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FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  WESTPHALIA,  IN  1648,  TO  THE  PEACE 

OF  PARIS,  IN  1763. 


LETTER  I. 

England  and  Ireland,  from  the  Accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Murder  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  and  the  Fall  of  Somerset,  in  1615. 

In  bringing  down  the  general  transactions  of  Europe  to  the  peace  of  West¬ 
phalia,  when  a  new  epoch  in  modern  history  commences,  I  excused  myself 
from  carrying  the  affairs  of  England  lower  than  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

This  arrangement,  my  dear  Philip,  was  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  The  accession  of  the  family  of  Stuart  to  the  throne  of  England 
forms  a  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain.  It  gave  birth  to  a 
struggle  between  the  king  and  parliament,  that  repeatedly  threw  the  whole 
island  into  convulsions,  and  which  was  never  fully  composed,  until  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  royal  family.  To  make  you  acquainted  with  the  rise  and 
progress  of  this  important  struggle,  while  your  mind  is  disengaged  from  other 
objects,  and  before  I  again  lead  you  into  the  great  line  of  European  politics, 
with  which  it  had  little  connexion,  shall  now  be  my  business.  By  entering 
upon  it  sooner,  I  should  have  disjointed  the  continental  story,  have  withdrawn 
your  attention  from  matters  of  no  less  moment,  and  yet  have  been  obliged  to 
discontinue  the  subject,  when  it  became  most  interesting. 

The  English  throne  being  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  who  with 
her  latest  breath  had  declared,  that  she  wished  to  be  succeeded  by  her  nearest 
kinsman,  the  king  of  Scots,  or  who  in  her  dying  moments  had  made  signs  to 
that  purpose,  James  was  immediately  proclaimed  king  of  England  by  the 
lords  of  the  privy  council.  He  was  great-grandson  of  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  VII. — so  that  on  the  failure  of  the  male  line  of  the  house 
of  Tudor,  his  hereditary  title  remained  unquestionable.  The  crown  of 
England  therefore  passed  from  the  family  of  Tudor  to  that  of  Stuart,  with  as 
much  tranquillity  as  ever  it  was  transmitted  from  father  to  son.  People  of 
all  ranks,  forgetting  their  ancient  hostilities  with  Scotland,  and  their  aversion 
against  the  dominion  of  strangers,  testified  their  satisfaction  with  louder 
acclamations  than  were  usual  at  the  accession  even  of  their  native  princes. 
They  foresaw  greater  advantages  resulting  from  a  perpetual  alliance  with 
Scotland,  than  inconveniences  from  submitting  to  a  sovereign  of  that  king¬ 
dom.  And  by  this  junction  of  its  whole  collective  force.  Great  Britain  has 
risen  to  a  degree  of  power  and  consequence  in  Europe,  which  Scotland  and 
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England,  destined  by  their  position  to  form  one  vigorous  monarchy,  could 
never  have  attained  as  separate  and  hostile  kingdoms. 

Dazzled  with  the  glory  of  giving  a  master  to  their  rich  and  powerful  rivals, 
and  relying  on  the  partiality  of  their  native  prince,  the  Scots  expressed  no 
less  joy  than  the  English  at  this  increase  of  their  sovereign’s  dignity ;  and 
as  his  presence  was  necessary  in  England,  where  the  people  were  impatient 
to  see  their  new  king,  James  instantly  prepared  to  leave  Edinburgh,  and  set 
out  for  London  without  delay.  In  his  journey,  crowds  of  his  English  sub¬ 
jects  every  where  assembled  to  welcome  him :  great  were  the  rejoicings,  and 
loud  and  hearty  the  salutations  that  resounded  from  all  sides.  But  James, 
who  wanted  that  engaging  affability,  by  which  Elizabeth  had  captivated  the 
hearts  of  her  people ;  and  who,  although  social  and  familiar  among  his 
friends  and  courtiers,  could  not  bear  the  fatigue  of  rendering  himself  agree¬ 
able  to  a  mixed  multitude;  .Tames,  who,  though  far  from  disliking  flattery, 
was  still  fonder  of  ease,  unwisely  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  such 
tumultuous  resort.(l)  A  disadvantageous  comparison  between  his  deport¬ 
ment  and  that  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  was  the  consequence ;  and  if 
Elizabeth’s  frugality  in  conferring  honours  had  formerly  been  repined  at,  it 
was  now  justly  esteemed,  in  consequence  of  that  undistinguishing  profusion 
with  which  James  bestowed  them. (2) 

The  king’s  liberality,  however,  in  dispensing  these  honours,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  would  have  excited  less  censure  in  England,  had  they  not  been  shared 
out,  with  other  advantages,  in  too  unequal  proportions  to  his  Scottish  cour¬ 
tiers,  a  numerous  train  of  whom  accompanied  him  to  London,  Yet  it  must 
be  owned,  in  justice  to  James,  whose  misfortune  it  was,  through  his  whole 
reign,  to  be  more  guided  by  temper  and  inclination  than  by  the  rules  of  poli¬ 
tical  prudence,  that  he  left  all  the  great  offices  of  state  in  the  hands  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth’s  ministers,  and  trusted  the  conduct  of  public  atfairs,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  for  a  time,  to  his  English  subjects.  Among  these  secretary  Cecil, 
with  whom  he  held  a  private  correspondence  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  who  had  smoothed  his  way  to  the  throne,  was  regarded 
as  his  prime  minister  and  chief  counsellor.  As  this  correspondence  had 
been  carried  on  with  the  most  profound  secrecy,  Cecil’s  favour  with  the  king 
created  general  surprise ;  it  being  well  known  to  the  nation,  that  his  father, 
lord-treasurer  Burleigh,  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  tragical  death  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  and  that  he  himself  had  hastened  the  fate  of  Essex,  the 
warm  friend  of  the  family  of  Stuart.  But  the  secretary’s  services  had  obli¬ 
terated  his  crimes  ;  and  James  was  not  so  devoid  of  prudence  or  of  gratitude, 
as  to  slight  the  talents  of  a  man  who  was  able  to  give  stability  to  that  throne 
which  he  had  helped  him  to  ascend,  nor  so  vindictive  as  to  persecute  him 
from  resentment  of  a  father’s  offences.  On  the  contrary,  he  loaded  him  with 
honours ;  creating  him  successively  Lord  Effingdon,  viscount  Cranbourn, 
and  earl  of  Salisbury.  The  earl  of  Southampton  and  the  young  earl  of 
Essex  were  restored  to  their  titles ;  while  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  lord  Grey,  and 
lord  Cobham,  Cecil’s  former  associates,  were  dismissed  from  their  employ¬ 
ments.  (3)  This  disgrace,  however,  was  not  so  much  occasioned  by  their 
hostile  conduct,  and  violent  opposition  against  the  king’s  family  during  the 
life  of  Elizabeth,  as  by  an  ineffectual  attempt  which  they  had  made,  after 
her  death,  to  prescribe  certain  conditions  to  the  declared  successor,  whom 
they  found  they  wanted  power  to  set  aside,  before  he  should  ascend  the 
throne.  (4) 

James  and  his  new  ministers  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  exercising  their 
political  sagacity.  Ambassadors  arrived  from  almost  all  the  princes  and 
states  in  Europe,  in  order  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession  to  the  crown 
of  England,  and  to  form  new  treaties  and  alliances  with  him,  as  the  head  of 
the  two  British  kingdoms.  Among  others,  Henry  Frederic  of  Nassau, 

O)  Kennet. 

(2)  Within  six  weeks  after  his  entrance  into  England,  he  is  said  to  have  bestowed  kiiightliood  on  two 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  persons,  many  of  whom  were  utterly  unworthy  of  such  honour. 

(3)  Kennet,  p.  663.  Winwood’s  Memorials,  vol.  ii. 
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assisted  by  Barnevelt,  the  pensionary  of  Holland,  represented  the  United 
Provinces.  But  the  envoy  who  most  excited  the  attention  of  the  public,  both 
on  account  of  his  own  merit  and  that  of  his  master,  was  the  marquis  de 
Rosni,  afterward  duke  of  Sully,  prime  minister  and  favourite  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France.  He  proposed,  in  his  master’s  name,  a  league  with  James,  in 
conjunction  with  Venice,  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  northern  crowns,  in 
order  to  restrain  the  ambition,  and  to  depress  the  exorbitant  power,  of  the 
house  of  Austria.(l)  But  whether  the  genius  of  the  British  king,  naturally 
timid  and  pacific,  was  inadequate  to  such  vast  undertakings,  or  so  pene¬ 
trating  as  to  discover,  that  the  French  monarchy,  now  united  in  domestic 
concord,  and  governed  by  an  able  and  active  prince,  was  become  of  itself  a 
sufficient  counterpoise  to  the  Austrian  greatness,  he  declined  taking  any  part 
in  the  projected  league ;  so  that  Rosni,  obliged  to  contract  his  views,  could 
only  concert  with  him  the  means  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  United 
Provinces.  Nor  was  this  an  easy  matter ;  for  James,  before  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  England,  had  entertained  many  scruples  in  regard  to  the 
revolt  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  had  even  gone  so  far,  on  some  occasions, 
as  to  give  to  the  Dutch  the  appellation  of  rebels. (2)  He  was  induced,  how¬ 
ever,  after  conversing  freely  w'ith  his  English  ministers  and  courtiers,  to 
sacrifice  to  politics  his  sense  of  justice.  He  found  the  attachment  of  his 
new  subjects  so  strong  to  that  republic,  and  their  opinion  of  a  common 
interest  so  firmly  established,  as  to  make  his  concurrence  necessary ;  he 
therefore  agreed  with  Rosni  to  support  secretly  the  States  General,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  France,  lest  their  weakness  and  despair  should  bring  them 
again  under  the  enormous  dominion  of  Spain.(3) 

While  James  was  taking  these  salutary  steps  for  securing  tranquillity,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  a  conspiracy  was  hatching  to  subvert  the  government, 
and  to  place  on  the  throne  of  England  Arabella  Stuart,  the  king’s  cousin- 
german,  equally  descended  with  him  from  Henry  VH.  Watson  and  Clarke, 
two  Catholic  priests,  were  accused  of  hatching  the  plot,  and  executed  for 
their  share  in  it.  But  the  chief  conspirators  were  lord  Cobham,  and  his 
brother  Mr.  Broke,  lord  Grey,  sir  Griffin  Markham,  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
other  discarded  courtiers.  These  daring  and  ambitious  spirits,  meeting  fre¬ 
quently  together,  and  believing  the  whole  nation  as  dissatisfied  as  themselves, 
had  entertained  very  criminal  projects ;  and  some  of  them,  as  appeared  on 
their  trial,  had  even  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Aremberg,  the  Fle¬ 
mish  ambassador,  in  order  to  disturb  the  new  settlement  of  the  crown. (4) 
Cobham,  Grey,  and  Markham  were  pardoned,  after  they  had  laid  their  heads 
upon  the  block ;  Broke  was  executed,  and  Raleigh  reprieved. (5)  He  re¬ 
mained,  however,  in  confinement  many  years. 

Soon  after  surmounting  this  danger,  the  king  was  engaged  in  a  scene  of 
business  more  suited  to  his  temper,  and  in  which  he  was  highly  ambitious  of 
making  a  figure.  Of  all  the  qualities  that  mark  the  character  of  James,  he 
was  by  none  so  much  distinguished  as  by  the  pedantic  vanity  of  being  thought 
to  excel  in  school  learning.(6)  This  vanity  was  much  heightened  by  the 
flattery  he  met  with  from  his  English  courtiers,  but  especially  those  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order;  and  he  was  eager  for  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
theological  talents,  of  all  others  most  admired  in  that  age,  to  the  whole  body 
of  his  new  subjects.  Such  an  opportunity  was  now  offered  him,  by  a  petition 
from  the  Puritans,  for  reforming  certain  tenets  of  the  established  church. 


(1)  Mem.  de  Sully.  (2)  Winwood,  vol.  ii.  (3)  Mem.deSully.  (4)  State  Trials^  vo\.  i. 

(5)  Winwnod,  vol.  ii. 

(6)  James’s  pedantry,  which  led  him  to  display  his  learning  upon  all  occasions,  only  could  have  drawn 
upon  him  contempt  as  a  scholar ;  for  his  book,  entitled  Basilican  Doron^  which  contains  certain  precepts 
relative  to  the  art  of  tiovernment,  addressed  to  his  son  prince  Henry,  iiinst  be  ailou'ed,  notwithstanding 
the  subsequent  alterations  and  refinetnenis  in  national  taste,  not  only  to  be  no  contemptible  performance, 
but  to  be  equal  to  the  works  of  most  couiemporaty  aulliors,  both  in  purity  of  style  and  justness  of  coiiipo- 
siTion.  If  he  W’lote  concernine  witches  and  ap|  antions,  who,  in  that  age,  as  the  sagacious  Hume  observes, 
did  not  admit  the  reality  of  these  fictitious  beings  l—If  he  has  composed  a  commentary  on  the  Revelations, 
and  proved  the  pope  to  be  Antichrist,  may  not  a  similar  r«  proach  be  extended  to  the  famous  Napier? — 
and  even  to  the  great  Newton  ?  who  lived  at  a  time  when  leariiiilg  and  philosophy  were  more  advanced 
than  during  the  reign  of  James  1. 
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Under  pretence  of  finding  expedients  which  might  reconcile  the  parties,  the 
king  called  a  conference  at  Hampton  court,  and  gave  the  petitioners  hopes 
of  an  impartial  debate;  though  nothing  appears  to  have  been  farther  from 
his  purpose.  This  matter  will  require  some  illustration. 

The  Puritans,  whom  I  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  mention, (1)  formed 
a  sect  which  secretly  lurked  in  the  church,  but  pretended  not  to  any  separate 
worship  or  discipline.  They  frequented  no  dissenting  congregations,  because 
there  were  none  such  in  the  kingdom ;  uniformity  of  religion  being,  in  that 
age,  thought  absolutely  necessary  to  the  support  of  government,  if  not  to 
the  very  existence  of  civil  society,  by  men  of  all  ranks  and  characters.  But 
they  maintained,  that  they  themselves  were  the  only  pure  church;  that  their 
principles  and  practices  ought  to  be  established  by  law,  and  that  none  else 
deserved  to  be  tolerated.  In  consequence  of  this  way  of  thinking,  the  puri¬ 
tanical  clergy  frequently  refused  to  comply  with  the  legal  ceremonies,  and 
were  deprived  of  their  livings,  if  not  otherwise  punished,  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth ;  yet  so  little  influence  had  these  severities  upon  the  party,  that  no 
less  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  clei-gj'men  signed  the  petition  to  the  king 
for  the  farther  reformation  of  the  church.(2) 

As  James  had  been  educated  in  the  religion  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
which  was  nearly  the  same  with  that  which  the  Puritans  wanted  to  establish 
in  England,  and  as  he  had  written,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Revelations,  in  which  he  had  proved  the  pope  to  be  Antichrist, 
and  modern  Rome  the  Whore  of  Babylon  in  Scripture,  these  enthusiastic 
zealots  hoped  to  see  the  sanctuary  thoroughly  purified,  and  every  remaining 
rag  of  the  whore  torn  away.  The  impurities  of  which  they  chiefly  com¬ 
plained  Avere  the  episcopal  vestments,  and  certain  harmless  ceremonies, 
become  venerable  from  age  and  preceding  use,  Avhich  the  moderation  of  the 
church  of  England  had  retained  at  the  Reformation ;  such  as  the  use  of  the 
ring  in  marriage,  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  the  reverence  of  bowing  at  the 
name  of  Jesus.  If  the  king  should  not  utterly  abolish  these  abominations, 
they  flattered  themselves  that  he  Avould  at  least  abate  the  rigour  of  the  laws 
against  nonconformity. 

But  although  James,  in  youth,  had  strongly  imbibed  the  Calvinistical  doc¬ 
trines,  his  mind  had  now  taken  a  contrary  bias.  The  more  he  knew  the 
puritanical  clergy,  the  less  favour  he  bore  them.  He  had  remarked  in  their 
Scottish  brethren  a  violent  turn  towards  republican  maxims ;  and  he  had 
found,  that  the  same  loft)'^  pretensions,  which  dictated  their  familiar  ad¬ 
dresses  to  their  Maker,  induced  them  to  take  still  greater  freedoms  with  their 
earthly  sovereign.  They  had  disputed  his  tenets,  and  counteracted  his  com¬ 
mands.  Such  liberties  could  hardly  have  recommended  them  to  any  prince, 
and  made  them  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  James,  whose  head  was  filled  with 
lofty  notions  of  kingship  and  high  prerogative,  as  well  as  of  his  theological 
pre-eminence  and  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  Besides,  he  dreaded  the  popu¬ 
larity  w'hich  the  Puritans  had  acquired  in  both  kingdoms ;  and  being  much 
inclined  himself  to  mirth  and  wine,  and  sports  of  all  kinds,  he  apprehended 
the  censure  of  their  austerity,  on  account  of  his  free  and  disengaged  manner 
of  life.  Thus  averse,  from  temper  as  w'ell  as  policy,  against  this  rigorous 
sect,  James  wuis  determined  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  its  farther  growth 
in  England ;  and  even  to  introduce,  as  we  shall  afterward  have  occasion  to 
see,  the  English  liturgy  into  Scotland,  in  order  to  soften  the  manners  of  the 
people. 

A.  judge  so  prejudiced  could  not  possibly  be  just.  The  Puritans  accord¬ 
ingly  complained,  and  with  reason,  of  the  unfair  management  of  the  dispute 
at  the  conference.  From  arbiter,  the  king  turned  principal  disputant,  and 
frequently  repeated  the  episcopal  maxim:  “No  bishop,  no  king!”  The 
bishops,  and  other  courtiers,  in  their  turn,  were  very  liberal  in  their  applause 
of  the  royal  theologian.  “  1  have  often  heard  that  the  royalty  and  priesthood 
were  united,”  said  chancellor  Egerton,  “  but  never  saw  it  verified  till  now.” 


(1)  Part  I.  Letter  LXXII. 


(2)  Fuller,  book  x. 
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And  Whitgift,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  exclaimed,  “  that  he  verily  believed 
the  king  spoke  by  the  special  assistance  of  God’s  spirit  !”(l)  Little  wonder, 
after  so  much  flattery  from  the  church  and  its  adherents,  that  the  Puritans 
were  enjoined  by  the  king  to  conform.  They  obtained,  however,  a  few  alter¬ 
ations  in  the  liturgy;  and  pleaded  hard  for  the  revival  of  certain  assemblies, 
■which  they  called  prophesyings,  and  which  had  been  suppressed  by  Elizabeth, 
as  dangerous  to  the  state.  This  demand  roused  all  James’s  choler;  and  he 
delivered  himself  in  a  speech,  which  distinctly  shows  the  political  considera¬ 
tions  that  determined  him  in  his  choice  of  religious  parties.  “  If  you  aim  at 
a  Scottish  presbytery,”  replied  he,  “  it  agrees  as  well  with  monarchy  as  God 
and  the  Devil.  There  Jack,  and  Tom,  and  Will,  and  Dick,  shall  meet  and 
censure  me  and  my  copncil :  therefore  I  reiterate  my  former  speech ;  le  roi 
s'avhera.  Stay,  I,prajt,^for  one  seven  years  before  you  demand  ;  and  then, 
if  you  find  me  grow  purfie  and  fat,  I  may  perchance  hearken  unto  you ; 
for  that  government  will  keep  me  in  wind,  and  give  me  work  enough. ”(3) 

The  assembly  in  which  the  king  next  displayed  his  learning  and  eloquence 
was  of  a  very  different  complexion.  The  meeting  of  the  great  council  of 
the  nation  had  hitherto  been  delayed  from  a  dread  of  the  plague,  which  had 
lately  broke  out  in  London,  and  there  raged  to  such  a  degree,  that  above 
thirty  thousand  persons  are  supposed  to  have  died  of  it,  although  the  city  and 
suburbs  did  not  then  contain  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  At  length, 
however,  the  plague  subsided,  and  the  parliament  was  convened.  The  speech 
which  James  made  on  that  occasion  fully  displays  his  character.  Though  by 
no  means  deficient  either  in  style  or  matter,  it  wants  that  majestic  brevity 
and  reserve  which  becomes  a  king  in  addressing  his  subjects  from  the  throne. 
“  Shall  I  ever,”  said  he,  “  nay,  can  I  ever  be  able,  or  rather  so  unable,  in 
memory,  as  to  forget  your  unexpected  readiness  and  alacrity — your  ever  me¬ 
morable  resolution,  and  the  most  wonderful  conjunction  and  harmony  of 
your  hearts,  in  declaring  and  embracing  me  as  your  undoubted  and  lawful 
king  and  governor  1  or  shall  it  ever  be  blotted  out  o.f  mind,  how,  at  my  first 
entrance  into  this  kingdom,  the,  people  of  all  sorts  rid  and  ran,  nay  rather 
flew,  to  meet  me  1  their  eyes  flaming  nothing  but  sparkles  of  affection,  their 
mouths  and  tongues  uttering  nothing  but  sounds  of  joy ;  their  hands,  feet, 
and  all  the  rest  of  their  members,  in  their  gestures  discovering  a  passionate 
longing  to  meet  their  new  sovereign !”  He  next  expatiated  on  the  manifold 
blessings  which  the  English  had  received  in  his  person  ;  and  concluded  with 
observing,  that  the  measure  of  their  happiness  would  be  full,  if  England  and 
Scotland  were  united  in  one  kingdom.  “  I  am  the  husband,”  added  he,  “  and 
the  whole  island  is  my  lawful  wife  ;  and  I  hope  no  one  will  be  so  unreasonable 
as  to  think,  that  a  Christian  king  under  the  Gospel  can  be  a  polygamist,  and 
the  husband  of  two  wives. ”(3) 

The  following  words,  in  a  letter  from  James  to  the  parliament,  on  the  same 
subject,  is  more  to  the  purpose.  “  It  is  in  you  now,”  says  he,  “  to  make  the 
choice — ^to  procure  prosperity  and  increase  of  greatness  to  me  and  mine,  you 
and  yours  ;  and  by  the  away-taking  of  that  partition-wall,  which  already,  by 
God’s  providence,  in  my  blood  is  rent  asunder,  to  establish  my  throne  and 
your  body  politic  in  a  perpetual  and  flourishing  peace.”  This  was  indeed  an 
important  and  desirable  object:  and  so  much  was  James’s  heart  set  upon 
effectually  removing  all  division  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  so  sure  did 
he  think  himself  of  accomplishing  his  aim,  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Great  Britain ;  quartered  St.  Andrew’s  cross  with  St.  George’s ;  and,  in 
order  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  peaceful  advantages  of  such  a  union,  the 
iron  doors  of  the  frontier  .towns  were  converted  into  ploughshares.  (4)  But 
the  minds  of  men  were  not  yet  ripe  for  that  salutary  measure.  The  remem¬ 
brance  of  former  hostilities  was  too  recent  to  admit  of  a  cordial  friendship ; 
the  animosity  between  the  two  nations  could  only  be  allayed  by  time.  The 
complaisance  of  the  parliament  to  the  king,  therefore,  carried  them  no  farther 


(1)  Kennet,  p.  665 

(3)  King  James’s  Works, 


(2)  Fuller’s  Ecclesiastical  History. 
(4)  Kapin,  Hist.  Eng. 
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than  to  appoint  forty-four  English  to  meet  with  thirty-one  Scottish  commis¬ 
sioners,  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  terms  of  a  union,  without  any 
power  of  making  advances  towards  its  final  establishment. (1) 

The  commons  discovered  more  judgment  of  national  interest  in  some  other 
points  in  which  they  opposed  the  crown ;  and  fully  showed,  that  a  bold  spirit 
of  freedom,  if  not  a  liberal  manner  of  thinking,  was  become  general  among 
them.  It  had  been  usual  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  in  more 
early  periods  of  the  English  government,  for  the  chancellor  to  exert  a  discre¬ 
tionary  authority,  of  issuing  new  writs  for  supplying  the  places  of  such 
members  as  he  Judged  incapable  of  attending  on  account  of  their  ill  state  of 
health,  or  any  other  impediment.(2)  This  dangerous  prerogative  James  ven¬ 
tured  to  exercise  in  the  case  of  sir  Francis  Goodwin.  The  chancellor 
declared  his  seat  vacated,  and  issued  a  writ  for  a  new  election.  But  the 
commons,  whose  eyes  were  now  opened,  saw  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  such  a  power,  and  asserted  their  right  of  judging  solely  in  their  own 
elections  and  returns.  “By  this  course,”  said  a  member,  “a  chancellor  may 
call  a  parliament  consisting  of  what  persons  he  pleases.  Any  suggestion,  by 
any  person,  may  be  the  cause  of  sending  a  new  writ.  It  is  come  to  this 
plain  question,  whether  the  chancery  or  the  parliament  ought  to  have  autho¬ 
rity  ?”(3)  The  king  was  obliged  to  yield  the  point ;  and  that  right,  so 
essential  to  public  liberty,  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  a  privilege  inherent 
in  the  house  of  commons,  though  at  that  time  rendered  doubtful  through  the 
negligence  of  former  parliaments. 

Nor  did  the  spirit  and  judgment  of  the  commons  appear  only  in  their 
vigorous  exertions  in  defence  of  their  own  privileges :  they  extended  their 
attention  to  the  commercial  part  of  the  nation,  and  endeavoured,  though  at 
that  time  in  vain,  to  free  trade  from  those  shackles  which  the  ill-judged  policy 
of  Elizabeth  had  imposed  upon  it. (4)  James  had  already,  of  his  own  accord, 
called  in  and  annulled  the  numerous  patents  for  monopolies  which  had  been 
granted  by  that  princess,  and  which  fettered  every  species  of  domestic 
industry;  but  the  exclusive  companies  still  remained,  another  species  of 
monopolies,  by  which  almost  all  foreign  trade  was  brought  into  the  hands  of 
a  few  rapacious  engrossers,  and  all  prospect  of  future  improvement  in  com¬ 
merce  sacrificed  to  a  temporary  advantage  to  the  crown.  The  commons 
also  attempted  to  free  the  landed  interest  from  the  burden  of  wardships,  and 
the  body  of  the  people  from  the  oppression  of  purveyance. (5)  It  will  there¬ 
fore  be  proper  here  to  give  some  account  of  these  grievous  remains  of  the 
feudal  government. 

The  right  of  purveyance  was  an  ancient  prerogative,  by  which  the  officws 
of  the  crown  cmdd,  at  pleasure,  take  provisions  for  the  king’s  household, 
whithersoever  he  travelled,  from  all  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  make  use 
of  the  horses  and  carriages  of  the  farmers.  The  price  of  these  provisions 
and  services  was  fixed  and  stated ;  but  the  payment  of  the  money  was  often 
distant  and  uncertain,  and  the  rates  were  alwa3^s  much  inferior  to  the  usual 
market  price :  so  that  purveyance,  besides  the  slavery  of  it,  was  always 
regarded  as  a  heavy  burden,  and,  being  arbitrary  and  casual,  was  liable  to 
great  abuses.  Elizabeth  made  use  of  it  to  victual  her  navy  during  the  first 
years  of  her  reign. (6)  Wardship,  though  the  most  regular  and  legal  of  all 
impositions  by  prerogative,  was  also  an  humiliating  badge  of  slavery,  and 
oppressive  to  all  the  considerable  families  among  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
When  an  estate  devolved  to  a  female,  the  king  would  oblige  her  to  marry 
whom  he  pleased ;  and  whether  the  heir  was  male  or  female,  the  crown 
enjoyed  the  whole  profits  of  the  estate  during  the  minority.(7)  These  im-, 
positions  had  been  often  complained  of ;  and  the  commons  now  proposed  to 
compound  with  the  king  for  them,  by  a  secure  and  independent  revenue. 
The  benefit  which  the  crown  reaped  from  wardship  and  purveyance  was 

(1)  Journals  of  the  House  of  Com7ROR5,  June  7, 1604. 

(3)  Journ.  March  30, 1604. 

(5)  Joum.  April  30,  and  June  1, 1604. 

(7^  Hume,  Hist,  Rng,  vol.  v. 


(2)  Joum.  January  19,  and  March  18, 1580. 
(4)  Joum.  May  21, 1604. 

(6)  Hume.  Camden. 
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accordingly  estimated ;  but,  after  some  debates  in  the  lower  house,  and  a 
conference  with  the  lords  on  the  subject,  it  was  found  to  contain  more  diffi¬ 
culties  than  could  at  that  time  be  easily  surmounted,  and  therefore  no  farther 
progress  was  made  in  the  business. 

Soon  after  the  rising  of  parliament,  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  had  been  some 
time  in  agitation,  was  finally  concluded  with  Spain.  And  although  the  war 
between  Philip  II.  and  Elizabeth  appears  to  have  been  continued  from  per¬ 
sonal  animosity  rather  than  any  contrariety  of  political  interests  between 
their  subjects,  this  treaty  was  generally  disliked  by  the  English  nation,  as  it 
checked  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  so  prevalent  in  that  age,  and  contained  some 
articles  which  seemed  prejudicial  to  the  Dutch  commonwealth.  But  these 
articles,  so  far  at  least  as  they  regarded  supplies,  were  never  executed  by 
James ;  who  had,  by  a  secret  article,  as  I  have  formerly  had  occasion  to 
observe,  expressly  reserved  the  power  of  sending  assistance  to  the  United 
Provinces.(l) 

During  this  season  of  peace  and  tranquillity  was  brought  to  light  one  of 
the  most  diabolical  plots  of  which  there  is  any  record  in  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  conspiracy  to  which  I  allude  is  the  gunpowder  treason. — A 
scheme  so  infernally  dark  will  require  some  elucidation. 

The  Roman  Catholics  in  general  were  much  disappointed,  and  even  exas¬ 
perated,  by  the  king’s  conduct  in  religious  matters.  He  was  not  only  the 
son  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  whose  life  they  believed  to  have  been  sacrificed 
to  their  cause;  but,  in  order  to  quiet  opposition,  and  make  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  England  more  easy,  he  had  given  them  hopes  that  he  would 
tolerate  their  religion.  They  therefore  expected  great  favour  and  indulgence 
under  his  government.  But  they  soon  discovered  their  mistake ;  and,  equally 
surprised  and  enraged,  when  they  found  James  had  resolved  to  execute  the 
rigorous  laws  enacted  against  them,  they  determined  on  vengeance.  Some 
of  the  most  zealous  of  the  party,  under  the  direction  of  Garnet,  the  superior 
of  the  jesuits  in  England,  conspired  to  exterminate,  at  one  blow,  the  most 
powerful  of  their  enemies  in  this  kingdom ;  and,  in  consequence  of  that  blow, 
to  re-establish  the  Catholic  faith.  Their  conspiracy  had  for  its  object  the 
destruction  of  the  king  and  parliament.  For  this  purpose,  they  lodged  thirty- 
six  barrels  of  gunpowder  in  a  vault  beneath  the  house  of  lords,  usually 
let  as  a  coal-cellar,  and  which  had  been  hired  by  Percy,  a  near  relation  of  the 
family  of  Northumberland,  and  one  of  the  original  conspirators.  The  time 
fixed  for  the  execution  of  the  plot  was  the  fifth  of  November,  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  parliament ;  when  the  king,  queen,  and  prince 
of  Wales  were  expected  to  be  in  the  house,  together  with  the  principal  nobi¬ 
lity  and  gentry.  The  rest  of  the  royal  family  were  to  be  seized,  and  all  des¬ 
patched,  except  the  princess  Elizabeth,  James’s  youngest  daughter,  yet  an 
infant,  who  was  to  be  raised  to  the  throne  under  the  care  of  a  Catholic  pro¬ 
tector.  (2) 

The  destined  day  at  length  drew  nigh,  and  the  conspirators  were  filled 
with  the  strongest  assurance  of  success.  Nor  without  reason ;  for  although 
the  horrid  secret  had  been  communicated  to  above  twenty  persons,  no  remorse, 
no  pity,  no  fear  of  punishment,  no  hope  of  reward,  had  induced  any  one 
accomplice,  after  more  than  twelve  months,  either  to  abandon  the  conspiracy, 
or  to  make  a  discovery  of  it.  But  the  holy  fury  by  which  they  were  actuated, 
though  it  had  extinguished  in  their  breasts  every  generous  sentiment,  and 
every  selfish  motive,  yet  left  them  susceptible  to  those  bigoted  partialities  by 
which  it  was  inspired,  and  which  fortunately  saved  the  nation.  A  short  time 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  lord  Monteagle,  a  Catholic  nobleman,  whose 
father,  lord  Morley,  had  been  a  great  sufferer  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  popery,  received  the  following  letter : 

“  My  lord,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  some  of  your  friends,  I  have  a  care  of 
your  preservation:  therefore  I  would  advise  you,  as  you  tender  your  life,  to 
devise  some  excuse  to  shift  off  your  attendance  at  this  parliament ;  for  God 


(1)  Parti. Letter  LXXI. 


(3;  Hist,  of  tht  Gunpowder  Treason.  See  also  Slate  Trials,  vol.  t 
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and  man  have  resolved  to  punish  the  wic.kedness  of  this  time.  And  think 
not  slig-htly  of  this  advertisement ;  but  retire  yourself  into  your  country, 
where  you  may  expect  the  event  in  safety:  for  though  there  be  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  stir,  yet  I  say  they  will  receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parliament, 
and  yet  they  shall  not  see  who  hurts  them.  This  counsel  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
temned  ;  because  it  may  do  you  good,  and  can  do  you  no  harm,  for  the  danger 
is  past  as  soon  as  you  have  burned  the  letter :  and  I  hope  God  will  give  you 
the  grace  to  make  good  use  of  it,  to  whose  holy  protection  I  commend 
you.”'l) 

Though  Monteagle  was  inclined  to  think  this  a  foolish  attempt  to  expose 
him  to  ridicule,  by  frightening  him  from  attending  his  duty  in  parliament,  he 
judged  it  safest  to  carry  the  letter  to  lord  Salisbury,  secretary  of  state.  Sa¬ 
lisbury  either  did  or  pretended  to  think  it  a  light  matter;  so  that  all  farther 
inquiry  was  dropped,  till  the  king,  who  had  been  some  time  at  Royston, 
returned  to  town.  To  the  timid  sagacity  of  James,  the  matter  appeared  in 
a  more  important  point  of  view.  From  the  serious  and  earnest  style  of  the 
letter,  he  conjectured  that  it  intimated  some  dark  and  dangerous  design 
against  the  state ;  and  many  particular  expressions  in  it,  such  as  great,  sudden 
and  terrible  blow,  yet  the  authors  concealed,  seemed  to  denote  some  contrivance 
by  gunpowder.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  inspect  all  the  vaults 
below  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  This  inspection,  however,  was  purposely 
delayed  till  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation ; 
when,  on  searching  the  vaults  beneath  the  house  of  lords,  the  gunpowder 
was  discovered,  though  concealed  under  great  piles  of  wood  and  fagots ;  and 
Guido  Fawkes,  an  officer  in  tire  Spanish  service,  who  stood  in  a  dark  corner, 
and  passed  himself  for  Percy’s  servant,  was  seized  and  carried  to  the  tower. 

This  man  had  been  sent  for  from  Flanders,  on  account  of  his  determined 
courage  and  known  zeal  in  the  Catholic  cause.  He  was  accordingly  intrusted 
with  the  most  trying  part  in  the  enterprise.  The  matches,  and  every  thing 
proper  for  setting  fire  to  the  train,  were  found  in  his  pocket.  He  at  first 
behaved  with  great  insolence  and  obstinacy ;  not  only  refusing  to  discover 
his  accomplices,  but  expressing  the  utmost  regret,  that  he  had  lost  the  pre¬ 
cious  opportunity  of  at  least  sweetening  his  death,  by  taking  vengeance  on 
his  and  God’s  enemies.(2)  But  after  some  days’  confinement  and  solitude,  his 
courage  failed  him  on  being  shown  the  rack,  and  he  made  a  full  discovery  of 
all  the  conspirators.  Several  of  them  were  men  of  ancient  family,  indepen¬ 
dent  fortune,  and  unspotted  character;  instigated  alone  to  so  great  a  crime 
by  a  fanatical  zeal,  which  led  them  to  believe  that  they  were  serving  their 
Maker,  while  they  were  contriving  the  ruin  of  their  country,  and  the  destruc 
tion  of  their  species. 

Such  of  the  conspirators  as  were  in  London,  on  hearing  that  Fawkes  was 
arrested,  hurried  down  to  Warwickshire ;  where  sir  Everard  Digby,  one  of 
their  associates,  was  already  in  arms,  in  order  to  seize  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
who  was  then  at  Lord  Harrington’s  in  that  county.  They  failed  in  their 
attempt  to  get  hold  of  the  princess ;  the  county  rose  upon  them ;  and  they 
were  all  taken  and  executed  except  three,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  despe¬ 
rate  valour;  namely,  Wright,  a  daring  fanatic,  Catesby,  the  original  conspi¬ 
rator,  and  Percy,  his  first  and  most  active  associate. (3) 

After  escaping  this  danger,  James  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  kind  of  tem¬ 
porary  popularity,  even  among  his  English  subjects.  If  the  Puritans  were 
offended  at  his  lenity  towards  the  Catholics,  against  whom  he  exercised  no 
new  severities,  the  more  moderate  and  intelligent  part  of  the  nation  consi-  • 
dered  that  lenity  as  truly  magnanimous ;  and  all  men  were  become  sensible, 
that  the  king  could  not  possibly  be  the  patron  of  a  religion  which  had  aimed 
so  tremendous  a  blow  at  his  life  and  throne.  His  love  of  peace  was  favour¬ 
able  to  commerce,  which  flourished  under  his  reign;  and  it  procured  him 
leisure,  notwithstanding  his  natural  indolence  of  temper,  to  attend  to  the  dis¬ 
ordered  state  of  Ireland. 

(1)  King  James's  Works,  p.  227.  (2)  Winwood,  vol.  U 

(3)  K.  James,  p.  231.  Winwood,  vol.  ii.  State  TVioJs  vol.  i. 
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Elizabeth  had  lived  to  see  the  final  subjection  of  that  island.  But  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task  still  remained;  to  civilize  the  barbarous  inhabitants;  to  reconcile 
them  to  laws  and  industry;  and  by  these  means  to  render  the  conquest  dura¬ 
ble,  and  useful  to  the  crown  of  England.  The  first  step  that  James  took  in 
regard  to  this  important  business,  which  he  considered  as  his  master-piece 
in  politics,  was  to  abolish  the  Irish  customs  that  supplied  the  place  of  laws; 
and  which  were  calculated,  as  will  appear  by  a  few  examples,  to  keep  the 
people  for  ever  in  a  state  of  barbarism  and  disorder.  Their  chieftains,  whose 
authority  was  absolute,  were  not  hereditary  but  elective  ;  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  were  established  by  force  and  violence ;  and  although  certain  lands 
were  assigned  to  the  office,  its  chief  profit  arose  from  exactions,  dues, 
assessments,  vvhich  were  levied  at  pleasure,  and  for  which  there  was  no 
fixed  iaw.(l)  / 

In  consequence  of  the  Brehon  law  or  custom,  every  crime,  how  enormous 
soever,  was  punished  in  Ireland,  not  with  death,  but  by  a  fine,  or  pecuniary 
mulct,  which  was  levied  upon  the  criminal.  Even  murder  itself,  as  among 
our  Saxon  ancestors,  was  atoned  for  in  this  manner ;  and  each  man,  according 
to  his  rank,  had  affixed  to  him  a  certain  rate  or  value,  which  if  any  one  was 
willing  to  pay,  he  need  not  fear  assassinating  whatever  man  he  disliked.  This 
rate  was  called  his  Eric.  Accordingly  when  sir  William  Fitzwilliams,  while 
lord  deputy,  told  the  chieftain  Maguire,  that  he  was  to  send  a  sheriff  into 
Fermanagh,  which  had  been  made  a  county  a  little  before,  and  subjected  to  the 
English  laws;  “  Your  sheriff,”  replied  Maguire,  “shall  be  welcome  to  me: 
but  let  me  know  beforehand  his  eric,  or  the  price  of  his  head,  that,  if  any  of 
my  people  should  cut  it  off,  I  may  levy  the  money  upon  the  county.”(2) 

After  abolishing  these,  and  other  pernicious  Irish  customs,  and  substituting 
English  laws  in  their  stead,  James  proceeded  to  govern  the  natives  by  a 
regular  administration,  military  as  well  as  civil.  A  sufficient  army  was 
maintained,  its  discipline  inspected,  and  its  pay  punctually  transmitted  from 
England,  in  order  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from  subsisting  upon  the  country, 
as  had  been  usual  in  former  reigns.  Circuits  were  established,  justice  admi¬ 
nistered,  oppression  banished,  and  crimes  and  disorders  of  every  kind  severely 
punished.  For  the  relief  of  the  common  people,  the  value  of  the  dues  which 
the  nobles  usually  claimed  from  their  vassals  was  estimated  at  a  fixed  sum, 
and  all  farther  arbitrary  exactions  prohibited  under  severe  penalties.(3) 

The  beneficial  effects  of  these  regulations  were  soon  visible,  especially  in 
the  province  of  Ulster;  which  having  wholly  fallen  to  the  crown  by  the 
attainder  of  rebels,  a  company  was  established  in  London  for  planting  colo¬ 
nies  in  that  fertile  territory.  The  property  was  divided  into  moderate  shares, 
the  largest  not  exceeding  two  thousand  acres ;  tenants  were  brought  from 
England  and  Scotland ;  the  Irish  were  removed  from  the  hills  and  fastnesses, 
and  settled  in  the  open  country;  husbandry  and  the  mechanical  arts  were 
taught  them ;  a  f^xed  habitation  was  secured  for  them,  and  every  irregularity 
repressed.  By  tnese  means,  Ulster,  from  being  the  most  wild  and  disorderly 
province  in  Ireland,  soon  became  the  most  civilized  and  best  cultivated  part 
of  the  island.  (4) 

But  whatever  domestic  advantages  might  result  from  James’s  pacific  dispo¬ 
sition,  it  gradually  lost  him  the  affections  of  his  people,  as  it  made  him  avoid 
war  by  negotiations  and  concessions  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  English  mo¬ 
narch.  It  sunk  the  national  consequence,  and  perhaps  the  national  spirit ;  and 
his  excessive  love  of  carousals  and  hunting,  of  public  spectacles  and  unavailing 
speculations,  which  left  him  no  time  for  public  business,  at  last  divested  his 
political  character  of  all  claim  to  respect,  and  rendered  him  equally  contempt¬ 
ible  at  home  and  abroad.  This  contempt  was  increased  by  a  disadvantageous 
comparison  between  the  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Though  youth  and  royal  birth,  embellished  by  the  flattering  rays  of  hope, 
prepossesses  men  strong  in  favour  of  an  heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  Henry, 
James’s  eldest  son,  independent  of  such  circumstances,  seems  to  have  pos- 

(2)  Id.  Ibid. 


(P  Sir  John  Davis,  p,  167. 
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(3)  Ibid,  p.  278. 


(4)  Ibid,  p.  280. 
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sessed  great  and  real  merit.  Althougli  he  had  now  almost  reached  his 
eio-hteenth  year,  neither  the  illusions  of  passion  nor  of  rank  had  ever  seduced 
him  into  any  irregular  pleasures :  business  and  ambition  alone  engaged  his 
heart,  and  occupied  his  mind.  Had  he  lived  to  come  to  the  throne,  he  might 
probably  have  promoted  the  glory  more  than  the  happiness  of  his  people,  his 
disposition  being  strongly  turned  to  war.  Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable 
instance.  When  the  French  ambassador  took  leave  of  him,  and  asked  his 
commands  for  France,  he  found  him  employed  in  the  exercise  of  the  pike : 
“  Tell  your  king,”  said  Henry,  “in  what  occupation  you  left  me  engaged.”(l) 
His  death,  which  was  sudden,  diffused  throughout  the  nation  the  deepest 
sorrow,  and  violent  reports  were  propagated  that  he  had  been  taken  off  by 
poison.  The  physicians,  however,  on  opening  his  body,  found  no  symptoms 
to  justify  such  an  opinion. (2) 

But  James  had  one  weakness,  which  drew  on  him  more  odium  than  either 
his  pedantry,  pusillanimity,  or  extravagant  love  of  amusement;  namely,  an 
infatuated  attachment  to  young  and  worthless  favourites.  This  passion 
appears  so  much  the  more  ludicrous,  though  less  detestable,  that  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  contained  any  thing  criminal  in  it. (3) 

The  first  and  most  odious  of  these  favourites  was  Robert  Carr,  a  young 
gentleman  of  a  good  family  in  Scotland.  When  about  twenty  years  of  age 
he  arrived  in  London,  after  having  passed  some  time  in  his  travels.  A  hand¬ 
some  person,  an  easy  manner,  and  a  graceful  air  were  his  chief  accomplish¬ 
ments  ;  and  these  were  sufficient  to  recommend  him  to  James,  who,  through 
his  whole  life,  was  too  liable  to  be  captivated  with  exterior  qualities.  Lord 
Hay,  a  Scottish  nobleman,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  this  weakness  in 
his  sovereign,  and  meant  to  take  advantage  of  it,  assigned  to  Carr,  at  a  tour¬ 
nament,  the  office  of  presenting  the  king  his  buckler  and  device.  But  as  the 
future  favourite  was  advancing  for  that  purpose,  his  ungovernable  horse 
threw  him,  and  his  leg  was  broken  by  the  fall. 

Equally  struck  with  this  incident,  and  with  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
the  youth,  whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  James  approached  him  with  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  softest  compassion;  ordered  him  to  be  lodged  in  the  palace, 
and  to  be  attended  by  the  most  skilful  surgeons ;  and  he  himself  paid  him 
frequent  visits  during  his  confinement.  The  more  ignorant  he  found  him, 
the  stronger  his  attachment  became.  Highly  conceited  of  his  own  wisdom, 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  form  a  minister  whose  political 
sagacity  would  astonish  the  world,  while  he  surpassed  all  his  former  cour¬ 
tiers  in  personal  and  literary  accomplishments.  In  consequence  of  this  par¬ 
tial  fondness,  interwoven  with  selfish  vanity,  the  king  soon  knighted  his 
favourite;  created  him  viscount  Rochester,  honoured  him  with  the  garter, 
brought  him  into  the  privy  council,  and,  without  assigning  him  any  particular 
office,  gave  him  the  supreme  direction  of  his  affairs. (4) 

The  minion,  however,  was  not  so  much  elated  by  his  sudden  elevation,  as 
not  to  be  sensible  of  his  own  ignorance  and  inexperience.  He  had  recourse 
to  the  advice  of  a  friend,  and  found  a  judicious  and  sincere  counsellor  in  sir 
Thomas  Overbury;  by  whose  means  he  enjoyed  for  a  time,  what  is  very 
rare,  the  highest  favour  of  the  prince  without  being  hated  by  the  people. 
Nothing,  in  a  word,  seemed  wanting  to  complete  his  happiness  but  a  kind 
mistress  ;  and  such  a  one  soon  presented  herself,  in  lady  Frances  Howard, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  similar  to  himself  in  weakness  of  understand¬ 
ing,  and  equal  in  personal  attractions. 

This  lady,  when  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  had  unfortunately  been  married 
to  the  earl  of  Essex,  from  the  king’s  too  eager  desire  of  uniting  the  families 
of  Howard  and  Devereux;  and  as  her  husband  was  only  fourteen,  it  was 

(1)  Dip.  de  la  Boderic.  (2;  Rennet.  Coke.  Welwood. 

(3)  The  interest  which  James  took  in  the  amours  of  his  favourites,  and  his  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  their  minds,  ought  to  e.xempt  him  from  all  suspicion  of  an  unnatural  crime,  notwithstanding  tlie  influ¬ 
ence  which  personal  beauty  seems  to  have  had  in  the  choice  of  them.  He  appears  to  have  been  desirous 
of  a  minister  of  his  own  forming,  who  would  be  entirely  subservient  to  his  will,  as  being  his  creature  in  ar 
double  sense,  and  who  might  also  prove  an  easy  and  disengaged  companion  for  his  mirthfui  hours. 

<i)  Kennet. 
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thought  proper  to  send  him  on  his  travels  till  they  should  arrive  at  the  age  of 
puberty.  But  such  separations  are  always  dangerous,  whatever  may  be  the 
age  of  the  parties.  Marriage  awakens  certain  ideas  in  the  female  mind, 
which  are  best  composed  in  the  arms  of  a  husband.  Of  this  truth,  Essex  had 
melancholy  experience.  Lady  Frances,  during  his  absence,  had  opened  her 
heart  to  the  allurements  of  love  ;  and  although  on  his  return  to  England,  after 
travelling  four  years,  he  was  pleased  to  find  his  countess  in  all  the  bloom  of 
youth  and  beauty,  he  had  the  mortification  to  discover  that  her  atfections  were 
totally  alienated  from  him.  Though  forced  by  her  parents  to  share  his  bed, 
she  persisted  in  denying  him  the  dues  of  marriage.  At  length,  disgusted  by 
such  coldness,  he  separated  himself  from  her,  and  left  her  to  pursue  her  own 
inclinations.  This  was  what  she  wanted.  The  high  fortune  and  splendid 
accomplishments  of  the  favourite  had  taken  entire  possession  of  her  soul : 
and  she  thought  that,  so  long  as  she  refused  to  consummate  her  marriage 
with  Essex,  she  could  never  be  deemed  his  wife  ;  consequently,  that  a  sepa¬ 
ration  and  divorce  might  still  open  the  way  to  a  new  marriage  with  her  beloved 
Rochester.  He  himself  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  also  desirous  of  such 
a  union.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  though  the  violence  of  their  passion 
was  such  that  they  had  already  indulged  themselves  in  all  the  gratifications 
of  love,  and  though  they  had  frequent  opportunity  of  intercourse,  they  yet 
found  themselves  unhappy,  because  the  tie  between  them  was  not  indisso¬ 
luble,  and  seem  both  to  have  been  alike  impatient  to  crown  their  attachment 
with  the  sanction  of  the  church,  A  divorce  was  accordingly  procured,  through 
the  influence  of  the  king,  and  the  co-operation  of  Essex ;  and,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  countess  from  losing  any  rank  by  her  new  marriage,  Rochester 
was  created  earl  of  Somerset.(l) 

This  amour  and  its  consequences  afford  an  awful  lesson  on  the  fatal  effects 
of  licentious  love ;  but  at  the  same  time  prove,  that  vice  is  less  dangerous 
than  folly  in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  when  connected  with  the  intrigues 
of  a  court.  Though  sir  Thomas  Overbury,  without  any  scruple,  had  encou¬ 
raged  his  friend’s  passion  for  the  countess  of  Essex,  while  he  considered  it 
merely  as  an  affair  of  gallantry,  his  prudence  w^as  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  mar¬ 
riage.  And  he  represented  to  Rochester,  not  only  how  invidious  and  difficult 
an  undertaking  it  would  prove  to  get  her  divorced  from  her  husband,  but  how 
shameful  it  would  be  to  take  to  his  own  bed  a  profligate  woman,  who,  although 
married  to  a  young  nobleman  of  the  first  rank,  had  not  scrupled  to  prostitute 
her  character,  and  bestow  her  favours  on  the  object  of  a  capricious  and  mo¬ 
mentary  impulse  ;  on  a  lover  who  she  must  suppose  would  desert  her  on  the 
first  variable  gust  of  loose  desire, 

Rochester  was  so  weak  as  to  reveal  this  conversation  to  the  countess,  and 
so  base  as  to  enter  into  her  vindictive  views ;  to  swear  vengeance  against 
his  friend,  for  the  strongest  instance  he  could  receive  of  his  fidelity.  Some 
contrivance  was  necessary  for  the  execution  of  their  diabolical  scheme, 
Overbury’s  conduct  was  misrepresented  to  the  king,  who  granted  a  warrant 
for  committing  him  to  the  tower ;  where  he  lay  till  the  divorce  was  procured, 
and  Rochester’s  marriage  with  the  countess  celebrated.  Nor  did  this  suc¬ 
cess,  or  the  misery  of  the  prisoner,  who  was  debarred  the  sight  even  of  his 
nearest  relations,  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  that  violent  woman.  She  engaged 
her  husband  and  her  uncle,  the  earl  of  Northampton,  in  the  atrocious  design 
of  taking  off  Overbury  by  poison  ;(2)  and  they,  in  conjunction  with  sir  Jervis 
Elvis,  lieutenant  of  the  tower,  at  length  effected  their  cruel  purpose. 

Though  the  precipitation  with  which  Overbury’s  funeral  was  hurried  over 
immediately  bred  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  cause  of  his  death,  the  full  proof 
of  the  crime  was  not  brought  to  light  till  some  years  after ;  when  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  means  of  an  apothecary’s  servant,  who  had  been  employed  in 
making  up  the  poisons,  and  the  whole  labyrinth  of  guilt  distinctly  traced  to 
its  source.(3) 

But  although  Somerset  had  so  long  escaped  the  inquiry  of  justice,  he  had 

U)  FrankUn.  Kennet.  St^lU  TriaJt,  vol.  i.  (S)  State  Trials,  vol  i.  (3)  Id.  ibid. 
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not  escaped  the  scrutiny  of  conscience,  which  continually  pointed  to  him  his 
murdered  friend ;  and  even  within  the  circle  of  a  court,  amid  the  blandish¬ 
ments  of  flattery  and  of  love,  struck  him  with  the  representation  of  his  secret 
enormity,  and  diffused  over  his  mind  a  deep  melancholy,  which  was  neither 
to  be  dispelled  by  the  smiles  of  beauty  nor  the  rays  of  royal  favour.  The 
graces  of  his  person  gradually  disappeared,  and  his  gayety  and  politeness 
were  lost  in  sulleuness  and  silence. 

The  king,  whose  affections  had  been  caught  by  these  superficial  accom¬ 
plishments,  finding  his  favourite  no  longer  contribute  to  his  amusement,  and 
unable  to  account  for  so  remarkable  a  change,  more  readily  listened  to  the 
accusations  brought  against  him.  A  rigorous  inquiry  was  ordered ;  and  So¬ 
merset  and  his  countess  were  found  guilty,  but  pardoned  through  the  indis¬ 
creet  lenity  of  James.  They  languished  out  their  remaining  years,  which 
were  many  and  miserable,  in  infamy  and  obscurity  ;  alike  hating  and  hated 
by  each  other.(l)  Sir  Jervis  Elvis  and  the  inferior  criminals  suffered  the 
punishment  due  to  their  guilt. 


LETTER  H. 

England  and  Scotland,  from  the  Rise  of  Buckingham  to  the  Death  of  James  I, 

in  1625. 

The  fall  of  Somerset,  and  his  banishment  from  court,  opened  the  way  for  a 
new  favourite  to  rise  at  once  to  the  highest  honours.  George  Villiers,  an 
English  gentleman,  of  an  engaging  figure,  and  in  all  the  bloom  of  twenty- 
one,  had  already  attracted  the  eye  of  James ;  and,  at  the  intercession  of  the 
queen,  had  been  appointed  cup-bearer.(2)  This  office,  so  happily  suited  to 
youth  and  beauty,  but  which,  when  they  become  the  cause  of  peculiar  favour, 
revives  in  the  mind  certain  Grecian  allusions,  might  well  have  contented 
Villiers,  and  have  attached  him  to  the  king’s  person ;  nor  would  such  a 
choice  have  been  censured,  except  by  the  cynically  severe.(3)  But  the  pro¬ 
fuse  bounty  of  James  induced  him,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  contrary  to 
all  the  rules  of  prudence  and  politics,  to  create  his  minion  viscount  Villiers, 
earl,  marquis,  and  duke  of  Buckingham,  knight  of  the  garter,  master  of  the 
horse,  chief  justice  in  Eyre,  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  master  of  the  King’s 
Bench,  steward  of  Westminster,  constable  of  Windsor,  and  lord  high  admiral 
of  England.  (4) 

This  rapid  advancement  of  Villiers,  which  rendered  him  for  ever  rash  and 
insolent,  involved  the  king  in  new  necessities,  in  order  to  supply  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  his  minion.  A  price  had  been  already  affixed  to  every  rank  of 
nobility,  and  the  title  of  baronet  invented,  and  currently  sold  for  one  thousand 
pounds,  to  supply  the  profusion  of  Somerset.(5)  Some  new  expedient  must 
now  be  suggested;  and  one  very  unpopular,  though  certainly  less'disgraceful 
than  the  former,  was  embraced ;  the  cautionary  towns  were  delivered  up  to 
the  Dutch  for  a  sum  of  money.  These  towns,  as  I  have  formerly  had 
occasion  to  notice,(6)  were  the  Brill,  Flushing,  and  Ramakins ;  three  important 
places,  which  Elizabeth  had  got  consigned  into  her  hands  by  the  United 
Provinces,  on  entering  into  war  with  Spain,  as  a  securit}^  for  the  repayment 
of  the  money  which  she  might  disburse  on  their  account.  Part  of  the  debt, 
which  at  one  time  amounted  to  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  already 
discharged ;  and  the  remainder,  after  making  an  allowance  for  the  annual 
expense  of  the  garrisons,  was  agreed  to  be  paid  on  the  surrender  of  the 

;i)  Rennet.  Rushworth,  vol.  i. 

(3)  James,  who  affected  sagacity  and  design  in  his  most  tfifling  concerns,  insisted,  we  are  told,  on  the 
ceremony  of  the  queen’s  soiiciting  this  office  for  Villiers,  as  an  apology  to' the  world  for  his  sudden  predi¬ 
lection  in  favour  of  that  young  gentleman.  Coke,  p.  46. 

(4)  Franklin,  p.  30.  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  (5)  Franklin,  p.  II.  (6)  Part  I.  Let.  LXIX. 
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fortresses. (1)  This  seems  to  have  been  all  that  impartial  justice  could 
demand,  yet  the  English  nation  was  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  transaction ; 
and  it  must  be  owned,  that  a  politic  prince  would  have  been  slow  in  relin¬ 
quishing  possessions,  on  whatever  conditions  obtained,  which  enabled  him  to 
hold  in  a  degree  of  subjection  so  considerable  a  neighbouring  state  as  the 
republic  of  Holland. 

The  next  measure  in  which  James  engaged  rendered  him  as  unpopular  in 
Scotland  as  he  was  already  in  England.  It  was  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
conformity  in  worship  and  discipline  between  the  churches  of  the  two  king¬ 
doms;  a  project  which  he  had  long  held  in  contemplation,  and  towards  the 
completion  of  which  he  had  taken  some  introductory  steps.  But  the  princi¬ 
pal  part  of  the  business  was  reserved  till  the  king  should  pay  a  visit  to  his 
native  country.  Such  a  journey  he  now  undertook.  This  naturally  leads  us 
to  consider  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 

It  might  have  been  I’eadily  foreseen  by  the  Scots,  when  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land  devolved  upon  James,  that  the  independency  of  their  kingdom,  for  which 
their  ancestors  had  shed  so  much  blood,  would  thenceforth  be  lost ;  and  that, 
if  both  kingdoms  persevered  in  maintaining  separate  laws  and  parliaments, 
the  weaker  must  feel  its  inferiority  more  sensibly  than  if  it  had  been  subdued 
by  force  of  arms.  But  this  idea  did  not  generally  occur  to  the  Scottish  nobles, 
formerly  so  jealous  of  the  power  as  well  as  of  the  prerogatives  of  their  princes ; 
and  as  James  was  daily  giving  new  proofs  of  his  friendship  and  partiality  to 
his  countrymen,  by  loading  them  with  riches  and  honours,  the  hope  of  his 
favour  concurred  with  the  dread  of  his  power  in  taming  their  fierce  and 
independent  spirits.  The  will  of  their  sovereign  became  the  supreme  law  in 
Scotland.  Meanwhile,  the  nobles,  left  in  full  possession  of  their  feudal  juris¬ 
diction  over  their  own  vassals,  exhausting  their  fortunes  by  the  expense  of 
frequent  attendance  upon  the  English  court,  and  by  attempts  to  imitate  the 
manners  and  luxury  of  their  more  wealthy  neighbours,  multiplied  exactions 
upon  the  people  ;  who  durst  hardly  utter  complaints,  which  they  knew  would 
never  reach  the  ear  of  their  sovereign,  or  be  rendered  too  feeble  to  move  him 
to  grant  them  redress. (8)  Thus  subjected  at  once  to  the  absolute  will  of  a 
monarch,  and  to  the  oppressive  jurisdiction  of  an  aristocracy,  Scotland  suf¬ 
fered  all  the  miseries  peculiar  to  both  these  forms  of  government.  Its  kings 
were  despots,  its  nobles  were  slaves  and  tyrants,  and  the  people  groaned 
imder  the  rigorous  domination  of  both.(3) 

There  was  one  privilege,  however,  which  the  Scottish  nobility  in  general, 
and  the  great  body  of  the  people,  were  equally  zealous  in  protecting  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  crown,  namely,  the  independency  of  their  church 
or  kirk.  The  cause  of  this  zeal  deserves  to  be  traced. 

Divines  are  divided  in  regard  to  the  government  of  the  primitive  church. 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  that  of  the  most  perfect  equality  among 
the  Christian  teachers,  who  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Presbyters  ; 
an  appellation  expressive  of  their  gravity  and  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  their 
age.  But  the  most  perfect  equality  of  freedom  requires  the  directing  hand 
of  a  superior  magistrate.  Soon  made  sensible  of  this  by  experience,  the 
primitive  Christians  were  induced  to  choose  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  holy 
among  their  Presbyters,  to  execute  the  duties  of  an  ecclesiastical  governor; 
and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  confusion  of  annual  or  occasional 
elections,  his  office  continued  during  life,  unless  in  cases  of  degradation,  on 
account  of  irregularity  of  conduct.  His  jurisdiction  consisted  in  the  adminis- 

(1)  Winwood,  vol.  ii.  Rushworlh,  vol.  i.  Mrs.  Macaulay  thinks  Elizabeth  acted  very  ungenerously  in 
demanding  any  thing  from  the  Dutch  for  the  assistance  slie  lent  them :  “  It  ought,  by  all  the  obligations  of 
virtue,  to  have  been  a  free  gift.”  {Hist.  Kiig.  voi.  i.)  That  the  l^nglish  queen  look  advantage  of  the 
necessities  of  the  infant  republic,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  cautionary  towns,  is  certain ;  and  the  Dutch, 
now  become  more  opulent,  took  advantage  of  James’s  necessities  to  get  them  back  again.  Justice  and 
generosity,  were  in  botii  cases,  as  in  most  transactions  between  nations,  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

(2)  Robertson,  Hist.  Scot.  vol.  ii.  Hume,  Hist.  Eng.  vol.  vi. 

(3)  Before  the  accession  of  James  1.  to  the  throne  of  England,  the  feudal  aristocracy  subsisted  in  full 
force  in  Scotland.  Then  the  vassals  both  of  the  king  and  of  the  nobles,  from  mutual  jealousy,  were 
courted  and  caressed  by  their  superiors,  whose  power  and  importance  depended  on  their  attachment  and 
fidelity.  Robertson,  Hist.  Scot.  vol.  ih 
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tration  of  the  sacraments  and  discipline  of  the  church ;  in  the  superintendency 
of  religious  ceremonies,  which  imperceptibly  increased  in  number  and  variety ; 
in  the  consecration  of  Christian  teachers,  to  whom  the  ecclesiastical  governor 
or  bishop  assigned  their  respective  functions ;  in  the  management  of  the 
public  funds,  and  in  the  determination  of  all  such  differences  as  the  faithful 
were  unwilling  to  expose  to  the  heathen  world. (1)  Hence  the  origin  of 
the  episcopal  hierarchy,  which  rose  to  such  an  enormous  height  under  the 
Christian  emperors  and  Roman  pontiffs. 

When  the  enormities  of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  rousing  the  indignation 
of  the  enlightened  part  of  mankind,  had  called  forth  a  spirit  of  reformation, 
that  abhorrence,  excited  by  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  was  soon  transferred  to 
their  persons  ;  and  thence,  by  no  violent  transition,  to  the  offices  which  they 
enjoyed.  It  may  therefore  be  presumed,  that  the  same  holy  fervour  which 
abolished  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church,  would  also  have  overturned 
its  ecclesiastical  government,  in  every  country  where  the  Reformation  was 
received,  unless  restrained  by  the  civil  power.  In  England,  in  great  part  of 
Germany,  and  in  the  northern  kingdoms,  such  restraint  was  imposed  on  it 
by  the  policy  of  their  princes ;  so  that  the  ancient  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
under  a  few  limitations,  was  retained  in  the  churches  of  those  countries. 
But  in  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands,  where  the  nature  of  the  government 
allowed  full  scope  to  the  spirit  of  reformation,  all  pre-eminence  of  rank  in  the 
church  was  destroyed,  and  an  ecclesiastical  government  established,  more 
suitable  to  the  genius  of  a  republican  policy,  and  to  the  ideas  of  the  Reformers. 
This  system,  which  has  since  been  called  Presbyterian,  was  formed  upon  the 
model  of  the  primitive  church. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  genius  of  the  Reformers,  as 
well  as  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  and  the  ciyil  polity,  had  a  share  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  system.  Zuinglius  and  Calvin,  the  apostles 
of  Switzerland,  were  men  of  a  more  austere  turn  of  mind  than  Luther,  whose 
doctrines  were  generally  embraced  in  England,  Germany,  and  the  north  of 
Europe,  where  Episcopacy  still  prevails.  The  church  of  Geneva,  formed 
under  the  eye  of  Calvin,  and  by  his  direction,  was  esteemed  the  most  perfect 
model  of  Presbyterian  government ;  and  Knox,  the  apostle  of  Scotland,  who, 
during  his  residence  in  that  city,  had  studied  and  admired  it,  warmly  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  the  imitation  of  his  countrymen.  The  Scottish  converts,  filled 
with  the  most  violent  aversion  against  popery,  and  being  under  no  appre¬ 
hensions  from  the  civil  power,  which  the  rage  of  reformation  had  humbled, 
with  ardour  adopted  a  system  so  admirably  suited  to  their  predominant  pas¬ 
sion.  (2)  Its  effects  on  their  minds  were  truly  astonishing,  if  not  altogether 
preternatural. 

A  mode  of  worship,  the  most  naked  and  simple  imaginable,  which,  bor¬ 
rowing  nothing  from  the  senses,  leaves  the  mind  to  repose  itself  entirely  on 
the  contemplation  of  the  divine  essence,  was  soon  observed  to  produce  great 
commotions  in  the  breast,  and  in  some  instances  to  confound  all  rational 
principles  of  conduct  and  behaviour.  Straining  for  those  ecstatic  raptures, 
the  supposed  operations  of  that  divine  spirit  by  which  they  imagined  them¬ 
selves  to  be  animated;  reaching  them  by  short  glances,  and  sinking  again 
under  the  weakness  of  humanity;  the  first  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  were 
so  much  occupied  in  this  mental  exercise,  that  they  not  only  rejected  the  aid 
of  all  exterior  pomp  and  ceremony,  but  fled  from  every  cheerful  amusement, 
and  beheld  with  horror  the  approach  of  corporeal  delight. (3) 

It  was  this  gloomy  fanaticism,  which  had  by  degrees  infected  all  ranks  of 
men,  and  introduced  a  sullen,  obstinate  spirit  into  the  people,  that  chiefly 
induced  James  to  think  of  extending  to  Scotland  the  more  moderate  and 
cheerful  religion  of  the  church  of  England.  He  had  early  experienced  the 

(1)  See  Mosheim’s  Ecclesiastical  History,,  cent.  i.  ii.  and  Hooker’s  Ecclesiastical  Polity.,  lib.  vii.etseq. 
A  bishop,  during  the  first  and  second  centuries,  wa^  only  a  president  in  a  council  of  Presbyters,  and  the 
head  of  one  Christian  assembly ;  and  whenever  the  Episcopal  chair  became  vacant,  a  new  president  was 
chosej)  from  among  the  Presbyters,  by  the  suffrage  of  the  whole  corigrecatioa.  Moshejm,  ubi  supra. 

'43)  See  Pan  I.  Let.  LV.  Keith.  Knox. 
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insolence  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy;  who,  under  the  appearance  of  poverty 
and  sanctity,  and  a  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  safety  and  purity  of  the 
kirk,  had  concealed  the  most  dangerous  censorial  and  inquisitorial  powers, 
which  they  sometimes  exercised  with  all  the  arrogance  of  a  Il.oman  consistory. 

In  1596,  when  James,  by  the  advice  of  a  convention  of  estates,  had  granted 
permission  to  Huntley,  Errol,  and  other  Catholic  noblemen,  who  had  been 
banished  the  realm,  to  return  to  their  own  houses,  on  giving  security  for  their 
peaceable  and  dutiful  behaviour,  a  committee  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
kirk  had  the  audacity  to  write  circular  letters  to  all  the  Presbyteries  in  Scot¬ 
land,  commanding  them  to  publish  in  all  their  pulpits,  an  act  of  excommuni¬ 
cation  against  the  popish  lords,  and  enjoining  them  to  lay  all  those  who  were 
suspected  of  favouring  popery  under  the  same  censure  by  a  summary  sentence, 
and  •without  observing  the  usual  formalities  of  trial  !{l)  On  this  occasion,  one 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  declared  from  the  pulpit,  that  the  king,  in  per¬ 
mitting  the  popish  lords  to  return,  had  discovered  the  treachery  of  his  own 
heart ;  that  all  kings  were  the  Devil’s  children,  and  that  Satan  had  now  the 
guidance  of  the  court  !(2)  Another  affirmed,  in  the  principal  church  of  the 
capital,  that  the  king  was  possessed  of  a  devil,  and  that  his  subjects  might 
lawfully  rise,  and  take  the  sword  out  of  his  hand!(3) 

In  consequence  of  these  inflammatory  speeches  and  audacious  proceedings, 
the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  rose,  and  surrounding  the  house  in  which  the  Court 
of  Session  was  sitting,  and  where  the  king  happened  to  be  present,  demanded 
some  of  his  counsellors,  whom  they  named,  that  they  might  tear  them  in 
pieces.  On  his  refusal,  some  called,  “  Bring  out  the  wicked  Haman !”  while 
others  cried,  “  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  !”  And  James  was  for 
some  time  a  prisoner  in  the  heart  of  his  own  capital,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enraged  populace. (4) 

But  the  king’s  behaviour  on  that  occasion,  which  was  firm  and  manly,  as 
well  as  political,  restored  him  to  the  good  opinion  of  his  subjects  in  general. 
Ihe  populace  dispersed,  on  his  promising  to  receive  their  petitions,  when 
presented  in  a  regular  form;  and  this  fanatical  insurrection,  instead  of  over¬ 
turning,  served  only  to  establish  the  royal  authority.  Those  concerned  in 
it,  as  soon  as  their  enthusiastic  rage  had  subsided,  were  filled  with  apprehen¬ 
sion  and  terror  at  the  thoughts  of  insulted  majesty:  while  the  body  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  or  to  gain  the  favour  of  their  prince,  con¬ 
tended  who  should  be  most  forward  to  execute  his  vengeancc.(5) 

A  convention  of  estates  being  called  in  January,  1597,  pronounced  the  late 
insurrection  to  be  high-treason;  ordained  every  clergyman  to  subscribe  a 
declaration  of  his  submission  to  the  king’s  jurisdiction,  in  all  matters  civil 
and  criminal;  empowered  magistrates  to  commit  instantly  to  prison  any 
minister,  who  in  his  sermons  should  utter  any  indecent  reflections  on  the 
king’s  conduct,  and  prohibited  any  ecclesiastical  judicatory  to  meet  without 
the  king’s  license.  (6)  These  ordinances  were  confirmed  the  same  year,  by 
the  general  assembly  of  the  kirk,  which  also  declared  sentences  of  summary 
excommunication  unlawful,  and  vested  in  the  crown  the  right  of  nominating 
ministers  to  the  parishes  in  the  principal  towns. (7) 

These  were  great  and  necessary  steps ;  and  perhaps  James  should  have 
proceeded  no  farther  in  altering  the  government  or  worship  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.  But  he  was  not  yet  satisfied :  he  longed  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the 
Episcopal  model ;  and,  after  various  struggles,  he  acquired  sufficient  influence 
over  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  even  before  his  accession  to  the  crown  of 
England,  to  get  an  act  passed  by  their  general  assembly,  declaring  those 
ministers,  on  whom  the  king  should  confer  the  vacant  bishopricks  and  abbeys, 
entitled  to.avote  in  parliament. (8)  Nor  did  he  stop  here.  No  sooner  was 
he  firmly  seated  on  the  English  throne,  than  he  engaged  them,  though  with 
still  greater  reluctance,  to  receive  the  bishops  as  perpetual  presidents,  or 
moderators,  in  their  ecclesiastical  synods. 

(1)  Robertson,  Hist.  Scot.  vol.  ii.  (2)  Td.  ibid.  (3)  Spotswood. 

(4)  Robertson,  Hist.  Scot,  book  viii.  vol.  ii.  (5)  Id  ibid.  (6)  Id.  ibid. 

<7  Spotswood,  p.  433.  (8)  Spotswood,  p.  4Sa 
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The  abhorrence  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  against  Episcopacy  was  still, 
however,  very  great :  nor  could  all  the  devices  invented  for  restraining  and 
circumscribing  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  those  who  were  to  be  raised  to 
these  new  honours,  or  the  hope  of  sharing  them,  allay  their  jealousy  and 
fear.(l)  James  was  therefore  sensible,  that  he  never  could  establish  a  con 
formity  in  worship  and  discipline,  between  the  churches  of  England  and 
Scotland,  until  he  could  procure  from  the  Scottish  parliament  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  his  own  supremacy  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes.  This  was  the 
principal  object  of  his  visit  to  his  native  country:  where  he  proposed  to  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  which  was  then  assembled,  that  an  act  might  be 
passed,  declaring  that  “  whatever  his  majesty  should  determine  in  regard  to 
the  external  government  of  the  church,  with  the  consent  of  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  a  competent  number  of  the  ministers,  should  have  the  force  of 
a  law.”(2) 

Had  this  bill  received  the  sanction  of  parliament,  the  king’s  ecclesiastical 
government  would  have  been  established  in  its  full  extent ;  as  it  was  not 
determined  what  number  of  the  clergy  should  be  deemed  competent  and 
their  nomination  was  left  entirely  to  himself.  Some  of  them  protested:  they 
apprehended,  they  said,  that,  by  means  of  this  new  authority,  the  purity  of 
their  church  would  be  polluted  with  all  the  rites  and  forms  of  the  church 
of  England;  and  James,  dreading  clamour  and  opposition,  dropped  his 
favourite  measure.  He  was  able,  however,  next  year,  to  extort  a  vote  from 
the  general  assembly  of  the  kirk,  for  receiving  certain  ceremonies  upon  which 
his  heart  was  more  particularly  set;  namely,  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  the 
private  administration  of  it  to  sick  persons,  the  confirmation  of  children,  and 
the  observance  of  Christmas  and  other  festivals. (3)  Thus,  by  an  ill-timed 
zeal  for  insignificant  forms,  the  king  betrayed,  though  in  an  opposite  man¬ 
ner,  an  equal  narrowness  of  mind  with  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  whom  he 
affected  to  hold  in  contempt.  The  constrained  consent  of  the  general 
assembly  was  belied  by  the  inward  sentiments  of  all  ranks  of  people :  even 
the  few,  over  whom  religious  prejudices  have  less  influence,  thought  national 
honour  sacrificed  by  a  servile  imitation  of  the  modes  of  worship  practised  in 
England.  (4) 

A  series  of  unpopular  measures  conspired  to  increase  that  odium,  into 
which  James  had  now  fallen  in  both  kingdoms,  and  which  continued  to  the 
end  of  his  reign.  The  first  of  these  v/as  the  execution  of  sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

This  extraordinary  man,  who  suggested  the  first  idea  of  the  English  colo¬ 
nies  in  North  America,  and  who  had  attempted,  as  early  as  the  year  1586,  a 
settlement  in  the  country  now  known  by  the  name  of  North  Carolina,  then 
considered  as  part  of  Virginia,  had  also  made  a  voyage,  in  1595,  to  Guiana, 
in  South  America.  The  extravagant  account  which  he  published  of  the 
riches  of  this  latter  country,  where  no  mines  of  any  value  have  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered,  has  drawn  much  censure  upon  his  veracity:  particularly  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  apparently  fabulous  empire  and  city  of  Manoa  or  Eldorado,  the 
sovereign  of  which  he  conjectures  possessed  more  treasure  than  the  Spaniards 
had  drawn  from  both  Mexico  and  Peru. (5) 

Raleigh’s  motive  for  uttering  these  splendid  falsities  seems  to  have  been 
a  desire  of  turning  the  avidity  of  his  countrymen  towards  that  quarter  of  the 
New  World  where  the  Spaniards  had  found  the  precious  metals  in  such 
abundance.  This,  indeed,  sufficiently  appears  from  his  relation  of  certain 
Peruvian  prophecies,  which  expressly  pointed  out  the  English  as  the  con¬ 
querors  and  deliverers  of  that  rich  country,  which  he  had  discovered.  As  he 
was  known,  however,  to  be  a  man  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind,  and  it  did 
not  appear  that  he  had  enriched  himself  by  his  voyage,  little  regard  seems 


(1)  Perhaps  the  Presbyterian  clergy  might  have  been  less  obstinate  in  rejecting  James’s  scheme  of 
uniformity,  had  any  prospect  remained  of  recovering  the  patrimony  of  the  church*  But  that,  they  knew, 
had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the  rapacious  nobility  and  gentry,  and  at  their  own  instigation:  so  that  all  hope 
of  a  restitution  of  church-lands  was  cut  otf;  and  without  such  restitution,  the  ecclesiastical  dignllietf 
could  scarcely  become  the  object  of  the  ambition  of  a  rational  mind. 

(2)  Spoiswood.  Franklin.  (3)  Id.  ibid.  (4)  Hume.  chap,  xlvih 

(5)  his  Relat.  in  Hackluyt’s  Ooilui. 
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to  have  been  paid  to  his  narrative  either  by  Elizabeth  or  the  nation.  But 
after  he  had  languished  many  years  in  confinement,  as  a  punishment  for  his 
conspiracy  against  James ;  when  the  envy  excited  by  Ins  superior  talents 
was  laid  asleep,  and  commiseration  awakened  for  his  unhappy  condition ;  a 
report  which  he  propagated  of  a  wonderfully  rich  gold  mine  that  he  formerly 
had  discovered  in  Guiana  obtained  universal  belief.  People  of  all  ranks  were 
impatient  to  take  possession  of  a  country  overflowing  with  the  precious 
metals,  and  to  which  the  nation  was  supposed  to  have  a  right  by  priority  of 
discovery. 

The  king,  by  his  own  account,  gave  little  credit  to  this  report,  not  only 
because  he  believed  there  was  no  such  mine  in  nature  as  the  one  described, 
but  because  he  considered  Raleigh  as  a  man  of  desperate  fortune,  whose 
business  it  was  by  any  means  to  procure  his  freedom,  and  reinstate  himself 
in  credit  and  authority.(l)  Thinking,  however,  that  he  had  already  under¬ 
gone  sufficient  punishment,  James  ordered  him  to  be  released  from  the  tower: 
and  when  the  hopes  held  out  to  the  nation  had  induced  multitudes  to  adopt  his 
views,  the  king  gave  him  permission  to  pursue  the  projected  enterprise,  and 
vested  him  with  authority  over  his  fellow-adventurers ;  but  being  still  diffident 
of  his  intentions,  he  refused  to  grant  him  a  pardon,  that  he  might  have  some 
check  upon  his  future  conduct.  (2) 

The  preparations  made,  in  consequence  of  this  commission,  alarmed  Gon- 
domar,  the  Spanish  ambassador ;  and  although  Raleigh  protested  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  his  intentions,  and  James  urged  his  royal  prohibition  against  invading 
any  of  the  settlements  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  that  minister  conveyed  to  his 
court  intelligence  of  the  expedition,  and  his  apprehensions  from  it.  Twelve 
armed  vessels,  he  justly  concluded,  could  not  be  fitted  out  without  some  pur¬ 
pose  of  hostility;  and  as  Spain  was  then  the  only  European  power  that  had 
possessions  in  that  part  of  America  to  which  this  fleet  M'as  destined,  orders 
were  given  by  the  court  of  Madrid  for  fortifying  all  its  settlements  on  or  near 
the  coast  of  Guiana. 

It  soon  appeared  that  this  precaution  was  not  unnecessary.  Though 
Raleigh’s  commission  empowered  him  only  to  settle  on  a  coast  possessed  by 
savage  and  barbarous  inhabitants,  he  steered  his  course  directly  for  the  river 
Oroiioeo,  where  he  knew  there  was  a  Spanish  town  named  St.  Thomas ;  and, 
without  any  provocation,  sent  a  detachment,  under  his  son  and  his  old  asso¬ 
ciate  captain  Keymis,  who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  former  voyage,  to  dis¬ 
lodge  the  Spaniards,  and  take  possession  of  that  town ;  while  he  himself, 
with  the  larger  vessels,  guarded  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  order  to  obstruct 
such  Spanish  ships  as  should  attempt  the  relief  of  the  place. (3)  The  Span¬ 
iards,  apprized  of  this  invasion,  opposed  the  landing  of  the  English ;  as  they 
had  foreseen.  Young  Raleigh  was  killed  by  a  shot,  while  animating  his  fol¬ 
lowers  :  Keymis,  however,  and  his  surviving  companions,  not  dismayed  by 
the  unfortunate  accident,  look,  plundered,  and  burnt  St.  Thomas ;  but  found 
in  it  no  booty  any  way  adequate  to  their  expectations. (4) 

It  might  have  been  expected,  that  these  bold  adventurers,  having  overcome 
all  opposition,  would  now  have  gone  in  quest  of  the  gold  mine,  the  great 
object  of  their  enterprise,  as  Keymis  was  said  to  be  as  well,  if  not  better 
acquainted  with  it  than  Raleigh.  But  although  that  officer  affirmed  he  was 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  place,  he  refused,  under  the  most  absurd  pretences, 
to  carry  his  companions  thither,  or  to  take  any  effectual  step  for  again  finding 

(1)  King  James’s  Vindic(Ltion^\x\  the  Harleian  Miscellavy^  vol.  iii.  No.  2.  (2)  Td.  ibid. 

(3)  All  these  particulars  may  be  distinctly  collected  from  the  king’s  Vindicatiov^zind  Raleigh’s  Jlpalogy. 

(4)  In  apology  for  this  violence,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  Spaniards  had  built  the  town  of  St.  Thomas  in 
a  country  originally  discovered  by  Raleigh,  and  therefore  he  had  a  right  to  dispossess  them.  Admitting 
that  to  be  the  case,  Raleigh  could  never  be  excusable  in  making  war  without  any  commission  empowering 
him  so  to  do,  much  less  in  invading  the  Spanish  settlements  contrary  to  his  commission.  But  the  fact  is 
otherwise:  the  Spaniards  had  frequently  visited  the  coast  of  Guiana  before  Raleigh  touched  upon  it.  Even 
at  early  as  the  year  1490,  Alonzo  de  Ojedo  and  Ameiicus  Vespucius  had  landed  on  different  jilaces  on  that 
coast,  and  made  some  excursions  up  the  country  (Herrera,  dec.  i  lib.  iv.cap.  1,2) ;  and  the  great  Columbus 
himself  had  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoco  some  years  before.  Between  three  and  four  hundred 
Spaniards  are  said  to  have  been  killed  by  Keymis  and  his  party,  at  the  sacking  of  St.  Thomas.  “  This  i« 
the  true  mine  /”  said  young  Raleigh,  as  he  rushed  on  to  the  attack ; — “  and  none  but  fools  looked  for  any 
other.  Howel’s  Letters^  vol.  il 
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it  himself.  Struck,  as  it  should  seem,  with  the  atrocity  of  his  conduct,  and 
with  his  embarrassing  situation,  he  immediately  returned  to  Raleigh  with  the 
sorrowful  news  of  his  son’s  death,  and  the  disappointment  of  his  followers. 
The  interview,  it  may  be  conjectured,  was  not  the  most  agreeable  that  could 
have  ensued  between  the  parties.  Under  the  strong  agitation  of  mind  which 
it  occasioned,  Keymis,  keenly  sensible  to  reproach,  and  foreseeing  disgrace, 
if  not  an  ignominious  death  as  the  reward  of  his  violence  and  imposture, 
retired  into  his  cabin,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

The  sequel  of  this  delusive  and  pompous  expedition  is  still  more  painful  to 
relate.  The  adventurers  in  general  now  concluded  that  they  were  deceived 
by  Raleigh ;  that  the  story  of  the  mine  had  only  been  invented  to  afford  him 
a  pretext  for  pillaging  St.  Thomas,  the  spoils  of  which,  he  hoped,  would  en¬ 
courage  his  followers  to  proceed  to  the  plunder  of  other  Spanish  settlements; 
that  he  expected  to  repair  his  ruined  fortune  by  such  daring  enterprises, 
trusting  to  the  riches  he  should  acquire  for  obtaining  a  pardon  from  James; 
or  if  that  prospect  failed  him,  that  he  meant  to  take  refuge  in  some  foreign 
country,  where  his  wealth  would  secure  him  an  asylum. (l)  The  inconsider¬ 
able  booty  gained  by  the  sack  of  St.  Thomas  discouraged  his  followers, 
however,  from  embracing  these  splendid  projects,  though  it  appears  that  he 
had  employed  many  artifices  to  engage  them  in  his  designs.  Besides,  they 
saw  a  palpable  absurdity  in  a  fleet,  acting  under  the  sanction  of  royal  autho¬ 
rity,  committing  depredations  against  the  allies  of  the  crown :  they  therefore 
thought  it  safest,  whatever  might  be  their  inclinations,  or  how  great  soever 
their  disappointment,  to  return  immediately  to  England,  and  carry  their  leader 
along  with  them  to  answer  for  his  conduct. 

On  the  examination  of  Raleigh  and  his  companions,  before  the  privy 
council,  where  the  foregoing  facts  were  brought  to  light,  it  appeared  that 
the  king’s  suspicions,  in  regard  to  his  intentions,  had  been  well  grounded ; 
that,  contrary  to  his  instructions,  he  had  committed  hostilities  against  the 
subjects  of  his  majesty’s  ally,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  had  wilfully  burned 
and  destroyed  a  town  belonging  to  that  prince  ;  so  that  he  might  have  been 
tried  either  by  common  law  for  this  act  of  violence,  or  by  martial  law  for 
breach  of  orders.  But  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  crown  lawyers,  as  we  learn 
from  Bacon,(2)  that  as  Raleigh  still  lay  under  an  actual  attainder  for  high- 
treason,  he  could  not  be  brought  to  a  new  trial  for  any  other  crime.  James, 
therelore,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  court  of  Madrid,  which  was  very  clamorous 
on  this  occasion,  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution  upon  his  former  sen¬ 
tence. 

Raleigh’s  behaviour,  since  his  return,  had  hitherto  been  beneath  the  dignity 
of  his  character.  He  had  counterfeited  madness,  sickness,  and  a  variety  of 
distempers,  in  order  to  protract  his  examination,  and  enable  him  to  procure 
the  means  of  his  escape.  But  finding  his  fate  inevitable,  lie  now  collected 
all  his  courage,  and  met  death  with  the  most  heroic  indifference.  Feeling 
the  edge  of  the  axe  with  which  he  was  to  be  beheaded,  “  ’T  is  a  sharp  remedy,” 
said  he,  “  but  a  sure  one  for  all  ills  !”(3)  then  calmly  laid  his  head  on  the 
block,  and  received  the  fatal  blow. 

Of  all  the  transactions  of  a  reign  distinguished  by  public  discontent,  this 
was  perhaps  the  most  odious.  Men  of  every  condition  were  filled  with  in¬ 
dignation  against  the  court.  Even  such  as  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
Raleigh’s  punishment,  blamed  the  measure.  They  thought  it  cruel  to  exe¬ 
cute  a  sentence,  originally  severe,  and  tacitly  pardoned,  which  had  been  so 
long  suspended;  and  they  considered  it  as  mean  and  impolitic,  even  though 
a  new  trial  had  been  instituted,  to  sacrifice  to  a  concealed  enemy  of  England 
the  only  man  in  the  kingdom  w'hose  reputation  was  high  for  valour  and 
military  experience. 

Unhappily  for  James,  the  intimate  connexions  which  he  was  endeavouring 
to  form  with  Spain,  in  themselves  disgustful  to  the  nation,  increased  the 

(1)  See  the  King’s  Fi'ndicaittwt. 

See  Original  &c.  pubjinbed  by  Dr.  Birch,  p.  18L  (3)  Franklin. 
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public  dissatisfaction.  Gondomar,  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Madrid,  a 
man  capable  of  the  most  artful  flattery,  and  no  stranger  to  the  king’s  here¬ 
ditary  pride,  had  proposed  a  match  between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the 
second  daughter  of  his  Catholic  majesty  ;  and  in  order  to  render  the  tempta 
lion  irresistible  to  the  English  monarch,  whose  necessities  were  well  known, 
he  gave  hopes  of  an  immense  fortune  with  the  Spanish  princess.  Allured  by 
the  prospect  of  that  alliance,  James,  it  has  been  affirmed,  was  not  only 
induced  to  bring  Raleigh  to  the  block,  but  to  abandon  the  elector  Palatine, 
his  son-in-law,  and  the  Protestant  interest  in  Gennany,  to  the  ambition  of 
the  house  of  Austria.  This  latter  suspicion  completed  the  odium  occasioned 
by  the  former,  and  roused  the  attention  of  parliament. 

We  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  observe(l)  in  what  manner  Frederic  V. 
elector  Palatine,  was  induced,  by  the  persecuted  Protestants,  to  accept  the 
crown  of  Bohemia,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  king  of  England,  his  father- 
in-law  ;  and  how  he  was  chased  from  that  kingdom,  and  stripped  of  all  his 
hereditary  dominions,  by  the  power  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  supported 
by  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  Evangelical  Union,  or  Protestant  body  in  Germany,  though  assisted  by 
the  United  Provinces.  The  news  of  these  disasters  no  sooner  reached  Eng¬ 
land  than  the  voice  of  the  nation  was  loud  against  the  king’s  inactivity. 
People  of  all  ranks  were  on  fire  to  engage  in  the  defence  of  the  distressed 
Palatine,  and  rescue  their  Protestant  brethren  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
idolatrous  Catholics,  their  implacable  and  cruel  enemies.  In  this  quarrel 
they  would  cheerfully  have  marched  to  the  extremity  of  Europe,  have  in¬ 
considerately  plunged  themselves  into  a  chaos  of  German  politics,  and  freely 
have  expended  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  kingdom.  They  therefore  re¬ 
garded  James’s  neutrality  as  a  base  desertion  of  the  cause  of  God  and  of  his 
holy  religion :  not  reflecting,  that  their  interference  in  the  wars  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  however  agreeable  to  pious  zeal,  could  not  be  justified  on  any  sound 
maxims  of  policy. 

The  king’s  ideas,  relative  to  this  matter,  were  not  more  liberal  than  those 
of  his  subjects  ;  but  happily,  for  once,  they  were  more  friendly  to  the  welfare 
of  the  nation.  Shocked  at  the  revolt  of  a  people  against  their  prince,  he 
refused,  on  that  account,  to  patronise  the  Bohemian  Protestants,  or  to  bestow 
on  his  son-in-law  the  title  of  king  ;(2)  although  he  owned  that  he  had  not 
examined  their  pretensions,  privileges,  or  constitution. (3)  To  have  with¬ 
drawn  their  allegiance  from  their  sovereign,  under  whatever  circumstances, 
was,  in  his  eyes,  an  enormous  crime,  and  a  sufficient  reason  for  denying  them 
any  support ;  as  if  subjects  must  be  ever  in  the  wrong,  when  they  stand  in 
opposition  to  those  who  have  acquired  or  assumed  authority  over  them,  how 
much  soever  that  authority  may  have  been  abused ! 

The  Spanish  match  is  likewise  allowed  to  have  had  some  influence  upon 
the  political  sentiments  of  James  on  this  occasion.  He  flattered  himself  that, 
in  consequence  of  his  son’s  marriage  with  the  infanta,  and  the  intimate  con¬ 
nexions  it  would  form  between  England  and  Spain,  besides  other  advantages, 
the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  might  be  procured  from  motives  of  mere 
friendship.  The  principal  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  however, 
thought  very  differently :  that  projected  marriage  was  the  great  object  of  their 
terror.  They  saw  no  good  that  could  result  from  it,  but  were  apprehensive 
of  a  multitude  of  evils,  which,  as  the  guardians  of  public  liberty  and  general 
happiness,  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  prevent.  They  accordingly  framed 
a  remonstrance  to  the  king,  representing  the  enormous  growth  of  the  Austrian 
power,  become  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  alarming  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  England :  and  they  entreated  his  majesty 
instantly  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  Palatine  ;  to  turn  his  sword  against 
Spain,  whose  treasures  were  the  chief  support  of  the  Catholic  interest  over 
Europe ;  and  to  exclude  all  hope  of  the  toleration  or  re-establishment  of 

(1)  Part  I.  Letter  LXXIV.  (2)  Riishworth,  vol.  1. 

(3)  It  was  a  very  dangerous  precedent,  be  said,  against  aU  Christian  kings,  to  allow  tlie  translation  of  • 
crown  by  the  people.  Franklin,  p.  48. 
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popery  in  the  kingdom,  by  entering  into  no  negotiation  for  the  marriage  of 
his  son  Charles,  but  with  a  Protestant  princess.  Yet  more  effectually  to 
extinguish  that  idolatrous  worship,  they  requested  that  the  fines  and  confisca¬ 
tions  to  which  the  Catholics  were  subject,  by  law,  should  be  levied  with  the 
utmost  rigour ;  and  that  the  children  of.  such  as  refused  to  conform  to  the 
established  worship  should  be  taken  from  their  parents,  and  committed  to  the 
care  of  Protestant  divines  and  schoolmasters. (1) 

Inflamed  with  indignation  at  hearing  these  instructions,  which  militated 
against  all  his  favourite  maxims  of  government,  James  instantly  wrote  to 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  commanding  him  to  admouish  the 
members,  in  his  majesty’s  name,  not  to  presume  to  meddle  with  any  thing 
that  regarded  his  government,  or  with  deep  matters  of  state,  as  above  their 
reach  and  capacity  ;  and  especially  not  to  touch  on  his  son’s  marriage  with 
a  daughter  of  Spain,  nor  to  attack  the  honour  of  that  king,  or  any  other  of  his 
friends  and  confederates. (3)  Conscious  of  their  strength  and  popularity,  the 
commons  were  rather  roused  than  intimidated  by  this  imperious  letter. 
Along  with  a  new  remonstrance  they  returned  the  former,  which  had  been 
withdrawn ;  and  maintained,  that  they  were  entitled  to  interpose  with  their 
counsel  in  all  matters  of  government;  and  that  entire  freedom  of  speech,  in 
their  debates  on  public  business,  was  their  ancient  and  undoubted  right,  and  an 
inheritance  transmitted  to  themyronr  their  ancestors. (3) 

The  king’s  reply  was  keen  and  ready.  He  told  the  house,  that  their  re¬ 
monstrance  was  more  like  a  denunciation  of  war  than  an  address  of  dutiful 
and  loyal  subjects ;  that  their  pretension  to  inquire  into  all  state  affairs, 
without  exception,  was  a  plenipotence  to  which  none  of  their  ancestors,  even 
during  the  weakest  reigns,  had  ever  dared  to  aspire :  and  he  closed  his 
answer  with  the  following  memorable  words,  which  discover  a  very  consider¬ 
able  share  of  political  sagacity:  “  Although  we  cannot  allow  of  your  style,  in 
mentioning  your  ancient  and  undoubted  right  and  inheritance,  but  would  rather 
have  wished,  that  ye  had  said,  that  your  privileges  were  derived  from  the 
grace  and  permission  of  our  ancestors  and  us  (for  the  most  of  them  grew 
from  precedents,  which  show  rather  a  toleration  than  inheritance) ;  yet  we 
are  pleased  to  give  jmu  our  royal  assurance,  that  as  long  as  you  contain  your¬ 
selves  within  the  limits  of  your  duty,  we  will  be  as  careful  to  maintain  and 
preserve  your  lawful  liberties  and  privileges  as  ever  any  of  our  predecessors 
were,  nay,  as  to  preserve  our  own  royal  prerogative. ”(4) 

Alarmed  at  this  dangerous  insinuation,  that  their  privileges  were  derived 
from  royal  favour,  the  commons  framed  a  protest,  in  which  they  opposed  pre¬ 
tension  to  pretension,  and  declared,  “  That  the  liberties,  franchises,  privileges, 
and  jurisdictior.s  of  parliament  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted  birthright  and 
inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  England,  and  that  the  arduous  and  urgent  affairs 
concerning  the  king,  state,  and  defence  of  the  realm,  and  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  the  maintenance  and  making  of  laws,  and  redress  of  grievances, 
which  daily  happen  within  this  realm,  ave  proper  subjects,  and  matter  of  coun¬ 
sel  or  debate,  in  parliament ;  and  that  in  the  handling  and  proceeding  on  these 
businesses,  every  member  of  the  house  of  parliament  hath,  and  of  right  ought 
to  have,  freedom  of  speech  to  propound,  treat,  reason,  and  bring  to  conclusion 
the  same.”(5) 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  was  fully  opened,  between  the  king  and  parliament, 
the  grand  dispute  concerning  privilege  and  prerogative,  which  gave  birth  to 
the  Court  and  Country  Parties,  and  which  so  long  occupied  the  tongues,  the 
pens,  and  even  swords,  of  the  most  able  and  active  men  in  the  nation.  With¬ 
out  entering  deeply  into  this  dispute  (of  which  you  must  make  yourself  mas¬ 
ter  by  consulting  the  controversial  writers),  or  taking  side  with  either  party, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  if  our  ancestors,  from  the  violent  invasion  of  William 
the  Norman  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  did  not  enjoy  so  perfect, 
or  perhaps  so  extensive,  a  system  of  liberty,  as  since  the  revolution,  in  1688, 
they  were  at  no  time  legally  subject  to  the  rule  of  an  absolute  sovereign ;  and 

(1)  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  (2)  Id.  ibid.  (3)  Rushworth,  ubi  sup.  See  also  Franklin  and  Kennet 

(4)  Franklin.  Rushworth.  (5j  Rushworth,  vol.  i. 
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that,  although  the  victorious  amis  and  insidious  policy  of  a  foreign  and  hostile 
prince  obliged  them,  in  the  hour  of  misfortune,  to  submit  to  his  ambitious  sway, 
and  to  the  tyrannical  laws  which  he  afterward  thought  proper  to  impose  upon 
the  nation,  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  never  extinguished  in  tlie  breasts  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen.  They  still  looked  back,  with  admiration  and  regret,  to  their  inde¬ 
pendent  condition  under  their  native  princes,  and  to  the  unlimited  freedom  of 
their  Saxon  forefathers ;  and,  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit,  they 
compelled  their  princes  of  the  Norman  line,  to  restore  to  them  the  most 
essential  of  their  former  laws,  privileges,  and  immunities.  These  original 
rights,  as  we  have  seen,  were  repeatedly  confirmed  to  them  by  charters;  and 
if  they  were  also  frequently  violated  by  encroaching  princes,  those  violations 
ought  never  to  be  pleaded  as  precedents,  every  such  violation  being  a  flagrant 
act  of  injustice  and  perjury,  as  every  king,  by  his  coronation  oath,  was 
solemnly  bound  to  maintain  the  national  charters.  Nor  did  the  people,  keenly 
sensible  to  those  injuries  and  insults,  fail  to  avenge  themselves  as  often  as  in 
their  power,  on  the  invaders  of  their  liberties,  or  to  take  new  measures  for 
their  future  security. 

This  much  is  certain.  But  whether  the  commons  were  at  first  admitted 
into  parliament  through  the  indulgence  of  the  prince,  or  in  consequence  of  an 
original  right  to  sit  there,  and  what  they  claimed  as  their  constitutional  pro¬ 
vince,  are  matters  of  more  intricacy,  and  less  moment.  That  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  I  have  had  occasion  to  consider  in  deducing  the  effects  of  the  Norman 
revolution,  and  in  tracing  the  progress  of  society  in  Europe. (1)  It  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  sutficient  here  to  observe,  that  the  English  government  was  never  a 
mere  monarchy ;  that  there  was  always  a  parliament  or  national  assembly ; 
that  the  commons,  or  third  estate,  had  very  early,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
of  any  political  importance,  a  place  in  that  assembly ;  and  that  the  privileges 
for  which  they  now  contended  were  essential  to  enable  them  to  act  with  dig¬ 
nity,  or  indeed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  useful  to  the  community,  either  in 
their  deliberative  or  legislative  capacity. 

The  subsequent  transactions  of  James’s  reign  were  neither  numerous  nor 
important.  They  afford  us,  howevei^  a  precious  picture  of  the  weakness  and 
extravagance  of  human  nature ;  and  therefore  deserve  onr  attention,  as 
observers  of  the  manners  as  well  as  of  the  policy  of  nations,  and  of  the  vices 
and  follies  no  less  than  of  the  respectable  qualities  of  men. 

The  Spanish  match  was  still  the  king’s  favourite  object.  In  order  to  faci¬ 
litate  that  measure,  he  despatched  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Digby,  soon 
after  created  earl  of  Bristol,  as  his  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  while 
he  softened  at  home  the  severity  of  the  laws  against  popish  recusants.  The 
same  religious  motives  which  had  hitherto  made  the  Spaniards  averse  against 
the  marriage  now  disposed  them  to  promote  it.  They  hoped  to  see  the 
Catholic  church  freed  from  persecution,  if  not  the  ancient  worship  re¬ 
established  in  England,  by  means  of  the  infanta :  and  so  full  were  they  of 
this  idea,  that  Bristol,  a  vigilant  and  discerning  minister,  assured  his  master 
that  the  Palatine  would  not  only  be  restored  to  his  dominions,  but,  what  was 
still  more  agreeable  to  the  needy  monarch,  that  a  dowry  of  two  million  of 
pesoes,  or  about  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  would  accompany 
the  royal  bride.  (2) 

This  alliance,  however,  was  still  odious  to  the  English  nation ;  and  Buck¬ 
ingham,  become  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  Bristol,  by  a  most  absurd 
adventure  contrived  to  ruin  both  him  and  the  negotiation.  On  purpose  to 
ingra,tiate  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  with  whose  candid 
turn  of  mind  he  was  well  acquainted,  he  represented  to  him  the  peculiar 
unhappiness  of  princes  in  commonly  receiving  to  their  arms  an  unknown 
bride — one  not  endeared  by  sympathy,  nor  obliged  by  services,  wooed  by 
treaties  alone,  and  attached  by  no  ties  but  those  of  political  interest !  that  it 

(1)  Part  1.  Let.  XXIII.  and  XXX. 

(2)  Rushworih,  vol.  i.  The  marriage  and  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate,  we  are  assured,  by  the  most 
undoubted  testimony,  were  always  considered  by  the  court  of  Spain  as  inseparable.  Pari.  BisU  vol.  vi. 
p.  66.  Franklin,  p.  71, 72. 
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was  in  his  power,  by  going  into  Spain  in  person,  to  avoid  all  these  incon¬ 
veniences,  and  to  lay  such  an  obligation  on  the  infanta,  if  he  found  her  really 
worthy  of  his  love,  as  could  not  fail  to  warm  the  coldest  affections ;  that  his 
journey  to  Madrid,  so  conformable  to  the  generous  ideas  of  Spanish  gallantry, 
would  recommend  him  to  the  princess  under  the  endearing  character  of  a 
devoted  lover  and  daring  adventurer ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  would  afford 
him  a  glorious  opportunity  of  choosing  for  himself,  and  of  examining  with 
his  own  senses  the  companion  of  his  future  life,  and  the  partner  of  his  bed 
and  throned  1) 

These  arguments  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  affectionate  temper  of 
Charles.  He  obtained,  in  an  unguarded  hour,  his  father’s  consent  to  the 
Spanish  journey;  and  off  the  two  adventurers  set,  to  the  great  uneasiness 
of  James ;  who,  as  soon  as  he  had  leisure  for  reflection,  became  afraid  of  bad 
consequences  resulting  from  the  unbridled  spirit  of  Iluckingham,  and  the 
youth  and  inexperience  of  his  son.  His  apprehensions  were  but  too  well 
founded;  yet,  for  a  time,  the  affairs  of  the  prince  of  Wales  wore  a  very  pro¬ 
mising  and  happy  appearance  at  Madrid.  Philip  IV.,  one  of  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  monarchs  that  ever  sat  on  the  Spanish  throne,  paid  Charles  a  visit 
immediately  on  his  arrival,  and  expressed  the  utmost  gratitude  for  the  con-* 
fidence  reposed  in  him.  He  gave  him  a  golden  key,  which  opened  all  his 
apartments,  that  the  prince  might,  without  any  introduction,  have  access  to 
him  at  all  hours.  He  took  the  left  hand  of  him  on  every  occasion  and  in 
every  place,  except  in  the  apartments  assigned  to  Charles ;  a  distinction 
founded  on  the  most  perfect  principles  of  politeness:  “For  here,”  said  Philip, 
“  you  are  at  home !”  He  was  introduced  into  the  palace  with  the  same  pomp 
and  ceremony  that  attended  the  kings  of  Spain  at  their  coronation.  All  the 
jails  were  thrown  open,  and  all  the  prisoners  received  their  freedom,  as  if 
the  most  fortunate  and  honourable  event  had  happened  to  the  monarchy. (2) 

Independent  of  his  enthusiastic  gallantry  towards  the  infanta,  and  the 
unparalleled  confidence  which  he  had  placed  in  the  honour  of  the  Spanish 
nation  by  his  romantic  journey  to  Madrid,  the  decent  reserve  and  modest 
deportment  of  Charles  endeared  him  to  that  grave  and  formal  people,  and 
inspired  them  with  the  most  favourable  ideas  of  his  character;  while  the 
bold  manner,  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  discourse,  the  sallies  of  passion, 
the  levity  and  the  licentiousness  of  Buckingham,  rendered  him  odious  to  the 
whole  court.  The  grandees  could  not  conceal  their  surprise,  that  such  an 
unprincipled  young  man,  who  seemed  to  respect  no  laws  divine  or  human 
should  be  allowed  to  obtrude  himself  into  a  negotiation,  already  almost  con¬ 
ducted  to  a  happy  issue,  by  so  able  a  statesman  as  Bristol :  and  the  ministry 
hinted  a  doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of  his  powers,  as  they  had  not  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  privy  council  of  England,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  assuming 
the  merit  of  the  matrimonial  treaty.  He  grossly  insulted,  and  publicly  quar¬ 
relled  with  Olivares,  the  prime  minister;  a  circumstance  that  drew  on  him 
yet  greater  detestation  from  the  Spanish  courtiers,  who  contemplated  with 
horror  the  infanta’s  future  condition,  in  being  exposed  to  the  approaches  of 
such  a  brutal  man. (3) 

Sensible  how  much  he  was  hated  by  the  Spaniards,  and  dreading  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  the  court  of  Madrid  would  acquire  in  England,  in  consequence 
of  the  projected  marriage,  Buckingham  resolved  to  poison  the  mind  of  the 
prince ;  and  yet,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  nuptials  from  taking  place  : — and 
he  effected  his  purpose.  But  history  has  not  informed  us  by  what  arguments 
he  induced  Charles  to  offer  so  heinous  an  affront  to  the  Spanish  nation,  after 
such  generous  treatment,  and  to  the  infanta,  whom  he  had  gone  so  far  to 
visit,  and  for  whom  he  had  hitherto  expressed  the  warmest  attachment.  In 
regard  to  those  we  are  totally  in  the  dark.  For  although  we  may  conjecture, 
from  his  subsequent  conduct,  that  they  were  of  the  political  kind,  we  only 
know  with  certainty,  that  when  the  prince  of  Wales  left  Madrid,  he  was  firmly 
determined  to  break  off  the  treaty  with  Spain,  notwithstanding  all  his  pro- 


(1)  Clarendon,  vol.  j. 


(3)  Franilin,  p,;74. 


(3)  Clarendon,  vcri.  t  Eushwoitli,  vol.  i. 
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fessions  to  the  contrary;  that  when  Buckingham  arrived  in  England,  he 
ascribed  the  failure  of  the  negotiation  solely  to  the  insincerity  and  duplicity 
of  the  Spaniards ;  that  by  means  of  these  false  representations,  to  which  the 
king  and  the  prince  of  Wales  meanly  gave  their  assent,  he  ingratiated  him¬ 
self  into  the  favour  of  the  popular  party ;  and  that  the  nation  eagerly  rushed 
into  a  war  against  the  Spanish  monarchy,  in  order  to  revenge  insults  it  had 
never  sustained.(l) 

The  situation  of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  was  now  truly 
pitiable ;  nor  were  the  domestic  concerns  of  that  court  a  little  distressing,  or 
the  king  of  England’s  embarrassment  small.  To  abandon  a  project,  which 
had,  during  so  many  years,  been  the  chief  object  of  his  wishes,  and  which  he 
had  now  unexpectedly  conducted  to  so  desirable  a  crisis,— a  rupture  with 
Spain,  and  the  loss  of  two  millions  of  pesoes,  were  prospects  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  the  pacific  temper  and  indigent  condition  of  James :  but  finding 
his  only  son  averse  to  a  match  which  had  always  been  odious  to  his  people, 
and  opposed  by  his  parliament,  he  yielded  to  difficulties  which  he  wanted  cou¬ 
rage  or  strength  of  mind  to  overcome. 

It  was  now  the  business  of  Charles  and  Buckingham  to  seek  for  pretences 
by  which  they  could  give  some  appearance  of  justice  to  their  intended  breach 
of  treaty.  They  accordingly  employed  many  artifices,  in  order  to  delay  or 
prevent  the  espousals;  and  these  all  proving  ineffectual,  Bristol  at  last 
received  positive  orders  not  to  deliver  the  proxy,  which  had  been  left  in  his 
hands,  until  security  was  given  for  the  full  restitution  of  the  Palatinate.  (2) 
The  king  of  Spain  understood  this  language.  He  was  acquainted  with  Buck¬ 
ingham’s  disgust,  and  had  expected  that  the  violent  disposition  and  unbounded 
influence  of  that  favourite  would  leave  nothing  unattempted  to  embroil  the 
two  nations.  Resolved,  however,  to  demonstrate  to  all  Europe  the  sincerity 
of  his  intentions,  and  to  throw  the  blame  where  it  was  due,  he  delivered  into 
Bristol’s  hands  a  written  promise,  binding  himself  to  procure  the  restoration 
of  the  elector  Palatine.  And  when  he  found  that  this  concession  gave  no 
satisfaction  to  the  court  of  England,  he  ordered  the  infanta  to  lay  aside  the 
title  of  princess  of  Wales,  which  she  had  borne  after  the  arrival  of  the  dis¬ 
pensation  from  Rome,  and  to  drop  the  study  of  the  English  language ;  com¬ 
manding,  at  the  same  time,  preparations  for  war  to  be  made  throughout  all  his 
extensive  dominions. (3) 

Bristol,  who,  during  Charles’s  residence  in  Spain,  had  always  opposed, 
though  unsuccessfully,  his  own  wise  and  well  tempered  councils  to  the  impe¬ 
tuous  measures  suggested  by  Buckingham ;  and  who,  even  after  the  prince’s 
departure,  had  strenuously  insisted  on  the  sincerity  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
conduct  of  the  treaty,  as  well  as  on  the  advantages  which  England  must  reap 
from  the  completion  of  it ;  was  enraged  to  find  his  successful  labours  ren¬ 
dered  abortive  by  the  levities  and  caprices  of  an  insolent  minion.  But  he 
was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  favourite  had  afterward  declared  himself 
his  open  enemy,  and  thrown  out  many  injurious  reflections  against  him,  both 
before  the  council  and  parliament.  Conscious,  however,  of  his  own  inno¬ 
cence,  Bristol  prepared  to  leave  Madrid  on  the  first  order  to  that  purpose « 
although  the  Catholic  king,  sorry  that  his  minister’s  enemies  should  have  so’ 
far  prevailed  as  to  infuse  prejudices  into  his  master  and  his  country  against  a 
servant  who  had  so  faithfully  discharged  his  duty  to  both,  entreated  him  to 
fix  his  residence  in  Spain,  where  he  should  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  rank 
and  fortune,  rather  than  expose  himself  to  the  inveterate  malice  of  his  rival 
and  the  ungovernable  fury  of  the  English  populace.  ’ 

Bristol’s  reply  was  truly  magnanimous.  While  he  expressed  the  utmost 
gratitude  for  that  princely  offer,  he  thought  himself  obliged,  he  said,  to  decline 
It;  that  nothing  would  more  confirm  all  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies  than 
remaining  at  Madrid ;  and  that  the  highest  dignity  in  the  Spanish  monarchy 
would  be  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the  loss  of  that  honour,  which  he  must 
endanger  by  such  exaltation.  Charmed  with  this  answer,  which  increased 

^  ai  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  Rushwortli,  vol.  j  (2)  Kusbworth,  vol.  i.  Kennct,  p.  m  (3)  Id.  ibid. 
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still  farther  his  esteem  for  the  English  ambassador,  Philip  begged  him  at  least 
to  accept  a  present  of  ten  thousand  ducats,  which  might  be  requisite  for  his 
support  until  he  could  dissipate  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies;  assuring  him,  at 
the  same  time,  that  his  compliance  should  for  ever  remain  a  secret  to  all  the 
world,  and  could  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  master.  “  There  is  one 
person,”  replied  the  generous  nobleman,  “  who  must  necessarily  know  it:  he 
is  the  earl  of  Bristol,  who  will  certainly  reveal  it  to  the  king  of  England !”( 1) 

The  king  of  England  was  unworthy  of  such  a  servant.  Bristol,  on  liis 
return,  was  immediately  committed  to  the  tower.  In  vain  did  he  demand 
an  opportunity  of  justifying  himself,  and  of  laying  his  whole  conduct  before 
his  master.  Buckingham  and  the  prince  of  Wales  were  inexorable,  unless 
he  would  acknowledge  his  misconduct;  a  proposal  which  his  high  spirit 
rejected  with  disdain.  After  being  released  from  confinement,  he  was  there¬ 
fore  ordered  to  retire  to  his  country  seat,  and  to  abstain  from  all  attendance 
in  parliament. (2) 

In  consequence  of  the  rupture  with  Spain,  and  the  hostile  disposition  in 
the  parliament,  an  alliance  was  entered  into,  as  we  have  formerly  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  notice, (3)  between  France  and  England,  in  conjunction  with  the 
United  Provinces,  for  restraining  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
recovering  the  Palatinate.  A  treaty  of  marriage  was  about  the  same  time 
negotiated  between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  Henrietta  of  France,  sister  to 
Lewis  XIII.  and  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  an  accomplished  princess,  whom 
Charles  had  seen  and  admired  in  his  way  to  Madrid,  and  who  retained,  during 
his  whole  life,  a  dangerous  ascendancy  over  him,  by  means  of  his  too  tender 
and  affectionate  heart. (4) 

This  match  was  highly  agreeable  to  James ;  who,  although  well  acquainted 
with  the  antipathy  of  his  subjects  against  any  alliance  with  Catholics,  still 
persevered  in  a  romantic  opinion,  suggested  by  hereditary  pride,  that  his  son 
would  be  degraded  by  receiving  into  his  bed  a  princess  of  less  than  royal 
extraction.{5)  He  did  not  live,  however,  to  see  the  celebration  of  the  nup¬ 
tials  ;  but  died  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  soon  after  the  failure  of  the 
expedition  under  count  Mansfeldt,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  which 
I  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  mention,  in  treating  of  the  affairs  of 
Germany.(6) 

That  James  was  contemptible  as  a  monarch  must  perhaps  be  allowed;  but 
that  he  was  so  as  a  man,  can  by  no  means  be  admitted.  His  disposition  was 
friendly,  his  temper  benevolent,  and  his  humour  gay.  He  possessed  a  con¬ 
siderable  share  of  both  learning  and  abilities,  but  wanted  that  vigour  of  mind, 
and  dignity  of  manner,  which  are  essential  to  form  a  respectable  sovereign. 
His  spirit,  rather  than  his  understanding,  was  weak ;  and  the  loftiness  of  his 
pretensions,  contrasted  with  the  smallness  of  his  kingly  power,  only  perhaps 
could  have  exposed  him  to  ridicule,  notwithstanding  the  ungracefulness  of 
his  person,  and  the  gross  familiarity  of  his  conversation.  His  turn  of  mind 
inclined  him  to  promote  the  arts,  both  useful  and  ornamental ;  and  that  peace 
which  he  loved,  and  so  timidly  courted,  was  favourable  to  industry  and  com¬ 
merce.  It  may  therefore  be  confidently  affirmed,  that  in  no  preceding  period 

(1)  Franklin,  p.  86. 

(2)  Rushworih,  vol.  i.  James,  perhaps,  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed  for  his  ungenerous  treatment 
of  Bristol,  after  his  return.  Supported  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  well  as  by  the  popular  party  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  Buckingham  exercised  the  most  cruel  despotism  over  the  king,  always  timid,  and  nowin  the  decline 
of  life.  Yet  when  Buckingham  insisted  on  Bristol’s  signing  a  confession  of  his  misconduct,  as  the  only 
means  of  regaining  favour  at  court,  James  had  the  spirit  and  the  equity  to  say,  that  it  was  “  a  iiorrible 
tyranny  to  make  an  innocent  man  declare  himself  guilty.”  Id.  ibid. 

(3)  Part  I.  Let.  LXXIV. 

(4)  A  secret  passion  for  this  princess  had  perhaps  induced  Charles,  unknown  to  himself,  to  listen  to  the 

arguments  of  Buckingham,  for  breaking  oft'  the  Spanish  match  ;  and  if  Buckingham  had  discovered  that 
passion,  he  would  not  fail  to  make  use  of  it  for  accomplishing  his  |»urpose.  Such  a  supposition  forms  the 
best  apology  for  Charles’s  conduct  in  regard  to  the  infanta.  (5)  Rushworth,  vol.  I. 

(6)  Part  I.  Let.  LXXIV.  The  troops  under  klansfeldt’s  command,  consisting  of  twelve  thousand  foot, 
and  two  thousand  horse,  were  embarked  at  Dover;  but  sailing  over  to  Calais,  he  found  noordeis  yet 
arrived  for  their  admission.  After  vyaiting  in  vain  for  such  orders,  he  judged  it  necessarv  to  sail  towards 
Zealand ;  where  the  troops  were  again  detained,  as  proper  measures  had  not  been  taken  Ibr  their  debarka¬ 
tion.  Meanwhile,  a  pestilential  distemper  had  crept  in  among  the  English  soldiers,  so  long  cooped  up  in 
narrow  vessels.  One  half  of  the  men  died  while  on  board;  and  the  other  half,  weakened  by  Bicknecs, 
appeared  too  feeble  a  body  to  march  into  the  Palatinate.  Rushworth,  vot  t  Frauklio,  p.  104. 
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of  the  English  monarchy,  was  there  a  more  sensible  increase  of  all  the 
advantages  which  distinguish  a  flourishing  people,  than  during  the  reign  of 
this  despised  prince. 

Of  six  legitimate  children,  borne  to  him  by  Anne  of  Denmark,  James  left 
only  one  son,  Charles  I.,  now  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age ;  and  one 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  to  the  elector  Palatine. — We  must  carryforward 
the  history  of  our  own  island,  my  dear  Philip,  to  the  unhappy  catastrophe  of 
Charles,  before  we  return  to  the  affairs  of  the  continent. 


LETTER  III. 

England,  from  the  Accession  of  Charles  1.  to  the  Assassination  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  in  1628. 

As  Charles  and  Buckingham,  by  breaking  off  the  Spanish  match,  and 
engaging  the  nation  in  a  war  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  had  acquired 
the  favour  of  the  popular  party  in  the  house  of  commons,  the  young  king 
was  eager  to  meet  the  representative  body  of  his  people,  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  showing  himself  to  them  in  his  new  character,  and  of  re¬ 
ceiving  a  testimony  of  their  dutiful  attachment.  Thus  confident  of  the 
affection  of  his  subjects,  and  not  doubting  but  the  parliament  would  afford  him 
a  liberal  and  voluntary  supply,  he  employed  no  intrigue  to  influence  the  votes 
of  the  members.  In  his  speech  from  the  throne  he  slightly  mentioned  the 
exigencies  of  the  state,  but  would  not  suffer  the  officers  of  the  crown,  who 
had  seats  in  the  house,  to  name  or  solicit  any  particular  sum ;  he  left  the 
whole  to  the  generosity  of  the  commons.  But  the  commons  had  no  gene¬ 
rosity  for  Charles.  Never  was  prince  more  deceived  by  placing  confidence 
in  any  body  of  men.  Though  they  knew  that  he  was  loaded  w'ith  a  large 
debt,  contracted  by  his  father ;  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  difficult  and  expen¬ 
sive  war  with  the  whole  house  of  Austria;  that  this  war  was  the  result  of 
their  own  importunate  solicitations  and  entreaties ;  and  that  they  had  solemnly 
engaged  to  yield  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  support  of  it ; — in  order  to 
answer  all  these  great  and  important  ends,  and  demonstrate  their  affection 
to  their  young  sovereign,  they  granted  him  only  two  subsidies,  amounting  to 
about  a  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  pounds.(l) 

The  causes  of  this  excessive  parsimony  deserve  to  be  traced.  It  is  in  vain 
to  say,  that  war,  during  the  feudal  times,  being  supported  by  men,  not  money, 
the  commons  were  not  yet  accustomed  to  open  their  purses.  They  must 
have  been  sensible,  that  the  feudal  militia  being  now  laid  aside,  naval  and 
military  enterprises  could  not  be  conducted  without  money ;  especially  as  the 
heads  of  the  country  party,  sir  Edward  Coke,  sir  Edwin  Sandys,  sir  Robert 
Philips,  sir  Francis  Seymour,  sir  Dudley  Digges,  sir  John  Elliot,  sir  Thomas 
Wentworth,  Mr.  Selden,  and  Mr.  Pym,  were  men  of  great  talents  and  enlarged 
views.  We  must  therefore  look  deeper  for  the  motives  of  this  cruel  mockery 
of  their  young  king,  on  his  first  appearance  in  parliament,  and  when  his  ne¬ 
cessities,  and  the  honour,  if  not  the  interests,  of  the  nation  called  for  the  most 
liberal  supply. 

These  enlightened  patriots,  animated  with  a  warm  love  of  liberty,  saw  with 
regret  a  too  extensive  authority  exercised  by  the  crown,  and,  regardless  of 
former  precedents,  were  determined  to  seize  the  opportunity  which  the  pre¬ 
sent  crisis  might  afford  them  of  restraining  the  royal  prerogative  within 
more  reasonable  bounds,  and  of  securing  the  privileges  of  the  people  by 
firmer  and  more  precise  barriers  than  the  constitution  had  hitherto  provided 
for  them.  They  accordingly  resolved  to  grant  no  supplies  to  their  neces¬ 
sitous  prince,  without  extorting  proportional  concessions  in  favour  of  civil 
liberty ;  and  how  ungenerous  soever  such  a  conduct  might  seem,  they  con- 
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ceived  that  it  was  fully  justified  by  the  beneficent  end  they  had  in  view.  The 
means  were  regular  and  constitutional.  To  grant  or  refuse  supplies  was  the 
undoubted  privilege  of  the  commons;  and  as  all  human  governments,  but 
especially  those  of  a  mixed  kind,  are  in  continual  fluctuation,  it  was,  in  their 
opinion,  as  natural  and  allowable  for  popular  assemblies  to  take  advantage  of 
favourable  conjunctures,  in  order  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  subject,  as  for 
sovereigns  to  make  use  of  such  occasions,  in  order  to  extend  the  royal 
authority. 

Besides  these  general  arguments,  the  commons  had  reasons  of  a  particular 
and  personal  nature,  which  induced  them  to  be  sparing  in  their  aids  to  the 
crown.  Though  Buckingham,  in  order  to  screen  himself  from  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  James,  who  was  enraged  at  his  breaking  off  the  Spanish  match,  had 
affected  popularity,  and  entered  into  cabals  with  the  Puritans,  they  were 
always  doubtful  of  his  sincerity.  Now  secure  of  the  confidence  of  Charles, 
he  had  realized  their  suspicions,  by  abandoning  them ;  and  was,  on  that 
account,  the  distinguished  object  of  their  hatred,  as  well  as  of  their  fears. 
They  saw,  with  terror  and  concern,  the  whole  power  of  administration 
grasped  by  his  ambitious  hand;  while  he  governed  his  master  by  a  more 
absolute  ascendant  than  he  had  ever  held  over  the  late  king,  and  possessed 
in  his  single  person  the  most  considerable  offices  of  the  state.  The  rest  were 
chiefly  occupied  by  his  numerous  flatterers  and  dependants,  whom  his  violent 
temper  prompted  him  to  raise  suddenly  to  the  highest  point  of  elevation,  and 
to  throw  down,  on  the  least  occasion  of  displeasure,  with  equal  impetuosity 
and  violence.  Disgusted  with  the  failure  of  the  expedition  under  Mansfeldt, 
the  commons  were  of  opinion  that  such  a  ministry  was  not  to  be  trusted  Avith 
the  management  of  a  war,  how  laudable  soever  its  object;  for  allowing,  what 
was  very  improbable,  that  success  should  attend  their  measures,  the  event 
was  no  less  to  be  dreaded.  A  conquering  army,  in  the  hands  of  unprincipled 
men,  might  prove  as  dangerous  to  freedom  as  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  enemy. 
Religion,  at  least,  would  be  exposed  to  the  utmost  peril ;  religion,  already 
insulted  by  the  appearance  of  popish  priests  in  their  vestments,  and  the  relax¬ 
ation  of  the  laws  against  recusants,  in  consequence  of  the  alliance  with 
France  ;(1)  and  that  too  at  a  time  when  the  peace  of  many  an  honest  mind 
was  disturbed,  by  being  obliged  to  conform  to  the  more  decent  ceremonies  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  when  many  a  bold  heart  trembled  at  the  sight  of 
a  surplice. 

Influenced  by  these  reasonings,  however  justifiable  the  commons  might 
think  their  parsimony,  it  appeared  in  a  very  different  light  to  Charles.  He 
at  first  considered  it  as  a  spleen  against  Buckingham,  and,  as  such,  ungene¬ 
rous  and  cruel ;  but  when  he  perceived  that  it  proceeded  from  a  purpose  of 
abridging  his  prerogative,  which  he  thought  already  too  limited,  he  regarded 
that  purpose  as  highly  criminal.  Filled  with  lofty  ideas  of  monarchical 
power,  an  attempt  to  circumscribe  his  authority  seemed  to  him  little  less  than 
a  conspiracy  against  the  throne.  He  therefore  speedily  reassembled  the 
parliament,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  adjourn  on  account  of  the  plague, 
which  at  that  time  raged  in  London.  It  met  at  Oxford ;  and  there  the  king, 
laying  aside  that  delicacy  which  he  had  hitherto  observed,  endeavoured  to 
draw  from  the  commons  a  more  liberal  supply,  by  making  them  fully 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  his  affairs,  with  the  debts  of  the  crown,  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  the  steps  he  had  taken,  and  the  engagements  into  which 
he  had  entered  for  conducting  it.  But  all  his  arguments,  and  even  entreaties, 
were  employed  in  vain;  the  commons  remained  inexorable.  They  obsti¬ 
nately  refused  any  farther  assistance;  though  it  was  known  that  a  fleet  and 
army  were  lying  at  Portsmouth  in  great  want  of  pay  and  provisions,  and 
that  Buckingham  and  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  had  advanced,  on  their  own 
credit,  near  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  sea  service.  (2)  They 
answered  him  only  by  vexatious  petitions  and  complaints  of  grievances. 

(1)  A  chapel  of  Somerset-house  had  been  built  for  the  queen  and  her  family,  with  conveniences  there¬ 
unto  adjoining  for  Capuchin  triars,  who  had  permission  to  walk  abroad  in  their  religious  habits.  Rush 
worth,  voL  i.  (2)  Parliamentary  Hist.  vol.  vl. 
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Enraged  at  such  obstinacy,  Charles  dissolved  the  parliament,  and  attempted 
to  raise  money  by  other  means.  He  had  recourse  to  the  old  expedient  of 
forcing  a  loan  from  the  subject.  For  this  purpose  privy  seals  were  issued; 
and,  by  sums  so  raised,  he  was  enabled,  though  with  dilRculty,  to  equip  his 
fleet.  It  consisted  of  eighty  sail,  including  transports,  and  carried  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  men,  destined  to  act  as  occasion  might  require.  The  chief 
command  was  intrusted  to  lord  viscount  Wimbledon,  lately  sir  Edward 
Cecil,  one  of  Buckingham’s  creatures.  He  sailed  directly  for  Cadiz,  and 
found  the  bay  full  of  Spanish  ships  of  great  value ;  yet  these,  through  mis¬ 
conduct,  were  suffered  to  escape.  The  troops  were  landed,  and  a  fort  was 
taken.  But  that  being  found  of  small  consequence,  and  an  epidemical  dis¬ 
temper  having  broke  out  among  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  occasioned  by  the 
immoderate  use  of  new  wine,  Wimbledon  re-embarked  his  forces  ;  and  after 
cruising  a  while  off  cape  St.  Vincent,  but  without  success,  in  hopes  of  inter¬ 
cepting  the  Spanish  plate-fleet,  he  returned  to  England  with  his  sickly  crew, 
to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  nation.(l) 

The  failure  of  an  enterprise  from  which  he  expected  so  much  treasure 
obliged  Charles  again  to  call  a  parliament,  and  lay  his  necessities  before  the 
commons.  They  immediately  voted  him  three  subsidies  and  three  fifteenths, 
and  afterward  added  one  subsidy  more  j  yet  the  sum  was  still  very  inadequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  and  little  fitted  to  promote  the  ambitious  views 
of  the  young  king.  But  fhe  scantiness  of  this  supply  was  not  the  most 
mortifying  circumstance  attending  it.  The  commons,  in  the  first  instance, 
only  voted  it,  and  reserved,  until  the  end  of  the  session,  the  power  of  giving 
that  vote  the  sanction  of  a  law.  In  the  mean  time,  under  colour  of  redressing 
grievances,  they  proceeded  in  regulating  and  controlling  every  part  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  required  no  deep  penetration  to  perceive,  that  if  the  king  ob¬ 
structed  their  measures,  or  refused  compliance  with  their  demands,  that  he 
must  expect  no  aid  from  parliament.  Though  Charles  expressed  great  dis¬ 
pleasure  at  this  conditional  mode  of  supply,  as  well  as  at  the  political  inquiries 
of  the  commons,  his  pressing  wants  obliged  him  to  submit,  and  wait  with 
patience  the  issue  of  their  deliberations. (2) 

In  order  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all  their  grievances,  the  commons  took  a 
step  little  expected  by  the  king  or  his  minister.  They  proceeded  to  impeach 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  long  been  odious  to  the  nation,  and  became 
more  so  every  day  by  his  arrogant  behaviour,  the  uncontrolled  ascendant 
which  he  maintained  over  his  master,  and  the  pernicious  counsels  which  he 
was  supposed  to  have  dictated.  The  uniting  of  many  offices  in  his  person, 
accepting  extensive  grants  from  the  crown,  and  procuring  many  titles  of 
honour  for  his  kindred — the  chief  articles  of  accusation  exhibited  against 
him — might  perhaps  be  considered  as  grievances,  and  justly  inspired  with 
resentment  such  as  thought  they  had  a  right  to  share  in  the  honours  and  em¬ 
ployments  of  the  state,  but  could  not,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  be  considered 
as  sufficient  grounds  for  an  impeachment.  Charles,  therefore,  thinking  the 
duke’s  whole  guilt  consisted  in  being  his  friend  and  favomate,  rashly  resolved 
to  support  him  at  all  hazards,  regardless  of  the  fate  of  the  conditional  supply, 
or  the  clamour  of  the  public.  (3) 

The  lord-keeper,  in  the  king’s  name,  accordingly  commanded  the  commons 
not  to  meddle  with  his  minister  and  servant,  Buckingham.  A  message  was 
also  sent  them,  that,  if  they  did  not  speedily  furnish  his  majesty  with  supplies, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  try  new  counsels.  They  went  on,  however,  with 
their  impeachment  of  the  duke ;  though  sir  John  Elliot  and  sir  Dudley  Digges, 
two  of  the  members  who  had  been  employed  to  conduct  it,  were  sent  to  the 
tower.  And  the  majority  of  the  house,  after  this  insult,  declared  they  would 
proceed  no  farther  upon  business  until  they  were  righted  in  their  privileges ; 
and  Charles,  ever  ready  to  adopt  violent  counsels,  but  wanting  firmness  to 
persevere  in  them,  finding  he  had  acted  with  too  much  precipitancy,  ordered 
the  members  to  be  set  at  liberty,  (4)  Thus  irritated,  but  not  intimidated,  by 

(1)  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  Franklin,  p.  113.  (2)  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vi 

(3)  Franklin,  p.  198.  Rushwortli,  vol.  i.  (4)  Eiubwortb,  vol.  1. 
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a  prince  who  had  discovered  his  weakness  or  imprudence,  or  both,  the  com¬ 
mons,  regardless  of  the  public  necessities,  continued  their  inquiries  into  the 
conduct  of  Buckingham ;  but  not  being  able  to  fix  any  crime  upon  him,  that 
could  be  legally  brought  under  the  article  of  high-treason,  they  drew  up  a 
petition  for  removing  him  from  his  majesty’s  person  and  councils,  as  an 
unwise  and  dangerous  minister. (1) 

The  affectionate  and  respectful  style  of  that  petition  leave  great  room  to 
believe,  that  if  Charles  had  complied  with  the  request  of  the  commons,  by 
renouncing  all  future  connexions  with  Buckingham,  a  good  understanding 
might  yet  have  been  established  between  the  king  and  parliament,  and  all 
the  horrors  of  civil  war  prevented ;  for,  if  the  pretensions  of  the  commons 
afterward  exceeded  the  line  of  the  constitution,  these  extravagant  preten¬ 
sions  were  first  roused  by  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  crown,  which  ex¬ 
cited  a  hatred  against  royal  authority,  and  a  desire  of  recrimination,  which 
at  last  proved  fatal  to  the  monarchy.  It  may  indeed  be  urged,  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  crown  were  occasioned  by  the  obsti¬ 
nacy  of  the  parliament  •,  that  Charles  had  no  desire  of  oppressing  his  subjects, 
how  high  soever  his  ideas  of  prerogative  might  be ;  and  would  never  have 
attempted  any  unconstitutional  measure,  if  the  commons  had  furnished  him 
with  the  necessary  and  reasonable  supplies.  Both  parties  were  therefore  to 
blame,  and  perhaps  equally ;  yet  I  cannot  help  believing  the  commons  were 
sincere,  when  they  made  this  solemn  declaration  to  the  king,  in  the  close  of 
a  remonstrance  that  followed  their  petition. 

“  We  profess,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  the  searcher  of  all  hearts, 
that  you  are  as  highly  esteemed  and  beloved  as  ever  any  of  your  predecessors 
were !”  And,  after  entreating  him  to  dismiss  Buckingham  from  his  presence, 
they  thus  apologize  for  their  parsimony : — “  We  protest  to  your  majesty  and 
to  the  whole  world,  tliat,  until  this  great  person  be  removed  from  intermed¬ 
dling  with  the  great  affairs  of  state,  we  are  out  of  hope  of  any  good  success ; 
and  do  fear  that  any  money  we  shall  or  can  give,  will,  through  his  misem- 
ployment,  be  turned  rather  to  the  prejudice  of  this  your  kingdom  than  other¬ 
wise,  as,  by  lamentable  experience,  we  have  found  in  those  large  supplies 
formerly  and  lately  given.  But  no  sooner  shall  we  receive  redress  and  relief 
in  this,  which  of  all  others  is  our  most  insupportable  grievance,  but  we  shall 
forthwith  proceed  to  accomplish  your  majesty’s  own  desire  for  supply ;  and 
likewise,  with  all  cheerfulness,  apply  ourselves  to  the  perfecting  of  divers 
other  great  things,  such  as  we  think  no  one  parliament  in  one  age  can 
parallel,  tending  to  the  stability,  wealth,  strength,  and  honour  of  this  your 
kingdom,  and  the  support  of  your  friends  and  allies  abroad.”(2) 

Enraged  at  this  second  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  minister  and  favour¬ 
ite,  Charles  paid  no  regard  to  the  prayer  of  the  commons,  or  to  his  loss  of 
supply,  the  necessary  consequence  of  denying  it,  but  immediately  prepared 
to  dissolve  the  parliament,  in  order  to  avoid  any  farther  importunity  on  a 
subject  so  ungrateful  to  his  ear.  “  What  idea,”  said  he,  “  must  all  mankind 
entertain  of  my  honour,  should  I  sacrifice  my  innocent  friend  to  pecuniary 
considerations  1” — But  allowing  this  friend  and  servant  to  have  been  more 
innocent,  and  even  more  able,  than  we  find  him,  it  was  the  king’s  duty,  as 
Avell  as  his  interest,  to  dismiss  his  minister  from  all  public  employments,  at 
the  request  of  the  representative  body  of  his  subjects.  For,  as  the  commons 
very  justly  observed  in  their  remonstrance,  “  the  relations  between  a  sove¬ 
reign  and  his  people  do  far  transcend,  and  are  more  prevalent  and  binding, 
than  any  relation  of  a  master  towards  his  servant ;  and  consequently,  to  hear 
and  satisfy  the  just  and  necessary  desires  of  his  people  is  more  honourable 
to  a  prince  than  any  expressions  of  grace  to  a  servant.”(3) 

Instead  of  listening  to  such  respectful  arguments,  Charles,  by  persevering 
in  his  support  of  Buckingham,  involved  himself,  in  the  opinion  of  the  nation, 
in  all  his  favourite’s  crimes,  whether  real  or  imputed.  Among  these  was  a 
charge  of  having  applied  a  plaster  to  the  late  lung’s  side,  without  the  know- 


(1)  Pari.  Hist.  vo).  vii. 


(2)  Id.  ibid. 


(3)  Id.  ibid. 
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ledge  of  his  physicians,  and  which  was  supposed  to  liave  been  the  cause  of 
his  death;  an  accusation  which,  if  Charles  had  believed  to  be  just,  would 
have  loosened  all  the  ties  of  affection  to  Buckiiighani,  and  which  he  would 
have  prosecuted  to  the  utmost.  Yet  were  there  people  wicked  enough  to 
suppose,  from  the  king’s  blind  attachment  to  the  duke,  that  he  had  been 
privy  to  such  an  atrocious  crime.  His  adherence  to  this  worthless  man  was 
indeed  so  strong  as  to  exceed  all  belief.  When  the  house  of  peers,  whose 
compliant  behaviour  surely  entitled  them  to  some  influeiufc  with  him,  re¬ 
quested  that  he  would  let  the  parliament  sit  a  little  longer,  he  hastily  replied: 
“Not  a  moment  longer  !”(1)  and  instantly  ended  the  session  by  a  dissolution. 

In  this  alarming  crisis  of  his  affairs,  as  he  did  not  choose  to  resign  his 
minister,  the  only  rational  counsel  which  Charles  could  pursue  was  imme¬ 
diately  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Spain;  and,  by  that  prudent  measure,  to  render 
himself  as  independent  as  possible  of  the  parliament,  which  seemed  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  advantage  of  his  necessities,  in  order  to  abridge  his  authority. 
Nothing  could  be  more  easy,  more  consistent  with  national  interest,  or  more 
agreeable  to  his  own  wish;  but  the  violent  and  impetuous  Buckingham,  in¬ 
flamed  with  a  desire  of  revenge  for  injuries  which  he  himself  had  committed, 
and  animated  with  a  love  of  glory  which  he  wanted  talents  to  acquire,  per¬ 
suaded  his  too  facile  master  to  continue  the  war,  though  he  had  not  been 
able  to  procure  him  the  constitutional  means  of  supporting  it.  Those  new 
counsels,  which  Charles  had  mentioned  to  the  parliament,  were  therefore  now 
to  be  tried,  in  order  to  supply  his  exigencies  ;  and  so  high  an  idea  had  he 
conceived  of  kingly  power,  and  so  contemptible  an  opinion  of  the  rights  of 
national  assemblies,  that,  if  he  had  possessed  a  military  force  on  which  he 
could  have  depended,  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  would  at  once  have  laid 
aside  all  reserve,  and  attempted  to  govern  without  any  regard  to  parlia¬ 
mentary  privileges. (2)  But,  being  destitute  of  such  a  force,  he  was  obliged 
to  cover  his  violences  under  the  sanction  of  ancient  precedents,  collected 
from  all  the  tyrannical  reigns  since  the  Norman  conquest. 

The  people,  however,  were  too  keen-sighted  not  to  perceive  that  examples 
can  never  alter  the  nature  of  injustice.  They  therefore  complained  loudly 
of  the  benevolences  and  loans  which  were  extorted  from  them  under  various 
forms;  and  these  complaints  were  increased  by  a  commission,  which  was 
openly  issued,  for  compounding  with  popish  recusants,  and  dispensing,  for  a 
sum  of  money,  with  the  penal  laws  enacted  against  them. (3)  While  the 
nation  was  in  this  dissatisfied  humour,  intelligence  arrived  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Protestants  in  Germany  by  the  imperial  forces.  A  general  loan  from 
the  subject  was  now  exacted,  equal  to  the  four  subsidies  and  three-fifteenths 
voted  last  parliament ;  and  many  respectable  persons  were  thrown  into  prison 
for  refusing  to  pay  their  assessments.  Most  of  them  patiently  submitted  to 
confinement,  or  applied  by  petition  to  the  king,  who  generally  released  them. 
Five  gentlemen  alone,  namely,  sir  Thomas  Darnel,  sir  .Tohn  Corbet,  sir  Walter 
Earl,  sir  John  Evingham,  and  sir  Edmund  Hambden,  had  resolution  enough 
to  demand  their  release,  not  as  a  favour  from  the  prince,  but  as  their  right  by 
the  laws  of  their  country.  (4) 

On  examination,  it  was  found  that  these  gentlemen  had  been  arbitrarily 
committed,  at  the  special  command  alone  of  the  king  and  council,  without 
any  cause  being  assigned  for  such  commitment.  This,  they  asserted,  was 
not  a  sufficient  ground  for  detaining  them  in  custody.  The  question  was 
brought  to  a  solemn  trial  before  the  court  of  King’s  Bench ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  debates,  it  appeared  incontestibly  to  the  nation  that  our  ancestors  had 
been  so  jealous  of  personal  liberty,  as  to  secure  it  against  absolute  power  in 
the  prince,  not  only  by  an  article  in  the  Great  Charter  itself,  the  sacred 
basis  of  the  laws  and  constitution,  but  by  six  several  statutes  besides.  (5) 

(1)  Sanderson's  Ltl/e  of  Ckarie.f  T. 

(2)  This  is  the  opinioti  of  Mr.  Hume,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  traducing  the  character  of  Charles. 

(3)  Rnshworth,  vol.  i.  (4)  Id.  ibid. 

(5)  25  Edw.  in.  cap.  iv.  23Edw.IlI.cap.  iii.  37  Edw.  Ill,  cap.  xviii.  38  Edw.  III.  cap.  ix.  42  Edw. 
111.  cap.  iU.  1  Richard  II.  cap.  xii. 
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Precedents,  however,  were  numerous  of  the  violation  of  those  statutes ;  so 
that  the  judges,  obsequious  to  the  court,  refused  to  release  the  prisoners,  or 
to  admit  them  to  bail.(l) 

The  cr\'  was  now  loud  that  the  nation  was  reduced  to  slavery.  The  liberty 
of  the  subject  was  violated  for  refusing  to  submit  to  an  illegal  imposition ! 
Nor  was  this  the  only  arbitrarj^  measure  of  which  the  people  had  reason  to 
complain.  The  troops  that  had  returned  from  the  fruitless  expedition  against 
Cadiz  were  dispersed  over  the  kingdom,  and  billeted  upon  private  families, 
contraiy  to  established  custom,  which  required  that  the}-  should  be  quartered 
at  inns  and  public  houses;  and  all  persons  of  substance,  who  had  refused  or 
delayed  the  loan,  were  sure  to  be  loaded  with  a  disproportionate  number  of 
those  disorderly  guests  ;  while  people  of  inferior  condition,  who  had  shown 
a  refractory  disposition,  were  pressed  into  the  sea  or  land  service.(2)  Every 
one,  in  a  word,  seemed  to  feel  the  public  grievances,  and  to  execrate  the  op¬ 
pressive  spirit  of  administration,  though  passive  obedience  was  strongly  re¬ 
commended  from  the  pulpit ;  and  the  crimes  and  outrages  committed  by  the 
soldiers,  who  had  never  been  habituated  to  the  restraints  of  discipline,  con¬ 
tributed  not  a  little  to  increase  the  general  discontent. 

In  the  midst  of  these  alarming  dissatisfactions  and  increasing  difficulties, 
when  baffied  in  every  attempt  against  the  dominions  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  embroiled  with  his  own  subjects,  what  was  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  mankind  to  see  Charles,  as  if  he  had  not  yet  had  enough  enemies, 
engage  in  a  war  against  France!  Unable  to  account  for  so  extraordinary  a 
measure,  historians  have  generally  ascribed  it  to  an  amorous  quarrel  between 
cardinal  Richelieu  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  on  account  of  a  rival  passion 
for  the  queen  of  France,  and  the  encouragement  which  the  duke  had  received, 
when  employed  to  bring  over  the  princess  Henrietta,  which  induced  him  to 
project  a  new’  embassy  to  that  court,  as  I  have  formerly  had  occasion  to 
relate. (3)  But  however  that  might  be,  Buckingham  had  other  reasons  for 
involving  his  master  in  a  war  with  France. 

One  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  duke,  and  that  which  had 
excited  the  greatest  odium,  was  the  sending  of  some  English  ships  to  assist 
the  French  king  in  subduing  his  Protestant  subjects,  who  were  in  arms  in 
defence  of  their  religious  liberties.  To  this  impolitic,  as  well  as  inhuman 
measure,  Buckingham  had  been  seduced  by  a  promise,  that  as  soon  as  the 
Hugonots  were  reduced,  Lewis  XHI.  would  take  an  active  part  in  the  war 
against  the  house  of  Austria.  But  afterw’ard,  finding  himself  deceived  by 
cardinal  Richelieu,  who  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
French  monarchy,  he  procured  a  peace  for  the  Hugonots,  and  became  secu¬ 
rity  to  them  for  its  performance.  That  peace,  however,  was  not  observed ; 
Richelieu  still  meditated  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Protestant  party  in 
France.  They  were  deprived  of  many  of  their  cautionary  towns,  and  forts 
W’ere  erecting  to  bridle  RocheUe,  their  most  considerable  bulwark. (4)  The 
subjection  of  the  Hugonots,  it  w’as  readily  foreseen,  would  render  France 
more  formidable  to  England  than"  the  whole  house  of  Austria.  Besides,  if 
Charles  and  Buckingham  should  supinely  behold  their  ruin  accomplished, 
such  a  conduct  would  increase  the  popular  discontents,  and  render  the  breach 
between  the  king  and  parliament  irreparable.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  as 
the  only  means  of  recovering  any  degree  of  credit  with  the  people,  as  well 
as  of  curbing  the  power  of  an  ambitious  rival,  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
the  Hugonots. 

A  negotiation  was  accordingly  entered  into  with  Soubise,  brother  to  the 
duke  of  Rohan,  the  head  of  the  Protestant  party  in  France,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  London  ;  and  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  sail,  with  an  army  of  seven  thou¬ 
sand  men  on  board,  was  fitted  out  for  the  assistance  of  the  Hugonots,  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the 
kingdom,  and  utterly  unacquainted  with  naval  or  military  service.  The  fate 
of  the  expedition,  as  we  have  seen,(5)  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from 

(1)  Sushworlh,  vol.  i._  _  (2)  Id.  ibid.  (3)  Part  I.  Let.  LXXIV. 

(4}  See  Pari  I.  Let.  LXXIY.  of  ihU  work,  and  the  authors  there  cited.  (5)  Pan  1.  ubi  sup. 
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his  management.  When  the  fleet  appeared  before  Rochelle,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city  shut  their  gates,  and  refused  to  admit  allies  of  whose  arrival  they 
were  not  apprized.  Buckingham  made  a  descent  on  the  isle  of  Rh^ ;  but 
took  his  measures  so  unskilfully,  that  he  was  able  to  make  no  impression  on 
the  principal  fort ;  and  the  sea  was  so  negligently  guarded,  that  a  French 
army  stole  over  in  small  divisions,  and  obliged  him  to  re-embark,  after  losing 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  land  forces.(l)  With  the  wretched  remnant  he 
returned  to  England,  totally  discredited  both  as  an  admiral  and  general,  and 
universall}^  despised  and  detested  as  a  minister. 

The  public  grievances  were  now  so  great,  that  an  insurrection  was  to  be 
apprehended.  The  people  were  not  only  loaded  with  illegal  taxes,  but  their 
commerce,  which  had  been  hurt  by  the  Spanish,  was  ruined  by  the  French 
war ;  while  the^lory  of  the  nation  was  tarnished  by  unsuccessful  enterprises, 
and  its  safety  threatened  by  the  forces  of  two  powerful  monarchies.  At  such 
a  season,  Charles  and  Buckingham  must  have  dreaded,  above  all  things,  the 
calling  of  a  parliament ;  yet  the  improvidence  of  the  ministry,  the  necessity 
of  supply,  and  the  danger  of  forcing  another  loan,  obliged  them  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  that  expedient.  In  order  to  wipe  off,  if  possible,  the  popular  odium 
from  the  duke,  it  was  represented  as  his  motion ;  and  still  farther  to  dispose 
the  commons  to  co-operate  with  the  minister,  warrants  were  issued  previous 
to  their  meeting,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  relief  of  those 
gentlemen  who  had  been  confined  on  account  of  refusing  to  contribute  towards 
the  late  loan.  Their  number  amounted  to  seventy-eight,  and  many  of  them 
were  elected  members  of  the  new  parliament.(2) 

When  the  commons  assembled,  the  court  perceived  that  they  were  men  of 
the  same  independent  spirit  with  their  predecessors,  and  so  opulent,  that  their 
property  was  computed  to  surpass  three  times  that  of  the  house  of  peers. (3) 
But  although  enraged  at  the  late  violations  of  public  liberty,  by  personal 
injuries,  and  by  the  extreme  folly  with  which  public  measures  were  conducted, 
to  the  disgrace,  and  even  danger,  of  the  nation,  they  entered  upon  business 
with  no  less  temper  and  decorum  than  vigour  and  ability.  From  a  knowledge 
of  the  king’s  political  opinions,  as  well  as  from  his  speech  at  their  meeting, 
in  which  he  told  them,  “  that  if  they  did  not  do  their  duty,  iii  contributing 
to  the  necessities  of  the  state,  he  must  use  those  other  means,  which  God  had 
put  into  his  hands !”  they  foresaw,  that  if  any  handle  was  afforded,  he  would 
immediately  dissolve  the  parliament,  and  think  himself  thenceforth  justified 
in  violating,  in  a  manner  still  more  open,  all  the  ancient  forms  of  the  consti¬ 
tution.  But  the  decency  which  the  popular  leaders  have  prescribed  to  them¬ 
selves,  in  order  to  avoid  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  which  must  have  been 
the  immediate  consequence  of  a  new  breach  between  the  king  and  parliament, 
did  not  prevent  them  from  taking  into  consideration  the  grievances  under 
which  the  nation  had  lately  laboured — the  billeting  of  soldiers,  the  imposing 
of  arbitrary  taxes,  the  imprisoning  of  those  who  refused  to  comply,  and  the 
refusal  of  bail,  on  a  Habeas  Corpus,  to  certain  gentlemen  who  demanded  it. 
Nor  did  they  fail  to  express  themselves  with  a  proper  degree  of  indignation 
on  these  subjects. 

“  This  is  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom,”  said  sir  Francis  Seymour,  who 
opened  the  debate,  “  and  here,  if  not  here  alone,  his  majesty  may  see,  as  in  a 
true  glass,  the  state  of  the  kingdom.  We  are  called  hither  by  his  majesty’s 
writs,  in  order  to  give  him  faithful  counsel ;  such  as  may  stand  with  his 
honour :  and  this  we  must  do  without  flattery.  We  are  also  sent  hither  by 
the  people,  in  order  to  deliver  their  just  grievances ;  and  this  we  must  do 
without  fear.  Let  us  not  like  Cambyses’  judges,  who,  when  questioned  by 
their  prince  concerning  some  illegal  measures,  replied,  though  there  is  a  written 
iaw,  the  Persian  kings  may  do  what  they  list!  This  was  a  base  flattery,  fitter 
for  our  own  reproof  than  imitation  ;  and,  as  fear,  so  flattery  taketh  away  the 
judgment.  For  my  part,  I  shall  shun  both ;  and  speak  my  mind  with  as  much 


(l)  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  Whitlocke,  p.  8. 

(3)  Part  Hist.  vol.  iii.  Rushworth,  vol.  i. 


(2)  Rushworth,  vol.  i, 
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duty  as  any  man  to  his  majest)'-,  without  neglecting  the  public.  But  how  can 
we  express  affections,  while  we  retain  our  fears  1  or  speak  of  giving,  till  we 
know  whether  we  have  any  thing  left  to  give?  For  if  liis  majesty  may  be 
persuaded  to  take  what  he  will,  what  occasion  have  we  to  give  ?  That  this 
hath  been  done,  appears  by  the  billeting  of  soldiers,  a  thing  nowise  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  king’ s  service,  and  a  burden  to  the  commonwealth ;  by  the 
imprisonment  of  gentlemen  for  refusing  the  loan,  yet  who,  if  they  had 
done  the  contrary  from  fear,  had  been  as  blameable  as  the  projectors  of  that 
oppressive  measure.  And  to  countenance  these  proceedings,  hath  it  not  been 
preached,  or  rather  prated,  in  the  pulpit,  that  all  we  have  is  the  king’s  by 
divine  right  ?” 

“  I  have  read,”  said  sir  Robert  Philips,  “  of  a  custom  among  the  old  Ro¬ 
mans,  that  once  every  year  they  held  a  solemn  festival,  during  which  their 
slaves  had  liberty,  without  exception,  to  speak  what  they  would  in  order 
to  ease  their  afflicted  minds ;  and  that,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  festival,  they 
returned  to  their  former  abject  condition.  This  may,  with  some  resemblance 
and  distinction,  well  set  forth  our  present  state.  After  the  revolution  of 
some  time,  and  the  grievous  sufferings  of  many  violent  oppressions,  we  have 
now,  as  those  slaves  had,  a  day  of  liberty  of  speech :  but  we  shall  not,  I 
trust,  be  hereafter  slaves,  for  we  are  born  free  !  Yet  what  illegal  burdens  our 
estates  and  persons  have  groaned  under,  my  heart  yearns  to  think,  my  tongue 
falters  to  utter. 

“  The  grievances  by  which  we  are  oppressed,”  continued  he,  “  I  draw 
under  two  heads ;  acts  of  power  against  law,  and  the  judgments  of 
lawyers  against  our  liberty.”  He  then  mentioned  three  illegal  judgments 
passed  within  his  memory;  that  by  which  the  Scots  born  after  the  accession 
of  James  I.  were  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  English  subjects  ;(1)  that 
by  which  the  new  impositions  had  been  warranted ;  and  that  by  which  arbi¬ 
trary  imprisonments  were  authorized.  After  this  enumeration  he  thus  pro¬ 
ceeded: 

“  I  can  live,  although  another,  who  has  no  right,  be  put  to  live  along  with 
me;  nay,  I  can  live,  though  burdened  with  impositions  beyond  what  at 
present  I  bear :  but  to  have  my  liberty,  which  is  the  soul  of  my  life,  taken 
from  me  by  power,  to  have  my  person  pent  up  in  a  jail,  without  remedy 
by  law,  and  to  be  so  adjudged — O  improvident  ancestors !  O  unwise  fore¬ 
fathers  !  to  be  so  curious  in  providing  for  the  quiet  possession  of  our  lands, 
and  the  liberties  of  parliament,  and  at  the  same  time  so  negligent  of  our 
personal  liberty ;  to  let  us  lie  in  prison,  and  that  during  pleasure,  without 
remedy  or  redress !  If  this  be  law,  why  do  we  talk  of  liberties  ?  why 
trouble  ourselves  with  disputes  about  a  constitution,  franchises,  property  in 
goods,  and  the  like  ?  What  may  any  man  call  his  own,  if  not  the  liberty  of 
his  person  ? 

“  I  am  weary,”  added  he,  “  of  treading  these  ways,  and  therefore  conclude 
to  a  select  committee,  in  order  to  frame  a  petition  to  his  majesty  for  redress 
of  our  grievances. ”[2)  The  same  subject  was  pursued  by  sir  Thomas  Went¬ 
worth,  who  exclaimed,  “  We  must  vindicate! — What!  New  things? — No; 
our  ancient  legal  and  vital  liberties,  by  reinforcing  the  laws  enacted  by  our 
ancestors  !  by  setting  such  a  stamp  upon  them,  that  no  licentious  spirit  shall 
dare  henceforth  to  invade  them.”(3) 

The  commons  accordingly  proceeded  to  frame  a  Petition  of  Rights,  as 
i  they  chose  to  call  it ;  indicating  by  this  name,  that  it  contained  a  corrobo¬ 
ration  or  explanation  of  the  ancient  constitution,  not  any  infringement  of 
royal  prerogative,  or  acquisition  of  new  liberties.  And  Charles,  finding  his 
threats  had  neither  awed  them  into  submission,  nor  provoked  them  to  indecent 
freedom  of  speech,  thought  fit  to  send  them  a  conciliating  message ;  inti¬ 
mating  that  he  esteemed  the  grievances  of  the  house  his  own,  and  stood  not 

'■  (l)'He  pays  the  Scots  a  handsome  compliment,  at  the  same  time  that  he  blames  the  act;— “a  nation,” 
says  he,  “  which  I  heartily  love  for  their  singular  g-ood  zeal  in  our  religion,  and  their /rce  $plrit  to  preserve 
liberty  far  beyond  any  of  us.”  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vii. 

(2)  Kushworth,  vol.  i.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  (3)  Id.  ibid. 
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on  precedence  in  point  of  honour.  He  therefore  desired,  that  the  same  com¬ 
mittee  which  was  appointed  for  the  redress  of  grievances  might  also  undertake 
tlie  business  of  supply.  Pleased  with  this  concession,  the  commons  voted 
him  five  subsidies ;  with  which,  though  much  inferior  to  his  wants,  he  was  well 
satisfied;  and  declared,  with  tears  of  affection  in  his  eyes,  “  that  he  liked  par¬ 
liaments  at  first ;  though  lately,  he  knew  not  how,  he  had  got  a  distaste  of 
them,  but  was  now  where  he  was  before :  he  loved  them,  and  should  rejoice 
to  meet  his  people  again.”(l) 

When  Charles  made  this  declaration,  he  was  not  fully  acquainted  with  the 
extent  of  the  Petition  of  Rights,  and  therefore  afterward  attempted,  by  various 
means,  to  get  it  moderated,  as  well  as  to  evade  giving  his  assent  to  it  in  the 
usual  manner.  But  as  it  was  intimately  connected  with  the  vote  of  supply, 
which  was  altogether  conditional,  the  king  was  at  last  obliged  to  give  his 
solemn  sanction  to  the  bill.  The  delays,  however,  which  he  had  interposed, 
and  the  seeming  reluctance  he  discovered  to  ratify  the  rights  of  his  people, 
deprived  the  extorted  assent  of  all  claim  to  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  com¬ 
mons.  They  justly  considered  it  as  the  effect  of  necessity,  not  complai¬ 
sance,  and  became  even  more  suspicious  of  the  king’s  designs  against  the 
constitution.  In  consequence  of  this  mode  of  thinking,  they  pR)ceeded  to 
require  the  redress  of  a  number  of  inferior  grievances,  not  mentioned  in 
their  petition,  which  provided  only  against  forced  loans,  benevolences,  taxes 
without  consent  of  parliament,  arbitrary  imprisonment,  billeting  soldiers, 
and  martial  law :  and  they  took  into  consideration  the  duty  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  which  had  not  yet  been  granted  by  parliament.  To  levy  this 
duty  without  their  consent  they  affirmed  was  a  palpable  violation  of  the 
ancient  liberties  of  the  people,  and  an  open  infringement  of  the  Petition  oP 
Rights,  in  which  those  liberties  were  so  lately  confirmed. (3)  Alarmed  at  such 
an  unexpected  attack  upon  his  prerogative,  Charles  came  suddenly  to  the 
parliament,  and  ended  the  session  by  a  prorogation,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
presenting  of  a  remonstrance,  which  the  house  had  prepared  for  his  consi¬ 
deration. (3) 

In  hopes  of  conciliating  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  by  making  a  popular 
use  of  the  supply  which  they  had  granted  him,  as  well  as  recovering  the 
reputation  of  his  arms,  Charles  turned  his  eyes,  during  the  recess  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  towards  the  distressed  Protestants  in  France.  Rochelle  was  now  closely 
besieged  by  land,  and  a  mole  was  erecting  to  cut  off  all  communication  with 
it  by  sea.  To  the  relief  of  that  place  the  earl  of  Denbigh  was  despatched, 
with  ten  ships  of  the  line,  and  sixty  transports  and  victuallers ;  but  by  an 
unaccountable  complication  of  cowardice  and  incapacity,  if  not  treachery,  he 
returned  without  so  much  as  affording  the  besieged  a  supply  of  provisions. 
In  order  to  wipe  off  this  disgrace,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  we  have 
already  seen  make  so  contemptible  a  figure  as  a  commander,  repaired  to 

(1)  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vii.  (2)  Uusliwortli,  vol.  i. 

(3)  Journ.  2()  June,  1028.  Nothing  tends  more  to  excuse,  if  not  to  justify,  the  extreme  rigour  of  the 
commons  ngaiiisl  Charles,  tlian  his  open  encouragement  of  such  principles  as  are  altogether  incompatible 
with  a  limited  government.  One  Manwaring  had  preached  a  sermon,  which  the  commons  found,  upon 
inquiry,  to  be  printed  by  special  command  of  the  king;  and  this  sermon,  when  e.xamined,  was  observed 
to  contain  doctrines  subversive  of  all  civil  liberty.  It  taught,  that  although  property  was  commonly 
lodged  in  the  subject,  yet  all  property  was  transferred  to  the  sovereign  whenever  any  exigency  required 
supply ;  lliat  tlie  consent  of  parliament  was  not  necessary  for  the  htiposhion  of  taxes ;  and  that  the  divine 
laws  reqniretl  compliance  with  every  demand,  how  irregular  soever,  which  the  prince  should  make  upon 
his  people.  (Rushworth,  vol.  i.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  viii.)  For  these  doctrines  the  commons  impeached  Man- 
waring  ;  uiid  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  by  the  peers  was,  That  he  should  be  imprisoned  during 
the  pleasure  of  tlie  house,  be  hned  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  king,  make  submission  and  acknowledgment 
for  Ins  offence,  be  suspended  dining  three  years,  be  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical  dignity  or 
secular  office,  and  that  his  book  should  be  called  in  and  burned.  {LI.  ibid.)  But  no  sooner  was  the  session 
ended,  than  this  man,  so  justly  obnoxious  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  to  the  whole  nation,  received 
a  pardon,  was'promoted  to  a  living  of  considerable  value,  and  raised,  some  years  after,  to  the  see  of  St. 
Asaph.  (Rushworth,  vol.  i.)  Nfir  were  Charles’s  arbitrary  principles,  like  his  father’s,  merely  .«peculative. 
Among  other  grievances,  which  seemed  to  require  redress,  the  commons  applied  for  cancelling  a  coininis- 
6ion  granted  to  the  principal  officers  of  the  crown,  by  which  they  were  ein|iowcred  to  meet,  and  to  concert 
among  themselves  the  methods  of  levying  money  by  impositions  or  otherwise  ;  and,  “  where /or/a  and 
circumstance^'  as  expressed  in  the  commission,  “  must  be  dispensed  with  rather  than  the  substance  be  lost 
or  hazarded.”  {Pari.  Hist.  vol.  viii.  Rushworth,  vol.  i.)  This,  in  a  word,  was  a  scheme  for  finding 
expedients  which  might  raise  the  prerogative  to  the  greatest  height,  and  render  the  parliament  wholl/ 
unnecessary. 
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Portsmouth,  where  he  had  prepared  a  considerable  fleet  and  army;  resolved 
once  more  to  display  his  prowess  on  the  coast  of  France,  and  defeat  the 
ambitious  designs  of  Richelieu,  his  competitor  in  love,  in  politics,  and  even 
in  war.(I) 

But  this  enterprise  was  obstructed,  and  the  relief  of  Rochelle  prevented, 
by  one  stroke  of  a  desperate  enthusiast,  named  Felton,  who  had  served 
under  Buckingham,  in  the  station  of  a  lieutenant,  on  his  former  expedition. 
Disgusted  at  being  refused  a  company,  on  the  death  of  his  captain,  who  was 
killed  in  the  retreat  from  the  isle  of  Rhe,  Felton  had  thrown  up  his  com¬ 
mission,  and  retired  from  the  army.  While  private  resentment  was  boiling 
in  his  breast,  he  met  with  the  remonstrance  of  the  commons,  in  which  the 
man  he  haled  was  represented  as  the  cause  of  all  the  grievances  under  which 
the  nation  groaned,  but  more  especially  of  those  relating  to  religion.  Na¬ 
turally  vindictive,  gloomy,  and  enthusiastical,  he  was  led  to  suppose,  that 
he  should  do  an  acceptable  service  to  Heaven,  at  the  same  time  that  he  gra¬ 
tified  the  impulse  of  his  own  envenomed  heart,  if  he  should  despatch  this 
enemy  of  God  and  his  country.  Full  of  his  purpose,  he  came  to  Portsmouth 
at  the  same  time  with  the  duke,  and  watched  for  an  opportunity  of  perpe¬ 
trating  the  bloody  deed. 

Such  an  occasion  soon  offered.  While  Buckingham  was  engaged  in  con¬ 
versation  with  Soubise,  and  other  French  gentlemen,  relative  to  the  state 
of  Rochelle,  a  difference  of  sentiment  arose,  which  produced  from  the 
foreigners  some  violent  gesticulations,  and  vehement  exertions  of  voice, 
though  nothing  that  could  be  seriously  considered  as  an  insult.  Scarce  was 
this  conversation  ended,  when  the  duke,  on  turning  round  to  speak  to  sir 
Thomas  Fryar,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  was  stabbed  in  the  breast  with  a  knife. 
“  The  villain  has  killed  me !” — cried  he,  and,  pulling  out  the  knife,  expired 
without  uttering  another  word.  Nobody  had  seen  the  stab  given ;  but  every 
one  concluded  that  the  murder  had  been  committed  by  the  French  gentlemen, 
the  violence  of  whose  voice  and  gestures  had  been  remarked,  while  their 
words  were  not  understood  by  the  by-standers  ;  and  in  the  first  transports 
of  revengeful  rage,  they  would  instantly  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  duke’s 
attendants,  if  some  men  of  temper  and  judgment  had  not  happily  interposed, 
though  by  no  means  convinced  of  their  innocence. 

Meantime,  a  hat  was  found  among  the  crowd,  in  the  inside  of  which  was 
sewed  a  paper  containing  part  of  the  late  remonstrances  of  the  commons, 
which  declared  Buckingham  an  enemy  to  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  under  that  a  short  prayer  or  ejaculation.  It  was  imme¬ 
diately  concluded  that  the  hat  belonged  to  the  assassin,  but  who  he  might  be, 
nobody  could  conjecture,  as  the  writing  did  not  discover  his  name ;  and  every 
one  conjectured  that  he  had  already  fled  far  enough  not  to  be  found  without 
a  hat,  the  only  circumstance  that  could  lead  to  a  discovery.  In  the  midst  of 
this  anxious  solicitation  to  apprehend  the  supposed  fugitive,  a  man  without  a 
hat  was  seen  walking  very  composedly  by  the  door  near  which  the  murder 
had  been  committed.  “Here,”  exclaimed  one  of  the  company,  “is  the 
fellow  who  killed  the  duke !”  and  on  hearing  a  general  cry,  “  Where  is  he  ? 
where  is  he  V’  Felton  firmly  answered,  “  Here  I  am  !” — He  cheerfully  ex¬ 
posed  his  breast  to  the  drawn  swords  of  the  duke’s  officers,  being  desirous 
of  falling  a  sacrifice  to  their  fury, -in  order  to  avoid  a  public  execution.  And 
he  persisted  to  the  last  in  denying  that  he  had  any  accomplice.(2) 

The  king  received  the  news  of  Buckingham’s  death  with  so  little  emotion, 
that  his  courtiers  concluded  he  was  secretly  not  displeased  to  get  rid  of  a 
minister  so  generally  odious  to  the  nation.  But  this  seeming  indifference, 
as  was  afterward  discovered,  proceeded  only  from  the  gravity  and  composure 
of  Charles’s  mind  ;  he  being  attached  as  much  as  ever  to  that  worthless 
favourite,  for  whose  friends,  during  his  whole  life,  he  retained  an  affection, 
and  a  prejudice  against  his  enemies.  He  even  urged  that  Felton  should  be 
put  to  the  torture  in  order  to  extort  a  confession  of  his  supposed  accom- 


(1)  See  Part  I.  Let.  LXXIV.  of  tliis  work,  and  the  authors  there  cited. 


(3)  Clarendon,  vol.  L 
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plices ;  and  was  much  chagrined,  when  the  judges  declared  the  practice  to 
be  unlawful,  as  well  as  the  gratification  of  his  request,  that  the  criminal’s 
right  hand  might  be  cut  off  before  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  death.(l) 
But  Charles  had  public  cares  enough  to  divert  his  mind  from  private  griefs. 
The  projected  mole  being  finished,  Rochelle  was  now  closely  blockaded  on 
all  sides ;  yet  the  inhabitants,  though  pressed  with  the  utmost  rigours  of 
famine,  still  refused  to  submit,  in  hopes  of  succour  from  England.  On  the 
death  of  Buckingham,  the  command  of  the  fleet  and  army  destined  for  their 
relief  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Lindsey ;  who,  on  his  arrival  before  Rochelle, 
made  some  attempts  to  break  through  the  mole,  and  force  his  way  into  the 
harbour.  But  that  stupendous  monument  of  Richelieu’s  genius  was  now 
fortified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  design  impracticable ;  and  the 
wretched  inhabitants,  seeing  all  prospect  of  assistance  cut  off,  were  obliged 
to  surrender,  in  view  of  the  English  fleet.  (2) 


LETTER  IV. 

England  and  Scotland,  from  the  .dssassinatton  of  Buckingham,  to  the 
Execution  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  1641. 

The  failure  of  the  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
Protestant  cause  in  France,  the  immediate  consequence  of  it,  contributed 
much  to  increase  the  discontents  of  the  English  nation,  and  to  diminish  the 
authority  of  Charles  1.  On  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  commons  com¬ 
plained  of  many  grievances,  especially  in  regard  to  religion ;  and,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  redress  of  these,  they  resumed  their  claim  to  the  right  of  granting 
tonnage  and  poundage.  This  duty,  in  more  ancient  times,  had  commonly 
been  a  temporary  grant  of  the  parliament ;  but  since  the  time  of  Henry  V.  it 
had  been  conferred  on  every  king  during  life.  Each  prince  had  claimed  it 
from  the  moment  of  his  accession,  and  it  had  been  usually  voted  by  the  first 
parliament  of  each  reign.  Charles,  during  the  short  interval  which  passed 
between  his  accession  and  first  parliament,  had  followed  the  example  of  his 
predecessors.  Nor  was  any  fault  found  with  him  for  so  doing.  But  the 
commons,  when  assembled,  instead  of  granting  this  duty  during  the  king’s 
life,  voted  it  only  for  a  year  ;(3)  a  circumstance  which  proves,  beyond  contro¬ 
versy,  that  they  had  seriously  formed  a  plan  of  reducing  the  king  to  a  state 
of  dependence.  The  peers,  who  perceived  the  purpose  of  the  lower  house, 
and  saw  that  the  duty  of  poundage  was  now  become  more  necessary  than 
ever  to  supply  the  growing  necessities  of  the  crown,  rejected  the  bill.  The 
parliament  was  soon  after  dissolved,  without  any  other  steps  being  taken  in 
the  business,  by  either  party ;  and  Charles  continued  to  levy  the  duty,  and 
the  people  to  pay  it  in  conformity  with  ancient  usage. 

The  subject,  however,  was  so  fully  agitated  by  the  succeeding  parliament, 
that  every  one  began  to  question  the  legality  of  levying  tonnage  and  pound¬ 
age,  without  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Charles,  not 
yet  sufficiently  tamed  to  compliance,  boldly  asserted  his  prerogative ;  and 
the  commons,  engaged  in  procuring  redress  of  more  pernicious  grievances, 
had  little  leisure  to  attend  to  the  infringement  of  so  disputable  a  privilege. 
But  no  sooner  had  they  obtained  the  king’s  assent  to  the  Petition  of  Rights, 
which  afforded  a  remedy  against  the  renewal  of  their  most  weighty  griev¬ 
ances,  than  they  took  this  matter  into  serious  consideration.  The  king  had 
obstructed  their  proceedings,  by  dissolving  the  parliament ;  but  being  now 
again  assembled,  they  showed  their  intention  of  extorting  from  the  crown 
very  large  concessions,  in  return  for  the  duty  on  tonnage  and  poundage. 

Charles,  who  had  foreseen  these  pretensions,  took  care  very  early  to  in¬ 
form  the  parliament,  “  That  he  had  not  taken  the  duties  of  tonnage  and 

U)  Eushworth,  vol.  1.  Whitlock,  p.  11.  (2)  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  (3)  Joum.  5  July,  1625, 
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poundagfe  as  'pertainingf  to  his  hereditary  prerogative ;  but  that  it  ever  was 
and  still  is  his  meaning  to  enjoy  them  as  a  gift  of  his  people ;  that  he  pre¬ 
tended  not  to  justify  himself  for  what  he  had  hitherto  levied,  by  any  right 
which  he  assumed,  but  only  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.”(l)  This  con¬ 
cession,  as  a  learned  historian  remarks,  might  have  satisfied  the  commons, 
had  they  been  influenced  by  no  other  motive  but  that  of  ascertaining  their 
own  powers  and  privileges.  But  they  had  higher  views ;  and  insisted,  as  an 
indispensable  preliminary,  that  the  king  should,  for  a  time,  entirely  desist 
from  levying  the  duties  in  question,  after  which  they  would  take  into  conside¬ 
ration  the  propriety  of  restoring  such  revenue  to  the  crown. 

The  proud  spirit  of  Charles  could  not  submit  to  a  rigour  that  had  never 
been  exercised  against  any  of  his  predecessors.  Besides,  he  was  afraid  that 
the  commons  might  renew  their  former  project  of  making  this  revenue  only 
temporary,  and  thereby  reduce  him  to  perpetual  dependence.  He  did  not, 
however,  immediately  break  with  them  on  their  delay  of  granting  him  the 
contested  duties ;  but  when,  instead  of  listening  to  his  earnest  solicitations 
for  supply,  they  proceeded  to  carry  their  scrutiny  into  his  management  of 
religion,  his  indignation  was  roused,  and  he  dissolved  the  parliament,  with  a 
determined  resolution  never  to  call  another,  unless  he  should  see  indications 
of  a  more  compliant  disposition  in  the  nation. (3) 

The  commons,  on  this  occasion,  behaved  with  great  boldness.  As  soon  as 
they  had  the  first  intimation  of  the  king’s  design  from  the  speaker,  who 
immediately  left  the  chair,  they  pushed  him  back  into  it ;  and  two  members 
held  him  there,  until  a  short  remonstrance  was  framed,  and  passed  by  accla¬ 
mation  rather  than  by  vote.  In  that  remonstrance  all  who  should  seek  to 
extend,  or  introduce,  popery  or  Arminianism  (lately  imported  from  Holland, 
where  we  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  mention  its  rise),(3)  were  declared 
enemies  to  the  commonwealth.  All  who  should  advise  the  levying  of  ton¬ 
nage  and  poundage,  without  consent  of  parliament,  were  brought  under  the 
same  description ;  and  every  merchant  who  should  voluntarily  pay  these 
duties,  not  being  granted  by  parliament,  was  to  be  reputed  a  betrayer  of  the 
liberties  of  England,  and  an  enemy  to  his  country.(4) 

The  discontents  of  the  nation  now  rose  higher  than  ever,  on  account  of 
this  violent  breach  between  the  king  and  parliament :  and  Charles’s  subse¬ 
quent  proceedings  were  ill  calculated  to  appease  them.  He  ordered  those 
popular  leaders,  who  had  been  most  active  in  the  late  tumult  in  the  house  of 
commons,  to  be  taken  into  custody.  Some  of  them  were  fined,  and  con- 

(1)  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  viii. 

(2)  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  that  Charles  should  he  enraged  at  this  attempt  of  the  commons  to  encroach 
on  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  or  that  they  should  he  desirous  of  abridging  it,  as  it  was  almost  the  only 
dangerous  prerogative  of  the  crown  against  which  tlie  Petitionof  Rights  had  not  planted  a  barrier.  When 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  England  was  wrested  from  the  see  of  Rome,  the  people  had  readily 
submitted  to  a  jurisdiction  no  less  arbifrary  in  the  prince.  Thus  the  king  obtained  a  large  addition  of  pre¬ 
rogative,  being  vested  with  the  most  absolute  power  in  all  affairs  relative  to  the  government  of  the  church 
and  the  conscience  of  tlie  subject. 

The  High  Commission  court, or  supreme  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  was  immediately  under  the  direction  of 
the  crown.  A  conformity  of  religion  was  demanded  over  the  whole  k  ngdom ;  and  every  refusal  of  the 
established  ceremonies  was  liable  to  be  chastised  by  this  court  with  deprivation,  fines,  confiscation,  and 
imprisonment.  Nor  were  the  judges  of  the  High  Commission  court  obliged  to  proceed  by  legal  informa¬ 
tion  ;  rumour  and  suspicion  were  sufficient  grounds.  They  were  vested  with  inqiiisitorlai  powers,  which 
were  often  exercised  with  unfeeling  rigour,  even  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Greater  liberty,  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  matters,  was  both  demanded  and  allowed  during  the  reign  of  James;  but  Charles,  whose  religion 
had  a  strong  tincture  of  superstition  in  it,  required  a  rigid  conformity  to  the  ancient  ceremonies.  Hence 
the  struggle  which  the  commons  had  hitherto  maintained  against  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  Charles, 
and  the  effort  they  made  this  session,  to  show  that  it  must  be  subordinate  to  the  power  that  created  it,  and 
the  abuse  of  it  liable  to  be  corrected  and  farther  limited  by  the  resolutions  of  parliament.  Sanderson's 
Liff-  of  Cknrlf.s  /,  H<wltn*s  TJfe  nf  Laud. 

(Ill  Part  I.  Let.  LXXiV.  The  difference  between  tlie  Arminian  doctrines  and  those  of  the  established 
religion  related  chiefly  to  the  tenets  of  predestination  and  absolute  decrees,  which  bad  been  every  where 
embraced  by  the  first  Reformers,  and  were  still  maintained  in  all  their  rigour  by  the  Puritans.  The  Armi- 
nians,  by  asserting  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  diffusing  other  rational  opinions,  had  rendered 
themselves  obnoxious  to  these  violent  enthusiasts.  Their  number  in  England  was  yet  small ;  but  by  the 
indulgence  of  James  and  Charles,  some  of  that  sect  had  obtained  the  highest  preferments  in  the  church. 
Land.  Neil.  Montague,  and  other  bishops,  the  chief  supporters  of  episcopal  government,  were  all  supposed 
to  be  tainted  with  Arminianism.  The  same  men  and  their  disciples,  in  return  for  the  favour  shown  them 
bv  the  court,  were  the  strenuous  preachers  of  passive  obedience,  and  an  unconditional  submission  to  princes 
Hence  the  rage  of  the  commons  against  a  sect  whose  theological  tenets  contain  nothing  inimical  to  civil 
liberty.  (4)  Parl.  Hist.  vol.  viii. 
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demned  to  find  sureties  for  their  good  behaviour.  But  these  severities  served 
only  to  show  more  conspicuously  the  king’s  disregard  of  the  privileges  of 
parliament,  and  to  acquire  a  great  stock  of  popularity  to  the  sufferers,  who 
unanimously  refused  to  find  the  sureties  demanded,  or  even  to  express  their 
sorrow  for  having  offended  their  sovereign  ;(1)  so  desirous  were  they  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  meritorious  distress ! 

In  the  midst  of  so  many  domestic  difficulties,  and  utterly  destitute  of  money, 
it  was  impossible  for  any  prince  to  conduct  with  vigour  the  operations  of 
war.  Sensible  of  this,  Charles  submitted  to  necessity,  and  concluded  a  peace 
with  France  and  Spain.  The  situation  of  his  affairs  did  not  entitle  him  to 
demand  from  Lewis  any  conditions  for  the  Hugonots,  nor  from  Philip  any 
stipulation  in  favour  of  the  elector  palatine  ;  yet  he  obtained  from  the  latter 
a  promise  of  his  good  offices  towards  the  restoration  of  that  unfortunate 
prince. (2)  Thus  was  lost,  through  her  internal  dissensions,  the  happiest 
opportunity  that  England  ever  enjoyed  of  humbling  the  house  of  Bourbon  by 
means  of  its  Protestant  subjects,  or  of  dismembering  the  Spanish  monarchy 
by  the  assistance  of  France,  and  of  acquiring  a  permanent  superiority 
over  both. 

A  cautious  neutrality  was  henceforth  the  study  of  Charles,  who  had  neither 
leisure  nor  inclination  to  interest  himself  farther  in  foreign  affairs  ;  happy  in 
relinquishing  every  ambitious  project,  had  he  been  able  to  recover  the 
affections  of  his  people,  and  the  confidence  of  his  parliament  1 — But  unfortu¬ 
nately,  though  possessed  of  many  amiable  and  respectable  qualities,  both  as 
a  king  and  as  a  man,(3)  and  though  he  now  adopted  more  moderate  counsels 
than  during  the  administration  of  Buckingham,  he  was  never  able  to  attain 
these  desirable  ends :  a  degree  of  jealous  distrust  remained.  The  causes  and 
the  consequences  of  this  want  of  confidence  it  must  now  be  our  business 
to  trace. 

The  high  idea  that  Charles  entertained  of  his  own  authority  not  only  made 
him  incapable  of  yielding  to  that  bold  spirit  of  liberty  which  had  diffused 
itself  among  his  subjects,  but  to  continue  an  invasion  on  their  constitutional 
rights,  M’hile  he  thought  himself  only  engaged  in  the  defence  of  his  own.  He 
considered  every  petition  of  the  commons  as  an  attempt  to  encroach  on  his 
prerogative  ;  and  even  when  he  granted  their  requests,  he  disgusted  them  by 
his  ungracious  reluctance :  he  complied  without  obliging.  His  concessions 
were  not  received  as  marks  of  royal  kindness,  as  indications  of  justice  or 
generosity,  but  as  so  many  sacrifices  to  necessity.  The  representatives  of 
the  people  saw  themselves,  when  assembled,  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of 
tax -layers  ;  and  therefore  resolved  to  make  use  of  their  power  of  withholding 
supplies,  or  administering  to  the  necessities  of  the  crown,  in  order  to  con¬ 
vince  the  king  of  their  political  consequence,  as  well  as  to  obtain  a  ratification 
of  their  ancient  'rights.  The  royal  authority  was  likewise  too  high,  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  matters,  for  a  limited  government,  being  altogether  absolute :  the 
parliament  had  discovered  an  inclination  to  restrain  it ;  the  king  had  resented 
the  affront  by  a  dissolution ;  and  thus  was  produced  an  incurable  jealousy 
between  the  parties. 

Other  causes  conspired  to  increase  the  jealousy  of  the  nation  in  regard  to 
religion.  Charles,  ever  strongly  attached  to  his  queen,  had  favoured  her  with 
his  whole  friendship  and  confidence  after  the  death  of  Buckingham.  Her 
sense  and  spirit  entitled  her  to  share  his  counsels,  while  her  beauty  justified 
his  excessive  fondness ;  but,  as  she  was  rather  of  a  hasty  temper,  she 
sometimes  precipitated  him  into  rash  measures ;  and  her  religion,  to  which 
she  was  much  devoted,  induced  her  to  procure  such  indulgences  for  the 
Catholics  as  gave  general  dissatisfaction,  and  increased  the  odium  against 
the  court.  Nor  was  this  all.  Laud,  bishop  of  London,  had  acquired  great 

(1)  Whitlock,  p.  13.  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  Kennet,  vol.  iii.  (2)  Rushworth,  vol.  ii. 

(3)  He  was  an  affectionate  husband,  an  indulgent  father,  a  gentle  master,  and  a  firm  friend.  His  man¬ 
ner  and  address,  though  perhaps  rather  too  stately,  corresponded  well  with  his  Qatural  gravity  and  reserve. 
He  was  not  deficient  in  political  knowledge;  he  possessed  great  moderation  of  temper ;  his  taste  in  all  the 
fine  arts  was  excellent;  and  his  learning  and  literary  talents  were  much  beyond  what  are  common  to 
princes.  Sanderson*  Clarendon. 
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influence  over  the  kin^,  and  directed  him  in  all  ecclesiastical,  and  even  in 
many  civil  affairs.  Though  a  man  of  learning  and  virtue,  he  was  a  super¬ 
stitious  bigot,  zealously  set  on  the  exaltation  of  the  priesthood,  and  on  im¬ 
posing  on  the  obstinate  Puritans,  by  the  most  rigorous  measures,  new  cere¬ 
monies  and  obsenances,  unknown  to  the  church  of  England;  and  that  too 
at  a  time  when  the  ancient  ceremonies,  to  which  men  had  been  accustomed, 
and  which  had  been  hallowed  by  the  practice  of  the  first  Reformers,  could 
with  difficulty  be  retained  in  divine  service.  Yet  this  man,  who,  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  his  holy  enterprise,  overlooked  all  human  considerations,  and  the 
heat  and  indiscretion  of  whose  temper  made  him  neglect  the  plainest  dictates 
of  prudence,  was  raised  by  Charles  to  the  see  of  Canterbury',  and  invested 
with  uncontrolled  authority  over  the  consciences  of  the  people. 

Not  only-  such  of  the  clergy'  as  neglected  to  observe  every  superstitious 
ceremony  enjoined  by'  Laud  and  his  brethren  were  suspended,  and  deprived 
of  their  benefices  by  the  High  Commission  court ;  oaths  were  even  imposed 
on  church-wardens,  binding  them  to  inform  against  any  one  who  acted  con¬ 
trary  to  the  ecclesiastical  canons ;  and  all  who  did  not  conform  to  the  new 
mode  of  worship  were  treated  with  the  utmost  rigour.  The  religion  which 
the  archbishop  wanted  to  establish  differed  very  little  from  that  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  The  Puritans  therefore  regarded  him  as  the  forerunner  of  Anti¬ 
christ.  (1) 

Nor  were  the  Puritans  singular  in  this  opinion.  A  court-lady,  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Devonshire,  having  turned  Catholic,  was  asked  by  Laud  her 
reason  for  changing  her  religion :  “  It  is  chiefly,”  answered  she,  “  because  I 
hate  to  travel  in  a  crowd."  The  meaning  of  these  words  being  demanded, 
she  replied,  “  I  perceive  y'our  grace  and  many  others  are  making  haste  to 
Rome ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  prevent  my  being  jostled,  I  have  gone  before 
you.”  In  a  word.  Laud’s  chief  objection  to  popery'  seems  to  have  been  the 
supremacy  of  the  holy  see,  to  which  he  did  not  choose  to  subject  his  metro¬ 
politan  power.  For  although  he  himself  tells  us,  “  That,”  when  offered  a  car¬ 
dinal’s  hat  by  the  pope,  “  something  dwelt  within  him,  which  would  not  suffer 
his  compliance,  till  Rome  was  other  than  it  is,”  the  genius  of  his  religion 
appears  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Romish.  The  same  profound  respect 
was  exacted  by  him  to  the  sacerdotal  character;  the  same  submission  was 
required  to  the  creeds  and  decrees  of  synods  and  councils ;  the  same  pomp 
and  ceremony'  was  affected  in  worship;  and  the  same  superstitious  respect 
to  days,  postures,  meats,  and  vestments. (2) 

As  a  specimen  of  the  new  ceremonies  to  which  Laud  sacrificed  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  relate  those  he  employed  in  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  St.  Catharine’s  church.  The  church  had  been  rebuilt  by  the 
parishioners,  and  profanely  made  use  of,  for  some  time,  without  the  ceremony 
of  a  new  consecration — a  circumstance  which,  coming  to  the  superstitious 
prelate’s  ear,  while  bishop  of  London,  filled  him  with  horror,  and  made  him 
suspend  it  from  all  divine  service,  until  he  had  performed  that  holy  office. 
On  his  approach  to  the  west  door  of  the  church,  a  loud  voice  cried,  “  Open, 
open,  ye  everlasting  doors !  that  the  King  of  Glory'  may  enter  in.”  The 
doors  of  the  church  instantly' flew  open;  the  bishop  entered;  and  falling  on 
his  knees,  with  his  eyes  lifted  up,  and  his  arms  expanded,  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
solemn  tone,  “  This  place  is  holy !  the  ground  is  holy' !  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I  pronounce  it  holy!”  Then  going  to  the 
chancel,  he  several  times  took  up  some  dust  from  the  floor,  and  threw  it  in 
the  air.  When  he  approached  the  communion-table,  he  bowed  frequently 
towards  it.  On  returning,  he  and  his  attendants  went  round  the  church  in  a 
kind  of  procession,  repeating  the  hundredth  psalm ;  and  then  said  a  form  of 
prayer,  concluding  with  these  words ;  “  We  consecrate  this  church,  and  sepa¬ 
rate  it  unto  Thee,  as  holy  ground,  not  to  be  profaned  any  more  to  common 
uses.”  The  bishop,  standing  near  the  communien-table,  now  denounced 
imprecations  on  all  who  should  pollute  that  holy  place,  by  musters  of  soldiers. 


(1)  Rushworth,  vol.  il. 


(2)  Id.  Ibid.  Hume,  vol.  vi. 
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keeping  in  it  profane  law  courts,  or  carrying  burdens  through  it.  On  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  every  curse,  he  bowed  towards  the  east,  and  cried,  “  Let  all  the 
people  say,  Amen !”  When  the  imprecations  were  ended,  he  poured  out 
blessings  on  all  who  had  any  way  contributed  to  the  framing  and  building 
that  sacred  and  beautiful  edifice,  and  on  those  who  had  given,  or  should  here¬ 
after  give  to  it,  any  chalices,  plate,  ornaments,  or  utensils.  On  the  conclusion 
of  every  benediction,  he  also  bowed  towards  the  east,  and  cried,  “  Let  all  the 
people  say.  Amen !” 

These  ceremonies  were  followed  by  a  sermon ;  after  which  the  bishop  thus 
consecrated  and  administered  the  sacrament.  As  he  approached  the  commu¬ 
nion-table,  he  made  many  low  reverences,  and  coming  up  to  that  side  of  the 
table  where  the  bread  and  wine  were  placed,  he  bowed  seven  times.  After 
reading  many  prayers,  he  approached  the  sacramental  elements,  and  gently 
lifted  up  the  corner  of  the  napkin  in  which  the  bread  was  placed.  When  he 
beheld  the  bread,  he  suddenly  let  fall  the  napkin,  fell  back  a  step  or  two,  and 
bowed  three  several  times  towards  the  bread ;  then  drew  near  again,  opened 
the  napkin,  and  bowed  as  before.  He  next  laid  hold  of  the  cup,  which  had  a 
cover  upon  it,  and  was  filled  with  wine ;  then  let  it  go,  fell  back,  and  bowed 
thrice  towards  it.  He  approached  again,  and,  lifting  up  the  cover,  peeped  into 
the  cup;  but,  on  seeing  the  wine,  he  let  fall  the  cover,  apd  bowed  as  before. 
He  then  received  the  sacrament,  and  administered  it  to  others ;  and  the  fabric 
being  now  supposed  sufficiently  holy,  the  solemnity  of  the  consecration  was 
concluded  with  many  formal  prayers.(  1)  The  same  pious  farce  was  repeated 
at  the  consecration  of  St.  Giles’s  in  the  Fields,  and  on  other  occasions  of  a 
like  nature,  notwithstanding  the  scandal  occasioned  by  the  first  exhibition. (2) 
Opposition  and  general  odium  served  only  to  increase  the  bishop’s  zeal 
for  such  superstitious  mummeries,  which  were  openly  countenanced  by  the 
court. 

In  return  for  so  much  indulgence  to  the  church.  Laud  and  his  followers 
took  care,  on  every  occasion,  to  magnify  the  royal  authority,  and  made  no 
scruple  to  treat  with  contempt  all  pretensions  to  a  free  or  limited  govern¬ 
ment.  By  these  flatteries,  and  his  original  prepossessions,  Charles  was  led 
to  consider  himself  as  the  supreme  magistrate  to  whom  Heaven,  by  his  birth¬ 
right,  had  committed  the  care  of  his  people ;  whose  duty  it  was  to  provide 
for  their  security  and  happiness,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  who  was 
vested  with  ample  discretionary  powers  for  that  purpose.  If  the  observance 
of  ancient  laws  and  customs  was  consistent  with  the  present  convenience  of 
government,  he  judged  it  prudent  to  follow  that  rule,  as  the  easiest,  safest, 
and  what  would  procure  the  most  prompt  and  willing  obedience  ;  but  when 
a  change  of  circumstances,  especially  if  derived  from  the  obstinacy  of  the 
people,  seemed  to  require  a  new  plan  of  administration,  national  privileges, 
he  thought,  must  yield  to  supreme  power,  and  that  no  order  of  men  in  the 
state  could  be  warranted  in  opposing  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  when  directed 
to  the  public  good.  (3) 

Charles,  however,  did  not  rest  the  support  of  that  absolute  dominion, 
which  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  establish  over  the  souls  and  bodies  of  his 
subjects,  merely  on  the  declamations  of  churchmen,  or  the  intrigues  of  cour¬ 
tiers.  He  had  recourse  to  that  policy,  w'hich  has  often  been  so  successfully 
pursued  in  latter  times,  of  employing  the  honours  and  offices  of  the  crown,  in 
order  to  draw  off  the  parliamentary  leaders  from  opposition,  and  to  engage 
them  in  the  defence  of  that  authority,  which  they  shared,  by  becoming  mem¬ 
bers  of  administration.  Nor  was  the  king  disappointed  in  this  first  attempt 
to  divide  the  force  of  the  country  party.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  a  popular 
member  of  great  abilities,  whom  he  created  earl  of  Strafford,  became  a  firm 
pillar  to  the  throne.  Other  parliamentary  leaders  were  also  drawn  over  to 
the  court.  Sir  Dudley  Digges  was  created  master  of  the  rolls ;  Mr.  Noy, 
attorney-general;  and  Mr.  Littleton,  solicitor-general.(4) 


(1)  Rushwortli,  vol.  ii.  Hume,  vol.  vi. 
>3)  £ust)worlb,  vol.  ii.  Hume,  vol.  vi. 


(2)  ^ylin’a  Lifto^  Laud,  p  212,  el  leq. 
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But  the  effect  of  this  new  political  manoeuvre  was  by  no  means  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  it,  or  what  has  been  common  from  like  mea¬ 
sures  in  our  days — a  temporary  reconciliation  between  the  parties.  The 
views  of  the  king  and  parliament  were  now  so  repugnant  to  each  other,  that 
the  leaders  whom  he  had  gained,  though  men  of  eminent  talents  and  irre¬ 
proachable  character,  lost  all  credit  with  their  party  from  the  moment  of 
their  defection.  They  were  even  pursued,  as  traitors,  with  implacable  hatred 
and  resentment ;  and  the  king  was  so  far  from  acquiring  popularity  by  em¬ 
ploying  them,  that  he  lost  still  farther,  by  that  expedient,  the  confidence  of 
the  nation.  It  was  considered  as  an  insidious  attempt  to  turn  the  emoluments 
of  the  state  against  itself,  and  the  honours  of  the  crown  against  the  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  to  unnerve,  by  corruption,  the  arm  of  liberty ;  and  by  means  of  apostate 
patriots,  the  most  terrible  instruments  of  tyranny,  to  complete  the  despotism 
of  the  prince  and  the  slavery  of  the  people. 

Nor  were  these  apprehensions  altogether  without  foundation.  As  Charles 
had  formed  a  resolution  no  more  to  assemble  the  commons,  and  even  pub¬ 
lished  a  proclamation  to  that  purpose,  he  was  obliged  to  raise  money  for  the 
support  of  government,  either  by  the  revival  of  obsolete  laws,  or  by  violations 
of  the  rights  of  the  subjects.  Tonnage  and  poundage  continued  to  be  levied, 
according  to  the  former  arbitrary  impositions;  new  imposts  were  even  laid 
on  several  kinds  of  merchandise ;  and  the  officers  of  the  customs  received 
orders  from  the  council  to  enter  into  any  house,  warehouse,  or  cellar,  to 
search  any  trunk  or  chest,  and  break  any  bulk  whatever,  in  default  of  the 
payment  of  such  duties. (1)  The  oppressive  method  of  raising  money  by 
monopolies  was  revived ;  the  odious  expedient  of  compounding  with  popish 
recusants  became  a  regular  part  of  the  revenue ;  several  arbitrary  taxes  were 
imposed ;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  these  exactions,  and  repress  the  rising 
spirit  of  liberty  throughout  the  kingdom,  many  severe  sentences  were  passed 
in  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission  courts.  Some  persons  were  fined, 
some  imprisoned ;  and  such  as  ventured  to  arraign  the  measures  of  the  court 
were  condemned  to  stand  in  the  pillory. (2) 

Seven  years  had  Charles  supported  his  government  by  arbitrary  imposi¬ 
tions,  levied  by  means  no  less  arbitrary,  before  he  met  with  any  vigorous  op¬ 
position.  At  length,  John  Hambden,  a  private  gentleman,  had  the  courage 
to  set  the  crown  at  defiance,  and  make  a  bold  stand  in  defence  of  the  laws 
and  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Among  other  taxes,  that  of  ship-money  had 
been  revived,  and  levied  on  the  whole  kingdom.  This  tax,  intended  for  the 
support  of  the.  royal  navy,  and  in  itself  moderate  and  equitable,  was  only  ex¬ 
ceptionable  by  being  imposed  without  the  consent  of  parliament ;  and,  in 
order  to  discourage  all  opposition  on  that  account,  the  king  had  proposed,  as 
a  question,  to  the  judges,  “Whether,  in  case  of  necessity,  he  might  not,  for 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  impose  such  a  tax  ?  and  whether  he  was  not  the 
sole  judge  of  that  necessity?"  The  compliant  judges  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  and  the  tax  was  generally  paid.  But  Hambden,  alike  regardless  of 
the  opinion  of  the  judges,  and  the  example  of  others,  resolved  to  hazard  the 
issue  of  a  suit,  rather  than  tamely  submit  to  the  illegal  imposition;  and, 
although  only  rated  at  twenty  shillings,  to  risk  the  whole  indignation  of 
royalty.(3) 

This  important  cause  was  heard  before  all  the  twelve  judges  in  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  Chamber.  The  pleadings  lasted  twelve  days ;  and  the  nation  re¬ 
garded  with  the  utmost  anxiety  every  circumstance  of  the  trial.  The  issue 
was  easily  to  be  foreseen  from  the  former  opinion  of  the  heads  of  the  law ; 
but  it  was  not,  on  that  account,  considered  as  less  momentous,  or  expected 
with  less  impatience. 

In  most  national  questions  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides :  but,  on  the 
present  occasion,  no  legal  argument  of  any  weight  was  adduced  by  the  crown 
lawyers,  though  men  of  profound  abilities  ;  a  strong  presumption  that  none 

(1)  Rushworth,  vol  ii.  (8)  ClaiendoD,  vol.  i.  Rushworth,  rol.  U. 

(3)  Rushworth,  vol.  ii,  Whitlock,  p.  4. 
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such  existed.  They  only  pleaded  precedent  and  necessity.  The  precedents, 
when  examined,  were  found  to  be  by  no  means  applicable  to  the  case,  and  the 
necessity  was  denied.  “  England,”  said  Hambden’s  counsel,  “  enjoys  a  pro¬ 
found  peace  with  all  her  neighbours;  and,  Avhat  farther  secures  her  tranquil¬ 
lity,  all  her  neighbours  are  engaged  in  furious  and  bloody  wars  among  them¬ 
selves.  The  very  writs,  which  are  issued  for  the  levying  of  ship-money, 
contradict  the  idea  of  necessity :  they  assert  only  that  the  seas  are  infested 
by  pirates ;  a  slight  and  temporary  inconvenience,  which  may  well  wait  a 
legal  supply  from  parliament.  And  as  to  the  pretension,  that  the  king  is  the 
sole  judge  of  the  necessity,  what  is  this,  but  to  subject  all  the  privileges  and 
all  the  property  of  the  nation  to  his  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  1  For  the  plea 
of  voluntary  necessity  will  warrant  any  other  taxation  as  well  as  that  of  ship- 
money.  And  if  such  maxims  and  practices  prevail,  where  is  national  liberty  I 
What  authority  is  left  to  the  Great  Charter,  that  palladium  of  the  constitution  1 
Or  what  to  the  Petition  of  Rights,  so  lately  enacted  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
whole  legislature  ?”(l) 

The  prejudiced  or  prostituted  judges,  notwithstanding  these  powerful  argu¬ 
ments,  gave  sentence  in  favour  of  the  crown.  But  Hambden  obtained, 
nevertheless,  by  his  trial,  the  end  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself.  Na¬ 
tional  questions  were  canvassed  in  every  company ;  and  the  people,  if  not 
roused  to  active  opposition,  were  at  least  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  danger 
to  which  their  liberty  was  exposed.  “  Slavish  principles,”  it  was  said,  “  con¬ 
curred  with  illegal  practices;  ecclesiastical  tyranny  gave  aid  to  civil  usurpa¬ 
tion  ;  iniquitous  taxes  were  supported  by  arbitrary  punishments  ;  and  all  the 
privileges  of  the  nation,  transmitted  through  so  many  ages,  secured  by  so 
many  laws,  and  purchased  by  the  blood  of  so  many  heroes  and  patriots,  now 
lay  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  What  though  the  personal  character 
of  the  king,  amid  all  his  misguided  counsels,  might  merit  indulgence,  or  even 
praise,  he  was  but  one  man ;  and  the  privileges  of  the  people,  the  inheritance 
of  millions,  were  too  valuable  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  prejudices  and  mis- 
takes.”(2) 

While  the  minds  of  men  underwent  this  fermentation  in  England,  a  more 
dangerous  spirit  made  its  appearance  in  Scotland.  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  trace  the  steps  taken  by  James  for  introducing  episcopacy  into 
that  kingdom.  The  same  policy  was  pursued  by  his  son  Charles  ;  who,  in 
1633,  had  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  and  made  a  violent  attempt  to 
get  his  authority  there  acknowledged  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  He  obtained 
an  act  of  parliament  vesting  him  with  such  authority ;  but  as  that  act  was 
known  to  have  been  extorted  by  the  influence  and  importunity  of  the  sove¬ 
reign,  contrary  to  the  sentiments  even  of  those  who  gave  it  their  suffrage, 
it  served  only  to  inflame  the  jealousy  and  rouse  the  resentment  of  the 
nation.  (3) 

Nor  will  this  opposition  excite  surprise,  if  we  consider  that  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  government,  in  Scotland,  was  believed  to  be  totally  independent  of 
the  civil.  Christ,  not  the  king,  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  church ;  con¬ 
sequently,  no  act  of  parliament,  nothing  but  the  consent  of  the  church  itself, 
under  the  supposed  illuminations  of  its  Invisible  Superior,  could  be  sufficient 
ground  for  the  introduction  of  any  change  in  religious  worship  or  discipline. 
But,  in  direct  contradiction  to  these  old  Presbyterian  maxims,  James  had 
introduced  into  Scotland  the  court  of  High  Commission,  at  a  time  when  its 
authority  was  become  too  grievous  to  be  patiently  borne  in  England ;  and 
now,  by  an  extorted  act  of  parliament,  Charles  openly  discovered  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  overturning  the  national  religion,  and  of  enforcing  conformity  to  a 
new  mode  of  worship,  by  means  of  this  arbitrary  tribunal. 

The  Scots  were  at  no  loss  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  religion  which  the 
king  wanted  to  introduce.  The  jurisdiction  of  presbyteries,  synods,  and 
other  democratical  courts,  was  already  in  a  manner  abolished ;  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  assembly  itself  had  not  been  summoned  for  two  years  back.  It  was 


(1)  State  Trials,  vol.  y 

VoL.  II.— F 


(2)  Hume,  voT.  vi 


(3)  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  voJ.  i. 
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evident  that  Charles,  ambitious  to  complete  the  work  so  unwisely  begun  by 
his  father,  was  resolved,  in  conjunction  with  the  bishops,  to  govern  the  church 
of  Scotland  by  the  same  absolute  authority  which  he  enjoyed  in  England, 
and  to  render  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  all  his  kingdoms  regular  and 
uniform.  But  the  ardour  of  reformation  was  not  yet  sufficiently  abated, 
among  the  Scots,  to  admit  of  such  a  change.  They  were  still  under  the 
influence  of  the  wildest  enthusiasm ;  and  tliat,  concurring  with  certain  poli¬ 
tical  considerations,  not  only  obstructed  Charles’s  favourite  scheme  of  uni¬ 
formity,  but  eventually  ruined  his  authority  in  both  kingdoms. 

This  prince,  from  the  natural  piety  or  superstition  of  his  temper,  was 
slavishly  attached  to  churchmen  ;  and  as  it  is  natural  for  all  men  to  persuade 
themselves  that  their  interest  coincides  with  their  inclination,  he  had  laid 
it  down  as  a  political  canon,  that  to  increase  the  power  and  civil  influence 
of  the  ecclesiastical  order  was  the  first  duty  of  his  government.  He  con- 
s-idered  the  episcopal  clergy  as  the  most  faithful  servants  of  the  crown,  and 
the  great  promoters  of  loyalty  among  the  people.  In  consequence  of  this 
idea,  some  of  the  Scottish  prelates  were  raised  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  first  institution  of  the  College 
of  Justice,  and  to  share  equally  between  the  clergy  and  laity  the  whole  judi¬ 
cial  authority,  as  before  the  Reformation.(l )  These  innovations  disgusted 
the  high-minded  nobility,  who  frequently  found  themselves  insulted  by  the 
upstart  bishops,  whom  they  considered  in  the  light  of  intruders,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  had  the  mortification  to  see  themselves  inferior  in  official 
consequence,  and  less  regarded  as  the  objects  of  royal  favour.  Selfishness 
completed  that  jealousy  which  ambition  had  begun.  The  Scottish  nobility 
saw  themselves  ready  to  be  deprived  of  those  church-lands  which  they  had 
so  largely  shared  at  the  Reformation,  in  order  to  exalt  still  higher  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  clergy  ;  and  therefore  took  part  with  the  people  and  the 
Presbyterian  preachers,  in  opposing  the  king’s  plan  of  episcopacy,  and  spread¬ 
ing  wide  the  alarm  of  popery. (2) 

Meanwhile,  Charles  and  his  dignified  ecclesiastics  were  zealously  employed 
in  framing  canons  and  a  liturgy  for  the  use  of  a  people  who  held  both  in 
abhorrence.  The  canons,  which  were  promulgated  in  1635,  though  received 
by  the  nation  without  much  clamour  or  opposition,  occasioned  much  inward 
apprehension  and  discontent.  They  were  indeed  of  a  most  arbitrary  and 
offensive  nature,  and  highly  grievous  to  a  people  jealous  of  their  civil  and 
religious  liberties.  They  asserted,  that  the  king’s  authority  was  absolute 
and  unlimited ;  and  they  ordained,  among  many  other  things  odious  to  Pres¬ 
byterian  ears,  that  the  clergy  should  not  pray  extempore,  but  by  the  printed 
form  prescribed  in  the  liturgy  ;  that  no  one  should  officiate  as  schoolmaster 
without  a  license  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocess ;  nor  any  person  be  admitted 
into  holy  orders,  or  allowed  to  perform  any  ecclesiastical  function,  without 
first  subscribing  those  canons. (3) 

Even  men  of  moderate  principles,  who  could  regard  these  ordinances  with 
a  degree  of  indifference,  were  filled  with  indignation  at  seeing  a  whole  body 
of  ecclesiastical  laws  established  without  any  previous  consent,  either  of 
church  or  state.  They  dreaded  a  like  despotism  in  civil  government :  yet 
a  seeming  submission  was  paid  to  the  king’s  authority,  until  the  reading  of 
the  liturgy.  It  was  chiefly  copied  from  that  of  England,  and  consequently 
little  exceptionable  in  itself.  But  this  seemingly  favourable  circumstance 
was  no  recommendation  to  the  Scots,  who,  proud  of  the  purity  of  their  wor¬ 
ship,  thought  the  English  church  still  retained  a  strong  mixture  of  Romish 
pollution.  They  therefore  represented  the  new  liturgy  as  a  species  of  mass, 
though  with  less  show  and  embroidery ;  and  when,  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  St.  Giles,  the  dean  of  Edinburgh,  arrayed  in  his  surplice,  opened  the  book, 
and  began  the  service,  the  meaner  part  of  the  audience,  but  especially  the 
women,  raised  a  dreadful  clamour,  clapping  their  hands,  and  exclaiming,  “A 

(1)  Guthrie’s  Memoirt.  (2)  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  vol.  i. 

(3)  Puller’s  Church  Hist.  Burnet’s  Mem.  of  the  House  of  Hamilton. 
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pope  !  a  pope  !  Antichrist !  stone  him !  stone  him  !”  And  the  tumult  was 
so  great,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  service,  until  the 
most  turbulent  of  the  rioters  were  turned  out  of  the  church  by  the  civil  ma¬ 
gistrates.  The  bishop,  who  had  attempted  in  vain  to  appease  them,  was  in 
danger  of  falling  a  sacrifice  to  their  fury,  in  going  home.(l) 

Though  this  tumult  appeared  to  have  been  conducted  only  by  persons  of 
low  condition,  the  sense  of  the  nation  was  well  known  ;  so  that  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  hazard  a  new  insult  by  a  second  attempt  to  read  the 
liturgy.  But  as  the  king,  contrary  to  all  the  maxims  of  sound  policy,  and 
even  of  common  sense,  remained  inflexible  in  his  purpose  of  imposing  such  a 
mode  of  worship  on  his  Scottish  subjects,  new  tumults  arose ;  and  the  people 
flocked  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  oppose  so 
obnoxious  a  measure.  Men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  joined  in  petitions 
against  the  liturgy;  the  pulpits  resounded  with  vehement  declamations 
against  Antichrist ;  and  the  populace,  who  had  at  first  opposed  the  new  service, 
was  ingeniously  compared  by  the  preachers  to  Balaam’s  ass,  an  animal,  stupid 
in  itself,  but  whose  mouth  the  Lord  had  opened,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  world.(2)  Fanaticism,  in  a  word,  mingling  with  faction,  and  private 
interest  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  produced  symptoms  of  the  most  dangerous 
insurrection ;  yet  Charles,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  a  blind  fatality,  though 
fully  informed  of  the  disorders  in  Scotland,  obstinately  refused  to  desist  from 
his  undertaking,  notwithstanding  the  representations  of  his  ablest  ministers, 
and  most  faithful  servants  in  that  kingdom. 

But  what  renders  this  obstinacy  still  more  inexcusable,  and  makes  the 
king’s  conduct  appear  altogether  inexplicable,  is,  that  while  he  was  endea¬ 
vouring  to  recover  so  great  a  part  of  the  property  of  Scotland  as  the  church 
lands,  from  powerful  nobles  by  no  means  willing  to  relinquish  them,  and  was 
attempting  to  change  the  whole  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
kingdom,  he  raised  no  forces  to  carry  his  violent  designs  into  execution ! 
The  Scots  saw  the  weakness  of  his  administration,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  had  reason  to  complain  of  its  rigour:  and  on  a  proclamation  being 
issued,  containing  a  pardon  for  all  past  offences,  and  exhorting  them  peace¬ 
ably  to  submit  to  the  liturgy,  they  entered  into  a  civil  and  religious  conven¬ 
tion,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Covenant,  which  proved  an  effectual 
barrier  against  all  regal  encroachments. 

In  this  convention  were  comprehended  all  orders  of  men  in  the  state, 
divided  into  ditferent  tables  or  classes;  one  table  consisting  of  nobility,  another 
of  gentry,  a  third  of  clergy,  and  a  fourth  of  burgesses.  In  the  hands  of  com¬ 
missioners,  chosen  from  these  four  tables,  the  whole  authority  of  the  king¬ 
dom  was  placed.  The  articles  of  their  covenant  consisted,  first,  of  a  renun¬ 
ciation  of  popery,  formally  signed  by  the  late  king  in  his  youth  ;  then  fol¬ 
lowed  a  bond  of  union,  by  which  the  subscribers  obliged  themselves  to  resist 
innovations  in  religion,  and  to  defend  each  other  against  all  violence  and  op- 
pression.(3)  And  as  every  thing  was  pretended  to  be  done  by  the  cove¬ 
nanters  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  the  king,  and  the  advantage  of 
their  country,  people  of  all  ranks,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  crowdet 
to  subscribe  the  covenant.  Even  the  king’s  ministers  and  counsellors  were 
seized  with  the  general  phrensy.(4) 

Charles,  who  now  began  to  apprehend  the  consequences  of  such  a  powerful 
combination,  despatched  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  into  Scotland,  with  au¬ 
thority  to  treat  with  the  covenanters.  He  offered  to  suspend  the  canons  and 
liturgy,  until  they  could  be  received  in  a  fair  and  legal  way ;  and  so  model 
the  court  of  High  Commission,  that  it  should  no  longer  give  offence.  But 
he  required  in  return  for  these  concessions  a  renunciation  of  the  covenant. 
The  covenanters,  who  carried  much  higher  their  pretensions,  and  found 
themselves  seconded  by  the  zeal  of  the  whole  nation,  replied,  “that  they 
would  sooner  renounce  their  baptism  than  the  covenant !”  and  the  ministers 

0  y  Kind’s  Declaration.  Bush  worth,  vol.  ii.  Burnet's  .Vera.  (3)  Id.  ibid. 

(3)  IdvIMd.  (4)  Burnet,  ubi  sup. 
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invited  the  commissioner  to  subscribe  it,  telling  him  “  with  what  peace  and 
comfort  it  had  filled  the  hearts  of  all  God’s  people.”(l) 

Hamilton  returned  to  London ;  made  another  fruitless  journey  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  with  new  concessions  ;  returned  a  second  time  to  London  ;  and  was 
again  sent  back,  with  concessions  yet  more  ample.  Charles  now  consented 
utterly  to  abolish  the  canons,  the  liturgy,  and  the  court  of  High  Commission ; 
but  he  would  not  agree  to  abolish  episcopacy,  which  he  thought  as  essential 
to  the  very  being  of  a  Christian  church,  as  his  Scottish  subjects  deemed  it 
incompatible  with  that  sacred  institution.  This  narrowness  of  mind,  which 
we  must  pity  rather  than  condemn,  proved  the  ruin  of  the  negotiation.  The 
king  had  empowered  Hamilton,  however,  to  propose  the  summoning  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  church  and  the  parliament,  by  which  every  grievance 
might  be  redressed ;  an  offer  wdiich  was  readily  embraced  by  the  covenanters, 
who  were  well  assured  of  their  superior  influence  in  both. 

The  first  object  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  general  assembly,  where, 
besides  a  vast  multitude  of  the  populace,  all  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry 
of  any  family  or  interest  were  present,  w'as  an  act  for  the  utter  abolition  of 
episcopacy.  The  bishops  sent  a  protest,  declining  the  authority  of  the 
assembly ;  and  the  commissioner  dissolved  it,  in  his  majesty’s  name,  after 
declaring  it  illegally  constituted.  But  this  measure,  though  unforeseen,  was 
little  regarded ;  the  members  continued  to  sit,  and  to  finish  their  business. 
All  the  acts  of  assembly,  since  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  crown  of 
England,  were  declared  imll  and  void,  as  being  procured  by  the  arbitrary 
influence  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  the  acts  of  parliament,  which  affected  eccle¬ 
siastical  affairs,  were  considered,  on  the  same  account,  as  of  no  authority.(2) 
Thus,  episcopacy,  the  court  of  High  Commission,  the  canons,  and  the  liturgy 
were  abolished,  and  declared  unlawful.  Every  thing,  in  a  word,  which,  during 
a  long  course  of  years,  James  and  Charles  had  been  labouring  with  such  care 
and  policy  to  rear,  was  thrown  at  once  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  covenant,  so 
obnoxious  to  the  crown  and  hierarchy,  was  ordered,  under  pain  of  excom¬ 
munication,  to  be  signed  by  every  one. (3) 

After  having  taken  these  bold  steps,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Scottish 
malecontents  to  maintain  their  religious  opinions  by  military  force ;  especially 
as  they  had  good  reason  to  believe,  that,  however  just  their  resolutions  might 
appear  to  themselves,  they  would  not  be  assented  to  by  the  king.  Although 
they  did  not  despair  of  supernatural  assistance,  they  therefore  thought  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  slight  the  arm  of  flesh.  Tlieir  measures,  dictated  by 
vigour  and  ability,  were  indeed  alike  distinguished  by  their  wisdom  and 
promptitude  ;  and  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  regularly  esta¬ 
blished  commonwealth,  rather  than  a  tumultuous  convention.  The  whole 
kingdom  being  in  a  manner  engaged  in  the  covenant,  men  of  talents  soon 
acquired  that  ascendant  to  which  their  natural  superiority  entitled  them,  and 
which  their  family  interest  or  their  character  enabled  them  to  maintain.  The 
earl  of  Argyle,  well  calculated  to  make  a  figure  during  such  a  turbulent 
period,  took  the  lead  ;  and  the  earls  of  Rothes,  Cassils,  Montrose,  Lothian, 
with  the  lords  Lindsey,  Loudon,  Yester,  and  Balmerino,  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  the  cause.  A  number  of  Scottish  officers,  who  had  acquired  repu¬ 
tation  in  Germany,  during  the  religious  wars,  but  particularly  under  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  were  invited  over  to  assist  their  country  in  her  present  necessity ; 
.  and  the  chief  command  was  intrusted  to  Lesley,  earl  of  Leven,  an  officer  of 
experience  and  ability.  Forces  were  regularly  enlisted  and  disciplined; 
arms  were  imported  from  foreign  countries ;  some  castles  belonging  to  the 
king  were  seized ;  and  the  whole  country,  except  a  small  part,  where  the 
marquis  of  Huntley  still  supported  the  royal  authority,  was  reduced  under 
the  power  of  the  covenanters. (4) 

Charles,  whose  affection  to  his  native  kingdom  was  strong,  but  whose 
attachment  to  the  hierarchy  was  yet  stronger,  hastened  his  military  prepa- 


(1)  King’s  Declaration.  Rushworth,  vol.  ii. 

(i2)  King’s  Declaration.  Burnet’s  Mem.  Rushworth,  vol.  ii. 

(4)  May’s  History  of  the  Parliament  of  England.  Burnet’s  Mem. 
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rations  for  subduing  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  Scots,  and  re-establishing 
episcopacy.  A  formidable  fleet,  with  five  thousand  troops  on  board,  was 
intrusted  to  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had  orders  to  sail  for  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  attempt  to  divide  the  forces  of  the  covenanters  ;  and  an  army  of 
near  twenty  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse,  was  levied,  and  put 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Arundel.  The  earl  of  Essex  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lieutenant-general,  and  the  earl  of  Holland  general  of  the  horse. 
The  king  himself  joined  the  army,  and  summoned  all  the  peers  of  England 
to  attend  him.  Many  of  them  repaired  to  the  camp,  which  had  more  the 
appearance  of  a  splendid  court  than  of  a  military  armament.  With  part  of 
this  pompous  rather  than  formidable  force,  Charles  arrived  at  York,  while 
Essex  advanced  and  took  possession  of  Berwick.(l) 

The  army  of  the  covenanters  was  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  king,  but 
inferior  in  cavalry.  The  officers,  however,  had  more  experience  ;  and  the 
soldiers,  though  newly  raised,  and  but  indifferently  armed,  were  animated  by 
the  strongest  motive  that  can  stipulate  men  to  action — zeal  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  Yet  so  prudent  were  their 
leaders,  who  wished  to  avoid  hostilities,  that  they  immediately  sent  submis¬ 
sive  messages,  and  craved  leave  to  be  permitted  to  treat  with  the  king.  It 
was  now  a  very  difficult  matter  for  Charles  to  determine  how  to  act.  He  was 
sensible,  that  while  the  force  of  the  covenanters  remained  unbroken,  their 
spirits  high,  and  their  ardour  unabated,  no  reasonable  terms  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  them ;  and  should  he  submit  to  their  pretensions,  not  only  pre¬ 
lacy  must  be  sacrificed  to  their  fanaticism,  but  regal  authority  itself  would 
become  a  mere  shadow  in  Scotland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consequences 
of  a  defeat,  while  Scotland  was  in  arms,  and  England  dissatisfied,  were  too 
dreadful  to  permit  him  to  hazard  a  battle :  the  utter  loss  of  his  authority  in 
both  kingdoms  was  to  be  feared.  Besides,  had  he  been  inclined  to  rely  on 
the  bravery  of  his  English  subjects,  they  discovered  no  inclination  to  act 
ofiensively  against  the  Scots,  whose  necessity  of  rising  they  pitied,  and  whose 
independent  spirit  they  admired.  The  sympathy  of  civil  and  religious 
grievances  had  subdued  all  national  animosity  in  their  hearts. 

It  seemed,  however,  essential  for  the  king’s  safety,  that  he  should  take  a 
decided  part ;  that  he  should  either  confide  in  the  valour  and  generosity  of 
the  English  nation,  and  attempt  to  bring  the  Scots  under  submission ;  or 
openly  and  candidly  grant  the  covenanters  such  conditions  as  would  exclude 
all  future  cause  of  complaint,  and  render  rebellion  inexcusable.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  in  deliberating  between  these  two  resolutions,  Charles  embraced 
neither;  but  concluded  a  sudden  pacification,  in  which  it  was  stipulated, 
that  he  should  withdraw  his  fleet  and  army ;  that  the  Scots,  within  eight- 
and-forty  hours,  should  dismiss  their  forces ;  that  the  forts  taken  by  the 
covenanters  should  be  restored,  the  royal  authority  acknowledged,  and  the 
general  assembly  and  parliament  summoned,  in  order  to  compose  all  differ¬ 
ences. (2) 

The  consequences  were  such  as  might  be  expected  from  so  injudicious  a 
negotiation.  The  pretensions  of  the  Scots  agreed  so  ill  with  the  concessions 
which  the  king  was  willing  to  make,  that  their  parliament  was  prorogued, 
when  proceeding  to  ratify  some  obnoxious  acts  of  assembly ;  and  the  war  was 
renewed,  with  great  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  covenanters.  Charles’s 
necessities  had  obliged  him  to  disband  his  forces,  immediately  after  the  un¬ 
meaning  pacification ;  and,  as  the  English  nation  discovered  little  inclination 
to  engage  in  the  quarrel,  it  was  impossible  to  assemble  a  new  army  without 
great  expense,  as  well  as  loss  of  time.  The  more  provident  covenanters, 
who  foresaw  the  probability  of  their  being  again  obliged  to  support  their  pre¬ 
tensions  by  arms,  were  careful,  in  dismissing  their  troops,  to  take  such  mea¬ 
sures  as  made  it  easy  for  them  to  collect  their  strength.  The  officers  had 
orders  to  be  ready  on  the  first  summons,  and  the  soldiers  were  warned  not  to 
think  the  nation  secure  from  an  English  invasion.  Pious  zeal  made  both 


(1)  Clarendon,  vol.  i. 
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watchful ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  trumpet  sounded,  by  their  spiritual  and  tern- 
poral  leaders,  than  all  ranks  of  men  repaired  to  their  military  stations,  and 
cheerfully  took  the  field  once  more,  in  defence  of  their  civil  and  religious 
liberties. (1) 

The  king,  at  length,  got  together  a  body  of  troops  ;  but  he  soon  discovered 
that  his  greatest  difficulty  yet  remained :  his  revenues  were  insufficient  to 
support  them.  How  to  proceed,  in  such  an  emergency,  was  a  question  not 
easy  to  be  determined.  After  the  many  irregular  methods  of  taxation  which 
had  been  tried,  and  the  multiplied  disgusts  thereby  given  to  the  puritanical 
party,  as  well  as  by  the  management  of  religion,  little  could  be  expected 
from  an  English  parliament :  yet  to  that  humiliating  expedient  the  proud 
spirit  of  Charles  was  obliged  to  stoop,  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  supply  ; 
and  after  a  contemptuous  intermission  of  eleven  years,  to  summon  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  and  throw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  his  insulted 
commons.  The  commons,  as  might  have  been  expected,  insisted  that  the 
redress  of  grievances  should  be  taken  into  consideration  before  they  entered 
on  the  business  of  supply.  This,  they  affirmed,  was  conformable  to  the 
ancient  usage  of  parliament,  and  founded  on  a  jealousy  inherent  in  the  con¬ 
stitution;  that  thenecessitypleaded  was  purely  ministerial,  not  national;  for, 
if  the  same  grievances,  under  which  England  laboured,  had  pushed  the  Scots 
to  extremities,  was  it  incumbent  on  the  English  to  forge  their  own  chains  by 
imposing  chains  on  their  neighbours  1  Disgusted  with  these  reasonings,  and 
finding  his  friends  in  the  house  outnumbered  by  his  enemies,  Charles,  by  the 
advice  of  archbishop  Laud,  and  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  formed  and  executed 
the  desperate  resolution  of  dissolving  the  parliament. (2)  The  marquis  is 
supposed  to  have  been  secretly  a  friend  to  the  covenanters. 

Thus  disappointed  of  parliamentary  aid,  the  king,  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
urgent  wants,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  method  of  supply  which 
must  have  been  very  grating  to  a  generous  mind.  Besides  laying  a  heavy 
hand  upon  the  clergy,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  large  sums 
from  his  ministers  and  courtiers  ;  and  so  much  was  he  beloved  by  them,  that 
the  loan  greatly  exceeded  his  expectation.  They  subscribed  above  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  a  few  days.  By  these  means,  he  was  enabled 
to  march  his  army  northward.  It  consisted  of  nineteen  thousand  foot,  and 
two  thousand  horse.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  acted  as  commander-in¬ 
chief  ;  the  earl  of  Strafford  as  lieutenant-general ;  and  lord  Conway  as 
general  of  the  horse. (3) 

The  army  of  the  covenanters,  though  more  numerous,  were  sooner  ready, 
and  had  marched  to  the  borders  of  England,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  forged 
by  lord  Saville,  in  the  name  of  six  English  noblemen  of  distinction,  inviting 
the  Scots  to  assist  their  neighbours  in  procuring  a  redress  of  their  grivances.(4) 
But  notwithstanding  their  force  and  this  encouragement,  they  still  preserved 
the  most  submissive  language  ;  and  entered  England,  as  they  declared,  with 
no  other  view  but  to  obtain  access  to  the  king’s  person,  and  lay  their  humble 
petition  at  his  royal  feet.  They  were  opposed  in  their  march,  at  Newburn 
upon  Tyne,  by  a  detachment  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  men,  under  lord 
Conway,  who  seemed  resolute  to  dispute  with  them  the  passage  of  the  river. 
The  Scots,  after  entreating  liberty  to  pass  unmolested,  attacked  their  oppo¬ 
nents  with  great  bravery ;  killed  several  of  them,  and  chased  the  rest  from 
their  ground. (5)  In  consequence  of  this  unexpected  advantage,  the  whole 
English  army  was  seized  with  a  panic  :  the  forces  at  Newcastle  fled  imme¬ 
diately  to  Durham ;  and  not  thinking  themselves  safe  even  there,  retreated 
with  precipitation  into  Yorkshire. (6) 

The  victorious  covenanters  took  possession  of  Newcastle,  though  without 
offering  any  violence  to  the  persons  or  property  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
not  only  preserved  the  most  exact  discipline,  but  persevered  so  far  in  main¬ 
taining  the  appearance  of  an  amicable  disposition  towards  England,  that 

(1)  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  (2)  Id.  ibid.  Burnet’s  Mem.  (3)  Riishwortl),  vol.  iii. 

(4)  Nalson,  vol.  11.  Burnet,  Hist.  vol.  i.  (5)  Clarendon,  vol.  i. 

This  panic  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  an  unexpected  discharge  of  artillery.  Burnet,  Hist.  vol.  i. 
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they  paid  for  their  very  provisions ;  and  they  sent  messengers  to  the  king, 
who  was  now  arrived  at  York,  to  renew  their  protestations  of  loyalty  and 
submission,  and  to  beg  forgiveness  for  the  unavoidable  effusion  of  the  blood 
of  his  English  subjects. (1)  Charles  understood  the  hypocritical  insult,  but 
his  circumstances  did  not  permit  him  to  resent  it.  The  nation  was  universally 
and  highly  dissatisfied  :  the  army  was  discouraged,  the  treasury  exhausted, 
the  revenue  anticipated ;  and  every  expedient  for  supply  that  ingenuity  could 
suggest  had  been  tried  to  the  utmost.  In  this  extremity,  as  the  least  of  two 
evils,  the  king  agreed  to  a  treaty,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Scots  from  advancing 
upon  him ;  and  named  sixteen  English  noblemen,  who  met  with  eleven  Scottish 
commissioners  at  Rippon.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  a  cessation 
of  arms  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Scots  were  to  be  allowed,  for  their 
maintenance,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  day,  during  their  stay  in 
England. (2) 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  earl  of  Strafford,  who  had  succeeded 
Northumberland  in  the  command  of  the  army,  and  who  possessed  more  vigour 
of  mind  than  the  king  or  any  of  the  council,  advised  Charles  to  put  all  to  the 
hazard  of  a  battle,  rather  than  submit  to  such  unworthy  terms  as  were  likely 
to  be  imposed  upon  him ;  “  for,  should  your  majesty  even  be  defeated,  nothing 
worse  can  befall  you,”  observed  his  lordship,  “  than  what  from  your  inactivity 
you  will  certainly  feel!”(3)  These  prophetic  words  seem  to  have  been 
dictated  by  the  most  infallible  of  all  inspiration,  that  intuitive  discernment  of 
a  penetrating  genius,  habituated  to  the  contemplation  of  human  affairs,  which 
enables  it  to  look  into  futurity. 

The  causes  of  disgust  which  had,  for  above  thirty  years,  been  every  day 
multiplying  in  England,  were  now  arrived  at  their  height ;  and  Charles,  in 
despair  of  being  able  to  stem  the  torrent,  at  last  resolved  to  yield  to  it.  He 
therefore,  in  compliance  with  a  number  of  petitions,  and  the  general  wish  of 
his  subjects,  again  assembled  the  parliament.  Many  exorbitant  claims,  he  was 
sensible,  would  probably  be  made,  and  must  necessarily  be  complied  with. 
But  he  little  expected  that  great  and  decisive  blow,  which,  on  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  was  aimed  at  his  authority,  by  the  commons,  in  the  person  of  his 
•minister,  the  earl  of  Strafford ;  for  such  that  nobleman  was  considered,  both 
on  account  of  the  credit  which  he  possessed  with  the  king,  and  of  his  own 
extensive  and  vigorous  capacity.  Not  unacquainted  with  the  load  of  popular 
prejudices  under  which  he  laboured,  Strafford  would  gladly  have  declined 
attendance  in  parliament ;  and  begged  permission  to  withdraw  himself  to  his 
government  of  Ireland,  being  then  lord-lieutenant,  or  at  least  to  remain  at 
the  head  of  the  army  in  Yorkshire.  But  the  king,  judging  his  presence  and 
counsels  necessary  at  such  a  crisis,  assured  him,  that  not  a  hair  of  his  head 
should  be  touched  by  the  parliament.  (4)  So  confident  was  Charles  still  of 
his  own  authority,  though  ready  to  expire,  and  so  lofty  were  his  ideas  of  the 
majesty  of  kings ! 

The  commons  thought  less  respectfully  of  it.  No  sooner  was  Strafford’s 
arrival  known,  than  a  concerted  attack  was  made  upon  him  by  Mr.  Pym ; 
who,  after  enumerating  all  the  grievances  under  which  the  nation  laboured, 
inferred,  that  a  deliberate  plan  had  been  formed  under  the  reign  of  a  pious 
and  virtuous  king,  for  changing  totally  the  frame  of  government,  and  sub¬ 
verting  the  ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  “We  must  inquire,” 
added  he,  “  from  what  fountain  these  waters  of  bitterness  flow ;  and  though 
doubtless  many  evil  counsellors  will  be  found  to  have  contributed  their 
endeavours,  yet  there  is  one  who  claims  the  guilty  pre-eminence :  he  is  the 
earl  of  Strafford,  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  president  of  the  council  of  York; 
a  man  who,  in  the  memory  of  many  present,  has  sat  in  this  house,  an  earnest 
vindicator  of  the  laws,  and  a  most  zealous  assertbr  and  champion  for  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  But  it  is  long  since  he  turned  from  these  good  affec¬ 
tions  ;  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  apostates,  he  is  become  the  greatest 


(1)  RuBlivvorth,  vol.  iii 
I?)  Naleon,  vol.  ii. 


(2)  Clarendon,  voL  i.  KuebworUi,  vol.  UL 
(4)  Whitlock* 
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enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  the  greatest  promoter  of  tyranny, 
that  any  age  hath  ever  produced.”(t) 

This  political  apostacy  of  Stralford  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  his  chief 
crime  with  the  popular  leaders,  and  never  to  be  expiated  but  with  his  blood. 
Pym  was  seconded  in  his  charge  by  sir  John  Hotham,  sir  John  Clotworthy, 
and  others ;  and,  after  several  hours  spent  in  bitter  invectives  against 
the  supposed  criminal  (the  doors  being  locked  to  prevent  a  discovery  of 
the  concerted  purpose),  it  was  moved,  that  the  earl  of  Stratford  should  be 
accused  of  high-treason.  The  motion  was  received  with  general  approba¬ 
tion,  and  the  impeachment  was  voted  without  much  debate.  Mr.  Pym  was 
chosen  to  carry  it  up  to  the  lords :  most  of  the  members  attended  him ;  and 
Strafford,  who  had  just  entered  the  house  of  peers,  and  intended,  it  is  said, 
the  same  day  to  have  impeached  some  popular  members  of  both  houses,  for 
holding  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Scots,  was  suddenly  ordered 
into  custody,  with  many  symptoms  of  prejudice  in  his  judges  as  well  as  his 
accusers. (2) 

Elated  with  their  success,  the  popular  leaders  ventured  also  to  impeach 
archbishop  Laud,  the  lord-keeper  Finch,  and  secretary  Windebank.(3)  The 
last  two  made  their  escape  beyond  sea,  before  they  were  taken  into  custody: 
the  primate  was  committed.  From  traitors,  the  commons  proceeded  to  the 
prosecution  of  delinquents;  a  term  expressive  of  a  degree  and  species  of 
guilt  not  exactly  known  or  ascertained ;  but  which,  by  the  interpretation  then 
put  upon  it,  exposed  to  punishment  not  only  the  king’s  ministers  and  coun¬ 
sellors,  but  many  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy:  all,  in  a  word,  however 
warranted  by  precedent  or  proclamation,  who  had  acted  without  the  authority 
of  the  statute-law  of  the  land.  (4) 

The  commons  took  other  steps  of  more  importance.  They  declared  the 
sanction  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  as  well  as  of  the  king,  necessary 
to  the  confirmation  of  ecclesiastical  canons;  they  expelled  from  their  house 
all  monopolists ;  and  committees  tvere  appointed.to  inquire  into  all  the  viola¬ 
tions  of  law  and  liberty,  of  which  any  complaint  had  been  made.  From  the 
reports  of  these  committees,  the  house  daily  passed  votes,  which  mortified 
and  astonished  the  court,  at  the  same  time  that  they  animated  and  inflamed 
the  nation.  Ship-money  was  declared  illegal  and  arbitrary ;  the  sentence 
against  Hambden  was  cancelled ;  compositions  for  knighthood  were  stigma¬ 
tized  ;  the  extension  of  the  forest-laws  condemned ;  patents  for  monopolies 
annulled;  and  every  measure  of  administration  for  some  years  back  was 
treated  with  reproach  and  obloquy.(5) 

All  moderate  men  were  now  of  opinion,  that  a  design  was  formed  to  sub¬ 
vert  the  monarchy  ;(6)  and  the  church  was  in  no  less  danger.  While  the 
harangues  of  the  members,  now  first  published  and  dispersed,  kept  alive  the 
discontents  against  the  king’s  administration,  the  pulpits,  delivered  over  to 
puritanical  preachers  and  lecturers,  whom  the  commons  arbitrarily  settled 
in  all  the  considerable  churches,  resounded  with  faction  and  fanaticism ;  and 
the  popular  leaders,  in  order  to  maintain  that  high  authority  which  they  had 
acquired,  and  inspire  confidence  into  their  friends,  as  well  as  to  overawe 
their  opponents,  judged  it  requisite  still  to  delay  the  departure  of  the  Scots. 
Meantime,  the  chaplains  to  their  commissioners  began  openly  to  use  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  form  of  worship,  which  had  not  hitherto  been  tolerated  in  England, 
and  with  such  amazing  success  in  London,  that  multitudes  crowded  not  only 


fU  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  ix.  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  (2)  Clarendon,  vol.  i. 

;3)  Grimstone,  a  popular  member,  called  sir  Francis  Windebank,  who  was  one  of  Laud’s  creatures, 
“  the  very  pander  and  broker  to  the  whore  of  Babylon  1”  (Rushworth,  vol.  v.)  Nothing  can  show  in  a 
stronger  light  the  illiberal  way  of  thinkina,  and  narrow  prejudices  of  the  times,  than  the  use  of  such 
e.xpressions,  in  the  house,  on  so  great  an  occasion.  (4)  Clarendon,  vol.  i. 

(5)  Nalson,  vol.  i.  Clarendon,  vol.  1.  Rushworth,  vol.  iii. 

(6)  “You  have  taken  the  whole  machine  of  government  in  pieces,”  said  Charles,  in  a  speech  to  the 
parliament,  “  a  practice  frequent  with  skilful  artists,  when  they  desire  to  clear  the  wheels  from  any  rust 
which  may  have  grown  upon  them.  The  engine,”  continued  he,  “  may  again  be  restored  to  its  former 
use  and  motions,  provided  it  be  put  up  entire,  so  as  not  a  pin  of  it  be  wanting.”  But  this  was  far  from 
being  the  intention  of  the  commons.  The  machine,  they  thought,  with  some  reason,  was  encumbered 
with  many  wheels  and  springs,  which  counteracted  its  operations  and  destroyed  its  utility.  Hume, 
chap.  liv. 
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into  the  church  assigned  them,  but  such  as  could  not  there  find  room  clung 
to  the  doors  or  windows,  in  hopes  of  catching  at  least  the  distant  murmur, 
or  some  broken  phrases  of  the  spiritual  rhetoric.(l) 

This  was  the  most  effectual  measure  of  paying  court  to  the  zealous  cove¬ 
nanters.  To  spread  the  Presbyterian  discipline  and  worship  throughout 
England,  and  to  establish  that  faith  on  the  ruins  of  episcopacy  would  have 
given  more  joy  to  their  godly  hearts  than  the  temporal  conquest  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  the  hour  was  fast  approaching  when  that  joy  was  to  be  theirs. 
The  puritanical  party  among  the  commons,  imboldened  by  their  success  in 
civil  matters,  began  openly  to  profess  their  tenets,  and  to  make  furious  attacks 
on  the  established  religion.  Every  day  produced  some  vehement  harangue 
against  the  usurpations  of  the  bishops ;  and  so  highly  disgusted  were  all  the 
lovers  of  liberty  at  the  political  doctrines  propagated  by  the  clergy,  that  no 
distinction,  for  a  time,  appeared  between  such  as  desired  only  to  repress  the 
exorbitancies  of  the  hierarchy,  and  such  as  wanted  totally  to  annihilate  epis¬ 
copal  jurisdiction.(2) 

Encouraged  by  these  favourable  appearances,  petitions  against  the  esta¬ 
blished  church  were  framed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  epithet 
of  the  ignorant  or  scandalous  priesthood  was  commonly  applied  to  all  church¬ 
men;  although  the  episcopal  clergy  in  England  during  that  age  seem  to  have 
been  sufficiently  learned  and  exemplary.  An  address  against  episcopacy 
was  presented  by  twelve  clergymen  of  the  committee  of  religion,  said  to 
be  signed  by  seven  hundred  puritanical  ministers.  But  the  petition  which 
made  the  greatest  noise  was  that  from  the  city  of  London,  for  a  total  alter¬ 
ation  of  church  government,  and  to  which  sixteen  thousand  names  were 
annexed.  (3) 

The  popular  leaders,  notwithstanding  these  indications  of  a  fanatical 
disposition  in  the  people,  and  though  generally  disaffected  against  episcopacy, 
resolved  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  overturn  the  hierarchy  by  degrees. 
With  this  view,  they  introduced  a  bill  for  prohibiting  all  clergymen  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  any  civil  office.  The  bishops,  of  course,  were  to  be  deprived  of  their 
seats  in  the  house  of  peers ;  a  measure  very  acceptable  to  the  zealous  friends 
of  liberty,  who  had  observed  with  regret  the  devoted  obsequiousness  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order  to  the  will  of  the  monarch. 

Charles,  who  had  hitherto  remained  wholly  passive,  during  all  the  violent 
proceedings  of  the  present  parliament,  was  now  roused  by  the  danger  that 
threatened  his  favourite  episcopacy ;  which  was,  indeed,  the  great  pillar  of 
the  throne.  He  sent  for  the  two  houses  to  Whitehall,  and  told  them,  that 
he  intended  to  reform  all  innovations  in  church  and  state,  and  to  reduce 
matters  of  religion  and  government  to  what  they  were  in  the  purest  times 
of  queen  Elizabeth. (4)  “But  some  men,”  said  he,  “encouraged  by  the 
sitting  of  this  parliament,  more  maliciously  than  ignorantly,  put  no  difference 
between  reformation  and  alteration  of  government.” 

“  Though  I  am  for  the  former,”  added  he,  “  I  cannot  give  way  to  the  latter. 
I  will  not  say  that  bishops  may  not  have  overstretched  their  spiritual  power, 
or  encroached  upon  the  temporal ;  which,  if  you  find,  correct  and  reform  the 
abuse,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  former  times :  and  so  far  I  am  with  you. 
Nay,  farther:  if,  upon  serious  debate,  you  shall  show  me,  that  bishops  have 
some  temporal  authority  inconvenient  to  the  state,  and  not  necessary  to  the 
church  for  the  support  of  episcopacy,  I  shall  not  be  unwilling  to  persuade 
them  to  lay  it  down.  Yet  by  this  you  must  understand  that  I  cannot  consent 
to  the  taking  away  of  their  voice  in  parliament ;  a  privilege  which  they  have 
anciently  enjoyed  under  so  many  of  my  predecessors,  even  before  the  con¬ 
quest,  and  ever  since,  and  which  I  conceive  I  am  bound  to  maintain  as  one 
of  the  fundamental  institutions  of  this  kingdom.”(5) 

(1)  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  (2)  Hume,  vol.  vi.  (3)  Clarendon,  vol.  i. 

<4i  If  the  majority  of  the  commons,  or  at  least  of  the  leading  men  among  them,  had  not  been  resolved 
on  the  total  overthrow  of  the  church  and  monarchy,  a  fair  opportunity  was  here  afforded  them  of  effecting 
a  thorough  reconciliation  of  parties,  by  a  temperate  reformation  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  abuses. 

(5)  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  u. 
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The  king-,  however,  was  soon  freed  from  all  immediate  apprehensions  on 
this  subject  by  the  peers,  a  great  majority  of  whom  rejected  the  bill.  But 
the  puritanical  party  among  the  commons,  in  order  to  show  how  little  they 
were  discouraged,  brought  in  another  bill  for  the  total  abolition  of  episcopacy ; 
and  although  they  thought  proper  to  let  it  rest  for  a  while,  their  purpose  was 
not  the  less  sincere.  Other  matters  demanded  their  present  attention.  They 
got  an  act  passed,  and  without  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  king,  declaring 
it  unlawful  to  levy  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without  consent  of 
parliament ;  after  which,  they  brought  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  discontinuance 
of  parliaments  for  above  three  years. 

Though  by  this  bill  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  valuable  privileges  of 
the  crown  were  retrenched,  such  a  law  was  indispensably  necessary  for  com¬ 
pleting  a  regular  plan  of  law  and  liberty.  “  Let  no  man,”  said  the  spirited 
and  artful  Digby,  who  knew  well  the  importance  of  the  bill,  “  object  any 
derogation  from  tlie  king’s  prerogative  by  it.  His  honour,  his  power  will  be 
as  conspicuous  in  commanding  that  a  parliament  shall  assemble  every  third 
year  as  in  commanding  a  parliament  to  be  called  this  or  that  year.  There  is 
more  majesty  in  ordaining  primary  and  universal  causes,  than  in  actuating 
subordinate  effects.  In  choosing  ill  ministers,”  added  he,  emphatically,  “  we 
do  but  dissipate  clouds  that  may  gather  again ;  but,  in  voting  this  bill,  we  shall 
perpetuate  our  sun,  our  sovereign,  in  his  vertical,  liis  noonday  lustre. ”(1) 
Charles,  finding  that  nothing  less  would  satisfy  his  parliament  and  people, 
gave  his  reluctant  assent  to  the  bill. 

The  victory  of  the  commons  was  now  complete ;  and  had  they  used  it  with 
moderation,  the  members  of  this  parliament  would  have  merited  the  praise 
of  all  sincere  lovers  of  their  country,  as  well  as  of  the  enthusiasts  of  liberty. 
Nor  would  their  subsequent  abolition  of  the  arbitrary  courts  of  the  Star 
Chamber  and  High  Commission,  so  grievous  to  the  nation,  be  imputed  to  them 
as  cause  of  blame.  But  their  cruel  persecution  of  Strafford,  and  their  future 
encroachments  upon  the  king’s  authority,  which  made  resistance  a  virtue, 
and  involved  the  three  kingdoms  in  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  must  make 
their  patriotism  veiy  questionable  in  the  opinion  of  every  dispassionate  man. 
Their  unjustifiable  encroachments  on  the  authority  of  Charles,  we  shall  after- 
■ward  have  occasion  to  consider :  here  we  must  examine  the  progress  of  their 
vengeance  against  his  minister ;  whose  high  reputation,  for  experience  and 
capacity,  made  them  regard  his  death  as  their  only  security  for  success  in 
their  farther  attacks  upon  the  throne. 

In  consequence  of  this  idea,  the  impeachment  of  Strafford  had  been  pushed 
on  with  the  utmost  vigour.  Immediately  after  he  was  sequestered  from  par¬ 
liament  and  confined  in  the  tower,  a  committee  of  thirteen  was  chosen  by  the 
commons,  and  intrusted  with  the  office  of  preparing  a  charge  against  him. 
This  committee,  assisted  by  a  few  peers,  was  vested  with  authority  to  ex¬ 
amine  all  witnesses,  to  call  every  paper,  and  to  use  any  means  of  scrutiny, 
in  regard  to  any  part  of  the  earl’s  behaviour  or  conduct  :(2)  and,  as  a  pro¬ 
found  historian  remarks,  after  so  general  and  unbounded  an  inquisition,  ex¬ 
ercised  by  such  powerful  and  implacable  enemies,  a  man  who  had  acted  in  a 
variety  of  public  stations,  must  have  been  very  cautious  or  very  innocent,  not 
to  afford,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  proceedings,  some  matter  of  accu¬ 
sation  against  him. (3) 

Nothing,  however,  was  found  against  Strafford  that  could  by  any  means 
be  brought  under  the  description  of  treason;  a  crime  which  the  laws  of 
England  had  defined  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  in  order  to  protect 
the  subject  against  the  violence  of  the  king  and  his  ministers.  Aware  of 
this,  the  commons  attempted  to  prove  against  the  prisoner  “  an  endeavour 
to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  :”(4)  and  as  the  statute  of 
treason  makes  no  mention  of  such  a  species  of  guilt,  they  invented  a  kind  of 
accumulative,  or  constructive  evidence,  by  which  many  actions,  either  totally 
innocent  in  themselves,  or  criminal  in  an  inferior  degree,  shall,  when  united, 


(1)  Pari.  Hist.vo\.\X. 

(3)  Hume,  JJist.  Eng.  chap.  Ivi. 


(2)  Clarendon,  vol.i. 
(4)  Rushworth,  vol.  iv. 
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amount  to  treason,  and  subject  the  person  to  the  highest  penalties  inflicted 
by  the  law;  the  king  and  parliament,  as  they  asserted,  having  power  to 
determine  what  is  treason,  and  what  not.  They  accordingly  voted  that  the 
facts  proved  against  the  earl  of  Strafford,  taken  collectively,  were  trea- 
sonable.(l) 

Strafford  defended  himself  with  firmness  and  ability.  After  pleading  to 
each  particular  article  of  the  charge,  he  brought  the  whole  together,  in  order 
to  repel  the  imputation  of  treason.  “  Where,”  said  he,  “  has  this  species  of 
guilt  been  so  long  concealed  1  Where  has  this  fire  been  so  long  buried,  during 
so  many  centuries,  that  no  smoke  should  appear,  till  it  burst  out  at  once  to 
consume  me  and  my  children  1  Better  it  were  to  live  under  no  law  at  all, 
and,  by  the  maxims  of  cautious  prudence,  to  conform  ourselves  the  best  we 
can  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  master,  than  fancy  we  have  a  law  on  which  we 
can  rely,  and  find  at  last  that  this  law  shall  inflict  a  punishment  precedent  to 
the  promulgation,  and  try  us  by  maxims  unheard  of  until  the  very  moment 
of  prosecution.  If  I  sail  on  the  Thames,  and  split  my  vessel  on  an  anchor, 
in  case  there  be  no  buoy  to  give  me  warning,  the  party  shall  pay  me  damages ; 
but  if  the  anchor  be  marked  out,  then  is  the  striking  on  it  at  my  own  peril. 
Where  is  the  mark  set  upon  this  crime  1  where  the  token  by  which  I  should 
discover  it  ^  It  has  lain  concealed  under  water ;  and  no  human  prudence,  no 
human  innocence,  could  teach  me  to  avoid  it,  or  save  me  from  the  destruction 
with  which  I  am  at  present  threatened. 

“  It  is  now  full  two  hundred  and  forty  years  since  treasons  were  defined ; 
and  so  long  has  it  been  since  any  man  was  touched  to  this  extent,  upon  this 
crime,  before  myself.  We  have  lived,  my  lords,  happy  to  ourselves  at  home ; 
we  have  lived  gloriously  abroad  to  the  world :  let  us  be  content  with  what 
our  fathers  left ;  let  not  our  ambition  carry  us  to  be  more  learned  than  they 
were,  in  these  killing  and  destructive  arts.  Great  wisdom  it  will  be  in  your 
lordships,  and  just  providence  for  yourselves,  for  your  posterities,  for  the 
whole  kingdom,  to  cast  from  you,  into  the  fire,  these  bloody  and  mysterious 
volumes  of  arbitrary  and  constructive  treasons,  as  the  primitive  Christians  did 
their  books  of  curious  arts,  and  betake  yourselves  to  the  plain  letter  of  the 
statute,  which  tells  you  where  the  crime  is,  and  points  out  to  you  the  path  by 
which  you  may  avoid  it. 

“  Let  us  not,  to  our  own  destruction,  awake  those  sleeping  lions,  by  rat¬ 
tling  up  a  company  of  old  records,  which  have  lain  for  so  many  ages  by 
the  wall,  forgotten  and  neglected.  To  all  my  afflictions  add  not  this,  my 
lords,  the  most  severe  of  any;  that  I  for  my  own  sins,  not  for  my  trea¬ 
sons,  be  the  means  of  introducing  a  precedent  so  pernicious  to  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  my  native  country.  These  gentlemen  at  the  bar,  however,  say 
they  speak  for  the  commonwealth ;  and  they  may  believe  so  :  yet,  under 
favour,  it  is  I  who,  in  this  particular,  speak  for  the  commonwealth.  Pre¬ 
cedents  like  those  which  are  endeavoured  to  be  established  against  me  must 
draw  along  with  them  such  inconveniences  and  miseries,  that,  in  a  few 
years,  the  kingdom  would  be  in  the  condition  expressed  in  a  statute  of 
Henry  IV. — no  man  shall  know  by  what  rule  to  govern  his  words  or  actions. 

“  Impose  not,  my  lords,  difficulties  insurmountable  upon  ministers  of  state, 
nor  disable  them  from  serving  with  cheerfulness  their  king  and  country. 
If  you  examine  them,  and  under  such  severe  penalties,  by  every  grain,  by 
every  little  weight,  the  scrutiny  will  be  intolerable :  the  public  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  must  be  left  waste ;  for  no  wise  man,  who  has  any  honour  or 
fortune  to  lose,  will  ever  engage  himself  in  such  dreadful,  such  unknown 
perils. 

“My  lords,  I  have  now  troubled  your  lordships  too  long;  a  great  deal 
longer  than  I  should  have  done,  were  it  not  for  the  interest  of  these  dear 


(1)  RushwoTth,  vol.  iv.  As  a  proof  how  far  the  popular  leaders  were  hurried  away  by  their  vindictive 
passions,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  speech  of  Mr.  St.  John,  who  affirmed  that  Strafford  had  no  title 
to  plead  law,  because  he  had  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  law.  “It  is  true,”  said  he,  “we  give  law  to 
bares  and  deers,  for  they  are  beasts  of  chase ;  but  it  was  never  accounted  cruel,  or  unfair,  to  destroy  foxes 
and  wolves,  wherever  they  can  be  found,  for  they  are  beasts  of  prey  I**  Clarendon,  vol.  i. 
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pledges,  which  a  saint  in  heaven  has  left  me.  I  should  be  loth” — here  his 
grief  deprived  him  of  utterance.  He  let  fall  a  tear,  pointed  to  his  children, 
who  were  placed  near  him,  and  thus  proceeded : — “  What  I  forfeit  for  my¬ 
self  is  a  trifle ;  but  that  my  indiscretion  should  forfeit  for  them,  I  confess, 
wounds  me  very  deeply.  You  will  be  pleased  to  pardon  my  infirmity,” — 
again  dropping  a  tear.  “  Something  I  should  have  added,  but  find  I  shall 
not  be  able,  and  therefore  shall  leave  it.  And  now,  my  lords,  I  thank  God, 
I  have  been,  by  his  good  blessing,  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  extreme 
vanity  of  all  temporary  enjoyments,  compared  to  the  importance  of  our 
eternal  duration;  and  so,  my  lords,  even  so,  with  all  humility,  and  with 
all  tranquillity  of  mind,  I  submit,  clearly  and  freely,  to  your  judgments; 
and  whether  that  righteous  doom  shall  be  life  or  death,  I  shall  repose  myself, 
full  of  gratitude  and  confidence,  in  the  arms  of  the  great  Author  of  my  ex¬ 
istence. ”(1) 

Certainly,  says  Whitlocke,  never  any  man  arAed  such  a  part,  on  such  a 
theatre,  with  more  wisdom,  constancy,  and  eloquence,  with  greater  reason, 
judgment,  and  temper,  and  with  a  better  grace  in  all  his  words  and  actions, 
than  did  this  great  and  excellent  person :  and  he  moved  the  hearts  of  all  his 
auditors,  some  few  excepted,  to  remorse  and  pity.{2)  It  is  truly  remarkable, 
that  the  historian,  wlio  makes  these  candid  and  liberal  observations,  was  him¬ 
self  chairman  of  that  committee  which  conducted  the  impeachment  against 
this  unfortunate  nobleman ! 

The  accusation  and  defence  lasted  eighteen  days  ;  and  Strafford  behaved 
with  so  much  modesty  and  humility,  as  well  as  firmness  and  vigour,  that  the 
commons,  though  aided  by  all  the  weight  of  authority,  Avould  have  found  it 
impossible  to  obtain  a  sentence  against  him,  if  the  peers  had  not  been  over¬ 
awed  by  the  tumultuous  populace.  Reports  were  every  day  spread  of  the 
most  alarming  plots  and  conspiracies  ;  and  about  six  thousand  men,  armed 
with  swords  and  cudgels,  flocked  from  the  city,  and  surrounded  the  two 
houses  of  parliament.  When  any  of  the  lords  passed,  the  cry  for  justice 
against  Strafford  resounded  in  their  ears ;  and  such  as  were  suspected  of 
friendship  for  that  obnoxious  minister,  were  sure  to  meet  with  menaces, 
accompanied  with  symptoms  of  the  most  desperate  intentions  in  the  furious 
multitude. (3)  Intimidated  by  these  threats,  only  forty-five,  out  of  about 
eighty  peers,  who  had  constantly  attended  this  important  trial,  were  present 
when  the  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  into  the  house,  and  nineteen  of  that 
number  had  the  courage  to  vote  against  it  ;(4)  a  strong  presumption  that,  if 
no  danger  had  been  apprehended,  it  would  have  been  rejected  by  a  consider¬ 
able  majority. 

Popular  violence  having  thus  far  triumphed,  it  was  next  employed  to  extort 
the  king’s  consent.  Crowds  of  people  besieged  Whitehall,  and  seconded 
their  demand  of  justice  on  the  minister,  with  the  loudest  clamours,  and  most 
■open  threatenings  against  the  monarch.  Rumours  of  plots  and  conspiracies 
against  the  parliament  were  anew  circulated ;  invasions  and  insurrections 
were  apprehended ;  and  the  whole  nation  was  raised  into  such  a  ferment,  as 
seemed  to  portend  some  great  and  immediate  convulsion.  On  which  side 
soever  the  king  turned  his  eyes,  he  saw  no  resource  or  security,  except  in 
submitting  to  the  will  of  the  populace.  His  courtiers,  consulting  their  own 
personal  safety,  and  perhaps  their  interest,  more  than  their  master’s  honour, 
advised  him  to  pass  the  bill  of  attainder ;  the  pusillanimous  judges,  when 
consulted,  declared  it  legal ;  and  the  queen,  who  formerly  bore  no  good-will 
towards  Strafford,  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  so  frightful  a  danger,  as  that 
to  which  the  royal  family  must  be  exposed  by  protecting  him,  now  became 
an  importunate  solicitor  for  his  death.  She  hoped,  if  the  people  were  gra¬ 
tified  in  this  demand,  that  their  discontents  would  finally  subside  ;  and  that, 
by  such  a  measure,  she  should  acquire  a  more  absolute  ascendant  over  the 
king,  as  well  as  some  credit  with  the  popular  party.  Bishop  Juxon  alone, 
in  this  trying  extremity,  had  honesty  or  courage  to  offer  an  opinion  worthy 

(i;  Rushworth,  vol.  iv.  (2)  JHem.  p.  43.  (3)  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  (4)  WJiitlocke,  p.  43  1 
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of  his  prince  :  he  advised  him,  if,  in  his  conscience,  he  did  not  think  the  pri¬ 
soner  criminal,  by  no  means  to  give  his  assent  to  the  bill.(l) 

While  Charles  was  all  anxiety  and  irresolution,  struggling  between  virtue 
and  necessity,  he  received  a  letter  from  Strafford,  entreating  him,  for  the 
sake  of  public  peace,  to  put  an  end  to  the  innocent  life  of  his  unhappy 
servant ;  and  thus  to  quiet  the  tumultuous  people,  by  granting  them  that 
request  for  which  they  were  so  clamorous.  “  In  this,”  added  he,  “  my  con¬ 
sent  will  more  acquit  you  to  God,  than  all  the  world  can  do  besides :  to  a 
willing  man  there  is  no  injury.(2)  And  as,  by  God’s  grace,  I  forgive  all  the 
world,  with  a  calmness  and  meekness  of  infinite  contentment  to  my  dis¬ 
lodging  soul,  so  to  you,  sir,  I  can  resign  the  life  of  this  world  with  all  imagina¬ 
ble  cheerfulness  in  the  just  acknowledgment  of  your  exceeding  favours.”(3) 

This  illustrious  effort  of  disinterestedness,  worthy  of  the  noble  mind  of 
Strafford,  and  equal  to  any  instance  of  generosity  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
mankind,  was  ill  rewarded  by  Charles  ;  who,  after  a  little  more  hesitation, 
as  if  his  scruples  had  been  merely  of  the  religious  kind,  granted  a  com¬ 
mission  to  four  noblemen  to  give  the  royal  assent,  in  his  name,  to  the  bill. 
These  commissioners  were  also  empowered,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  assent 
to  a  bill,  that  the  parliament  then  sitting  should  not  be  dissolved,  prorogued, 
or  adjourned,  without  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  members  ;(4)  a  bill 
of  yet  more  fatal  consequence  to  his  authority  than  the  other,  as  it  rendered 
the  power  of  his  enemies  perpetual,  as  well  as  uncontrollable.  But  in  the 
moment  of  remorse  for  assenting  to  the  bill  of  attainder,  by  which  he  deemed 
himself  an  accomplice  in  his  friend’s  murder,  this  enormous  concession 
appears  totally  to  have  escaped  his  penetration,  and  to  have  been  considered 
comparatively  as  a  light  matter. 

The  king  might  still  have  saved  his  minister,  by  granting  him  a  reprieve  •, 
but  that  was  not  thought  advisable,  while  the  minds  of  men  were  in  such 
agitation.  He  sent,  however,  by  the  hands  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  peers,  in  which  he  entreated  them  to  confer  with  the  com¬ 
mons  about  a  mitigation  of  the  prisoner’s  sentence,  or  at  least  to  procure 
some  delay.  Both  requests  were  rejected;  and  Strafford,  finding  his  fate 
inevitable,  prepared  to  meet  death  with  the  same  dignity  with  which  he  had 
lived.  In  those  awfid  moments  of  approaching  dissolution,  though  neither 
cheered  by  that  ray  of  popular  immortality  which  beams  upon  the  soul  of  the 
expiring  patriot,  nor  consoled  by  the  affectionate  sorrow  of  the  spectators, 
his  erect  mind  found  resources  within  itself ;  and,  supported  by  the  sentiment 
of  conscious  integrity,  maintained  its  unbroken  resolution  amid  the  terrors 
of  death  and  the  triumphant  exultations  of  his  vindictive  enemies.  His 
discourse,  and  also  his  deportment  on  the  scaffold,  discovered  equal  com¬ 
posure  and  courage.  “  The  shedding  of  innocent  blood,”  said  he,  “  as  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  is  a  bad  omen,  I  fear,  of  the  intended  reformation  of 
the  state.”  And  on  preparing  himself  for  the  block,  he  made  this  memorable 
declaration ;  “  I  thank  God  I  am  no  way  afraid  of  death,  nor  daunted  with 
any  terrors  ;  but  do  as  cheerfully  lay  down  my  head  at  this  time,  as  ever  I 
did  when  going  to  repose  !”(5)  He  accordingly  submitted  to  his  doom  ;  and 
at  one  blow  the  executioner  happily  performed  his  office. 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  perished,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  Thomas 
Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafford,  the  last  great  prop  of  royalty  under  the  tur¬ 
bulent  reign  of  Charles  I.  His  character,  as  might  be  expected,  has  been 
severely  handled  by  our  zealous  republican  writers ;  but  by  none  of  them  has 

(1)  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  This  opinion  has  been  cavilled  at.  “  A  king  of  England,”  it  has  been  said, 
‘‘  ought  never  to  interpose  his  private  opinion  against  the  other  parts  of  the  legislature.”  If  so,  the  royal 
assent  is  a  matter  of  mere  form;  and  perhaps,  in  most  cases,  it  ought  to  be  so.  But,  in  the  present  instance, 
the  king  was  surely  the  best  judge,  whether  Strafford,  as  a  minister,  had  advised  the  subversion  of  the 
constitution;  or,  as  an  officer,  had  exceeded  the  e.xtent  of  his  commission  ;  and  if  he  was  blameable  in 
neither  capacity,  Charles  was  surely  bound,  both  in  honour  and  conscience,  to  withhold  his  assent  from 
the  bill.  The  royal  assent  is  not  now  necessary  to  bills  of  attainder;  the  jealousy  of  our  constitution 
having  cut  off  that,  among  other  dangerous  prerogatives. 

(2)  It  appears  that  the  king  had  sent  a  letter  to  Strafford  during  his  confinement,  in  which  he  assured 
liim,  upon  the  word  of  a  king,  tliat  he  should  not  suffer  in  life,  honour,  or  fortune.  Strafford’s  Issuers, 
vol  ii  (3)  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  Rnshworth,  vol.  v.  (4)  Id.  ibid.  (5)  Rushwonli,  vol.  w 
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it  been  so  completely  mangled  as  by  a  furious  female,  who  will  allow  him 
neither  virtue  nor  talents.  But  his  abilities  as  a  statesman,  and  his  unshaken 
attachment  to  his  master,  you  will  readily  perceive,  were  the  chief  cause  of 
his  ruin  ;  and  in  the  future  proceedings  of  that  parliament,  to  whose  resent¬ 
ment  he  fell  a  sacrifice,  you  will  find  the  best  apology  for  his  administration. 
A  certain  degree  of  vigour,  and  more  perhaps  than  Strafford  exerted,  was 
necessary  to  preserve  the  church  and  monarchy  from  the  ravages  of  those 
civil  and  religious  enthusiasts,  who  soon  overturned  both. 

The  immediately  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  commons,  however,  though 
inroads  on  the  royal  prerogative,  were  by  no  means  reprehensible.  They 
brought  in  a  bill  which  was  unanimously  passed  by  both  houses,  for  abolish¬ 
ing  the  arbitrary  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission  courts,  so  grievous  to 
all  the  lovers  of  liberty.  By  the  same  bill,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  privy 
council  was  regulated,  and  its  authority  abridged.  Charles,  after  some  hesi¬ 
tation,  gave  his  assent  to  this  excellent  statute,  which  produced  a  material 
but  salutary  change  in  our  constitution.  Several  other  arbitrary  courts  of 
an  inferior  nature  were  abolished ;  and  the  king,  at  the  request  of  the  par¬ 
liament,  instead  of  patents  during  pleasure,  gave  all  the  judges  patents  during 
their  good  behaviour  ;(1)  an  advance  of  the  utmost  importance  towards  the 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  influence  of  the 
crown  from  the  ordinary  courts  of  law. 

In  a  word,  if  the  commons  had  proceeded  no  farther,  they  would  have 
deserved  the  praise  of  all  the  friends  of  freedom ;  and  even  the  iniquity  of 
Strafford’s  attainder,  their  most  blameable  measure,  would  have  been  lost 
amid  the  blaze  of  their  beneficial  provisions  and  necessary  regulations,  which 
had  generally  a  reference  to  posterity.  But,  like  all  political  bodies  who  had 
rapidly  acquired  power,  having  gone  so  far,  they  did  not  know  where  to  stop ; 
but  advanced  insensibly,  from  one  gradation  to  another,  till  they  usurped  the 
wticie  authority  of  the  state. 

Tliese  usurpations,  and  their  consequences,  we  shall  afterward  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  notice.  They  will  form  the  subject  of  another  Letter.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  must  observe,  that  the  parliament,  after  sending  home  the  Scots,  and 
dismissing  the  English  army,  put  a  temporary  stop  to  its  proceedings  ;  and 
that  Charles  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  kingdom,  in  order  to  settle  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  covenanters. 


LETTER  V. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  Execution  of  Strafford,  to  the  Beginning 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion,  in  1642. 

When  Charles  arrived  in  Scotland,  he  found  his  subjects  of  that  kingdom 
highly  elated  with  the  success  of  their  military  expedition.  Besides  the 
large  pay  voted  them  for  lying  in  good  quarters  at  Newcastle,  as  long  as  the 
popular  leaders  had  occasion  for  them,  the  English  parliament  had  conferred 
on  them  a  present  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  their  brotherly 
assistance. (2)  They  were  declared,  in  the  articles  of  pacification,  to  have  been 
ever  good  subjects ;  and  their  hostile  irruptions  were  approved  of,  as  enter¬ 
prises  calculated  and  intended  for  his  majesty’s  honour  and  advantage!  Nay, 
in  order  to  carry  yet  farther  the  triumph  over  their  sovereign,  these  articles, 
containing  terms  so  ignominious  to  him,  were  ordered,  by  a  parliamentary 
vote,  to  be  read  in  all  churches,  on  a  day  of  thanksgiving  appointed  for  the 
national  pacification.  (3) 

People  in  such  a  humour  were  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  trifling  con¬ 
cessions.  The  Scottish  parliament  began  with  abolishing  the  lords  of 
articles  ;  who,  from  their  constitution,  were  supposed  to  be  entirely  devoted 


(1)  Clarpiidon,vol.  i.  WhiUocke,  p.  47.  May,  p.  107.  (2)  NaIson,vol  i.  (3)  Rush  worth,  vol.  v. 
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to  the  court,  and  without  whose  consent  no  motion  could  be  made  ;(1)  "a 
circumstance  peculiarly  grievous  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  where  the  peers 
and  commons  formed  only  one  house.  A  law  for  triennial  parliaments  was 
likewise  passed;  and  it  was  ordained,  that  the  last  act  of  every  parliament 
should  appoint  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  parliament  next  ensuing.(2) 
So  far,  all  perhaps  was  laudable  ;  but  subjects  who  usurp  on  the  authority  of 
their  prince  never  know  where  to  draw  the  line.  In  their  rage  for  redressing 
grievances,  they  invade  the  most  essential  branches  of  royal  prerogative. 
The  king  was  in  a  manner  dethroned  in  Scotland,  by  an  article,  which 
declared,  that  no  member  of  the  privy  council  (in  whose  hands,  during  the 
king’s  absence,  the  whole  administration  was  vested),  no  officer  of  state, 
none  of  the  judges,  should  be  appointed  but  by  the  advice  and  approbation 
of  parliament. (3) 

To  all  these  encroachments  Charles  quietly  submitted,  in  order  to  satisfy 
his  Scottish  subjects,  and  was  preparing  to  return  to  England,  in  hopes  of 
completing  a  similar  plan  of  pacification,  when  he  received  intelligence  that 
a  bloody  rebellion  had  broke  out  in  Ireland,  accompanied  with  circumstances 
of  cruelty  and  devastation  which  fill  the  soul  with  horror.  On  every  side 
surrounded  by  melancholy  incidents  and  humiliating  demands,  nature  and 
fortune,  no  less  than  faction  and  fanaticism,  seemed  to  have  conspired  the 
ruin  of  this  unhappy  prince. 

The  conduct  of  James  I.  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  see,  was  truly  political,  and  the  same  plan  of  admi¬ 
nistration  was  pursued  by  his  son  Charles ;  namely,  to  reconcile  the  tur¬ 
bulent  natives  to  the  authority  of  law,  by  the  regular  distribution  of  justice, 
and  to  cure  them  of  that  sloth  and  barbarism  to  which  they  had  ever  been 
addicted,  by  introducing  arts  and  industiy  among  them.  For  these  salutary 
purposes,  and  also  to  secure  the  dominion  of  Ireland  to  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land,  great  numbers  of  British  subjects  had  been  carried  over  to  that  island, 
and  large  colonies  planted  in  different  parts  of  it ;  so  that,  after  a  peace  of 
near  forty  years,  the  inveterate  quarrels  between  the  two  nations  not  only 
seemed  to  be  obliterated,  but  the  country  every  where  wore  a  less  savage  face. 

To  the  tranquillity,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  the  vigorous  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  earl  of  Strafford  had  contributed  not  a  little.  During  his  admi¬ 
nistration,  agriculture  had  made  great  advances,  by  means  of  the  English 
and  Scottish  plantations ;  the  shipping  of  the  kingdom  had  been  doubled ; 
the  customs  tripled  upon  the  same  rates ;  and  manufactures  introduced  and 
promoted. (4)  But  soon  after  that  minister  fell  a  victim  to  popular  fury,  though 
dignified  with  the  forms  of  justice,  affairs  began  to  wear  a  very  different 
aspect  in  Ireland,  and  Charles  found  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom  as  high 
in  its  pretensions  as  those  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  as  ready  to  rise  in 
its  encroachments  in  proportion  to  his  concessions.  The  court  of  High 
Commission  was  voted  to  be  a  grievance ;  martial  law  was  abolished ;  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  council  annihilated,  and  proclamations  and  acts  of  state 
declared  of  no  authority.  (5) 

The  English  settlers,  who  were  the  chief  movers  of  these  measures,  did 
not  perceive,  in  their  rage  for  liberty,  the  danger  of  weakening  the  authority 
of  government,  in  a  country  where  the  Protestants  scarce  formed  the  sixth 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  where  two-thirds  of  the  natives  were  still  in  a 
state  of  wild  barbarity.  The  opportunity,  however,  thus  afforded  them,  did 
not  escape  the  discernment  of  the  old  Irish.  They  observed  with  pleasure 
every  impolitic  step,  and  determined  on  a  general  revolt,  in  order  to  free  their 
country  from  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  and  their  religion  from  the  insults 
of  profane  heretics.  In  this  resolution  they  were  encouraged  by  a  gentle¬ 
man,  named  Roger  More,  distinguished  among  them  by  his  valour  and  abili¬ 
ties,  and  who,  by  going  from  chieftain  to  chieftain,  roused  up  every  latent 
principle  of  discontent. 

(1)  Burnet,  Mem.  (2)  Burnet’s  Mem.  of  the  House  of  Hamilton.  (3)  Id.  ibid. 

(4)  Warwick,  p.  115.  Eushworth,  vol.  iv.  Nalson,  vol.  ii.  Strafford  may  be  said  to  have  given  a  be- 
giiuiing  to  Uie  linen  manufacture  in  Ireland,  now  become  the  great  staple  of  tlie  hingdoni.  &  Id.  ibid. 
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More  maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  lord  Maguire  and  sir  Phelim 
O’Neale,  the  most  powerful  of  the  old  Irish  chieftains ;  and  he  took  every 
opportunity  of  representing  to  his  countrymen,  that  the  king’s  authority,  in 
Britain,  was  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb,  that  he  could  not  possibly  exert  him¬ 
self  with  any  vigour,  in  maintaining  the  English  dominion  over  Ireland : 
that  the  Catholics  in  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  assisted  by  the  Protestants, 
had  so  diminished  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  power  of  the  lord-lieutenant, 
as  would  much  facilitate  the  conducting  of  any  conspiracy  that  should  be 
formed ;  that  the  Scots,  in  having  so  successfully  thrown  off  dependence  on 
the  crown  of  England,  and  taken  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  had 
set  an  example  to  the  Irish,  who  had  much  greater  grievances  to  complain  of; 
that  the  English  planters,  who  had  expelled  them  from  their  ancient  posses¬ 
sions,  were  but  a  handful  in  comparison  of  the  original  inhabitants  ;  that  they 
lived  in  the  most  supine  security,  interspersed  with  their  numerous  enemies, 
and  trusting  to  the  protection  of  a  small  army,  which  was  itself  scattered  in 
inconsiderable  divisions  throughout  the  whole  kingdom ;  that  a  body  of  eight 
thousand  men,  raised  and  disciplined  by  government,  in  order  to  suppress  the 
rebellion  in  Scotland,  were  now  thrown  loose,  and  ready  for  any  daring  or 
desperate  enterprise  ;(1)  that  although  the  Catholics  had  hitherto,  from  the 
moderation  of  their  indulgent  prince,  enjoyed  in  some  measure  the  exercise 
of  their  religion,  they  must  expect  that  the  government  would  thenceforth  be 
conducted  by  other  maxims  and  other  principles  ;  that  the  puritanical  party 
in  parliament  having,  at  last,  subdued  the  sovereign,  would  doubtless  extend 
their  ambitious  views  and  fanatical  politics  to  Ireland,  as  soon  as  they  had 
consolidated  their  authority,  and  make  the  Catholics  in  that  kingdom  feel  the 
same  furious  persecution  to  which  their  brethren  in  England  were  already 
exposed ;  that  a  people,  taking  arms  to  rescue  their  native  country  from  the 
dominion  of  foreign  invaders,  could  at  no  time  be  considered  as  rebels  ;  and 
much  less  could  the  Irish  be  regarded  as  such  during  the  present  disorders, 
when  royal  authority,  to  which  alone  they  could  owe  any  obedience,  was  in 
a  manner  usurped  by  a  set  of  desperate  heretics,  from  whom  they  could 
expect  no  favour  or  indulgence,  but  might  apprehend  every  violence  and 
severity.(2) 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  all  the  heads  of  the  native  Irish  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy  ;  and  it  was  not  doubted  but  the  old  British  planters,  or  the 
English  of  the  Pale,  as  they  were  called,  being  all  Catholics,  would  afterward 
join  in  an  attempt  to  restore  their  religion  to  its  ancient  splendour.  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  winter  was  fixed  on  for  the  commencement  of  this  revolt,  that 
there  might  be  more  difficulty  in  transporting  forces  from  England;  and  the 
plan  of  the  conspirators  was,  that  sir  Phelim  O’Neale  and  his  confederates 
should,  on  one  day,  begin  an  insurrection  throughout  the  country,  and  attack 
all  the  English  settlements ;  while  lord  Maguire  and  Roger  More,  on  the 
same  day,  should  surprise  the  castle  of  Dublin. 

A  concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances  seemed  to  have  rendered  the 
success  of  this  undertaking  infallible.  The  Irish  Catholics  discovered  such 
a  propensity  to  revolt,  that  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  trust  the  secret  to 
many  persons ;  and  the  appointed  day  drew  nigh  without  any  discovery  having 
been  made  to  government.  The  earl  of  Leicester,  whom  the  king  had 
appointed  lord-lieutenant,  remained  in  London ;  and  the  two  chief  justices, 
sir  William  Parsons  and  sir  John  Borlace,  were  men  of  slender  abilities. 
The  attempt  upon  the  castle  of  Dublin,  however,  was  defeated  by  one  O’Con¬ 
nolly,  who  betrayed  the  conspiracy  to  Parsons.  More  escaped,  Maguire  was 
taken  ;  and  Mahone,  another  of  the  conspirators,  also  being  seized,  discovered 

(1)  The  English  commons  entertained  the  greatest  apprehensions  on  account  of  this  army,  the  officers 
of  which  were  Protestants,  but  the  private  men  Catholics  ;  and  never  ceased  soliciting  the  king,  till  he 
agreed  to  break  it.  Nor  would  they  consent  to  his  augmenting  the  standing  army  to  five  thousand  men ; 
a  number  which  he  judged  necessary  to  retain  Ireland  in  obedience.  Nay,  they  even  frustrated  an  agree¬ 
ment,  which  he  had  made  with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  to  have  the  disbanded  troops  transported  into 
Flanders,  and  enlisted  in  his  master’s  service:  Charles  thinking  it  dangerous,  that  eight  thousand  raenac- 
cttstomed  to  idleness,  and  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  should  be  dispersed  among  a  people  so  turbulent  and 
predatory  as  the  Irish.  Clattndou,  vol.  i.  Rushworih,  vol.  v.  Dugdale,  p.  57. 

,  (2)  Sir  John  Temple’s /ris*  EeAelilra. 
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to  the  justices  the  project  of  a  general  insurrection,  and  increased  the  terror 
and  consternation  of  the  Protestants.(l) 

But  this  intelligence,  though  it  saved  Dublin,  was  obtained  too  late  to  enable 
the  government  to  prevent  the  intended  rebellion.  O’Neale  and  his  confede¬ 
rates  immediately  took  arms  in  Ulster.  They  began  rvith  seizing  the 
houses,  cattle,  and  goods  of  the  unwary  English  and  Scottish  settlers,  whom 
they  hated  on  account  of  their  religion,  and  envied  for  their  riches  and  pros¬ 
perity.  After  rapacity  had  fully  exerted  itself,  cruelty  began  its  operations  ; 
a  universal  massacre  commenced  of  the  English  Protestants,  now  defence¬ 
less,  and  passively  resigned  to  their  inhuman  foes,  who  exercised  on  them  a 
degree  of  barbarity  unequalled  in  the  history  of  any  other  nation,  and  at 
which  credibility  is  startled.  No  age,  no  sex,  no  condition  was  spared  :  the 
wife,  weeping  over  her  murdered  husband,  and  embracing  her  helpless  chil¬ 
dren,  was  butchered  with  them,  and  even  pierced  by  the  same  stroke ;  all 
the  ties  of  blood,  as  well  as  those  of  society,  were  dissolved ;  and  friends, 
relations,  and  companions  were  hunted  down  by  their  kindred  and  connex¬ 
ions,  and  involved  in  one  common  ruin,  by  those  whom  they  had  formerly 
considered  as  most  sincerely  attached  to  their  persons,  and  who  were  most 
near  and  dear  to  them  !(3)  The  women,  forgetting  the  character  of  their  sex, 
emulated  the  men  in  the  practice  of  every  cruelty,(3)  in  comparison  with 
many  of  which,  death  might  be  regarded  as  a  light  punishment,  and  even  as 
a  happy  release  from  pain,  roused  by  all  the  varieties  of  torture. 

Amid  these  frightful  enormities,  the  sacred  name  of  religion  resounded 
on  every  side  ;  not  to  arrest  the  fury  of  the  murderers,  but  to  enforce  their 
blows,  and  to  steel  their  hearts  against  every  movement  of  natural  or  social 
sympathy.  The  English  Protestants  were  marked  out  by  the  Catholic  priests 
for  slaughter,  as  heretics  abhorred  of  God,  and  detestable  to  all  holy  men.(4) 
Perfidy,  as  well  as  cruelty,  was  accordingly  represented  as  meritorious :  and 
if  any  where  a  number  of  Englishmen  assembled  together,  in  order  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  last  extremity,  and  to  sweeten  death  at  least  by  taking 
revenge  on  their  destroyers,  they  were  disarmed  by  capitulations  and  pro¬ 
mises  of  safety,  confirmed  by  the  most  solemn  oaths.  But  no  sooner  had 
they  surrendered,  than  the  rebels  made  them  share  the  same  fate  with  the 
body  of  their  unhappy  countrymen  and  fellow  Protestants.  Nor  was  this 
all.  While  death  finished  the  sufferings  of  each  unhappy  victim,  the  bigoted 
assassins,  with  joy  and  exultation,  still  echoed  in  his  ears,  that  these  dying 
agonies  were  but  a  prelude  to  torments  infinite  and  eternal.(5) 

Such  were  the  barbarities,  my  dear  Philip,  by  which  sir  Phelim  O’Neale 
and  the  Irish  in  Ulster  signalized  their  rebellion.  The  English  colonies  there 
were  totally  annihilated ;  and  from  Ulster  the  flames  of  rebellion  suddenly 
spread  over  the  other  three  provinces  of  Ireland,  where  the  English  had 
established  settlements.  In  these  provinces,  however,  though  death  and 
slaughter  were  not  uncommon,  the  Irish  pretended  to  act  with  more  modera¬ 
tion  and  humanity.  But  cruel,  alas  !  was  their  humanity,  and  unfeeling  their 
moderation.  Not  content  with  expelling  the  English  planters  from  their 
houses,  with  despoiling  them  of  their  property,  seizing  their  possessions,  and 
wasting  their  cultivated  fields,  they  stripped  them  of  their  very  clothes,  and 
turned  them  out  naked  and  defenceless  to  all  the  severities  of  the  season ; 
while  the  heavens  themselves,  as  if  joining  in  conspiracy  against  the  unhappy 
sufferers,  were  armed  with  cold  and  tempest,  unusual  to  the  climate,  and 
executed  what  the  merciless  sword  had  left  unfinished  !(6)  Even  the  Eng¬ 
lish  of  the  Pale,  who  at  first  pretended  to  blame  the  insurrection,  and  to 
detest  the  barbarity  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  in  a  little  time  found 
the  interests  of  religion  to  prevail  over  their  regard  to  their  mother-country 
and  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign ;  and,  joining  the  old  Irish,  rivalled 
them  in  every  act  of  violence  and  cruelty  against  the  English  Protestants.  (7) 

(1)  Sir  John  Temple’s /ns/i  flfSett/oTi.  Rushworth,  vol.  y.  (2)  Temple,  ubi  sup. 

(3)  Rushworih,  vol.  V.  Hume,  chap.  iv.  p.  407.  (4)  Temple,  p.  85 

(5)  Temple,  p.  94 — 188.  Wliitlocfce,  p.  47.  Rushworth,  vol.  v.  (6)  Temple. 

(7)  Ibid.  Both  the  English  and  Irish  rebels  conspired  in  one  imposture,  with  which  they  induced  many 
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The  number  of  persons  who  perished  by  all  these  barbarities  is  computed  at 
forty  thousand ;  and  the  principal  army  of  the  rebels,  amounting-  to  twenty 
thousand  men,  yet  thirsting  for  further  slaughter  and  richer  plunder,  now 
threatened  Dublin,  where  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  English  planters  had 
taken  refuge. (l) 

The  king,  while  preparing  to  leave  Edinburgh,  as  already  observed,  had 
received,  by  a  messenger  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  an  account  of  this  dread¬ 
ful  insurrection,  which  ought  to  be  held  in  perpetual  abhorrence  by  every 
lover  of  humanity.(2)  He  immediately  communicated  his  intelligence  to 
the  Scottish  parliament,  hoping  that  the  same  zeal  which  had  induced  the 
covenanters  twice  to  run  to  arms,  and  assemble  troops  in  opposition  to  the 
rights  of  their  sovereign,  would  make  them  fly  to  the  relief  of  their  Pro¬ 
testant  brethren  in  Ireland,  now  labouring  under  the  cruel  persecutions  of 
the  Catholics.  But  the  zeal  of  the  Scots,  as  is  usual  among  religious  sects, 
was  extremely  feeble,  when  neither  stimulated  by  a  sense  of  interest  nor  by 
apprehensions  of  danger.  They  therefore  resolved  to  make  an  advantageous 
bargain  for  the  succours  they  should  send  to  Ireland ;  and  as  the  English 
commons,  with  which  they  were  already  closely  connected,  could  alone 
fulfil  any  article  that  might  be  agreed  on,  they  sent  commissioners  to  London, 
to  treat  with  that  order  in  the  state  to  which  the  sovereign  authority  was 
really  transferred. (3) 

Thus  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  supplies  from  the  Scots,  and  sen¬ 
sible  of  his  own  inability  to  subdue  the  Irish  rebels,  Charles  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  English  parliament;  to  whose  care  and  wisdom  he 
imprudently  declared  he  was  willing  to  commit  the  conduct  and  prosecution 
of  the  war.  The  commons,  who  possessed  alone  the  power  of  supply,  and 
who  had  aggrandized  themselves  by  the  difficulties  and  distresses  of  the 
crown,  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness,  that  the  rebellion  in 
Ireland  had  succeeded,  at  so  critical  a  period,  to  the  pacification  of  Scotland. 
They  immediately  laid  hold  of  the  expression  by  which  the  king  committed  to 
them  the  care  of  that  island :  and  to  this  usurpation,  the  boldest  they  had 
yet  made,  Charles  was  obliged  passively  to  submit ;  both  because  of  his 
utter  inability  to  resist,  and  lest  he  should  expose  himself  still  more  to  the 
infamous  reproach  with  which  he  was  already  loaded  by  the  Puritans,  of 
countenancing  the  Irish  rebellion. 

The  commons,  however,  who  had  projected  farther  innovations  at  home, 
took  no  steps  towards  suppressing  the  insurrection  in  Ireland,  but  such  as 
also  tended  to  give  them  the  superiority  in  those  commotions  which  they 
foresaw  would  soon  be  excited  in  England.  They  levied  money  under  colour 
of  the  Irish  expedition,  but  reserved  it  for  enterprises  that  concerned  them 
more  nearly :  they  took  arms  from  the  king’s  magazines,  under  the  same 
pretext,  but  kept  them  with  the  secret  intention  of  employing  them  against 
himself.  Whatever  law  they  deemed  necessary  for  their  own  aggrandize¬ 
ment  was  voted,  under  pretence  of  enabling  them  to  recover  Ireland;  and  if 
Charles  withheld  the  royal  assent,  his  refusal  was  imputed  to  those  pernicious 
counsels  which  had  at  first  excited  the  popish  conspiracy  in  that  kingdom, 
and  which  still  threatened  total  destruction  to  the  Protestant  interest  throughout 
all  his  dominions. (4)  But  so  great  was  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  those 


of  their  deluded  countrymen;  they  pretended  authority  from  the  king  and  queen,  but  chiefly  from  the 
latter,  for  their  insurrection  ;  and  they  affirmed  that  the  cause  of  their  taking  up  arms  was  to  vindicate 
royal  prerogative,  so  shamefully  invaded  by  the  puritanical  parliament.  Rushworlh,  vol.  v. 

(1)  Whitlocke,  p.  49.  Hume,  chap.  iv. 

(2)  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  enormities  of  the  Irish  massacre.  The 
natural  love  of  independency,  the  tyranny  of  the  English  government,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  English 
soldiery,  have  been  pleaded  as  powerful  motives  for  rebellion,  and  strong  incentives  to  vengeance,  in  the 
breasts  of  the  injured  and  oppressed  natives;  and  much  trouble  has  been  taken  to  prove,  that  the  horrors 
of  religious  hate,  though  provoked  hy  persecution,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  But  the  vindictive  and 
sanguinary  disposition  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  in  latter  limes,  leaves  us  no  room  to  suppose  that  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  cruelties  of  their  bigoted  and  barbarous  ancestors  has  been  overcharged.  The  stimulating 
causes  I  have  not  concealed,  nor  have  I  concealed  their  effects.  The  general  slaughter  I  have  reduced  as 
low  even  as  Mr.  Brooke,  the  autlior  of  the  Trial  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland^  could  wish;  but 
truth  forbids  me  to  disguise  the  atrocious  circumstances  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 

(3)  Rushworth,  vol.  V.  (4)  Clarendon, vol.  U. 
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hypocritical  zealots,  whose  votes  breathed  nothing  but  death  and  destruction 
to  the  rebels,  that,  although  no  forces  were  sent  to  Ireland,  and  very  little 
money  remitted  during  the  deepest  distress  of  the  Protestants,  the  fault  was 
never  imputed  to  the  parliament ! 

The  commons,  in  the  mean  time,  were  employed  in  framing  that  famous 
remonstrance,  which  was  soon  after  followed  by  such  extraordinary  conse¬ 
quences.  It  was  not,  as  usual,  addressed  to  the  king,  but  was  a  declared 
appeal  to  the  people.  Besides  gross  falsehoods  and  malignant  insinuations, 
it  contained  an  enumeration  of  every  unpopular  measure  which  Charles  had 
embraced,  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign  to  the  calling  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  that  framed  it,  accompanied  with  many  jealous  prognostics  of  future 
grievances ;  and  the  acrimony  of  the  style  was  equal  to  the  harshness  of  the 
matter. 

A  performance  so  full  of  gall,  and  so  obviously  intended  to  excite  general 
dissatisfaction,  after  the  ample  concessions  made  by  the  crown,  was  not  only 
regarded  by  all  discerning  men  as  a  signal  for  some  farther  attacks  upon  the 
royal  prerogative,  but  as  a  certain  indication  of  the  approaching  abolition  of 
monarchical  government  in  England.  The  opposition  which  the  remonstrance 
met  with  in  the  house  of  commons  was  therefore  very  great.  The  debate 
in  regard  to  it  was  warmly  managed  for  above  fourteen  hours ;  and  the  vote 
in  its  favour  was  at  last  carried  only  by  a  small  majority,  and  seemingly  in 
consequence  of  the  weariness  of  the  king’s  party,  consisting  chiefly  of 
elderly  men,  many  of  whom  had  retired.(l)  It  was  not  sent  up  to  the  house 
of  peers. 

No  sooner  was  the  remonstrance  of  the  commons  published,  than  the  king 
dispersed  an  answer  to  it.  Sensible  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  he 
laboured  in  this  contest,  Charles  contented  himself  with  observing,  that, 
even  during  the  period  so  much  complained  of,  the  people  had  enjoyed  not 
only  a  greater  share  of  happiness  and  prosperity  than  was  to  be  found  in 
other  countries,  but  perhaps  in  England  during  times  esteemed  the  most  for¬ 
tunate.  He  mentioned  the  great  concessions  made  by  the  crown,  protested 
his  sincerity  in  the  reformed  religion,  and  blamed  the  infamous  libels  every 
where  dispersed  against  his  person,  government,  and  the  established  church. 
“  If,  notwithstanding  these,”  added  he,  “  any  malignant  party  shall  take 
heart,  and  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the  peace  and  happiness  of  their  country  to 
their  own  sinister  ends  and  ambition,  under  whatever  pretence  of  religion 
and  conscience ;  if  they  shall  endeavour  to  lessen  my  reputation  and  interest, 
and  to  weaken  my  lawful  power  and  authority ;  if  they  shall  attempt,  by  dis¬ 
countenancing  the  present  laws,  to  loosen  the  bands  of  government,  that  dis¬ 
order  and  confusion  may  break  in  upon  us  ;  I  doubt  not  but  God,  in  his  good 
time,  will  discover  them  to  me,  and  that  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  my  high 
court  of  parliament  will  join  with  me  in  their  suppression  and  punishment.”(2) 

But  the  ears  of  the  people  were  too  much  prejudiced  against  the  king  to 
listen  patiently  to  any  thing  that  he  could  offer  in  his  own  vindication ;  so 
that  the  commons  proceeded  in  their  usurpations  upon  the  church  and 
monarchy,  and  made  their  purpose  of  subverting  both  every  day  more  evident. 
During  the  king’s  residence  in  Scotland,  they  had  accused  thirteen  bishops 
of  high-treason,  for  enacting  canons  without  consent  of  parliament,  though 
no  other  method  had  ever  been  practised  since  the  foundation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  they  now  insisted,  that  the  peers,  upon  this  general  accusation, 
should  sequester  those  bishops  from  their  seats  in  parliament,  and  commit 
them  to  prison.  But  the  majority  of  the  peers,  who  plainly  foresaw  the  de¬ 
pression  of  the  nobility  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  farther  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  commons,  paid  little  regard  to  such  an  unreasonable  request. 
Enraged  at  this  and  other  checks,  the  popular  leaders  openly  told  the  lords, 
that  they  themselves  were  the  representative  body  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  that  the  peers  were  nothing  but  individuals,  who  held  their  seats  in  a 
particular  capacity :  and,  therefore,  “  If  their  lordships  will  not  consent  to 

(1)  Rushwortli,  vol.  V.  Nalson,  vol.  ii  Whitlocke,  p.  49.  Dugdalc,  p.  71. 
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(2)  Nalson,  vol.  il. 
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the  passing  of  acts  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  people,  the  commons, 
together  with  sucli  of  the  lords  as  are  more  sensible  of  the  danger,  must  join 
together,  and  represent  tlie  matter  to  his  majesty.”(l) 

This  was  a  plain  avowal  of  those  democratical  principles  that  began  now 
to  be  propagated  among  the  people,  and  which  had  long  prevailed  in  the 
house  of  commons,  as  well  as  a  hold  attempt  to  form  a  party  among  the 
lords ;  and  the  tide  of  popularity  seized  many  of  the  peers,  and  carried 
them  wide  of  all  the  established  maxims  of  civil  policy.  Of  these  the  most 
considerable  were  the  earls  of  Essex  and  Northumberland,  and  lord  Kimbolton, 
afterward  earl  of  Manchester;  men  who,  sensible  that  their  credit  ran  high 
with  the  nation,  rashly  ventured  to  encourage  an  enthusiastic  spirit,  which 
they  soon  found  they  wanted  power  to  regulate  or  control. 

The  body  of  the  nobility,  however,  still  took  shelter  under  the  throne ;  and 
the  commons,  in  order  to  procure  a  majority  in  the  upper  house,  had  again 
recourse  to  the  populace.  Amid  the  greatest  security,  they  affected  conti¬ 
nual  fears  of  destruction  to  themselves  and  the  nation  :(2)  they  even  ordered 
halberts  to  be  brought  into  the  hall  where  they  assembled  ;  and  thus  armed 
themselves  against  those  desperate  conspiracies  with  which  they  pretended 
they  were  hourly  threatened,  and  the  feigned  discoveries  of  which  were  in¬ 
dustriously  propagated  among  the  credulous  people. (3)  Multitudes  flocked 
to  Westminster,  and  insulted  the  bishops  and  such  of  the  peers  as  adhered  to 
the  crown.  The  lords  voted  a  declaration  against  these  tumults,  and  sent  it 
to  the  lower  house :  but  the  commons  refused  their  concurrence ;  and  to 
make  farther  known  their  pleasure,  they  ordered  several  seditious  apprentices, 
who  had  been  seized  and  committed  to  prison,  to  be  set  at  liberty.(4) 

Thus  encouraged,  the  populace  crowded  about  W'hitehall,  and  insulted  and 
threatened  the  king  and  the  royal  family.  Such  audacious  behaviour  roused 
the  young  g-entlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  who,  with  some  reduced  officers, 
undertook  the  defence  of  their  sovereign ;  and  between  them  and  the  popu¬ 
lace  passed  frequent  skirmishes,  which  seldom  ended  without  bloodshed. 
These  gentlemen,  by  way  of  reproach,  gave  the  fanatical  insulters  of  majesty 
the  name  of  Roundheads,  on  account  of  the  short  cropped  hair  which  they 
wore,  while  the  rabble  called  their  more  polished  opponents,  by  reason  of 
their  being  chiefly  mounted  on  horseback.  Cavaliers  ;  names  Avhich  became 
famous  during  the  civil  war  that  followed,  and  which  contributed  not  a  little 
to  inflame  the  animosity  between  the  parties,  during  the  prelude  to  that 
contest,  by  affording  the  factious  an  opportunity  to  rendezvous  under  them, 
and  signalize  their  mutual  hate,  by  the  reproachful  ideas  that  were  affixed 
to  them  by  each  party,  no  less  than  by  the  political  distinctions  which  they 
marked. 

The  Cavaliers,  who  affected  a  liberal  way  of  thinking,  as  well  as  a  gayety 
and  freedom  of  manners  inconsistent  with  puritanical  ideas,  were  represented 
by  the  Roundheads  as  a  set  of  abandoned  profligates,  equally  destitute  of 
religion  and  morals ;  the  devoted  tools  of  the  court,  and  zealous  abettors  of 
arbitrary  power.  The  Cavaliers,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  the  Roundheads 
as  a  gloomy,  narrow-minded,  fanatical  herd,  determined  enemies  to  kingly 
power,  and  to  all  distinction  of  ranks  in  society.  But  in  these  characters, 
drawn  by  the  passions  of  the  two  parties,  we  must  not  expect  impartiality ; 
both  are  certainly  overcharged.  The  Cavaliers  were,  in  general,  sincere 
friends  to  liberty  and  the  English  constitution;  nor  were  republican  and 
levelling  principles  by  any  means  general  at  first  among  the  Roundheads, 
though  they  came  at  last  to  predominate.  It  must  however  be  admitted, 
that  the  Cavaliers,  in  order  to  show  their  contempt  of  puritanical  austerity, 
often  carried  their  convivial  humour  to  an  indecent  excess ;  and  that  the 
gloomy  teffiper  and  religious  extravagancies  of  the  Roundheads  afforded  an 
ample  field  for  the  raillery  of  their  facetious  adversaries. 

In  consequence  of  these  distinctions,  and  the  tumults  that  accompanied 


(11  ClarendoB,  vol.  ii. 
(2)  Nalson,  vol.  ii. 


(2)  Joum.  16th  and  SOth  of  Nov.  1641. 
(4)  Id. ibid. 
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them,  the  bishops,  being  easily  known  by  their  habits,  and  exposed  to  the 
most  dangerous  insults  from  the  enraged  sectaries,  to  whom  they  had  long 
been  obnoxious,  were  deterred  from  attending  their  duty  in  parliament. 
They,  therefore,  imprudently  protested  against  all  laws,  votes,  and  resolutions, 
as  null  and  void,  which  should  pass  during  their  forced  and  involuntary  absence. 
The  lords,  incensed  at  this  passionate  step,  desired  a  conference  M’ith  the 
commons  on  the  subject.  The  opportunity  was  eagerly  seized  by  the  lower 
house,  and  an  impeachment  of  high-treason  sent  up  against  the  bishops,  as 
endeavouring  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws,  and  invalidate  the  authority 
of  the  legislature.  They  were  immediately  sequestered  from  parliament,  and 
committed  to  custody.(l) 

The  king,  who  had  hastily  approved  of  the  protest  of  the  bishops,  was  soon 
after  hurried  into  a  greater  indiscretion ;  an  indiscretion  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  civil  war  that  ensued,  and  to  which, 
or  some  similar  violence,  the  popular  leaders  had  long  wished  to  provoke 
him  by  their  intemperate  language.  They  at  last  succeeded  beyond  their 
most  sanguine  hopes.  Enraged  to  find  that  all  his  concessions  but  increased 
the  demands  of  the  commons  ;  that  the  people,  who,  on  his  return  from 
Scotland,  had  received  him  with  expressions  of  duty  and  affection,  were 
again  roused  to  sedition ;  that  the  blackest  calumnies  were  propagated 
against  him,  and  a  method  of  address  adopted,  not  only  unsuitable  to  a 
great  prince,  but  which  a  private  gentleman  could  not  bear  without  resent¬ 
ment  ;  he  began  to  suspect  that  his  government  wanted  vigour,  and  to  as¬ 
cribe  these  unexampled  acts  of  insolence  to  his  own  facility  of  temper.  In 
this  opinion  he  was  encouraged  by  the  queen  and  her  confidants,  who  were 
continually  reproaching  him  with  indolence,  and  entreating  him  to  display 
the  majesty  of  a  sovereign ;  before  which,  as  they  fondly  imagined,  the  daring 
usurpations  of  his  subjects  would  shrink. (2) 

Charles,  ever  ready  to  adopt  violent  counsels,  and  take  advice  from  people 
inferior  to  himself  in  capacity,  gave  way  to  these  arguments,  and  ordered 
the  attorney-general  to  enter  an  accusation  of  high-treason  against  lord  Kim- 
bolton  and  five  commoners  ;  namely,  sir  Arthur  Hazlerig,  Hollis,  Hambden, 
Pym,  and  Strode.  The  chief  articles  of  impeachment  were,  that  they  had 
traitorously  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and  government 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  regal  power ;  that  they  had 
endeavoured,  by  many  foul  aspersions  on  his  majesty  and  his  government,  to 
alienate  the  afifections  of  his  people,  and  make  him  odious  to  them  ;  that  they 
had  invited  and  encouraged.a  hostile  army  to  invade  the  kingdom ;  that,  in 
order  to  complete  their  traitorous  designs,  they  had  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in 
them  lay,  by  force  and  terror,  to  compel  the  parliament  to  join  them ;  and,  to 
that  end,  had  actually  raised  and  countenanced  tumults  against  the  king  and 
parliament.(3) 

That  so  bold  a  measure  should  have  been  embraced  at  such  a  crisis,  was 
matter  of  surprise  to  all  men,  and  of  sincere  regret  to  the  real  friends  of  the 
constitution ;  more  especially,  as  it  did  not  appear  that  the  members  accused 
were  any  farther  criminal  than  the  body  of  the  commons,  except  perhaps  by 
the  exertion  of  superior  abilities.  But  whatever  might  be  their  guilt,  it  was 
evident,  that  while  the  house  of  peers  was  scarce  able  to  maintain  its  inde¬ 
pendency,  it  would  never  be  permitted  by  the  populace,  had  it  even  possessed 
courage  and  inclination,  to  pass  a  sentence  which  must  totally  subdue  the 
lower  house;  these  five  members  being  the  very  heads  of  the  popular  party, 
and  the  chief  promoters  of  their  ambitious  projects. 

The  astonishment  excited  by  this  measure  was  soon,  however,  transferred 
to  attempts  more  bold  and  precipitant.  A  sergeant-at-arms  was  sent  to  the 
house  of  commons,  to  demand,  in  the  king’s  name,  the  five  members  accused. 
He  returned  without  any  positive  answer;  and  messengers  were  employed 
to  search  for  them  and  arrest  them,  wherever  they  might  be  found.  The 
house  voted  these  violent  proceedings  to  be  breach  of  privilege,  and  com. 


(l)  Rushworth,  vot  v.  Clarendon,  vol.  il. 
(3)  WhiUocke,  p.53.  RushworUi,  vol.  v. 


(3)  Clarendon,  vol.  ii. 
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manded  every  one  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  members.(l)  Irritated  by  so 
much  opposition,  the  king  went  in  person  to  the  house  of  commons,  in  hopes 
of  surprising  the  persons  whom  he  had  accused,  and  demanded  in  vain ;  but 
they,  having  private  intelligence  of  his  resolution,  had  withdrawn  before  he 
entered. (2) 

The  embarrassment  of  Charles,  on  that  discovery,  maybe  easier  conceived 
than  described.  Sensible  of  his  imprudence,  when  too  late,  and  ashamed  of 
the  situation  in  which  he  found  himself,  “  I  assure  you,  on  the  word  of  a 
king,”  said  he,  “  I  never  did  intend  any  force,  but  shall  proceed  against  these 
men  in  a  fair  and  legal  way ;  for  I  never  meant  any  other.  And  now,  since  I 
see  I  cannot  do  what  I  came  for,  I  think  this  no  unfit  occasion  to  repeat  what 
I  have  said  formerly;  that  whatever  I  have  done  in  favour  and  to  the  good  of 
my  subjects,  I  do  intend  to  maintain  it.”(3)  The  commons  were  in  the 
utmost  disorder  during  his  stay;  and  when  he  was  departing,  some  members 
cried  aloud,  “  Privilege !  privilege  !”(4) 

The  house  adjourned  till  next  day ;  and  the  accused  members,  in  order  to 
show  the  greater  apprehension  of  personal  danger,  removed  into  the  city 
the  same  evening.  The  citizens  were  in  arms  the  whole  night ;  and  some 
incendiaries,  or  people  actuated  by  their  own  fanatical  fears,  ran  from  gate 
to  gate,  crying  that  the  Cavaliers,  and  the  king  at  their  head,  were  coming 
to  burn  the  city.  In  order  to  show  how  little  occasion  there  was  for  any 
such  alarm,  and  what  confidence  he  placed  in  the  citizens,  Charles  Avent  next 
morning  to  Guildhall,  attended  only  by  three  or  four  noblemen,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  conciliate  the  afiections  of  the  lord-mayor  and  common  council. 
He  had  accused  some  men,  he  said,  of  high-treason,  against  whom  he  meant 
to  proceed  in  a  legal  tvay ;  and  therefore  hoped  they  would  not  meet  with 
protection  in  the  city.  The  citizens,  however,  showed  no  inclination  to  give 
them  up ;  and  the  king  left  the  hall,  little  better  satisfied  than  with  his  visit 
to  the  house  of  commons. (5)  In  passing  through  the  streets,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  hear  the  insulting  cry,  “  Privilege  of  parliament !  privilege 
of  parliament !”  resound  from  every  quarter ;  and  one  of  the  populace,  more 
daring  than  the  rest,  saluted  him  with  the  Avords  employed  by  the  mutinous 
Israelites,  Avhen  they  abandoned  Rehoboam,  their  rash  and  ill-counselled 
sovereign  : — “  To  your  tents,  O  Israel  !”(6) 

When  the  commons  met,  they  affected  the  utmost  terror  and  dismay ;  and 
after  voting,  that  they  could  not  sit  in  the  same  place,  until  they  had  obtained 
satisfaction  for  that  unparalleled  breach  of  privilege  committed  by  the  king, 
and  had  a  guard  appointed  for  their  security,  they  adjourned  themselves  for 
some  days.  In  the  mean  time,  a  committee  AV'as  ordered  to  sit  in  the  city, 
and  inquire  into  every  circumstance  attending  the  king’s  entry  into  the  house 
of  commons ;  from  all  Avhich  Avas  inferred  an  intention  of  offering  violence 
to  the  parliament,  by  seizing,  even  in  that  house,  the  accused  members,  and 
of  murdering  all  Avho  should  make  resistance.  They  again  met,  confirmed 
the  votes  of  the  committee,  and  hastily  adjourned,  as  if  exposed  to  the  most 
imminent  danger.  This  practice  they  frequently  repeated;  and  when,  by 
these  affected  panics,  they  had  filled  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  most 
dreadful  apprehensions,  and  inflamed  them  with  enthusiastic  rage  against  the 
court,  the  accused  members  Avere  conducted  by  the  city  militia,  in  a  kind 
of  military  triumph,  to  Westminster,  in  order  to  resume  their  seats  in  the 
house;  the  populace,  as  they  passed  Whitehall,  by  land  and  Avater,  fre¬ 
quently  asking,  with  insulting  shouts,  “What  is  become  of  the  king  and  his 
Cavaliers  V\i) 

Charles,  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  furious  multitude,  had  retired  to 
Windsor.  There,  deserted  by  all  the  world,  and  overAvhelmed  Avith  grief  and 
shame  for  his  misconduct,  he  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  fatal  measures  into 
Avhich  he  had  been  hurried.  He  saAv  himself  involved  in  a  situation  the 
most  distressing,  entirely  by  his  OAvn  precipitancy  and  indiscretion,  and  hoAV 


(1)  AVhillocke,  p.  ffl.  Rusliwoltll  vol.  v. 
(4)  AVhitlocke,  ubi  sup. 

(fi)  Rusliworth,  vol.  v. 


(2)  AVhitlocke,  p.  52. 

(5)  Clarendon,  vol.  ii. 

(7)  WhiUocke.  Dugdale. 


(3)  14.  Ibid. 
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to  extricate  himself  with  honour  he  could  not  discover :  his  friends  were  dis¬ 
couraged,  his  enemies  triumphant,  and  the  people  seemed  ripe  for  rebellion. 
Without  submission,  his  ruin  appeared  to  be  inevitable:  but  to  make  sub¬ 
mission  to  subjects  was  what  his  kingly  pride  could  not  bear;  yet  to  that 
humiliating  expedient,  in  his  present  circumstances  surely  the  most  advisable, 
he  had  at  last  recourse.  In  successive  messages  to  the  commons,  he  told 
them,  that  he  would  desist  from  his  prosecution  of  the  accused  members ; 
that  he  would  grant  them  a  pardon ;  that  he  would  concur  in  any  law  that 
should  acquit  or  secure  them ;  that  he  would  make  reparation  to  the  house 
for  the  breach  of  privilege,  of  which  he  acknowledged  they  had  reason  to 
complain ;  and  he  declared  that,  for  the  future,  he  would  be  as  careful  of  the 
privileges  of  parliament  as  of  his  own  crown  and  life.(l)  This  was  certainly 
yielding  too  far ;  but  the  uneasy  mind  is  naturally  carried  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  in  attempting  to  repair  its  errors. 

If  the  king’s  violence  made  him  hateful,  his  unreserved  submission  made 
him  contemptible  to  the  commons.  They  thought  he  could  now  deny  them 
nothing,  and  therefore  refused  to  accept  any  concession  for  the  breach  of 
privilege,  unless  he  would  discover  his  advisers  in  that  illegal  measure.  But 
Charles,  whose  honour  as  a  gentleman  was  sacred  and  inviolable,  had  still 
spirit  enough  left  tO  reject  with  disdain  a  condition  which  would  have  rendered 
him  for  ever  despicable,  and  unworthy  of  all  friendship  or  confidence.  He 
had  already  shown  to  the  nation,  had  the  nation  not  been  blinded  with  fana¬ 
ticism,  that  if  he  had  violated  the  rights  of  parliament,  which  was  still  a 
question  with  many,(8)  he  was  willing  to  make  every  possible  reparation, 
and  yield  them  any  satisfaction  not  inconsistent  with  the  integrity  of  his 
moral  character. 

Meanwhile,  the  commons  continued  to  declaim  against  the  violation  of 
parliamentary  privileges,  and  to  inflame  still  farther  the  discontents  of  the 
people.  For  this  purpose  they  had  recourse  to  the  old  expedient  of  petition¬ 
ing,  so  flattering  to  human  pride ! — as  it  affords  the  meanest  member  of  the 
community  an  opportunity  of  instructing  the  highest,  and  of  feeling  his  own 
consequence  in  the  right  of  offering  such  instructions.  A  petition  from 
Buckinghamshire  was  presented  to  the  house  by  six  thousand  men,  who 
promised  to  live  and  die  in  the  defence  of  the  privileges  of  parliament.  One 
of  the  like  nature  was  presented  by  the  city  of  London ;  and  petitions  from 
many  other  places  were  given  in  ;  nay,  a  petition  from  the  apprentices  was 
graciously  received,  and  one  from  the  porters  was  encouraged.  The  beggars, 
and  even  the  women,  were  seized  with  the  same  rage.  A  brewer’s  wife, 
followed  by  many  thousands  of  her  sex,  brought  a  petition  to  the  house ;  in 
which  they  expressed  their  terror  of  papists  and  prelates,  rapes  and  massa¬ 
cres,  and  claimed  a  right  equal  to  that  of  the  men,  in  communicating  their 
sense  of  the  public  danger,  since  Christ  had  died  for  them  as  well  as  for  the 
other  sex.  The  apprentices  were  loud  in  the  praise  of  liberty,  and  bold  in 
their  threats  against  arbitrary  power.  The  porters  complained  of  the  decay 
of  trade,  and  desired  that  justice  might  be  done  upon  oifenders,  according  to 
the  atrociousness  of  their  crimes  :  and  they  added,  “  that  if  such  remedies 
were  any  longer  suspended,  they  would  be  forced  to  extremities  not  fit  to  be 
named.”(3)  The  beggars,  as  a  remedy  for  public  miseries,  proposed,  “  that 
those  noble  worthies  of  the  house  of  peers,  who  concur  with  the  happy  votes 
of  the  commons,  may  separate  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  sit  and  vote  as 

(1)  Dugdale,  p.  84.  Rushworth,  vo!.  v. 

2)  No  maxim  in  law,  it  was  said,  is  more  established,  or  more  universally  allowed,  than  that  privilege 
of  parliament  extends  not  to  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  peace ;  that  it  was  never  pretended  by  any  one, 
that  the  hall  where  the  parliament  assembles  is  an  inviolable  sanctuary  ;  that  if  the  commons  complained 
of  the  affront  offered  tliem  by  an  attempt  to  arrest  their  members  in  their  very  presence,  the  blame  must  lie 
entirely  upon  themselves,  who  had  formerly  refused  compliance  wiih  the  king’s  message,  when  he  peace- 
fully  demanded  these  members ;  that  the  sovereign  is  the  great  executor  of  the  laws;  and  that  his  pre¬ 
sence  was  here  legally  employed,  both  in  order  to  prevent  opposition  and  to  protect  tfie  house  against 
those  insults  which  their  disobedience  had  so  well  merited.  (Howel’s  Inspection  into  the  Carriage  of  the 
late  Long  Parliament.  Hume,  chap.  Iv.)  But  whatever  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  legality  of 
Charles’s  attempt  to  seize  the  accused  members,  no  one  pretended  to  vindicate  the  prudence  either  of  that 
or  the  accusation.  To  impeach  the  heads  of  a  faction  during  the  full  tide  of  its  power  was  indeed  attempt¬ 
ing  to  fetter  the  waves.  (3)  Clarendon,  vol.  li.  Bushworth,  vol.  v 
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one  entire  body.”(l)  This  language,  which  could  not  possibly  be  misunder¬ 
stood,  was  evidently  dictated  by  the  commons  themselves. 

But  while  these  inflammatory  petitions  were  encouraged,  and  received 
with  the  warmest  expressions  of  approbation,  all  petitions  which  favoured 
the  church  or  monarchy  were  discountenanced,  and  those  interested  in  them 
imprisoned  and  prosecuted  as  delinquents.  In  a  word,  by  the  present  fury 
of  the  people,  as  by  an  inundation,  was  swept  away  all  opposition  in  both 
houses,  and  every  rampart  of  royal  authority  was  laid  level  with  the  ground. 
The  icing,  as  appeared  by  the  vote  on  the  remonstrance,  had  a  strong  party 
ill  the  lower  house  ;  and  in  the  house  of  peers  he  had  a  great  majority,  even 
after  the  bishops  were  chased  away.  But  now,  when  the  populace  without 
doors  were  ready  to  execute,  on  the  least  hint,  the  will  of  their  leaders,  it 
was  not  safe  for  any  member  to  approach  either  house,  who  pretended  to 
oppose  the  general  torrent. 

Thus  possessed  of  an  undisputed  majority  in  both  houses,  the  popular 
leaders,  who  well  knew  the  importance  of  such  a  favourable  moment,  pur¬ 
sued  their  victory  with  vigour  and  despatch.  The  bills  sent  up  by  the  com¬ 
mons,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  rejected  by  the  peers,  were  now  passed, 
and  presented  for  the  royal  assent ;  namely,  a  bill  vesting  the  parliament  with 
the  power  of  impressing  men  into  the  service,  under  pretence  of  suppressing 
the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  the  long-contested  bill  for  depriving  the  bishops 
of  the  privilege  of  voting  in  the  house  of  lords.  The  king’s  authority  was 
reduced  so  low,  that  a  refusal  would  have  been  both  hazardous  and  ineffectual ; 
and  the  queen,  being  secretly  threatened  with  an  impeachment,  prevailed  on 
her  husband  speedily  to  pass  those  bills,  in  hopes  of  appeasing  the  rage  of 
the  multitude,  until  she  could  make  her  escape  to  Holland. (2) 

But  these  important  concessions,  like  all  the  former,  served  only  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  more  important  demands.  Encouraged  by  the  facility  of  the  king’s 
disposition,  the  commons  regarded  the  smallest  relaxation  in  their  invasion 
of  royal  authority  as  highly  impolitic  at  such  a  crisis.  They  were  fully  sen¬ 
sible,  that  monarchical  government,  which  had  been  established  in  England 
during  so  many  years,  would  regain  some  part  of  its  former  dignity,  as  soon 
as  the  present  storm  was  blown  over,  in  spite  of  all  their  new-invented  limit¬ 
ations  :  yet  would  it  not  be  safe  to  attempt  the  entire  abolition  of  an  autho¬ 
rity,  to  which  the  nation  had  been  so  long  accustomed,  before  they  were  in 
possession  of  the  sword — which  alone  could  guard  their  usurped  power,  or 
ensure  to  them  personal  safety  against  the  rising  indignation  of  their  insulted 
sovereign.  To  this  point,  therefore,  they  directed  all  their  views.  They 
conferred  the  government  of  Hull,  where  there  was  a  large  magazine  of  arms, 
on  sir  John  Hotham  ;  they  sent  orders  to  Goring,  governor  of  Portsmouth, 
to  obey  no  orders  but  such  as  he  should  receive  from  the  parliament ;  and  they 
obliged  the  king  to  displace  sir  John  Biron,  a  man  of  unexceptionable  cha¬ 
racter,  and  bestow  the  government  of  the  tower  on  sir  John  Conyers,  in 
whom  alone,  they  said,  they  could  place  confidence. (3) 

These  were  bold  steps,  but  a  bolder  was  yet  necessa^  to  be  made  by  the 
commons,  before  they  could  hope  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  royal  authority ; 
and  that  was,  the  acquisition  of  the  command  of  the  militia,  which  would  at 
once  give  them  the  whole  power  of  the  sword,  there  being  at  that  time  no 
regular  troops  in  England,  except  those  which  the  commons  themselves  had 
levied  for  suppressing  the  Irish  rebellion.  With  this  view  they  brought  in  a 
bill,  by  the  express  terms  of  which  the  lord-lieutenants  of  counties,  or  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  of  the  militia,  who  were  all  named  in  it,  were  to  be  accountable, 
not  to  the  king,  but  to  the  parliament.  Charles  here  ventured  to  put  a  stop 
to  his  concessions,  though  he  durst  not  hazard  aflat  denial.  He  only  requested, 
that  the  militaiy  authority  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  crown :  and,  if 
that  should  be  admitted,  he  promised  to  bestow  commissions,  but  revocable 
at  pleasure,  on  the  very  persons  named  in  the  bill.  But  the  commons,  whose 


(1)  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  Eushworth,  voj.  v. 
(2;  Ruslnvortli,  vol.  v. 


C3)  Clarendon,  voL  U; 
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object  was  nothing  less  than  sovereignty,  imperiously  replied,  “  That  the 
danger  and  distempers  of  the  nation  were  such  as  could  endure  no  longer 
delay  and  unless  the  king  speedily  complied  with  their  demands,  they  should 
be  enforced,  for  the  safety  of  prince  and  people,  to  dispose  of  the  militia  by 
the  authority  of  both  houses,  and  were  resolved  to  do  it  accordingly. ”(l) 

But  what  was  more  extraordinary  than  all  this,  while  the  commons  thus 
menaced  the  king  with  their  power,  they  invited  him  to  fix  his  residence  in 
London,  where  they  knew  he  would  be  entirely  at  their  mercy.  “  I  am  so 
much  amazed  at  this  message,”  said  Charles,  in  his  prompt  reply,  “  that 
I  know  not  what  to  answer.  You  speak  of  jealousies  and  fears !  Lay 
your  hands  on  your  hearts,  and  ask  yourselves,  whether  I  may  not  likewise 
be  disturbed  with  fears  and  jealousies  1  and  if  so,  I  assure  you  that  this  mes¬ 
sage  has  nothing  lessened  them.  As  to  the  militia,  I  thought  so  much 
of  it  before  I  gave  that  answer,  and  am  so  much  assured  that  the  answer  is 
agreeable  to  what,  in  justice  or  reason,  you  can  ask,  or  I  in  honour 
grant,  that  I  shall  not  alter  it  in  any  point.  For  my  residence  near  you, 
I  wish  it  might  be  safe  and  honourable,  and  that  I  had  no  cause  to  absent 
myself  from  Whitehall :  ask  yourselves  whether  I  have  not  1  What  would 
you  have  1  Have  I  denied  to  pass  any  bill  for  the  ease  and  security  of  my 
subjects  1  I  do  not  ask  what  ye  have  done  for  me.  Have  any  of  my  people 
been  transported  with  fears  and  apprehensions  1  I  offer  as  free  and  general 
a  pardon  as  yourselves  can  devise.  All  this  considered,  there  is  a  judgment 
of  Heaven  upon  this  nation,  if  these  distractions  continue.  God  so  deal 
with  me  and  mine !  as  all  my  thoughts  and  intentions  are  upright  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  true  Protestant  profession,  and  for  the  observance  and 
preservation  of  the  laws ;  and  I  hope  God  will  bless  and  assist  those  laws 
for  my  preservation. ”(2) 

The  firmness  of  this  reply  surprised  the  commons,  but  did  not  discourage 
them  from  prosecuting  their  ambitious  aim.  They  had  gone  too  far  to 
retract ;  they  therefore  voted,  that  those  who  advised  his  majesty’s  answer 
“  were  enemies  to  the  state,  and  mischievous  projectors  against  the  safety  of 
the  nation ;  that  this  denial  is  of  such  dangerous  consequence,  that,  if  his 
majesty  persist  in  it,  it  will  hazard  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  all  his  king¬ 
doms,  unless  some  speedy  remedy  may  be  applied  by  the  wisdom  and  autho¬ 
rity  of  parliament ;  and  that  such  of  the  subjects  as  have  put  themselves  in 
a  posture  of  defence,  against  the  common  danger,  have  done  nothing  but 
what  is  justifiable,  and  approved  of  by  the  house. ”(3)  And  in  order  to  induce 
the  people  to  second  these  usurpations,  by  arming  themselves  more  gene¬ 
rally,  the  most  unaccountable  panics  were  spread  throughout  the  nation,  by 
rumours  of  intended  massacres  and  invasions. 

Alarmed  at  these  threatening  appearances,  and  not  without  apprehensions 
that  force  might  be  employed  to  extort  his  assent  to  the  militia  bill,  the 
king  thought  it  prudent  to  remove  to  a  greater  distance  from  London. 
Taking  with  him  his  two  sons,  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  York, 
he  accordingly  retired  northward,  and  made  the  city  of  York,  for  a  time,  the 
seat  of  his  court.  The  queen  had  already  taken  refuge  in  Holland.  There 
she  resided  with  her  daughter  Mary,  who  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  the 
prince  of  Orange. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  his  kingdom,  where  the  church  and  monarchy 
were  still  respected,  Charles  found  himself  of  more  consequence  than  in  the 
capital  or  its  neighbourhood,  which  was  become  a  scene  of  fury  and  fana¬ 
ticism.  The  marks  of  attachment  shown  him  at  York  exceeded  his  fondest 
expectations.  The  principal  nobility  and  gentry,  from  all  quarters  of  Eng¬ 
land,  either  personally  or  by  letters,  expressed  their  duty  towards  him,  and 
exliorted  him  to  save  them  from  that  democratical  tyranny  with  which  they 
were  threatened. 

F’inding  himself  supported  by  so  considerable  a  body  of  his  subjects,  the 
king  began  to  assume  a  firmer  tone,  and  to  retort  the  accusations  of  the 


(1)  Rushwortb,  part  iU.  vol.  i.  cbap.  iv 


(3)  Busbwortb,  vol.  v. 


(3)  Id.  ibid. 
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commons  with  spirit.  As  he  still  persisted  in  refusing  the  militia  bill,  they 
had  framed  an  ordinance,  in  which,  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  they  had  named  lieutenants  for  all  the  counties,  and  con¬ 
ferred  on  them  the  command  of  the  whole  military  force — of  all  the  guards, 
garrisons,  and  forts  in  the  kingdom.  He  issued  proclamations  against  this 
usurpation;  and  declared,  that  as  he  had  formed  a  resolution  strictly  to 
observe  the  laws  himself,  he  was  determined  that  every  one  should  yield  a 
like  obedience. (1)  The  commons,  on  their  part,  were  neither  destitute  of 
vigour  nor  address.  In  order  to  cover  their  usurped  authority  with  a  kind 
of  veil,  and  to  confound  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  ideas  of  duty  and 
allegiance,  they  bound,  in  all  their  commands,  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  directed,  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  majesty,  signified  by  both  houses  of 
parliament. [2)  Thus,  by  a  distinction,  hitherto  unknown,  between  the  office 
and  the  person  of  the  king,  they  employed  the  royal  name  to  the  subversion 
of  the  royal  authority  ! 

The  chief  object  of  both  parties  being  tlie  acquisition  of  the  favour  of  the 
people,  each  was  desirous  to  throw  on  the  other  the  odi>im  of  involving  the 
nation  in  civil  discord.  With  this  view,  a  variety  of  memorials,  remon¬ 
strances,  and  declarations  were  dispersed ;  and  the  royal  party  was  supposed 
to  have  greatly  the  advantage  in  the  war  of  the  pen.  The  king’s  memorials 
were  chiefly  composed  by  himself  and  lord  Falkland,  who  had  accepted  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  whose  virtues  and  talents  were  of  the  most 
amiable  and  exalted  kind.  In  these  papers  Charles  endeavoured  to  clear  up 
the  principles  of  the  constitution ;  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  powers 
intrusted  by  law  to  the  several  orders  in  the  state ;  to  show  what  great 
improvements  the  whole  political  system  had  received  from  his  late  conces¬ 
sions  ;  to  demonstrate  his  entire  confidence  in  his  people ;  and  to  point  out 
the  ungrateful  returns  which  had  been  made  to  that  confidence  and  those 
concessions.  The  parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  exaggerated  all  his  unpo¬ 
pular  measures  ;  and  attempted  to  prove,  that  their  whole  proceedings  were 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  religion  and  liberty. (3) 

But  whatever  advantage  either  side  might  gain  by  these  writings,  both 
were  sensible  that  the  sword  must  ultimately  decide  the  dispute :  and  they 
began  to  prepare  accordingly.  The  troops  which  had  been  raised  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  the  Irish  rebellion  were  now  openly  enlisted  by  the  parliament  for 
its  own  purposes,  and  the  command  of  them  given  to  the  earl  of  Essex. 
Nor  were  new  levies  neglected.  No  less  than  four  thousand  men  are  said  to 
have  been  enlisted  in  London  in  one  day.(4)  And  the  parliament  having 
issued  orders  that  loans  of  money  and  plate  might  be  furnished,  for  main¬ 
taining  these  forces,  such  vast  quantities  of  plate  were  brought  to  their 
treasurers,  that  they  could  hardly  find  room  to  stow  it.  Even  the  women 
gave  up  their  ornaments,  to  support  the  cause  of  the  godly  against  the 
malignants.(5) 

Ver}^  different  was  the  king’s  situation.  His  preparations  were  not  near 
so  forward  as  those  of  the  parliament.  In  order  to  recover  the  confidence 
of  his  people,  and  remove  all  jealousy  of  violent  counsels,  he  had  resolved 
that  the  usurpations  and  illegal  pretensions  of  the  commons  should  be 
evident  to  the  whole  world.  This  he  considered  as  of  more  importance  to 
his  interest  than  the  collecting  of  magazines  or  the  assembling  of  armies. 
But  had  he  even  been  otherwise  disposed,  he  would  have  found  many  diffi¬ 
culties  to  encounter ;  for  although  he  was  attended  by  a  splendid  train  of 
nobility,  and  by  a  numerous  body  of  gentlemen  of  great  landed  property, 
supplies  could  not  be  raised  without  a  connexion  with  the  moneyed  men,  who 
were  chiefly  attached  to  the  parliament,  which  had  seized  his  revenues  since 
the  beginning  of  the  contest  concerning  the  militia  bill.  Yet  was  he  not  alto¬ 
gether  unprepared.  The  queen,  by  disposing  of  the  crown  jewels,  had  been 
enabled  to  purchase  a  cargo  of  arms  and  ammunition  in  Holland.  Part  of 
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these  had  arrived  safe ;  and  Charles,  finding  that  the  urgent  necessities  of 
his  situation  would  no  longer  admit  of  delay,  prepared  himself  for  defence, 
and  roused  his  adherents  to  arms,  with  a  spirit,  activity,  and  address  that 
alike  surprised  his  friends  and  enemies.  The  resources  of  his  genius  on 
this,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  obstacles 
to  be  overcome.  He  never  appeared  so  great  as  when  plunged  in  distress  or 
surrounded  with  perils. 

The  commons,  however,  conscious  of  their  superiority  in  force,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  advantage  of  it,  yet  desirous  to  preserve  the  appearance  of 
a  pacific  disposition,  sent  the  king  conditions  on  which  they  were  willing  to 
come  to  an  agreement,  but  to  which  they  knew  he  would  not  submit.  Their 
demands,  contained  in  nineteen  propositions,  amounted  to  a  total  abolition 
of  monarchical  government,  and  would  have  involved  in  ruin  the  whole  royal 
party.  They  required,  that  no  man  should  remain  in  the  privy  council  who 
had  not  the  approbation  of  parliament ;  that  no  deed  of  the  sovereign  should 
have  validity,  unless  it  passed  that  council,  and  was  attested  under  its  seal ; 
that  all  the  principal  officers  of  state  and  chief  judges  should  be  chosen  with 
consent  of  parliament,  and  enjoy  their  offices  during  life;  that  none  of  the 
royal  family  should  marry  without  consent  of  both  houses  of  parliament ; 
that  the  laws  should  be  executed  against  Catholics ;  that  the  votes  of  popish 
lords  should  be  excluded ;  that  the  reformation  of  the  liturgy  and  church 
government  should  have  place,  according  to  the  advice  of  parliament ;  that 
the  parliamentary  ordinance,  with  regard  to  the  militia,  be  submitted  to; 
that  the  justice  of  parliament  pass  upon  all  delinquents ;  that  a  general 
pardon  be  granted  for  all  past  offences,  with  such  exceptions  as  shall  be 
advised  by  parliament ;  that  the  forts  and  castles  be  disposed  of  by  consent 
of  parliament ;  and  that  no  peers  be  made  but  with  the  concurrence  of  both 
houses.(l) 

“  Should  I  grant  these  demands,”  said  Charles,  in  his  animated  reply,  “  I 
may  be  waited  on  bareheaded ;  I  may  have  my  hand  kissed ;  the  title  of 
majesty  may  be  continued  to  me  ;  and  the  king's  authority,  signified  by  both 
houses,  may  still  be  the  style  of  your  commands :  I  may  have  swords  and 
maces  carried  before  me,  and  please  myself  with  the  sight  of  a  crown  and 
sceptre  (though  even  these  twigs  would  not  long  flourish,  when  the  stock 
upon  which  they  grew  was  dead) ;  but  as  to  true  and  real  power,  I  should 
remain  but  the  outside,  but  the  picture,  but  the  sign  of  a  king.”(2)  He 
accordingly  resolved  to  support  his  authority  by  arms ;  war,  at  any  disad¬ 
vantage,  being  esteemed  preferable,  by  himself  and  all  his  counsellors,  to  so 
ignominious  a  peace.  Collecting  therefore  some  forces,  and  advancing  south¬ 
ward,  he  erected  his  royal  standard  at  Nottingham. 

This  being  considered  as  the  open  signal  of  discord  and  civil  war  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom,  the  abettors  of  the  adverse  parties  began  now  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  separate  themselves :  and  when  two  names  so  sacred  in  the  English 
constitution  as  those  of  King  and  Parliament,  were  placed  in  opposition  to 
each  other,  little  wonder  the  people  were  divided  in  their  choice,  and  agitated 
with  the  most  violent  animosities ! 

The  greater  part  of  the  nobility,  and  the  gentlemen  of  ancient  families, 
fearing  a  total  confusion  of  ranks  from  the  fury  of  the  populace,  attached 
themselves  to  the  throne,  from  which  they  derived  their  lustre,  and  to  which 
it  was  again  communicated.  Proud  of  their  birth,  of  their  consequence  in 
the  state,  and  of  the  loyalty  and  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  they  zealously 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  their  sovereign ;  which  was  also  supported  by  most 
men  of  a  liberal  education,  or  a  liberal  way  of  thinking,  and  by  all  who 
wished  well  to  the  church  and  monarchy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
veneration  for  the  commons  was  extreme  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the 
aversion  against  the  hierarchy  general,  the  city  of  London,  and  most  of  the 
great  corporations,  took  part  with  the  parliament,  and  adopted  with  ardour 
those  principles  of  freedom,  on  which  that  assembly  had  originally  founded 
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its  pretensions,  and  under  colour  of  maintaining  which  it  had  taken  up  arms. 
Besides  these  corporations,  many  families  that  had  lately  been  enriched  by 
commerce,  seeing  with  envious  eyes  the  superior  homage  paid  to  the  nobility 
and  elder  gentry,  eagerly  undertook  the  exaltation  of  a  power,  under  whose 
dominion  they  hoped  to  acquire  rank  and  distinction.(l) 

Thus  determined  in  their  choice,  both  parties,  putting  a  close  to  argument, 
now  referred  the  justice  of  their  cause  to  the  decision  of  the  sword. 


LETTER  VI. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Civil  War  to  the 
Battle  of  JVaseby,  in  1C45. 

No  contest  ever  seemed  more  unequal,  my  dear  Philip,  than  that  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  when  the  sword  was  first  drawn.  Almost 
every  advantage  lay  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  The  parliamentary  party  being 
in  possession  of  the  legal  means  of  supply,  and  of  all  the  seaports  except 
Newcastle;  the  customs  yielded  them  a  certain  and  considerable  sum  ;  and 
all  contributions,  loans,  and  impositions  were  more  easily  raised  by  the  cities, 
which  possessed  the  ready  money,  and  were  also  chiefly  in  their  hands,  than 
they  could  be  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  adhered  to  the  king.  The 
seamen  naturally  followed  the  disposition  of  the  seaports  to  which  they 
belonged ;  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  lord  high-admiral,  having  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  cause  of  the  commons,  had  named,  at  their  desire,  the  earl  of 
Warwick  as  his  lieutenant.  Warwick  at  once  established  his  authority  in 
the  fleet,  and  kept  the  entire  dominion  of  the  sea  in  the  hands  of  his  party. 
They  were  likewise  in  possession  of  all  the  magazines  of  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition  in  the  kingdom,  and  had  intercepted  part  of  the  stores  the  queen  had 
purchased  in  Holland. 

The  king’s  only  hope  of  counterbalancing  so  many  advantages,  on  the 
part  of  his  adversaries,  arose  from  the  supposed  superiority  of  his  adherents 
in  mental  and  personal  qualities.  More  courage  and  enterprise  were 
expected  from  the  generous  and  lofty  spirit  of  the  ancient  nobility  and  gentry 
than  from  the  base-born  vulgar.  Nor  was  it  doubted  but  their  tenants, 
whom  they  levied  and  armed  at  their  own  expense,  would  greatly  surpass  in 
valour  and  force  the  sedentary  and  enervated  inhabitants  of  cities.  But,  in 
making  this  comparison,  the  mysterious  and  elevating  influence  of  the  double 
enthusiasm  of  religion  and  liberty  was  forgotten:  a  kind  of  holy  fury,  arising 
from  apprehensions  of  danger,  and  a  confidence  in  supernatural  aid,  which, 
accompanied  with  supposed  illuminations,  inspires  the  daring  fanatic  with 
the  most  romantic  bravery,  and  enables  him  to  perform  such  acts  of  prowess 
as  transcend  the  common  standard  of  humanity,  confirm  him  in  his  belief  of 
divine  assistance,  impel  him  to  future  exertions,  and  render  his  valour  irre¬ 
sistible,  when  directed  against  those  whom  he  regards  as  the  enemies  of 
God  and  of  his  country. 

Of  the  power  of  this  enthusiastic  energy,  in  animating  the  most  grovelling 
minds,  Charles  had  unhappily  too  much  reason  to  become  acquainted,  during 
his  hostile  struggle  for  dominion ;  and  to  learn,  from  fatal  experience,  in  many 
a  hard  fought  field,  that  it  was  not  inferior  in  efficacy  even  to  the  courage 
connected  with  greatness  of  soul  or  infused  by  nobility  of  birth.  At  present 
he  had  a  contemptible  idea  of  the  parliamentary  party,  considered  as  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  but  their  numbers,  their  resources,  and  their  military  preparations 
were  sufficient  to  fill  him  with  the  most  awful  apprehensions.  He  declared, 
however,  against  all  advances  towards  an  accommodation.  “  I  have  nothing 
left  but  my  honour,”  said  he ;  “  and  this  last  possession  I  am  firmly  resolved 
to  preserve,  and  rather  to  perish  than  yield  any  farther  to  the  pretensions  of 
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my  enemies.”(l)  But  he  was  induced,  by  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his 
friends,  to  relax  in  his  purpose;  and,  in  order  to  gain  time,  as  well  as  to 
manifest  a  pacific  disposition,  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  parliament  with 
offers  of  treaty,  before  he  began  hostilities. 

The  conduct  of  the  parliament  justified  Charles’s  opinion.  Both  houses 
replied,  “  That  they  could  not  treat  with  the  king  until  he  took  down  his 
standard,  and  recalled  his  proclamations,”  in  which  the  members  supposed 
themselves  to  be  declared  traitors ;  and  when,  by  a  second  message,  he  offered 
to  recall  those  proclamations,  they  desired  him  to  dismiss  his  forces,  to  reside 
with  his  parliament,  and  to  give  up  delinquents  to  justice  ;(2)  or,  in  other 
words,  to  abandon  himself  and  his  friends  to  the  mercy  of  his  enemies. 

Hoping  that  the  people  were  now  fully  convinced  of  the  insolence  of  the 
parliament,  and  its  aversion  against  peace,  the  king  made  vigorous  prepara¬ 
tions  for  war.  Aware,  however,  that  he  was  not  yet  able  to  oppose  the  par¬ 
liamentary  army,  which  was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  he  left  Not¬ 
tingham,  and  retired,  by  slow  marches,  first  to  Derby,  and  afterward  to 
Shrewsbury.  At  Wellington,  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  collected  his  forces, 
and  made  the  following  declaration  before  the  whole  army  :  “  I  do  promise, 
in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  as  I  hope  for  his  blessing  and  protec¬ 
tion,  that  I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  defend  and  maintain  the  true  re¬ 
formed  Protestant  religion,  established  in  the  church  of  England ;  and,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  in  the  same  will  live  and  die. 

“  I  desire  that  the  laws  may  ever  be  the  measure  of  my  government,  and 
that  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  subject  may  be  preserved  by  them  with 
the  same  care  as  my  own  just  right ;  and  if  it  please  God,  by  his  blessing  on 
this  army,  raised  for  my  necessary  defence,  to  preserve  me  from  the  present 
rebellion,  I  do  solemnly  and  faithfully  promise,  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  just  privileges  and  freedom  of  parliament,  and  to  govern,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  by  the  known  statutes  and  customs  of  the  kingdom ; 
and,  particularly,  to  observe  inviolably  the  laws  to  which  I  have  given  my 
consent  this  parliament.  Meanwhile,  if  this  emergency,  and  the  great  neces¬ 
sity  to  which  I  am  driven,  beget  any  violation  of  law,  I  hope  it  will  be  imputed, 
by  God  and  man,  to  the  authors  of  this  war ;  not  to  me,  who  have  so  earnestly 
laboured  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.”(3) 

This  declaration,  which  was  considered  as  a  sacred  engagement  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  was  received  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  approbation 
and  gratitude,  by  the  generous  train  of  nobility  and  gentry  by  whom  he  was 
attended;  and  who,  in  the  hope  of  his  submitting  to  a  legal  and  limited 
government,  had  alone  been  induced  to  take  the  field,  with  a  resolution  of 
sacrificing  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  his  defence.  They  were  in  general  no 
less  animated  with  the  spirit  of  liberty  than  of  loyalty,  and  held  in  contempt 
the  high  monarchical  principles. 

Charles  was  received  at  Shrewsbury  with  marks  of  duty  and  affection ; 
and  his  army  increased  so  fast,  while  it  lay  there,  that  he  soon  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men.  With  these  he  resolved  to  give  battle  to 
the  army  of  the  parliament,  as  he  heard  it  was  daily  augmented  with  recruits 
from  London.  He  accordingly  directed  his  march  towards  the  capital,  in 
order  to  bring  on  an  engagement.  Essex  was  prepared  to  oppose  him.  The 
two  armies  met  on  Edgehill,  near  Keinton  in  Warwickshire,  where  a  despe¬ 
rate  battle  was  fought.  The  earl  of  Lindsay  was  general  of  the  royal  army ; 
prince  Rupert  «on  of  the  unfortunate  elector  palatine,  commanded  the  horse ; 
sir  Jacob  Astley  the  foot;  sir  Arthur  Aston  the  dragoons  ;  sir  John  Heyden 
the  artillery ;  and  lord  Bernard  Stuart  was  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  guards, 
whose  estates,  according  to  the  computation  of  lord  Clarendon,  were  equal 
in  value  to  those  of  all  the  members  who,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
voted  against  the  king  in  both  houses  of  parliament.  Essex  drew  up  his 
army  with  judgment ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  desertion  of  a  troop  of  horse, 
under  sir  Faithful  Fortescue,  and  the  furious  shock  made  upon  them  by  prince 
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Rupert,  his  whole  left  wing-  of  cavalry  immediately  gave  way,  and  was  pur¬ 
sued  two  miles.  Nor  did  better  fortune  attend  the  right  wing  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  army,  which  was  also  broken  and  put  to  flight. 

The  victory  must  now  have  been  decisive  in  favour  of  the  royalists,  had 
not  the  king’s  body  of  reserve,  commanded  by  sir  John  Biron,  heedlessly 
joined  in  the  pursuit.  The  advantage  afforded  by  this  imprudence  being  per¬ 
ceived  by  sir  William  Balfour,  who  commanded  Essex’s  reserve,  he  imme¬ 
diately  wheeled  about  upon  the  king’s  infantry,  now  quite  destitute  of  horse, 
and  made  great  havoc  among  them.  Lord  Lindsay,  the  general,  was  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  and  taken  prisoner;  and  his  son,  in  endeavouring  to  rescue 
him,  fell  likewise  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  Sir  Edward  Verney,  who  carried 
the  king’s  standard,  was  killed ;  the  standard  was  taken,  and  the  king  him¬ 
self  was  in  danger.  The  standard  was  afterward  recovered  by  the  valour  of 
captain  John  Smith,  but  the  situation  of  affairs  was  not  changed.  Every 
thing,  on  the  appearance  of  prince  Rupert,  wore  the  appearance  of  a  defeat 
rather  than  of  a  complete  victory,  which  he  thought  had  been  gained.  His 
troops  were  too  much  fatigued  to  renew  the  charge,  and  the  enemy  did  not 
provoke  him  to  it,  though  both  parties  faced  each  other  for  some  time.  All 
night  they  lay  on  their  arms,  and  next  morning  drew  off,  by  a  kind  of  mutual 
consent,  neither  side  having  spirit  for  a  fresh  action.  Essex  retired  to  War¬ 
wick  castle,  and  the  king  returned  to  his  former  quarters,  near  Bambury.(l) 
Five  thousand  men  were  found  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  loss  of  the  two 
armies,  from  comparing  opposite  accounts,  appears  to  have  been  nearly  equal. 
The  troops  of  both  parties  suffered  much  by  cold  during  the  night  after  the 
engagement. 

Though  this  first  battle  was  so  little  decisive,  that  the  parliament  claimed 
the  victory  as  well  as  the  king,  it  was  of  great  service  to  the  royal  cause. 
Charles  immediately  made  himself  master  of  Bambury;  and,  as  soon  as  his 
army  was  recruited  and  refreshed,  he  advanced  to  Reading ;  the  governor 
and  garrison  of  which  place,  on  the  approach  of  a  detachment  of  royalists, 
had  fled  with  precipitation  to  London.  The  capital  was  struck  with  terror, 
and  the  parliament  voted  an  address  for  a  treaty ;  but  as  no  cessation  for  hos¬ 
tilities  had  been  agreed  on,  the  king  continued  to  advance,  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  Brentford.  By  this  time  Essex  had  reached  London,  and  the  de¬ 
clining  season  put  a  stop  to  farther  operations. (2) 

During  the  winter,  the  king  and  parliament  were  employed  in  real  prepara¬ 
tions  for  war,  but  in  seeming  advances  towards  peace.  Oxford,  where  the 
king  resided,  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  treaty.  Thither  the  parliament  sent 
their  requisitions  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  four  members  of  the 
lower  house,  who  acted  as  commissioners.  They  abated  somewhat  of  those 
extravagant  demands  they  had  formerly  made ;  but  their  claims  were  still 
too  high  to  admit  of  an  amicable  accommodation,  unless  the  king  had  been 
willing  to  renounce  the  most  essential  branches  of  his  prerogative.  Besides 
other  humiliating  articles,  they  required  him,  in  express  terms,  utterly  to 
abolish  episcopacy ;  a  demand  which  before  they  had  only  insinuated.  They 
insisted,  that  he  should  submit  to  the  punishment  of  his  most  faithful  ser¬ 
vants  :  and  they  desired  him  to  acquiesce  in  their  settlement  of  the  militia, 
and  to  confer  on  their  adherents  the  entire  power  of  the  sword. (3)  The  ne¬ 
gotiation,  as  may  be  naturally  supposed,  served  only  for  a  time  to  amuse  both 
parties. 

Meanwhile,  each  county,  each  town,  and  almost  each  familv.  was  divided 
within  itself,  and  the  most  violent  convulsions  shook  the  wtiole  kingdom. 
Continual  efforts  were  every  where  made,  hy  both  parties,  to  surmount  each 
other,  even  after  the  season  of  action  was  over.  The  earl  of  Newcastle, 
who  commanded  for  the  king  in  Yorkshire,  gained  several  advantages  over 
the  parliamentary  forces,  and  established  the  royal  authority  in  all  the  north¬ 
ern  counties.  Actions  still  more  memorable  were  performed  in  the  south  and 


(1)  May,  book  iii.  Clarendon,  vol.  iii. 

(3)  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  RushworUi,  vol.  vi. 
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west.  Sir  William  Waller,  who  began  now  to  distinguish  himself  among  the 
generals  of  the  parliament,  defeated  lord  Herbert  near  Gloucester,  and  took 
the  city  of  Hereford.  On  the  other  side,  sir  Ralph  Hopton  made  himself 
master  of  Launceston,  and  reduced  all  Cornwall  to  peace  and  obedience  under 
the  king.(l) 

Early  in  the  spring,  Reading  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  parliamentary 
army,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Essex.  Being  joined  soon  after  by  the 
forces  under  sir  William  Waller,  Essex  marched  towards  Oxford,  with  a 
view  of  attacking  the  king,  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  great  distress  for  want 
of  ammunition.  But  Charles,  informed  of  his  design,  and  of  the  loose  dis¬ 
position  of  his  forces,  despatched  prince  Rupert  with  a  party  of  horse  to 
annoy  them ;  and  that  gallant  leader,  who  was  perfectly  fitted  for  such  a  ser¬ 
vice,  falling  suddenly  upon  the  dispersed  bodies  of  Essex’s  army,  routed  two 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  one  of  infantry,  and  carried  his  ravages  almost  to 
the  general’s  quarters  at  Tame.  Essex  took  the  alarm,  and  despatched  part 
of  his  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  the  prince.  They  were  joined  by  a  regiment  of 
infantry,  under  the  famous  John  Hambden,  who  had  acted  as  a  colonel  from 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  and  distinguished  himself  no  less  in  the  field 
than  in  the  senate.  On  the  skirts  of  Calsgrave  field  they  overtook  the  royal¬ 
ists,  who  were  loaded  with  booty.  The  prince  wheeled  about,  however,  and 
charged  them  with  such  impetuosity,  that  they  were  obliged  to  save  them¬ 
selves  by  flight,  after  having  lost  some  of  their  best  officers ;  and,  among  the 
rest,  the  much  valued  and  much  dreaded  Hambden,  who  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  soon  after  in  great  agonies. (2)  He  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  his  wound  by  the  bursting  of  one  of  his  own  pistols. 

The  royal  cause  was  supported  with  no  less  spirit  in  the  western  counties. 
The  king’s  adherents  in  Cornwall,  notwithstanding  their  early  successes,  had 
been  obliged  to  enter  into  a  convention  of  neutrality  with  the  parliamentary 
party  in  Devonshire.  This  neutrality  lasted  during  the  winter,  but  was 
broken  in  the  spring,  by  the  authority  of  the  parliament ;  and  the  earl  of 
Stamford,  having  assembled  an  army  of  near  seven  thousand  men,  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  money,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  entered  Cornwall,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  upon  the  royalists,  who  were  not  half  his  number,  and  oppressed  by 
every  kind  of  necessity.  He  encamped  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  near  Stratton, 
and  detached  sir  George  Chudleigh  with  twelve  hundred  horse,  to  surprise 
Bodmin.  The  Cornish  royalists,  commanded  by  the  principal  men  of  the 
county,  seized  this  opportunity  of  extricating  themselves,  by  one  vigorous* 
effort,  from  all  the  dangers  and  difliculties  with  which  they  were  surrounded. 
They  boldly  advanced  up  the  hill,  on  which  Stamford  was  encamped  in  four 
different  divisions,  and  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  still  pressing  nearer  and 
nearer,  all  met  upon  the  plain  at  the  top,  where  they  embraced  with  great 
joy,  and  signalized  their  victory  with  loud  shouts  and  mutual  congratula¬ 
tions. (3)  ° 

The  attention  of  both  parties  was  now  turned  towards  the  west.  The 
king  sent  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  and  prince  Maurice,  brother  to'  prince 
Rupert,  with  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry  into  Cornwall.  Being  joined  by  the 
Cornish  army,  they  soon  overran  the  county  of  Devon,  and  advancing  into 
Somersetshire,  began  to  reduce  it  also  to  obedience.  In  the  mean  tirne,  the 
parliament  having  supplied  sir  William  Waller,  in  whom  they  had  great  con¬ 
fidence,  with  a  complete  army,  despatched  him  into  the  same  county,  in 
order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  royalists,  and  retrieve  their  affairs  in  that 
quarter.  After  some  skirmishes,  in  which  the  royalists  had  the  advantage, 
the  two  armies  met  at  Lansdown  hill,  which  Waller  had  fortified.  There 
a  pitched  battle  was  fought,  with  great  loss  on  both  sides,  but  without  any 
decisive  advantage;  for  although  the  royalists,  after  an  obstinate  engage¬ 
ment,  gained  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  beat  the  enemy  from  their  ground,  the 

(1)  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  Rushworth,  vol.  vl  (S;  Warwick's  Memoirs. 

(3)  RusbworUi,  vol.  vi.  Clarendon,  vol.  ill. 
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fugitives  took  refuge  behind  a  stone  wall,  where  they  maintained  their  post 
till  night,  and  then  retired  to  Bath,  under  cover  of  the  darkness. (1) 

Hertford  and  Maurice,  disappointed  of  the  success  they  had  promised  them¬ 
selves,  attempted  to  march  eastward,  and  join  the  king  at  Oxford.  But 
Waller  hung  on  their  rear,  and  harassed  their  army  until  they  reached  the 
Devises.  There,  being  reinforced  with  a  large  body  of  fresh  troops,  he  so 
much  surpassed  the  royalists  in  number,  that  they  durst  no  longer  continue 
their  march,  or  expose  themselves  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  resolved,  that  the  marquis  and  the  prince  should  proceed  with  the  cavalry, 
and,  having  procured  a  reinforcement  from  the  royal  army,  should  hasten 
back  to  the  relief  of  their  friends. 

Waller  was  now  so  confident  of  capturing  the  infantry  left  at  the  Devises, 
that  he  wrote  to  the  parliament  their  work  was  done ;  and  that  he  should, 
in  his  next  letter,  inform  them  of  the  number  and  quality  of  the  prisoners. 
But  the  king,  even  before  the  arrival  of  Hertford  and  Maurice,  informed  of 
the  difficulties  to  which  his  western  army  was  reduced,  had  despatched  a  body 
of  cavalry  to  their  relief,  under  lord  Wilmot.  In  order  to  prevent  the  intended 
junction.  Waller  drew  up  his  army  on  Roundway-down,  about  two  miles  from 
the  town  of  Devises ;  and  Wilmot,  in  hopes  of  being  supported  by  the  infantry, 
did  not  decline  the  combat.  Waller’s  cavalry,  after  a  smart  action,  were 
totally  routed,  and  he  himself  fled  with  a  few  horse  to  Bristol ;  while  the  vic¬ 
torious  Wilmot,  being  joined  by  the  Cornish  infantry,  attacked  the  enemy’s 
foot  with  such  impetuosity,  that  almost  the  whole  body  was  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoners. (2) 

This  important  victory,  preceded  by  so  many  other  successes,  struck  great 
dismay  into  the  parliament,  and  gave  an  alarm  to  their  grand  army,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  earl  of  Essex.  Farther  discouraged  by  hearing  of  the  queen’s 
arrival  at  Oxford  with  ammunition  and  artillery  ;  and  that,  having  landed 
in  Burlington  bay,  she  had  brouglit  from  the  north  a  reinforcement  of  three 
thousand  foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horse,  Essex  left  Tame  and  Aylesbury, 
where  he  had  hitherto  lain,  and  retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Freed  from  this  principal  enemy,  the  king  sent  his  main  army  westward, 
under  prince  Rupert;  and  by  the  junction  of  that  army  with  the  Cornish 
royalists,  under  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  a  formidable  force  was  composed ; 
a  force,  respectable  from  numbers,  but  still  more  from  valour  and  reputation. 

In  hopes  of  profiting  by  the  consternation  into  which  Waller’s  defeat  and 
the  retreat  of  Essex  had  thrown  the  parliamentary  party,  prince  Rupert  re¬ 
solved  to  undertake  an  enterprise  worthy  of  the  army  with  which  he  was  in¬ 
trusted.  He  accordingly  advanced  towards  Bristol,  the  second  city  in  the 
kingdom  for  riches  and  size.  The  place  was  in  a  good  posture  of  defence, 
and  had  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  well  supplied  with 
ammunition  and  pi'ovisions ;  but  as  the  fortifications  were  found  to  be  not 
perfectly  regular,  it  was  resolved,  in  a  council  of  war,  to  proceed  by  assault, 
though  little  provision  had  been  made  for  such  an  operation.  The  Cornish 
men,  in  three  divisions,  attacked  the  west  side  with  a  courage  which  nothing 
could  repress,  or  for  a  time  resist ;  but  so  great  was  the  disadvantage  of 
ground,  and  so  brave  the  defence  of  the  garrison,  that  although  the  middle 
division  had  already  mounted  the  walls,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  the  assail¬ 
ants  were  in  the  end  repulsed  with  considerable  slaughter,  and  with  the  loss 
of  many  gallant  officers.  On  the  east  side,  where  the  approach  was  less 
difficult,  prince  Rupert  had  better  success.  After  an  obstinate  struggle,  a 
lodgment  was  made  within  the  enemy’s  works ;  and  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  the 
governor,  son  of  lord  Say,  a  noted  parliamentary  leader,  surrendc«red  the 
place  at  discretion.  He  and  his  garrison  were  allowed  to  march  out  with 
their  arms  and  baggage,  but  without  their  colours.(3) 


(1)  Rushworth,  vol.  vi.  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  This  battle  would  have  been  more  decisive,  had  Waller 
not  been  reinforced  with  500  cavalry  from  London,  completely  covered  with  cuirasses  and  other  defensive 
armour.  These  cuirassiers  were  generally  found  to  be  irresistible, 

(2)  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  Eushworth,  vol.  vi.  (3)  Id.  ibid. 
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The  taking  of  Bristol  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  power  of  the  parliament ; 
and  if  the  king,  who  soon  after  joined  the  camp,  had  boldly  marched  to  Lon¬ 
don,  before  the  fears  of  the  people  had  time  to  subside,  as  he  was  advised  by 
the  more  daring  spirits,  the  war  might  in  all  probability  have  been  finished 
equally  to  his  honour  and  advantage.  But  this  undertaking  was  judged  too 
hazardous,  on  account  of  the  number  and  force  of  the  London  militia  ;  and 
Gloucester,  lying  within  twenty  miles  of  his  late  conquest,  seemed  to  present 
to  Charles  an  easier,  and  yet  an  important  acquisition.  It  would  put  the 
whole  course  of  the  Severn  under  his  command,  open  a  communication 
between  Wales  and  the  western  counties,  and  free  one-half  of  the  kingdom 
from  the  dominion  of  the  enemy.  (1) 

These  were  the  king’s  reasons  for  undertaking  the  siege  of  Gloucester  in 
preference  to  any  other  enterprise.  Before  he  left  Bristol,  however,  he  sent 
prince  Maurice  with  a  detachment  into  Devonshire :  and,  in  order  to  show 
that  he  was  not  intoxicated  with  good  fortune,  nor  provoked  to  aspire  at  a 
total  victory  over  the  parliament,  he  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  he 
renewed  the  solemn  protestation  he  had  formerly  made  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  expressed  his  earnest  desire  of  making  peace,  as  soon  as  the  con¬ 
stitution  could  be  re-established. (2) 

Before  this  manifesto  was  issued,  a  bold  attempt  had  been  made  to  restore 
peace  to  the  kingdom,  by  the  celebrated  Edmund  Waller,  so  well  known  as 
a  poet,  and  who  was  no  less  distinguished  as  an  orator.  He  still  continued 
to  attend  his  duty  in  parliament,  and  had  exerted  all  his  eloquence  in  opposing 
those  violent  counsels  by  which  the  commons  were  governed;  and,  in  order 
to  catch  the  attention  of  the  house,  he  had  often,  in  his  harangues,  employed 
the  keenest  satire  and  invective.  But  finding  all  opposition  within  doors  to 
be  fruitless,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  party  without,  which  might 
oblige  the  parliament  to  accept  reasonable  conditions.  Having  sounded  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  and  other  eminent  persons,  whose  confidence  he 
enjoyed,  he  was  encouraged  to  open  his  scheme  to  Tomkins,  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  to  Chaloner,  the  intimate  friend  of  Tomkins,  who  had  entertained 
similar  sentiments.  By  these  gentlemen,  whose  connexions  lay  chiefly  in 
the  city,  he  was  informed  that  the  same  abhorrence  of  war  there  prevailed 
among  all  men  of  sense  and  moderation.  It  therefore  seemed  not  imprac¬ 
ticable,  that  a  combination  might  be  formed  between  the  peers  and  citizens,  to 
refuse  payment  of  the  illegal  and  oppressive  taxes  imposed  by  the  parliament 
without  the  royal  assent.  But  while  this  affair  was  in  agitation,  and  lists 
were  making  out  of  such  noblemen  as  the  confederates  believed  to  be  well 
affected  to  their  design,  it  was  betrayed  to  Pym  by  a  servant  of  Tomkins  who 
had  overheard  their  discourse.  Waller,  Tomkins,  and  Chaloner  were  imme¬ 
diately  seized,  and  tried  by  a  court-martial.  They  were  all  three  condemned, 
and  Tomkins  and  Chaloner  were  executed  on  gibbets  erected  before  their 
own  doors  ;  but  Waller  saved  his  life  by  counterfeiting  sorrow  and  remorse, 
by  bribing  the  puritanical  clergy,  and  by  paying  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
pounds.(3) 

The  discovery  of  this  project,  and  the  severity  exercised  against  the  per¬ 
sons  concerned  in  it,  could  not  fail  to  increase  the  authority  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  yet  so  great  was  the  consternation  occasioned  by  the  progress  of  the 
king’s  arms,  the  taking  of  Bristol,  and  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  that  the  cry 
for  peace  was  renewed,  and  with  more  violence  than  ever.  A  multitude  of 
women,  with  a  petition  for  this  purpose,  crowded  about  the  house  of  commons, 
and  were  so  clamorous,  that  orders  were  given  for  dispersing  them ;  and  a 
troop  of  horse  being  employed  in  that  service,  several  of  the  women  were 
killed  and  wounded.  Many  of  the  popular  noblemen  had  deserted  the  par¬ 
liament,  and  gone  to  Oxford.  Northumberland  retired  to  his  country  seat ; 
and  Essex  himself,  extremely  dissatisfied,  exhorted  the  parliament  to  think 
of  peace.  The  house  of  lords  sent  down  terms  of  accommodation,  more 
moderate  than  any  that  had  hitherto  been  offered ;  a  vote  was  even  passed, 

(1)  May,  book  iii.  Whitlocke,  p.  69.  (2)  Id.  ibid. 

_  (3)  Eushworth,  vol.  vi.  Clarendon,  vol.  iii. 
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by  a  majority  of  the  commons,  that  these  proposals  should  be  transmitted 
to  the  king-.  But  this  pleasing  prospect  was  soon  darkened.  The  zealous 
republicans  took  the  alarm :  a  petition  against  peace  was  framed  in  the  city, 
and  presented  to  the  parliament  by  Pennington,  the  factious  lord-mayor. 
The  pulpits  thundered  their  anathemas  against  malignants;  rumours  of 
popish  conspiracies  were  spread;  and  the  majority  being  again  turned 
towards  the  violent  side,  all  thoughts  of  pacification  were  banished,  and 
every  preparation  made  for  war,  and  for  the  immediate  relief  of  Glou- 
cester.(l) 

That  city  tvas  defended  by  a  numerous  garrison,  and  by  a  multitude  of 
fanatical  inhabitants,  zealous  for  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Massey,  the 
governor,  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  by  his  courage  and  ability  had  much 
retarded  the  advances  of  the  king’s  army.  Though  no  enthusiast  himself, 
he  well  knew  how  to  employ  to  advantage  that  enthusiastic  spirit  which  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  soldiers  and  citizens.  By  continued  sallies,  he  molested 
the  royalists  in  their  trenches ;  he  gained  sudden  advantages  over  them ; 
and  he  repressed  their  ardour,  by  disputing  every  inch  of  ground.  The  gar¬ 
rison,  however,  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity ;  when  Essex,  advancing 
to  its  relief  with  a  well-appointed  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  obliged 
the  king  to  raise  the  siege,  and  threw  into  the  city  a  supply  of  ammunition 
and  provisions. (2) 

Chagrined  at  the  miscarriage  of  his  favourite  enterprise,  and  determined 
to  intercept  Essex  in  his  return,  the  king,  by  hasty  marches,  took  possession 
of  Newbury  before  the  arrival  of  the  parliamentary  army.  An  action  was 
now  unavoidable ;  and  Essex,  conscious  of  his  inferiority  in  cavalry,  drew 
up  his  forces  on  an  advanced  ground,  called  Brig’s  hill,  within  a  mile  of  the 
town.  The  battle  was  begun  by  the  royalists,  and  fought  with  steady  and 
desperate  courage  on  both  sides.  Essex’s  horse  were  several  times  broken 
by  the  king’s,  but  his  infantry  maintained  their  ground ;  and,  besides  keeping 
up  a  constant  fire,  they  presented  an  invincible  rampart  of  pikes  against  all 
the  furious  shocks  of  prince  Rupert,  and  those  gallant  troops  of  gentlemen 
of  which  the  royal  cavalry  was  chiefly  composed.  Night  at  last  put  an  end 
to  the  combat,  and  left  the  victory  undecided.  Next  morning  Essex  pursued 
his  march ;  and  although  his  rear  was  severely  harassed  by  prince  Rupert, 
he  reached  London  without  losing  either  his  cannon  or  baggage.  The  king 
followed  him ;  and  taking  possession  of  Reading,  there  established  a  garri¬ 
son,  to  be  a  kind  of  curb  upon  the  capital. (3) 

Though  the  king’s  loss,  in  this  battle,  was  not  very  considerable  with 
respect  to  numbers,  his  cause  suffered  greatly  by  the  death  of  some  gallant 
noblemen.  Besides  the  earls  of  Sunderland  and  Carnarvon,  who  had  served 
their  royal  master  with  courage  and  ability  in  the  field,  fell  Lucius  Cary, 
viscount  Falkland,  no  less  eminent  in  the  cabinet;  the  object  of  universal 
admiration  while  living,  and  of  regret  when  dead.  Devoted  to  the  pursuits 
of  learning,  and  fond  of  polite  society,  he  had  abstracted  himself  from  poli¬ 
tics  till  the  assembling  of  the  present  parliament ;  when,  deeming  it  criminal 
any  longer  to  remain  inactive,  he  stood  foremost  in  all  attacks  upon  the  high 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  displayed,  with  a  bold  freedom,  that  warm 
love  of  liberty  and  masculine  eloquence,  w'hich  he  had  imbibed  from  the  sub¬ 
lime  writers  of  antiquity.  But  no  sooner  did  he  perceive  the  purpose  of  the 
popular  leaders,  than,  tempering  the  ardour  of  his  zeal,  he  attached  him¬ 
self  to  his  sovereign ;  and,  convinced  that  regal  authority  was  already  suffi¬ 
ciently  reduced,  he  embraced  the  defence  of  those  limited  powers  that 
remained  to  it,  and  which  he  thought  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  English 
constitution.  Still,  however,  anxious  for  the  liberties  of  his  country,  he 
seems  to  have  dreaded  the  decisive  success  even  of  the  royal  party;  and  the 
word  PEACE  was  often  heard  to  break  from  his  lips,  accompanied  with  a  sigh. 
Though  naturally  of  a  gay  and  cheerful  disposition,  he  became,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war,  silent  and  melancholy,  neglecting  even  a 


(1)  Rughworth,  vol.  vi. 


(2)  Clarendon,  vol.  Ill- 


(3)  Id.  ibid. 
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decent  attention  to  his  person :  but  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  New¬ 
bury,  as  if  he  had  foreseen  his  fate,  he  dressed  himself  with  his  usual  elegance 
and  neatness,  giving  as  a  reason  for  so  doing  his  desire  that  the  enemy  mitrht 
not  find  his  body  in  a  slovenly  condition.  “  1  am  weary  of  the  times,”  added 
f  r  much  misery  to  my  country;  but  believe  I  shall  be  out 

of  it  before  night  !”(1)  He  charged  in  the  front  of  Byron’s  regiment,  and 
was  shot  in  the  belly.  &  > 

The  shock  which  both  armies  had  received  in  the  battle  of  Newbury  dis¬ 
couraged  them  from  any  second  trial  of  strength  before  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  and  the  declining'  season  soon  obliged  them  to  retire  into  winter- 
quarters.  There  we  must  leave  them  for  a  time,  and  take  a  view  of  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  war  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  measures  pursued 
by  both  parties  for  acquiring  a  superiority. 

In  the  northern  counties,  during  the  summer,  the  marquis  of  Newcastle, 
by  his  extensive  influence,  had  raised  a  considerable  force  for  the  king ;  and 
hi^gh  hopes  were  entertained  of  success  from  the  known  loyalty  and  abilities 
ot  that  nobleman.  But  in  opposition  to  him  appeared  two  men,  on  whom  the 
lortune  of  the  vyar  was  finally  to  depend,  and  who  began  about  this  time  to 
be  distinguished  by  their  valour  and  military  talents ;  namely,  sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  former,  son  of  lord  Fairfax,  put  to  flight 
a  party  of  royalists  at  Wakefield,  and  the  latter  obtained  a  victory  over 
another  party  at  Gainsborough.  But  the  total  rout  of  lord  Fairfax,  at  Ather¬ 
ton,  more  than  balanced  both  those  defeats;  and  the  marquis  of  Newcastle, 
with  im  pmy  of  filteen  thousand  men,  sat  down  before  Hull,  into  which  the 
elder  Fairfax  had  thrown  himself  with  the  remnant  of  his  broken  forces.(2') 
After  having  carried  on  the  attack  of  Hull  for  some  time  without  effect, 
Newcastle  wm  beat  off  by  an  unexpected  sally  of  the  garrison ;  and  suffered 
so  much  m  the  action,  that  he  thought  proper  to  raise  the  siege.  About  the 
same  time,  the  earl  of  Manchester,  having  advanced  from  the  eastern  asso¬ 
ciated  counties,  and  formed  a  junction  with  Cromwell  and  young  Fairfax 
obtained  a  considerable  advantage  over  the  royalists  at  Horn  Castle  (3  j  But 
notvyithstanding  these  misfortunes,  the  royal  party  still  retained  great  interest 
in  the  northern  counties ;  and  had  Yorkshire  not  been  kept  in  awe  by  the 
garnsOT  of  Hull,  a  junction  of  the  northern  and  southern  armies  might  have 
been  effected,  and  the  king  had  perhaps  been  enabled  to  terminate  the  war 
with  the  campaign. 

pyos^pect  was  now  very  different.  Alarmed  at  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  king  s  forces,  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  the  English  parliament 
had  sent  cominissioners  to  Edinburgh,  with  ample  powers,  to  treat  of  a  nearer 
union  and  confederacy  with  the  Scottish  nation. 

.u  Scots,  who,  not  satisfied  with  having  accomplished  the  restoration  of 
the  Presbyterian  religion  in  their  own  country,  still  indulged  an  ardent  nas- 
sion  for  propagating  that  religion  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  declared 
themselves  ready  to  assist  their  brethren  of  England;  and  proposed,  that 
the  two  nations  should  enter  into  a  covenant  for  the  extirpation  of  prelacv 
and  a  more  intimate  union  of  the  English  and  Scottish  parliaments.  By  the’ 
address  of  the  younger  sir  Henry  Vane,  who  took  the  lead  amono-  the  English 
commissioners,  was  accordingly  framed  at  Edinburgh  the  famous  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant. 

A  copy  of  that  covenant  was  transmitted  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
at  Westminster,  where  it  was  received  without  opposition;  and  after  being 
subscribed  by  the  lords,  the  commons,  and  an  assembly  of  divines,  it  was 
ordered  to  be  received  by  all  who  lived  under  their  authority.  The  sub¬ 
scribers,  besides  engaging  mutually  to  defend  each  other  against  all  opponents, 

0)  Whitlocke,  p.  70.  Clarendon,  vol.  ill. 

man  was  appointed  governor  of  this  place  in  the  room  of  sir  John  Hotham.  That  gentle 

hts  son,  repenting  Of  their  engagements  with  the  parliamentary  party  had  entered  into  a  cor- 
for^he^Mne Newcastle,  and  expressed  an  intention delivering  HulUnto  his handi 
wUe  Without  any  discovered,  they  were  arrested,  and  sent  prisoners  to  London' 

EuiiwoX  ®  ^  ^  services,  they  fell  victims  to  the  severity  of  the  parliament 

(3)  Warwick.  Walker. 
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bound  themselves  to  endeavour  the  extirpation  of  popery  and  prelacy,  super- 
stition,  heresy,  schism,  and  profaneness ;  to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  parliament,  and  defend  his  majesty’s  person  and  authority;  to  discover 
and  bring  to  justice  all  incendiaries  and  malignants;  to  humble  themselves 
for  their  sins,  amend  their  lives,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  the  great  work 
of  reformation. (1) 

The  Scots  were  elated  at  the  thought  of  being  the  happy  instruments  of 
extending  what  they  believed  to  be  the  only  true  religion,  and  of  dissipating 
that  profound  darkness  in  which  they  supposed  all  other  nations  involved. 
The  general  assembly  applauded  the  pious  league,  and  every  one  was  ordered 
by  the  convention  of  estates  to  swear  to  the  covenant,  under  penalty  of  con¬ 
fiscation  ;  besides  what  farther  punishment  it  should  please  the  parliament  to 
inflict  on  the  disobedient,  as  enemies  of  God,  the  king,  and  the  kingdom ! — 
Flaming  with  holy  zeal,  and  determined  that  the  sword  should  carry  convic¬ 
tion  to  all  refractory  minds,  the  Scottish  covenanters  now  prepared  them¬ 
selves  with  vigour  for  military  service.  A  hundred  thousand  pounds,  remitted 
from  England,  enabled  them  to  complete  their  levies ;  and,  having  added 
to  their  other  forces  a  body  of  troops  which  they  had  recalled  from  Ireland, 
they  were  soon  ready  to  enter  England  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men.  (2) 

In  order  to  secure  himself  against  this  gathering  tempest,  which  he  fore¬ 
saw  it  would  be  impossible  to  dispel,  the  king  turned  his  eye  towards  Ireland. 
The  English  parliament,  to  whose  care  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  rebellion 
was  committed,  had  never  taken  any  effectual  measures  for  that  purpose  ;  yet 
the  remaining  Protestants,  who  were  now  all  become  soldiers,  joined  with 
some  new  adventurers,  under  lord  More,  sir  William  St.  Leger,  sir  Frederick 
Hamilton,  and  others,  had  in  many  rencounters  put  the  Catholics  to  flight, 
and  returned  in  triumph  to  Dublin.  The  rebels  had  been  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Drogheda,  in  spite  of  their  most  vigorous  efforts.  The  marquis  of 
Ormond,  then  lord-lieutenant,  had  obtained  two  complete  victories  over  them, 
and  had  brought  relief  to  all  the  forts  that  were  besieged  or  blockaded  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  Irish  Catholics,  in  their  wild  rage 
against  the  British  planters,  having  laid  waste  the  whole  cultivated  part  of 
the  country,  the  victorious  Protestants  were  in  want  of  the  most  common 
necessaries  of  life;  and  as  the  king  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  relieve  them 
by  sending  money  or  provisions  into  Ireland,  he  resolved  to  embrace  an  expe¬ 
dient  which  would  enable  them  to  provide  for  their  own  support,  and  at  the 
same  time  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  his  affairs  in  England.  He 
accordingly  gave  orders  to  the  lord-lieutenant  and  the  chief  justices,  who 
were  entirely  in  his  interest,  to  conclude  a  truce  for  one  year  with  the  council 
of  the  rebels  at  Kilkenny ;  and  afterward  to  transport  part  of  the  Protestant 
army  over  to  England.(3) 

The  parliament,  whose  business  it  was  to  find  fault  with  every  measure 
adopted  by  the  king,  did  not  let  slip  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  reproaching 
him  with  favouring  the  Irish  papists.  They  exclaimed  loudly  against  the 
truce,  affirming  that  England  must  justly  dread  the  divine  vengeance  for 
tolerating  antichristian  idolatry,  under  pretence  of  civil  contracts  and  poli¬ 
tical  expediency  !(4)  And  the  forces  brought  from  Ireland,  though  the  cause 

(l)  Whillocke,  p.  73.  Eushworth,  vol.  vi.  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  The  subscribers  to  the  covenant 
vowed  also  to  preserve  ihe  reformed  religion  established  in  the  church  of  Scotland  ;  but,  by  the  artifice  of 
sir  Henry  Vane,  no  declaration  more  e.vplicit  was  made  with  respect  to  England  and  Ireland,  than  that 
these  kingdoms  should  be  reformed  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  example  of  theparcst  churches, 
(Id.  ibid )  The  Scottish  zealots,  when  prelacy  was  abolished,  deemed  these  expressions  quite  free  from 
ambiguity,  considering  their  own  mode  of  worship  as  the  only  one  which  corresponded  in  any  degree  to 
such  a  description.  But  Vane  had  other  views.  That  able  politician,  even  while  he  employed  his  great 
talents  in  overreaching  the  presbyterians,  and  secretly  laughed  at  their  simplicity  as  well  as  at  their 
fanaticism,  had  blindly  devoted  himself  to  wilder  and  more  dangerous  opinions,  which  he  hoped  to  diffuse 
and  establish.  (2)  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  \ 

(3)  Carte’s  Life  of  Ormotid,  vol.  iii.  Eushworth,  vol.  vi.  Some  Irish  Catholics  came  over  with  the 
Protestants,  and  joined  the  royal  army,  where  they  continued  the  same  cruelties  and  disorders  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  (Whitlocke,  p,  78) ;  and  the  parliament  voted  that  no  quarter,  in  any  action 
should  ever  be  given  to  them.  But  prince  Rupert,  by  severe  retaliation,  soon  put  a  stop  to  this  inhumanity 
Eushworth,  vol.  vi.  (4)  id.  ibid.  '  j 
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of  so  much  odium,  were  of  but  little  service  to  the  royal  party.  Being 
landed  at  Mostyne,  in  North  Wales,  and  put  under  the  command  of  lord 
Byron,  they  besieged  and  took  the  castle  of  Hawarden,  Beeston,  Acton, 
and  Deddington-house :  but  a  stop  was  soon  put  to  their  career  of  glory. 
Elated  with  success,  and  entertaining  the  most  profound  contempt  for  the 
parliamentary  forces,  they  sat  down  before  Namptwich  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
This  was  the  only  place  that  now  adhered  to  the  parliament  in  Cheshire  or 
its  neighbourhood.  Its  importance  was  well  known,  and  consequently  the 
necessity  of  attempting  its  relief.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  alarmed  at  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  royalists  in  this  quarter,  accordingly  assembled  in  Yorkshire  an 
army  of  four  thousand  men ;  and,  having  joined  sir  William  Brereton,  sud¬ 
denly  attacked  Byron’s  camp.  The  swelling  of  the  river  Wever  by  a  thaw 
had  divided  one  part  of  the  royal  army  from  the  other,  and  the  whole  was 
routed  and  dispersed. (1) 

The  invasion  from  Scotland,  in  favour  of  the  parliament,  was  attended 
with  more  momentous  consequences.  The  Scottish  army,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  earl  of  Leven,  having  summoned  the  town  of  Newcastle 
without  effect,  passed  the  Tyne,  and  faced  the  marquis  of  Newcastle, 
who  lay  at  Durham  with  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men.  The  marquis 
did  not  decline  the  challenge ;  but  before  any  action  took  place,  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  return  of  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  with  his  victorious  forces, 
from  Cheshire.  Afraid  of  being  enclosed  between  two  armies,  he  retreated 
to  York ;  and  Leven  having  joined  lord  Fairfax,  they  sat  down  before 
that  city.  The  earl  of  Manchester  arrived  soon  after  with  an  accession  of 
force;  and  York,  though  vigorously  defended  by  the  marquis  of  Newcastle, 
was  so  closely  besieged  by  these  combined  armies,  and  reduced  to  such  ex¬ 
tremity,  that  the  parliamentary  generals  flattered  themselves  with  a  speedy 
conquest. 

A  siege  of  so  much  importance  roused  the  spirit  of  prince  Rupert.  By 
exerting  himself  vigorously  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  he  collected  a  con¬ 
siderable  army;  and  being  joined  by  sir  Charles  Lucas,  who  commanded 
Newcastle’s  horse,  he  hastened  to  the  relief  of  York  with  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men.  The  Scottish  and  parliamentary  generals,  on  his  approach, 
immediately  raised  the  siege,  and  drew  up  their  forces  on  Marston  moor, 
where  they  proposed  to  give  battle  to  the  royalists.  Prince  Rupert  entered 
the  town  by  another  quarter,  and  safely  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  New¬ 
castle,  by  interposing  the  river  Ouse  between  him  and  the  enemy.  Having 
so  successfully  effected  his  purpose,  the  prince  ought  to  have  remained 
satisfied  with  his  good  fortune.  The  marquis  was  sensible  of  it,  and  endea¬ 
voured,  by  many  arguments,  to  persuade  him  to  decline  a  battle;  but  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  Scottish  and  English  armies  were  at  variance,  and  must  soon 
separate  of  their  own  accord,  while  a  few  days  would  bring  him  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  ten  thousand  men. 

That  violent  partisan,  however,  whose  martial  disposition  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  tempered  with  prudence,  or  softened  by  complaisance,  treated  this 
advice  with  contempt,  and  without  deigning  to  consult  Newcastle,  who  had 
long  been  the  chief  prop  of  the  royal  cause  in  the  north,  he  imperiously 
issued  orders  for  battle,  and  led  out  the  army  to  Marston  moor.  The  mar¬ 
quis  refused  to  take  any  share  in  the  command,  but  behaved  gallantly  as  a 
volunteer.  Fifty  thousand  British  troops  were,  on  this  occasion,  led  to 
mutual  slaughter.  The  numbers  on  each  side  were  nearly  equal,  and  victory 
continued  long  undecided.  At  length,  lieutenant-general  Cromwell,  who 
conducted  the  prime  troops  of  the  parliament,  having  broken  the  right  wing 
of  the  royalists,  led  by  prince  Rupert,  returned  from  the  pursuit,  and 
determined -a  contest  which  before  seemed  doubtful.  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  who 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  royalists,  and  who  had  put  the  right  wing 
of  the  parliamentary  army  to  flight,  being  ignorant  of  the  fortune  of  the 
day  in  other  quarters,  was  surprised  to  see  that  he  must  again  renew,  with 


(3)  EusbworU],  ubi  eup. 
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this  determined  leader,  the  combat  for  victory.  Nor  was  Cromwell  a  little 
disappointed  to  find,  that  the  battle  was  yet  to  be  gained.  The  second  en¬ 
gagement  was  no  less  furious  than  the  first.  All  the  hostile  passions  that 
can  inflame  civil  or  religious  discord  were  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  the 
two  parties ;  but,  after  the  utmost  efforts  of  courage  by  both,  success  turned 
wholly  to  the  side  of  the  parliament.  The  king’s  artillery  was  taken,  and 
his  army  pushed  off  the  field.(l) 

The  loss  of  this  battle  was,  in  itself,  a  severe  blow  to  the  royal  cause, 
and  its  consequences  were  still  more  fatal  than  could  have  been  expected. 
The  marquis  of  Newcastle,  enraged  to  find  all  his  successful  labours  ren¬ 
dered  abortive  by  one  act  of  temerity,  and  frightened  at  the  prospect  of 
renewing  the  desperate  struggle,  immediately  left  the  kingdom  in  despair, 
and  continued  abroad  till  the  restoration.(2)  Prince  Rupert,  with  t  le 
utmost  precipitation,  drew  off  the  remains  of  his  army,  and  retired  to  Lan¬ 
cashire,  instead  of  throwing  himself  into  York,  and  waiting  his  majesty’s 
orders ;  so  that  Glenham,  the  lieutenant-governor,  was  in  a  few  days  obliged 
to  surrender  that  city.(3)  Lord  Fairfax,  fixing  his  residence  in  York, 
established  his  government  over  the  whole  neighbouring  country ;  while  the 
Scottish  army  marched  northward,  in  order  to  join  the  earl  of  Calendar, 
who  was  advancing  with  ten  thousand  additional  forces,  and,  having  formed 
that  junction,  laid  siege  to  Newcastle,  and  carried  it  by  assault.(4) 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king’s  affairs  in  the  south,  though  there  no  less 
dangerous  or  critical,  were  conducted  with  more  ability  and  success.  The 
parliament  had  made  extraordinary  exertions  in  that  quarter.  Two  armies, 
of  ten  thousand  men  each,  were  completed  with  all  possible  speed ;  and 
Essex  and  Waller,  the  two  generals,  had  orders  to  march  with  their  combined 
forces  towards  Oxford,  and  attempt  by  one  enterprise  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war.  Leaving  a  numerous  garrison  in  Oxford,  the  king  passed  with  dex¬ 
terity  betw'een  the  two  armies,  and  marched  towards  Winchester.  Essex 
gave  orders  to  Waller  to  follow  him,  and  watch  his  motions,  while  he  him¬ 
self  marched  to  the  west  in  quest  of  prince  Maurice.  But  the  king,  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  Waller,  returned  suddenly  to  Oxford ;  and  having  reinforced 
his  army  from  that  garrison,  marched  out  in  quest  of  his  pursuer.  The  two 
armies  faced  each  other  at  Cropedy  bridge,  near  Banbury.  The  Charwel  ran 
between  them;  and  the  king,  in  order  to  draw  Waller  from  his  advantageous 
post,  decamped  next  day,  and  marched  towards  Daventry.  This  movement 
had  the  desired  effect.  Waller  ordered  a  considerable  detachment  to  ford 
the  river,  while  he  himself  passed  the  bridge  with  the  main  body,  and  fell 
upon  the  king’s  rear  with  his  whole  forces.  He  was  repulsed,  routed,  and 
pursued  back  to  the  bridge  with  great  slaughter.(5) 

The  king  thought  he  might  now  safely  leave  the  remains  of  Waller’s  army 
behind  him,  and  march  westward  against  Essex,  who  carried  all  before  him 
in  that  quarter.  He  accordingly  followed  the  parliamentary  general ;  and 
Essex,  convinced  of  his  inferiority,  retired  into  Cornwall,  entreating  the 
parliament  to  send  an  army  to  fall  upon  the  king’s  rear.  General  Middleton 
was  despatched  for  that  purpose,  but  came  too  late.  Cooped  up  in  a  narrow 
corner  at  Lestwithiel,  deprived  of  all  forage  and  provisions,  and  seeing  no 
prospect  of  relief,  Essex’s  army  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity.  The 
king  pressed  them  on  one  side,  prince  Maurice  on  another,  and  sir  Richard 

(1)  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  Riishworth,  vol.  vi.  WJiiilocke,  p.  89. 

(2)  This  nobleman,  who  was  considered  as  the  ornament  of  the  court,  and  of  his  order,  had  been 
engaged,  contrary  to  the  natural  bent  of  his  disposition,  by  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  perstmal  regard  to 
his  master,  to  take  part  in  these  military  transactions.  He  disregarded  the  dangers  of  war,  but  its  anxi¬ 
eties  and  fatigues  were  oppressive  to  his  natural  indolence  of  temper.  Liberal,  polite,  courteous,  and 
huniane,  he  brought  a  great  accession  of  friends  to  the  royal  parly.  But  amid  all  the  hurry  of  action, 
his  inclinations  were  secretly  drawn  to  the  soft  art  of  peace,  in  which  he  look  particular  delight;  and  the 
charms  of  poetry,  music,  and  conversation  stole  him  often  from  his  rougher  occupations.  Though  he 
lived  abroad  in  extreme  indigence,  tie  disdained,  by  submission  or  composition,  to  recognise  the  usurped 
autliorily  of  the  parliament,  or  look  up  to  it  for  relief,  but  saw  with  indiiference  the  sequestration  of  his 
ample  fortune.  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  Hume,  vol.  vii. 

(3)  Rushworth,  vol,  vi.  (4)  Whitlocke,  p.  88. 

(5)  Rushworth,  vol.  vi.  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  Ruthven,  a  Scottish  officer>  who  had  been  created  earl  of 
Bfentford,  attended  the  king  as  general  in  these  operations. 
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Granville  on  a  third.  Essex  and  some  of  his  principal  officers  escaped  in  a 
boat  to  Plymouth ;  and  Balfour,  with  the  horse,  having  passed  the  king’s 
outposts  in  a  thick  fog,  got  safe  to  the  parliamentary  garrisons ;  but  the  foot, 
under  Skippon,  were  obliged  to  surrender  their  arms,  artillery,  ammunition, 
and  baggage.(l) 

By  this  surrender,  which  was  no  small  cause  of  triumph  to  the  royalists, 
the  king  obtained  what  he  stood  much  in  need  of;  and  yet  his  enemies  were 
not  marerially  injured,  as  the  troops  were  preserved.  In  order  to  conceal 
their  disgrace,  the  commons  voted  thanks  to  Essex  for  his  courage  and  con¬ 
duct  ;  and  having  armed  his  troops  anew,  they  ordered  Manchester  and 
Cromwell,  as  well  as  Waller  and  Middleton,  to  join  him,  and  offer  battle  to 
the  king.  Charles,  having  thrown  succours  into  Deddington  castle,  long 
besieged  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  and  knighted  the  governor  for  his 
gallant  defence,  had  taken  post  at  Newbury,  where  an  obstinate  battle,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  formerly  fought.  There  the  generals  of  the  parliament 
attacked  him  with  great  vigour;  and  the  royaAsts,  though  they  defended 
themselves  with  their  wonted  valour,  were  at  last  overpowered  by  numbers 
Night  came  seasonably  to  their  relief,  and  prevented  a  total  defeat.  Leaving 
his  cannon  and  baggage  at  Deddington  castle,  the  king  retreated  to  Wal¬ 
lingford,  and  afterward  to  Oxford ;  where,  being  joined  by  prince  Rupert 
and  the  earl  of  Northampton,  with  considerable  bodies  of  cavalry,  he  ven¬ 
tured  again  to  advance  towards  the  enemy.  They  did  not  choose  to  give 
him  battle,  though  still  greatly  superior  in  forces ;  and  the  king  had  the 
satisfaction  of  bringing  off  his  cannon  from  Deddington  castle,  in  the  face 
of  his  adversaries,  and  of  distributing  his  army  into  winter-quarters  without 
molestation. (2) 

During  this  season  of  inaction,  certain  disputes  between  the  parliamentary 
generals,  which  were  supposed  to  have  disturbed  their  military  operations, 
were  revived  in  London  ;  and  each  being  supported  by  his  own  faction,  their 
mutual  reproaches  and  accusations  agitated  the  whole  city  and  parliament. 
The  cause  of  these  disputes  will  require  explication. 

There  had  long  prevailed  among  the  Puritans,  or  p.arliamentary  party, 
a  secret  distinction,  which,  though  concealed  for  a  time,  by  the  dread  of  the 
king’s  power,  began  to  discover  itself  in  proportion  as  the  hopes  of  success 
became  nearer,  and  at  last  broke  forth  in  high  contest  and  animosity  The 
Independents,  who  had  at  first  sheltered  themselves  under  the  wings  of  the 
Presbyterians,  now  openly  appeared  as  a  distinct  party,  actuated  by  dif¬ 
ferent  views  and  pretensions.  They  rejected  all  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
and  would  admit  of  no  spiritual  courts,  no  government  among  pastors,  nor 
any  interposition  of  the  magistrate  in  religious  concerns.  Each  congre¬ 
gation,  according  to  their  principles,  united  voluntarily,  and  by  spiritual  ties, 
composed  within  itself  a  separate  church ;  and  as  the  election  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  was  alone  sufficient  to  bestow  the  sacerdotal  character  and  office,  to 
which  no  benefits  were  annexed,  all  essential  distinction  was  denied  between 
the  laity  and  the  clergy.  No  ceremony,  no  institution,  no  imposition  of 
hands,  was  thought  requisite,  as  in  every  other  church,  to  convey  a  right  to 
holy  orders  ;  but  the  soldier,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  indulging  the  fer¬ 
vours  of  zeal,  and  guided  by  the  iilapses  of  the  spirit,  resigned  himself  to  an 
inward  and  superior  direction,  and  was  consecrated  by  a  supposed  intercourse 
and  immediate  communication  with  heaven. (3) 

Nor  were  the  independents  less  distinguished  from  the  presbyterians  by 
their  political  than  their  religious  principles.  The  presbyterians  were  only 
desirous  of  restraining  within  narrow  limits  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
and  of  reducing  the  king  to  the  rank  of  first  magistrate ;  but  the  independ- 

(1)  Whiflocke,  p.  98.  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  Rushwortli,  vol.  vi.  (2)  Rushworth,  vol.  vii. 

(3)  ^\r  FA.  Walker's  Hist,  of  Indrpendcnaj.  Hume,  vol.  vii.  The  independents  were  llie  first  Cliris- 
lian  sect,  which,  during  irs  prosperity,  as  well  as  its  adversity,  always  adopted  the  principle  of  toleration. 
The  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Hume  for  this  liberty  of  conscience  is  truly  ingenious.  Tlie  mind,  says  he, 
iei  afioat  in  the  wide  sea  of  inspiration,  could  confine  itself  within  no  certain  limits;  and  the  same  varia¬ 
tions  in  which  an  enthusiast  Indulged  himself)  he  was  apt,  by  a  natural  train  of  thinking,  to  permit  in 
otUers.  Hist,  Eng*  vol  vil 
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ents,  more  ardent  in  their  pursuit  of  liberty,  aspired  at  a  total  abolition  of 
the  monarchical  and  even  of  the  aristocratical  branch  of  the  English  consti¬ 
tution.  They  had  projected  an  entire  equality  of  rank  and  order,  in  a 
republic  quite  free  and  independent.  Of  course,  they  were  declared  enemies 
to  all  proposals  for  peace ;  rigidly  adhering  to  the  maxim,  that  whoever 
draws  his  sword  against  his  sovereign  should  throw  away  the  scabbard. 
And  by  widely  diffusing  the  apprehensions  of  vengeance,  they  engaged  mul¬ 
titudes  who  differed  from  them  in  opinion,  both  with  respect  to  religion  and 
government,  to  oppose  all  terms  of  pacification  with  their  offended  prince.(l) 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  and  Oliver  St.  John 
were  considered  as  the  leaders  of  the  independents.  The  earl  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  proud  of  his  rank,  regarded  with  hon'or  their  scheme,  which  would 
confound  the  nobility  with  the  meanest  of  the  people.  The  earl  of  Essex, 
who  began  to  foresee  the  pernicious  consequences  of  the  war,  adhered  to  the 
Presbyterians,  and  promoted  every  reasonable  plan  of  accommodation.  The 
earls-  of  Warwick  and  Denbigh,  sir  Philip  Stapleton,  sir  William  Waller, 
Hollis,  Massey,  Whitlocke,  Maynard,  Glyn,  and  other  eminent  men,  had 
embraced  the  same  sentiments  ;  so  that  a  considerable  majority  in  parliament, 
and  a  much  greater  in  the  nation,  were  attached  to  the  presbyterian  party.  (2) 
But  the  independents,  first  by  cunning  and  deceit,  and  afterward  by  violence, 
accomplished  the  ruin  of  their  rivals,  as  well  as  of  the  royal  cause. 

Provoked  at  the  impeachment  which  the  king  had  lodged  against  him, 
the  earl  of  Manchester  had  long  forwarded  the  war  with  alacrity ;  but  being 
a  man  of  humanity  and  sound  principles,  the  view  of  the  public  calamities, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  total  subversion  of  the  established  government,  began 
to  moderate  his  ardour,  and  inclined  him  to  promote  peace  on  any  safe  and 
equitable  terms.  He  was  even  suspected,  in  the  field,  of  not  having  pushed 
to  the  utmost  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  arms  of  the  parliament ;  and 
Cromwell  accused  him,  in  the  house  of  commons,  of  wilfully  neglecting,  at 
Deddington  castle,  a  favourable  opportunity  of  finishing  the  war,  by  a  total 
defeat  of  the  royalists.  Manchester,  by  way  of  recrimination,  informed  the 
parliament,  that  Cromwell,  on  another  occasion,  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
embrace  a  scheme  to  which  he  thought  the  parliament  would  not  agree, 
warmly  said,  “  My  lord,  if  you  will  stick  firm  to  honest  men,  you  shall  find 
yourself  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  shall  give  law  both  to  king  and  par- 
liament.”(3)  “  This  discourse,”  continued  Manchester,  “  made  the  greater 
impression  on  me,  because  I  knew  the  lieutenant-general  to  be  a  man  of 
deep  designs.  And  he  has  even  ventured  to  tell  me,”  added  the  earl,  “  that 
it  would  never  be  well  with  England  till  I  was  Mr.  Montague,  and  there  was 
ne’er  a  lord  or  peer  in  the  realm.”(4) 

These  violent  dissensions  brought  matters  to  extremity  between  the  two 
sects;  and  pushed  the  independents  to  the  immediate  execution  of  their 
designs.  The  command  of  the  sword  was  their  grand  object ;  and  this  they 
craftily  obtained,  under  pretence  of  new  modelling  the  army.  The  first 
intimation  of  such  a  measure,  conformable  to  the  genius  of  the  hypocritical 
policy  of  that  age,  was  communicated  from  the  pulpit  on  a  day  of  solemn 
humiliation  and  fasting,  appointed  through  the  influence  of  the  independ¬ 
ents.  All  the  reigning  divisions  in  the  parliament  were  ascribed,  by  the 
fanatical  preachers,  to  the  selfish  ends  pursued  by  the  members ;  in  whose 
hands,  it  was  observed,  were  lodged  all  the  considerable  commands  in  the 
army,  and  all  the  lucrative  offices  in  the  civil  administration.  “  It  cannot 
be  expected,”  added  these  spiritual  demagogues,  “  that  men,  who  fatten 
on  the  calamities  of  their  country,  will  ever  embrace  any  effectual  mea¬ 
sure  for  bringing  them  to  a  period,  or  the  war  to  a  successful  issue.”  The 
independents  in  parliament  caught  the  same  tone,  and  represented  the  con¬ 
currence  of  so  many  godly  men,  in  different  congregations,  in  lamenting 
ONE  evil,  as  the  effect  of  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such, 


(1)  Sir  Ed.  Waiker’3  Hist,  of  Independency. 
(3)  Clarendon,  vol.  v. 


(2)  Hume,  vcl.  vU. 
(4)  Id.  ibid. 
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in  particular,  was  the  language  of  sir  Henry  Vane ;  who,  therefore,  entreated 
the  members,  in  vindication  of  their  own  lionour,  and  in  consideration  of  their 
duty  to  God  and  their  country,  to  lay  aside  all  private  views,  and  renounce 
every  office  attended  with  profit  or  advantage.  Cromwell  also  acted  his  part 
to  admiration.  He  declared,  that  until  there  was  a  perfect  reformation  in 
these  particulars,  nothing  which  they  undertook  could  possibly  prosper ;  for 
although  the  parliament,  he  added,  had  doubtless  aone  wisely,  on  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  hostilities,  in  engaging  several  of  its  members  in  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  military  commands,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  n'<Rion  that  they  intended 
to  share  all  hazards  with  the  meanest  of  the  people,  affairs  were  now  changed; 
and  a  change  of  measures,  he  affirmed,  must  take  place,  if  they  ever  hoped  to 

terminate  the  war  to  advantage.(l)  *•  i  i  u 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  urged  by  the  presbyterians,  and  particularly  by 
Whitlocke,  who  endeavoured  to  show  the  incoiiveniency,  as  well  as  danger 
of  the  projected  alteration,  that  the  rank  possessed  by  such  as  were  members 
of  either  house  of  parliament  prevented  envy,  retained  the  army  m  obedience, 
and  gave  weight  to  military  orders ;  that  greater  confidence  might  safely  be 
reposed  in  men  of  family  and  fortune  than  in  mere  adventurers,  who  would 
be  apt  to  entertain  views  distinct  from  those  embraced  by  the  persons  that 
employed  them ;  that  no  maxim  in  policy  was  more  undisputed  than  the 
necessity  of  preserving  an  inseparable  connexion  between  the  civil  and 
military  power,  and  of  retaining  the  latter  in  strict  subordination  to  the 
former;  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  wisest  politicians,  and  the  most 
passionate  lovers  of  liberty,  had  always  intrusted  to  their  senators  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  armies  of  the  state ;  and  that  men,  whose  interests  were  involved 
with  those  of  the  public,  and  who  possessed  a  vote  in  civil  deliberations,  would 
alone  sufficiently  respect  the  authority  of  the  parliament,  and  never  imuld  be 
tempted  to  turn  the  sword  against  those  by  whom  it  was  committed  to  them. (2) 
Notwithstanding  these  arguments,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  frame  what 
was  called  the  Sclf-dcnyhig  OvdincLnce  j  by  which  the  menibers  of  both  houses 
were  excluded  from  all  civil  and  military  employments— a  few  offices,  which 
were  specified,  excepted ;  and  through  the  envy  of  some,  the  false  modesty 
of  others,  and  the  republican  and  fanatical  views  of  many,  it  at  last  received 

the  sanction  of  parliament.  .  ,  .  T^  u-  i. 

In  cons6QU6ncG  of  this  ordinance,  Essex,  ^A^arwick,  Manchester,  uenbig’h, 
Waller,  Brereton,  and  others,  resigned  their  commands,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  both  houses.  Cromwell,  who  was  a  member  of  the  lower  house, 
should  also  have  been  discarded ;  but  this  impartiality  would  have  disap- 
pointed  the  views  of  those  who  had  introduced  the  self-denying*  ordinance. 
Care  was  therefore  taken,  at  the  time  the  other  officers  resigned  their  com¬ 
missions,  that  he  should  be  sent  with  a  body  of  horse  to  relieve  Taunton, 
then  besieged  by  the  royalists.  His  absence  being  remarked,  orders  were 
despatched  for  his  immediate  attendance  in  parliament.  But  sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  the  new  general,  having  appointed  a  rendezvous  of  the  army,  desired 
leave  to  retain  for  a  few  days  lieutenant-general  Cromwell,  whose  advice, 
he  wrote  to  the  parliament,  would  be  useful  in  supplying  the  place  of  those 
officers  who  had  resigned :  and  shortly  after,  he  begged,  with  much  earnest¬ 
ness,  that  Cromwell  might  be  permitted  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  cam- 

^^Thus?my  dear  Philip,  the  independents,  though  the  minority,  prevailed 
by  art  and  cunning  over  the  presbyterians  ;  and  bestowed  the  whole  military 
authority,  in  appearance,  upon  Fairfax,  but  in  reality  upon  Cromwell.  Fair¬ 
fax,  who  was  equally  eminent  for  courage  and  humanity,  sincere  in  his  pro¬ 
fessions,  disinterested  in  his  views,  and  open  in  his  conduct,  would  have 
formed  one  of  the  most  shining  characters  of  that  age,  had  not  the  extreme 
narrowness  of  his  genius,  in  every  thing  but  war,  diminished  the  lustre  of 
his  merit,  and  rendered  the  part  which  he  acted,  even  when  vested  with  the 
supreme  command,  but  secondary  and  subordinate.  Cromwell  by  whose 

(1)  Rushwnrth,  vol.  vi.  Clarendon,  vol.  V.  (2)  Whitlocke,  p.  114,  U5. 

(3)  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  Whitlocke,  p.  141 
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sagacity  and  insinuation  the  general  was  entirely  governed,  though  naturally 
of  an  imperious  and  domineering  temper,  knew  to  employ,  when  necessary, 
the  most  profound  dissimulation,  the  most  oblique  and  refined  artifice,  and 
the  semblance  of  the  greatest  moderation  and  simplicity.  His  vigorous 
capacity  enabled  him  to  form  the  deepest  designs,  and  his  enterprising  spirit 
was  not  dismayed  at  the  boldest  undertakings. (l) 

During  this  competition  between  the  presbyterians  and  independents  for 
power,  both  piously  united  in  bringing  to  the  block  the  venerable  archbishop 
Laud,  who  had  remained  a  prisoner  ever  since  his  first  impeachment.  He 
was  now  accused  of  high-treason,  in  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  The 
same  violence  and  the  same  illegality  of  an  accumulative  crime  and  con¬ 
structive  evidence  which  had  appeared  in  the  case  of  Strafford  were  em¬ 
ployed  against  Laud :  yet,  after  a  long  trial,  and  the  examination  of  above 
a  hundred  and  fifty  witnesses,  the  commons  found  so  little  likelihood  of 
obtaining  a  judicial  sentence  against  him,  that  they  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  their  legislative  authority,  ami  to  pass  an  ordinance  for  taking 
away  his  life.  “  No  one,”  said  the  aged  primate,  “  can  be  more  willing  to 
send  me  out  of  the  world,  than  I  am  desirous  to  go.”  Seven  peers  only 
voted  on  this  important  question,  the  rest  absenting  themselves  either  from 
fear  or  shame. (2) 

This  new  example  of  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  commons  promised  little 
success  to  the  negotiations  for  peace,  which  were  soon  after  set  on  foot  at 
Uxbridge ;  where  sixteen  commissioners  from  the  king  met  with  twelve 
authorized  by  the  parliament,  attended  by  some  Scottish  commissioners.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  Scottish  and  parliamentary  commissioners  should  give 
in  their  demands  with  respect  to  three  important  articles ;  religion,  the 
militia,  and  Ireland ;  and  that  these  should  be  successively  examined  and 
discussed,  in  conferences  with  the  king’s  commissioners. (3)  But  it  was  soon 
found  impracticable  to  come  to  an  agreement  in  regard  to  any  of  those 
articles. 

Besides  the  insuperable  difficulties  in  regard  to  religion,  the  article  of  the 
militia  was  an  eternal  bar  against  all  accommodation.  The  king’s  partisans 
had  always  maintained,  that  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  parliament,  after 
the  effectual  measures  taken  in  1641  for  the  security  of  public  liberty,  were 
either  feigned  or  groundless.  Charles  however  offered,  in  order  to  cure  their 
apprehensions,  that  the  arms  of  the  state  should  be  intrusted,  during  three 
years,  to  twenty  commissioners,  who  should  be  named,  either  by  common 
agreement  between  him  and  the  parliament,  or  one-half  by  him,  and  the  other 
by  the  parliament.  But  the  parliamentary  commissioners  positively  insisted 
on  being  intrusted  with  the  absolute  power  of  the  sword,  for  at  least  seven 
years.  This,  they  affirmed,  was  essential  to  their  safety.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  king’s  commissioners  asked,  whether  there  was  any  equity  in 
securing  only  one  party,  and  leaving  the  other,  during  the  space  of  seven 
years,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies?  and  whether,  if  unlimited 
authority  was  intrusted  to  the  parliament  for  so  long  a  term,  it  would  not  be 
easy  for  them  to  keep  for  ever  possession  of  the  sword,  as  well  as  of  every 
department  of  civil  power  and  jurisdiction  ?(4)  After  the  debate  had  been 
carried  on  to  no  purpose  for  twenty  days,  the  commissioners  separated,  and 
returned  to  London  and  Oxford. 

While  the  king  was  thus  endeavouring,  though  in  vain,  to  bring  about  an 
accommodation  with  the  English  parliament,  by  the  most  humiliating  con¬ 
cessions,  some  events  happened  in  Scotland  that  seemed  to  promise  a  more 
prosperous  issue  to  his  declining  affairs.  James  Graham,  marquis  of  Mon¬ 
trose,  a  man  of  a  bold  and  generous  spirit,  filled  with  indignation  to  see  the 

(1}  Hnme,  vol.  vii.  (2)  Warwick,  p.  Ifi9.  (3)  Dugdale,  p.  758.  Wliitlocke,  p.  121. 

(4)  Diigtlale,  p.  877.  The  parliameniary  commissioners  were  no  less  unreasonable  in  regard  to  Ireland. 
They  demanded,  that  the  truce  with  the  rebels  should  be  declared  null;  that  the  manaiiement  of  tlie  war 
should  he  given  up  entirely  to  the  parliament ;  and,  after  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  that  the  nomination  of 
the  lord-lieutenant  and  of  rhe  judges,  or,  in  other  words,  the  sovereignty  of  that  kingdom,  also  should 
remain  in  their  hands.  Ibid,  p.  826. 
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majority  of  two  kingdoms  conspire  against  their  lawful,  and,  in  many 
respects,  indulgent  sovereign,  undertook  by  his  own  credit,  and  that  of  a  few 
friends,  who  had  not  yet  forgot  their  allegiance,  to  raise  such  commotions  in 
Scotland,  as  should  oblige  the  covenanters  to  recall  their  forces.  In  this 
design  he  was  assisted  by  a  body  of  the  Macdonalds,  who  came  over  from 
Ireland  to  recover  the  county  of  Kintore,  out  of  which  they  liad  been  driven 
about  fifty  years  before  by  the  Argyle  family.  With  these  adventurers, 
who  amounted  to  about  twelve  hundred,  and  eight  hundred  native  High¬ 
landers,  very  indifferently  armed,  he  defeated  an  army  of  six  thousand 
covenanters,  under  lord  Elcho,  near  Perth,  and  killed  two  thousand  of 
them.(l) 

In  consequence  of  this  victory,  by  which  he  acquired  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  Montrose  was  enabled  to  prosecute  his  enterprise,  though  not  without 
incredible  difficulties.  The  greater  part  of  the  low  country  Scots  were 
extremely  attached  to  the  covenant ;  and  such  as  bore  affection  to  the  royal 
cause  were  overawed  by  the  established  authority  of  the  opposite  party. 
But  Montrose,  whose  daring  soul  delighted  in  perilous  undertakings,  eluded 
every  danger,  and  seized  the  most  unexpected  advantages.  He  retreated  sixty 
miles  in  the  face  of  a  superior  army  without  sustaining  any  loss :  he  took 
Dundee  by  assault,  and  defeated  the  marquis  of  Argyle  at  Innerlochy,  after 
having  gratified  the  Macdonalds  with  the  pillage  of  that  nobleman’s  coun¬ 
try.  (2)  The  power  of  the  Campbells  being  thus  broken,  the  Highlanders, 
who  were  in  general  well  affected  to  the  royal  cause,  joined  Montrose  in 
more  considerable  bodies.  By  their  assistance  he  successively  defeated 
Baillie  and  Urrey,  two  officers  of  reputation,  sent  from  England  to  crush  him, 
and  who  were  confident  of  victory  from  the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  as 
well  as  from  the  discipline  of  their  troops.  He  defeated  Baillie  a  second  time, 
with  great  slaughter,  at  Alford. (3)  And  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  the 
admiration  of  his  valour,  being  now  great  all  over  the  north  of  Scotland,  he 
summoned  his  friends  and  partisans,  and  prepared  himself  for  marching  into 
the  southern  provinces,  in  order  there  to  restore  the  king’s  authority,  and 
give  a  final  blow  to  the  power  of  the  covenanters. 

But,  unhappily  for  Charles,  before  Montrose  could  carry  his  success  so 
far  as  to  oblige  the  covenanters  to  withdraw  any  part  of  their  forces,  events 
had  taken  place  in  England  which  rendered  the  royal  cause  almost  desperate. 
In  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  formation  of  the  parliamentary  army, 
the  officers,  in  most  regiments,  assumed  the  spiritual  as  well  as  military  com¬ 
mand  over  their  men.  They  supplied  the  place  of  chaplains;  and,  during 
the  intervals  of  action,  occupied  themselves  in  sermons,  prayers,  and  pious 
exhortations.  These  wild  effusions  were  mistaken  by  the  soldiers,  and 
perhaps  even  by  those  who  uttered  them,  for  divine  illuminations;  and  gave 
new  weight  to  the  authority  of  the  officers,  and  new  energy  to  the  valour 
of  their  troops.  In  marching  to  battle,  they  lifted  up  their  souls  to  God  in 
psalms  and  hymns,  and  made  the  whole  field  resound  with  spiritual  as  well 
as  martial  music. (4)  The  sense  of  present  danger  was  lost  in  the  prospect 
of  eternal  felicity;  wounds  were  esteemed  meritorious  in  so  holy  a  cause, 
and  death  martyrdom.  Every  one  seemed  animated,  not  with  the  vain  idea 
of  conquest  or  the  ambition  of  worldly  greatness,  but  by  the  brighter  hope 
of  attaining  in  heaven  an  everlasting  crown  of  glory. 

The  royalists,  ignorant  of  the  influence  of  this  enthusiasm,  in  rousing 
the  courage  of  their  antagonists,  treated  it  with  contempt  and  ridicule.  In 
the  mean  time,  their  own  licentious  conduct,  if  less  ludicrous,  was  less 
becoming  the  character  of  soldiers  or  of  citizens.  More  formidable  even  to 
their  friends  than  to  their  enemies,  they  in  some  places  committed  universal 
spoil  and  havoc,  and  laid  the  country  waste  by  their  undistinguishing  rapine. 
So  great,  in  a  word,  was  the  distress  become,  that  many  of  the  most  devoted 
friends  of  the  church  and  monarchy  now  wished  for  such  success  to  the  par¬ 
ti)  Rushwnrth,  vol.  vi.  Wishart,  chap.  v.  (2)  Burnet,  Hist.  vol.  i.  Wishart,  chap.  z. 

(3)  Rushworth,  vol.  "iii.  Wishart,  chap.  xi. 

<4)  Rushworth,  vol.  vi.  Harris’a  Life  of  Oliver  Oromwell. 
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liamentary  forces  as  might  put  a  stop  to  these  oppressions :  and  the  depreda¬ 
tions  committed  in  Scotland,  by  the  Highlanders  under  Montrose,  made  the 
approach  of  the  royal  army  the  object  of  terror  to  both  parties,  over  the 
whole  island.(l) 

Under  these  disadvantages,  it  was  impossible  for  the  king  much  longer  to 
continue  the  war;  the  very  licentiousness  of  his  own  troops  was  sufficient 
to  ruin  his  cause.  On  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  however,  being  joined 
by  the  princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  he  left  Oxford  with  an  army  of  fifteen 
thousand  men,  determined  to  strike  some  decisive  blow.  The  new-modelled 
parliamentary  army,  under  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  was  posted  at  Windsor, 
and  amounted  to  about  twenty-two  thousand  men.  Yet  Charles,  in  spite  of 
their  vigilance,  effected  the  relief  of  Chester,  which  had  long  been  blockaded 
by  sir  William  Brereton  ;  and,  in  his  return  southward,  he  took  Leicester  by 
storm,  after  a  furious  assault,  and  gratified  his  soldiers  with  an  immense 
booty.  Fifteen  hundred  prisoners  fell  into  his  hands. (2) 

Alarmed  at  this  success,  Fairfax,  who  had  received  orders  from  the  par¬ 
liament  to  besiege  Oxford  during  the  king’s  absence,  immediately  left  that 
place  and  marclted  to  Leicester,  with  an  intention  of  giving  battle  to  the 
royal  army.  Charles,  in  the  mean  time,  was  advancing  towards  Oxford,  in 
order  to  raise  the  siege,  which  he  apprehended  was  already  in  some  forward¬ 
ness  ;  so  that  the  two  armies  were  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  before 
they  were  aware  of  their  danger.  The  king  called  a  council  of  war;  in 
which  it  was  rashly  resolved,  through  the  influence  of  prince  Rupert  and 
the  impatient  spirit  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  immediately  to  engage  Fair¬ 
fax;  though  the  royalists  had  the  prospect  of  being  soon  reinforced  with 
three  thousand  horse  and  two  thousand  foot,  under  experienced  officers. 
They  accordingly  advanced  upon  the  parliamentary  army,  which  was  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village 
of  Naseby. 

The  king  himself  commanded  the  main  body  of  the  royal  army,  prince 
Rupert  the  right  wing,  and  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  the  left.  The  main 
body  of  the  parliamentary  army  was  conducted  by  Fairfax,  seconded  by 
Skippon ;  the  right  wing  by  Cromwell ;  the  left  by  Ireton,  Cromwell’s 
son-in-law.  Prince  Rupert  began  the  charge  with  his  usual  impetuosity  and 
success.  Ireton’s  whole  wing  was  routed  and  chased  off  the  field,  and  him¬ 
self  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  The  king  led  on  his  main  body  with  firm¬ 
ness  ;  and  displayed,  in  the  action,  all  the  conduct  of  an  experienced  general, 
and  all  the  courage  of  a  gallant  soldier.  The  parliamentary  infantry  was 
broken,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  Fairfax  and  Skippon,  and  would 
have  been  totally  routed,  if  the  body  of  reserve  had  not  been  brought  to  their 
relief.  Meanwhile,  Cromwell,  having  broken  the  left  wing  of  the  royalists, 
under  Langdale,  and  pursued  it  a  little  way,  returned  upon  the  king’s  infantry, 
and  threw  them  into  confusion.  At  length,  prince  Rupert,  who  had  impru¬ 
dently  wasted  his  time  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  seize  the  enemy’s  artillery, 
joined  the  king  with  his  cavalry,  though  too  late  to  turn  the  tide  of  the  battle. 
“  One  charge  more,”  cried  Charles,  “  and  we  recover  the  day !”  But  his 
troops,  aware  of  the  disadvantage  under  which  they  laboured,  could  by 
no  means  be  prevailed  on  to  renew  the  combat.  He  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
field ;  and  although  the  parliament  had  a  thousand,  and  he  only  eight  hundred 
men  slain,  scarce  any  victory  could  be  more  complete.  Near  five  thousand 
of  the  royalists  were  made  prisoners,  among  whom  were  five  hundred  officers  ; 
and  all  the  king’s  baggage,  artillery,  and  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.(3) 

(1)  Rushworih,  vol.  vii.  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  Thia  licentiousness  was  partly  occasioned  by  the  want 
of  pay;  but  other  causes  conspired  to  carry  it  to  its  present  tlcgrce  of  enoririiiy.  Pritice  Rupert,  negligent 
of  the  inieres^  of  the  people,  and  fond  of  the  soldiery,  had  all  along  indulged  them  in  unwarrantable 
liberties.  Wilmot,  a  man  of  dissolute  manners,  had  promoted  the  same  spirit  of  disorder;  and  too  many 
other  commanders,  sir  Richard  Grenville,  Goring,  and  Gerrard,  improved  on  the  pernicious  example.  Id 
TTF,.- 1  ,  ,  (2)  Clarendon,  vol.  V. 

(3)  Whitlocke,  p.  145, 146.  Rushworth,  vol.  vii.  Clarendon,  vol.  iv.  Among  other  spoils,  the  king^ 
cabinet  felUoto  the  hands  of  the  enemy*  It  contained  copies  of  his  letters  to  the  queens  which  were  afe^ 
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England,  from  the  Battle  of  JVasehy  to  the  Execution  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
Subversion  of  the  Monarchy,  in  1649. 

After  the  battle  of  Naseby,  the  king’s  affairs  went  so  fast  to  ruin  in  all 
quarters,  that  he  ordered  the  prince  of  Wales,  now  fifteen  years  of  age,  to 
make  his  escape  beyond  sea,  and  save  at  least  one  part  of  the  royal  family 
from  the  violence  of  the  parliament.  The  prince  retired  to  Jersey,  and  after¬ 
ward  to  Paris,  where  he  joined  the  queen,  who  had  fled  thither  from  Exeter, 
at  the  time  the  earl  of  Essex  conducted  the  parliamentary  army  to  the  west. 
The  king  himself  retreated  first  to  Hereford,  then  to  Abergavenny ;  and 
remained  some  time  in  Wales,  in  hopes  of  raising  a  body  of  infantry  in  that 
loyal  but  exhausted  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  parliamentary  generals  and  the  Scots  made  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  almost  every  place  of  importance  in  the  kingdom,  and 
every  where  routed  and  dispersed  the  royalists.  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  im¬ 
mediately  retook  Leicester ;  and  having  also  reduced  Bridgewater,  Bath,  and 
Sherborne,  they  resolved,  before  they  divided  their  forces,  to  besiege  Bristol, 
into  which  prince  Rupert  had  thrown  himself,  with  an  intention  of  defending 
to  the  uttermost  a  place  of  so  much  consequence.  Vast  preparations  were 
made  for  an  enterprise,  which,  from  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  governor,  was  expected  to  require  the  greatest  exertions  of 
valour  and  perseverance.  But  so  precarious  a  quality,  in  most  men,  is  mili¬ 
tary  courage,  that  a  poorer  defence  was  not  made  by  any  town  during  the 
course  of  the  war.  Though  prince  Rupert  had  written  a  letter  to  the  king, 
in  which  he  undertook  to  hold  out  four  months  if  the  garrison  did  not  mu¬ 
tiny,  he  surrendered  the  place  a  few  days  after,  on  articles  of  capitulation, 
and  at  the  first  summons. (1) 

Charles,  astonished  at  this  unexpected  event,  which  w’as  scarcely  less  fatal 
to  the  royal  cause  than  the  battle  of  Naseby,  and  full  of  indignation  at  the 
manner  in  which  so  important  a  city  had  been  given  up  at  the  very  time  he 
was  collecting  forces  for  its  relief,  instantly  recalled  all  prince  Rupert’s  com¬ 
missions,  and  ordered  him  to  quit  the  kingdom.  After  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of  Chester,  the  king  himself  took  refuge  with  the 
remains  of  his  broken  army  in  Oxford,  where  he  continued  during  the  winter 
season.  (2) 

Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  having  divided  their  armies  after  the  taking  of 
Bristol,  reduced  to  obedience  all  the  west  and  middle  counties  of  England ; 
while  the  Scots  made  themselves  masters  of  Carlisle,  and  other  places  of 
importance  in  the  north.  Lord  Digby,  in  attempting  to  break  into  Scotland, 
and  join  Montrose  with  twelve  hundred  horse,  was  defeated  at  Sherburn,  in 
Yorkshire,  by  colonel  Copely ;  and,  to  complete  the  king’s  misfortunes,  news 
soon  after  arrived,  that  Montrose  himself,  the  only  remaining  hope  of  the 
royal  party,  was  at  last  routed. 

That  gallant  nobleman,  having  descended  into  the  low  country,  had  de¬ 
feated  the  whole  force  of  the  covenanters  at  Kilsyth,  and  left  them  no  remains 
of  an  army  in  Scotland.  Edinburgh  opened  its  gates  to  him  ;  and  many  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  secretly  favoured  the  royal  cause,  when  they 
saw  a  force  able  to  support  them,  declared  openly  for  it.  But  Montrose, 
advancing  still  farther  south,  in  hopes  of  being  joined  by  lord  Digby,  was 
surprised,  through  the  negligence  of  his  scouts,  at  Philiphaugh,  in  Eterick 
Forest,  by  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  under  David  Lesly,  who  had  been  de¬ 


ward  wantonly  published  by  the  parliament,  accompanied  with  many  malicious  comments.  They  are 
written  with  delicacy  and  tenderness;  and,  at  worst,  only  show  that  he  was  too  fondly  attached  to  a 
woman  of  wit  and  beauty,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  papist,  and  who  had  acquired  a  dangerous 
ascendant  over  him.  She  is  certainly  chargeable  with  some  of  his  most  unpopular,  and  even  arbitrary 
measures.  (1)  Eusbworth,  vol.  vU.  Clarendon,  vol.  iv.  (2)  Id.  ibid. 
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tached  from  the  Scottish  army  in  England,  in  order  to  check  the  career  of 
this  heroic  leader;  and  after  a  sharp  conflict,  in  which  he  displayed  the 
highest  exertions  of  valour,  the  marquis  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field,  and  fly 
with  his  broken  forces  into  the  Highlands. (1) 

The  covenanters  used  their  victory  with  great  rigour.  Many  of  the  pri¬ 
soners  were  butchered  in  cold  blood;  and  sir  Robert  Spotswood,  sir  Philip 
Nisbit,  sir  William  Rolls,  colonel  Nathaniel  Gordon,  Andrew  Guthry,  son  of 
the  bishop  of  Murray,  and  William  Murray,  son  of  the  earl  of  Tullibardine, 
were  condemned  and  executed.  The  clergy  incited  the  civil  power  to  this 
severity,  and  even  solicited  that  more  blood  might  be  spilled  upon  the  scaf¬ 
fold.  The  pulpit  thundered  against  all  who  did  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceit¬ 
fully.  “  Thine  eye  shall  not  pity !”  and  “  Thou  shalt  not  spare !”  were 
maxims  frequently  inculcated  after  every  execution. (2) 

The  king’s  condition,  during  the  winter,  was  truly  deplorable.  Harassed 
by  discontented  officers,  who  overrated  those  services  and  sufferings  which 
they  now  apprehended  must  for  ever  go  unrewarded,  and  by  generous  friends 
whose  misfortunes  wrung  his  heart  with  sorrow;  oppressed  by  past  disasters, 
and  apprehensive  of  future  calamities,  he  was  in  no  period  of  his  unfortunate 
life  more  sincerely  to  be  pitied.  In  vain  did  he  attempt  to  negotiate  with 
the  parliament :  they  would  not  deign  to  listen  to  him,  but  gave  him  to  under¬ 
stand,  that  he  must  yield  at  discretion.(3)  The  only  remaining  body  of  his 
troops  on  which  fortune  could  exercise  her  rigour,  and  which  he  had  ordered 
to  march  towards  Oxford  under  lord  Astley,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  garrison 
of  that  place,  was  met  by  colonel  Morgan  at  Stowe,  and  totally  defeated. 
“  You  have  done  your  work,”  said  Astley  to  the  parliamentary  officers  by 
whom  he  was  taken  prisoner ;  “  and  may  now  go  to  play,  unless  you  choose 
to  fall  out  among  yourselves.”(4) 

Thus  deprived  of  all  hope  of  prevailing  over  the  inflexibility  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  either  by  arms  or  treaty,  the  only  prospect  of  better  fortune  that 
remained  to  the  king  was  in  the  dissensions  of  his  enemies.  The  civil  and 
religious  disputes  between  the  presbyterians  and  independents  agitated  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  presbyterian  religion  was  now  established  in  England 
in  all  its  forms :  and  its  followers,  pleading  the  eternal  obligations  of  the 
covenant  to  extirpate  schism  and  heresy,  menaced  their  opponents  with  the 
same  rigid  persecution  under  which  they  themselves  had  groaned  while  held 
in  subjection  by  the  hierarchy.  But  although  Charles  entertained  some 
hopes  of  reaping  advantage  from  these  divisions,  he  was  much  at  a  loss  to 
determine  with  which  side  it  would  be  most  for  his  interest  to  take  part. 
The  presbyterians  were,  by  their  principles,  less  inimical  to  monarchy,  but 
they  were  bent  upon  the  extirpation  of  prelacy ;  whereas  the  independents, 
though  resolute  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  republican  government,  as  they 
pretended  not  to  erect  themselves  into  a  national  church,  might  possibly 
admit  the  re-establishment  of  the  hierarchy ;  and  Charles  was,  at  all  times, 
willing  to  put  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  competition  with  regal  authority. 

But  the  approach  of  Fairfax  towards  Oxford  put  an  end  to  these  deliberations, 
and  induced  the  king  to  embrace  a  measure  that  must  ever  be  considered  as 
imprudent.  Afraid  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  insolent  enemies,  and 
of  being  led  in  triumph  by  them,  he  resolved  to  throw  himself  on  the  gene¬ 
rosity  of  the  Scots ;  without  sufficiently  reflecting  that  he  must,  by  such  a 
step,  disgust  his  English  subjects  of  all  denominations,  and  that  the  Scottish 
covenanters,  in  whom  he  meant  to  repose  so  much  confidence,  were  not  only 


(1)  Wishart,  chap.  xlii.  Rushworth,  vol.  vii.  Montrose’s  army,  when  attacked  by  Lesly,  was  much 
reduced  by  the  desertion  of  the  Highlanders,  who  had  returned  home  in  great  numbers,  in  order  to  secure 
the  plunder  they  had  acquired  in  the  south,  and  wliich  they  considered  as  inexhaustible  wealth.  Id.  ibid. 
^  Burnet,  Hist.  vol.  i.  See  also  Guthrie’s  Memoirs.  The  presbyterians  about  this  lime,  by  con¬ 
sidering  themselves  as  the  chosen  people  of  God,  and  regulating  their  conduct  by  the  maxims  of  the  Old 
Testament,  seem  to  have  departed  totally  from  the  sjurit  of  the  Gospel.  Instead  of  forgiving  their  ene¬ 
mies,  they  had  no  bowels  of  compassion  for  those  who  dirt'ered  from  them  in  the  slightest  article  of  faith. 

(3)  Clarendon,  vol.  iv. 

(4)  Rushworth,  vol.  vii.  It  was  the  same  Astley  who  made  the  following  short  but  emphatical  prayer 
before  he  led  on  his  men  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill:  “  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  how  busy  I  must  be  this  day; 
If  1  forget  thee,  do  not  thou  forget  me !”  and  then  cried,  “  March  on,  boys:**  Warwick,  p.  229.. 
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his  declared  enemies,  but  now  acted  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Eng^lish  parliament. 
He  left  Oxford,  however,  and  retired  to  their  camp  before  Newark.  The 
Scottish  generals  and  commissioners  affected  great  surprise  at  the  appearance 
of  Charles,  though  previously  acquainted  with  his  design  ;  and  while  they 
paid  him  all  the  exterior  respect  due  to  his  dignity,  and  appointed  him  a  guard, 
under  pretence  of  protecting  him,  they  made  him  in  reality  a  prisoner.(l) 

The  next  step  which  the  Scots  took,  in  regard  to  the  unfortunate  monarch, 
was,  to  assure  the  English  parliament  that  they  had  entered  into  no  treaty 
with  the  king,  and  that  his  arrival  among  them  was  altogether  unexpected. 
Sensible,  however,  of  the  value  of  their  prisoner,  and  alarmed  at  some  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  English  army,  they  thought  proper  to  retire  northward,  and  fixed 
their  camp  at  Newcastle.  This  movement  was  highly  agreeable  to  Cliarles, 
who  now  began  to  entertain  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  protection  from  the 
Scots.  But  he  soon  found  cause  to  alter  his  opinion  ;  and  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  little  reason  to  be  pleased  with  his  situation.  All  his  friends  were  kept 
at  a  distance,  and  all  correspondence  with  them  was  prohibited ;  and  tlie 
covenanters,  after  insulting  him  from  the  pulpit,  and  engaging  him,  by  deceitful 
or  unavailing  negotiations,  to  disarm  his  adherents  in  both  kingdoms,  agreed 
to  deliver  him  up  to  the  English  parliament,  on  condition  of  being  paid  their 
arrears,  which  were  compounded  at  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.(2) 
The  king  was  accordingly  put  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  conducted  under  a  guard  to  Holmby,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton. 

The  civil  war  was  now  over.  The  Scots  returned  to  their  own  country, 
and  every  one  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  ruling  powers.  But  the 
dominion  of  the  parliament  was  of  short  duration.  No  sooner  was  the  king 
subdued,  than  the  division  between  the  presbyterians  and  independents 
became  every  day  more  evident ;  and  as  nothing  remained  to  confine  the  wild 
projects  of  zeal  and  ambition,  after  the  sacred  boundaries  of  law  had  been 
violated,  the  independents,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  self-denying  ordi¬ 
nance,  had  obtained  the  command  of  the  army,  solaced  themselves  with  the 
prospect  of  a  new  revolution.  Such  a  revolution  as  they  desired  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  assistance  of  the  military  power,  which  tumbled  the  parliament 
from  its  slippery  throne. 

The  manner  in  which  this  revolution  was  effected  it  must  now  be  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  examine,  and  to  notice  the  most  striking  circumstances  that  accom¬ 
panied  it.  The  presbyterians  still  retained  the  superiority  among  the  com¬ 
mons,  and  all  the  peers,  except  lord  Say,  were  esteemed  of  that  party ;  but 
the  independents,  to  whom  the  inferior  sectaries  adhered,  predominated  in 
the  army,  and  the  troops  on  the  new  establishment  were  universally  infected 
with  that  enthusiastic  spirit.  Aware  of  this,  as  well  as  that  their  antagonists 
trusted  to  the  sword,  in  their  projects  for  acquiring  an  ascendant,  the  presby- 
terian  party  in  parliament,  under  pretence  of  easing  the  public  burdens,  ob¬ 
tained  a  vote  for  disbanding  one  part  of  the  army,  and  for  sending  another 
part  of  it  into  Ireland,  in  order  to  subdue  the  rebels  in  that  kingdom. (3) 

The  army  had  small  inclination  to  the  service  of  Ireland,  a  barbarous 
country  laid  w'aste  by  massacres,  and  still  less  to  disband.  Most  of  the  offi¬ 
cers,  having  risen  from  the  lowest  conditions,  were  alarmed  at  the  thought  of 
returning  to  their  original  poverty,  at  a  time  when  they  hoped  to  enjoy,  in 
ease  and  tranquillity,  that  pay  which  they  had  earned  through  so  many  dan¬ 
gers  and  fatigues.  They  entered  into  mutinous  combinations  ;  and  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  under  apprehensions  for  their  own  safety,  inconsider¬ 
ately  sent  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Fleetwood,  the  secret  authors  of  all  these  dis¬ 
contents,  to  make  offers  to  the  army,  and  inquire  into  the  cause  of  its  distempers. 

(1)  Rushvvorth,  vol.  vii.  Clarendon,  vol.  v. 

(2)  Rusliworth,  vol.  vii.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  XV.  The  infamy  of  this  transaction  had  such  an  effect  on  tlie 

tnemhers  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  that  they  voted  the  king  should  be  protected,  and  his  liberty  insisted 
on.  But  the  general  assembly  interposed,  and  declared,  that  as  he  had  refused  to  take  the  Cuvenaut,  which 
was  pressed  on  him,  it  became  not  the  godly  to  concern  themselves  about  his  future  welfure.  And  after 
this  declaration,  it  behooved  the  parliament  to  retract  its  vote.  (.Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xv.  p.  244.)  Such  influ¬ 
ence  bad  the  presbytetiau  clergy  in  those  days !  (3)  Rushwoctb,  vol.  vii 
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This  was  the  crisis  for  Cromwell  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  future  great¬ 
ness  ;  and  he  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it.  By  his  suggestion,  a  mea¬ 
sure  was  embraced,  which  at  once  brought  matters  to  extremity,  and  rendered 
the  mutiny  incurable.  In  opposition  to  the  parliament  at  Westminster,  a  kind 
of  military  parliament  was  formed ;  consisting,  first,  of  a  council  of  the 
principal  officers,  in  imitation  of  the  house  of  peers  ;  and  next,  of  a  more  free 
representation  of  the  army,  by  the  election  of  two  private  men  or  inferior 
officers,  under  the  title  of  agitators,  from  each  troop  or  company. (1)  This 
terrible  consistory  declared,  that  they  found  no  distempers  in  the  army,  but 
mmy  grievances ;  and  immediately  voted  the  offers  of  the  parhament  unsatis¬ 
factory. {ff) 

The  two  houses  of  parliament  made  one  more  trial  of  their  authority  ;  they 
voted,  that  all  the  troops  tliat  did  not  engage  to  serve  in  Ireland  should 
instantly  be  disbanded  in  their  quarters.  In  answer  to  this  vote,  the  council 
of  the  army,  which  was  entirely  governed  by  Cromwell,  commanded  a  gene¬ 
ral  rendezvous  of  all  the  regiments,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  common 
interests.  And  at  the  same  time  that  they  thus  prepared  themselves  for 
opposition  to  the  parliament,  they  struck  a  blow,  which  at  once  decided  the 
victory  in  their  favour.  They  sent  to  Holmby,  where  the  king  was  still  con¬ 
fined,  a  party  of  horse,  under  cornet  Joyce,  a  famous  agitator ;  and  this 
rough  soldier,  rudely  entering  the  royal  apartment,  and  pointing  to  his  troopers 
when  asked  for  his  authority,  conducted  the  astonished  monarch  to  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  of  the  army  at  Triplo-heath,  near  Cambridge. (3) 

The  parliament,  when  informed  of  this  event,  were  thrown  into  the  utmost 
consternation.  Nor  was  Fairfax,  the  general,  who  was  totally  ignorant  of  the 
enterprise  of  Joyce,  a  little  surprised  at  the  arrival  of  his  sovereign.  That 
bold  measure  had  been  solely  concerted  by  Cromwell ;  who,  by  seizing  the 
king’s  person,  and  thus  depriving  the  parliament  of  any  means  of  accommo¬ 
dation  with  him,  hoped  to  be  able  to  dictate  to  them,  in  the  name  of  the  army, 
what  conditions  he  thought  proper.  He  accordingly  engaged  Fairfax,  over 
whom  he  had  acquired  the  most  absolute  ascendant,  to  advance  with  the 
troops  to  St.  Alban’s,  in  order  to  overawe  the  deliberations  of  the  two  houses. 
This  movement  had  the  desired  effect.  The  resolution,  by  which  the  military 
petitioners  had  been  declared  public  enemies,  was  recalled  ;(4)  and  the  army, 
hoping  by  terror  alone  to  effect  their  purposes,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
their  masters,  without  advancing  any  nearer  to  the  capital. 

In  that  negotiation,  the  advantages  were  greatly  in  favour  of  the  army. 
They  had  not  only  the  sword  in  their  hand,  but  the  parliament  was  now  be¬ 
come  the  object  of  general  hatred  and  aversion,  as  much  as  ever  it  had  been 
the  idol  of  superstitious  veneration.  The  self-denying  ordinance,  introduced 
only  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  was  soon  laid  aside,  by  tacit  consent ; 
and  the  members,  sharing  all  offices  of  power  and  profit  among  them,  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  impunity  in  oppressing  the  helpless  people.  Though  near 
one-half  the  lands,  rents,  and  revenues  of  the  kingdom  had  been  sequestered, 
the  taxes  and  impositions  were  far  higher  than  in  any  former  period  of  the 
English  government.  The  excise,  an  odious  task,  formerly  unknown  to  the 
nation,  had  been  introduced ;  and  it  was  now  extended  over  provisions,  and 
the  common  necessaries  of  life.  But  what  excited  the  most  universal  com¬ 
plaint  was  the  unlimited  tyranny  and  despotic  rule  of  the  country  committees ; 
which  could  sequester,  fine,  imprison,  and  corporally  punish  without  law  or 
remedy. (5)  They  interposed  even  in  question  of  private  property;  and, 
under  colour  of  malignancy,  they  exercised  vengeance  against  their  private 
enemies. (6)  Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  instead  of  one  Star  Chamber,  which  had 
been  abolished,  a  great  number  were  anew  erected,  fortified  with  better  pre¬ 
tences,  and  armed  with  more  unlimited  authority. 

The  parliamentary  leaders,  conscious  of  their  decay  in  popularity,  were 

(1)  Rushworth,  vol.  vii.  (2)  Whitlocke,  p.  250. 

(3)  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  Rushworth,  vol  vii.  (4)  Id.  ibid. 

(5)  Clenient  Walker’s  Alist.  o/  Independency.  Rushworth,  vol.  vl.  Pari.  HisU  yol.  XV, 

(6)  Id.  ibid. 
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reduced  to  despair  on  the  approach  of  the  army,  and  the  army,  no  less  sen¬ 
sible  of  it,  were  thereby  encouraged  in  their  usurpations  on  the  parliament ; 
in  which  they  copied  exactly  the  model  set  them  by  the  parliament  itself,  in 
its  late  usurpations  upon  the  crown.  They  rose  every  day  in  their  demands : 
one  claim  was  no  sooner  yielded,  than  another,  still  more  enormous  and  ex¬ 
orbitant,  was  presented.  At  first,  they  pretended  only  to  petition  for  what 
concerned  themselves  as  soldiers ;  then,  they  must  have  a  vindication  of 
their  character ;  anon,  it  was  necessary  that  their  enemies  should  be  pun¬ 
ished;  and,  at  last,  they  claimed  a  right  of  new-moulding  the  government, 
and  of  settling  the  nation. (1)  They  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  name  eleven 
members,  the  very  leaders  of  the  presbyterian  party,  whom,  in  general 
terms,  they  charged  with  high-treason,  as  enemies  to  the  army,  and  even 
counsellors  to  the  parliament ;  and  they  insisted,  that  these  members  should 
be  immediately  sequestered  from  parliament  and  thrown  into  prison. (2)  The 
commons  replied,  that  they  could  not  proceed  so  far  upon  a  general  charge. 
The  army  produced,  as  precedents,  the  cases  of  Strafford  and  Laud ;  and  the 
obnoxious  members  themselves,  not  willing  to  be  the  occasion  of  discord, 
begged  leave  to  retire  from  the  house.(3) 

The  army  seemed  satisfied  with  this  proof  of  submission ;  and  in  order  to 
preserve  appearances,  they  removed,  at  the  desire  of  the  parliament,  to  a 
greater  distance  from  London,  and  fixed  their  head-quarters  at  Reading,  still 
carrying  the  king  along  with  them.  Nor  was  Charles  displeased  at  this 
jealous  watchfulness  over  his  person.  He  now  began  to  find  of  what  con¬ 
sequence  he  was  to  both  parties ;  and  fortune,  amid  all  his  calamities,  seemed 
again  to  flatter  him.  The  parliament,  afraid  of  his  forming  some  accommo¬ 
dation  with  the  army,  addressed  him  in  a  more  respectful  style  than  for¬ 
merly;  and  even  invited  him  to  reside  at  Richmond,  and  contribute  his 
assistance  towards  the  settlement  of  the  nation.  The  chief  officers  of  the 
army  treated  him  with  regard,  and  talked  upon  all  occasions  of  restoring  him 
to  his  just  powers  and  prerogatives.  Nay,  the  settlement  of  his  revenue 
and  authority  was  insisted  on,  in  the  public  declarations  of  the  military  body ; 
so  that  the  royalists,  every  where,  entertained  hopes  of  the  re-establishment 
of  monarchy.(4) 

Though  the  king  kept  his  ear  open  to  all  proposals,  and  hoped  to  hold  the 
balance  between  the  opposite  parties,  he  entertained  more  hopes  of  an  accom¬ 
modation  with  the  army  than  the  parliament,  whose  rigour  he  had  severely 
felt.  To  this  opinion  he  was  particularly  inclined,  by  the  proposal  sent  from 
the  council  of  officers  for  the  settlement  of  the  nation ;  in  which  they  neither 
insisted  on  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  nor  on  the  punishment  of  the  roy¬ 
alists — the  very  points  he  had  the  greatest  reluctance  to  yield,  and  which 
had  rendered  every  former  negotiation  abortive.  He  also  hoped,  that,  by 
gratifying  a  few  persons  with  titles  and  preferments,  he  might  draw  over 
the  whole  military  power,  and  at  once  reinstate  himself  in  his  civil  authority. 
To  Cromwell  he  offered  a  garter,  a  peerage,  and  the  command  of  the  army  ; 
and  to  Ireton,  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  Nor  did  he  think  that  private  gen¬ 
tlemen,  by  birth,  could  entertain  more  ambitious  views. (5) 

Cromwell,  willing  to  keep  a  door  open  for  an  accommodation  with  the 
king,  if  the  course  of  events  should  render  it  necessary,  pretended  to  listen 
to  these  secret  negotiations;  but  he  continued,  at  the  same  time,  his  scheme 
of  reducing  the  parliament  to  subjection,  and  of  depriving  it  of  all  means  of 
resistance.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  required,  that  the  militia  of  the  city  of 
London  should  be  changed,  the  presbyterian  commissioners  displaced,  and 
the  command  restored  to  those  who  during  the  course  of  the  war  had  con¬ 
stantly  exercised  it.  The  parliament  complied  even  with  so  imperious  a 
demand;  hoping  to  find  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  recovering  its 

(1)  Rushworth,  vol.  vii.  and  viii. 

(2)  The  names  of  these  members  were  sir  Philip  Stapleton,  sir  Wiliiam  Lewie,  sir  John  Clotworthy 

sir  William  Waller,  sir  John  Maynard,  Iloliis,  Massay,  Glyn,  Long,  Harley,  Nichols.  Rushworth 
vol.  vii.  (3)  Id.  ibid. 

(4)  Rushworth,  uhi  sup.  (5)  Varl.  Hist.  vol.  xvl.  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  Hume,  vol.  vii. 
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authority  and  influence.  But  the  impatience  of  the  city  deprived  that 
assembly  of  all  prospect  of  advantage  from  its  cautious  measures,  and 
afforded  the  army  a  plausible  pretext  for  their  concerted  violence.  A  peti¬ 
tion  against  the  alteration  of  the  militia  was  carried  to  Westminster,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  seditious  multitude,  who  besieged  the  house  of  commons,  and 
obliged  the  members  to  reverse  the  vote  they  had  so  lately  passed. (l) 

No  sooner  was  intelligence  of  this  tumult  conveyed  to  Reading,  than  the 
army  was  put  in  motion,  and  marched  towards  the  capital ;  in  order  to  vin¬ 
dicate,  as  they  said,  the  invaded  privileges  of  parliament  against  the  sedi¬ 
tious  citizens,  and  restore  that  assembly  to  its  just  freedom  of  debate  and 
counsel.  They  were  met  on  Hounslow  heath  by  the  speakers  of  the  two 
houses,  accompanied  with  eight  peers,  and  about  sixty  commoners ;  who, 
having  secretly  retired  from  the  city,  presented  themselves  before  the  army, 
with  their  maces,  and  all  the  ensigns  of  their  dignity,  complaining  of  the 
violence  put  upon  them,  and  craving  protection. (2)  Thus  encouraged,  the 
army  advanced  to  chastise  the  rebellious  city,  and  reinstate  the  violated 
parliament. 

Meanwhile,  the  remaining  members  prepared  themselves  with  vigour  for 
defence,  and  determined  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  army.  The  two  houses 
immediately  chose  new  speakers,  renewed  their  orders  for  enlisting  troops, 
and  commanded  the  train-bands  to  man  the  lines.  But  the  terror  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  pillage,  and  even  of  a  massacre,  having  seized  the  timid  inhabitants, 
the  parliament  was  obliged  to  submit.  The  army  marched  in  triumph 
through  the  city,  but  without  committing  any  outrage.  They  conducted  to 
Westminster  the  two  speakers,  who  resumed  their  seats  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  ;  and  the  eleven  impeached  members,  being  accused  as  the  authors 
of  the  tumult,  were  expelled.  Seven  peers  were  impeached ;  the  lord-mayor, 
one  sheriff,  and  three  aldermen,  were  sent  to  the  tower ;  several  citizens 
and  officers  of  the  militia  were  committed  to  prison ;  the  lines  round  the  city 
were  levelled ;  the  militia  restored  to  the  independents ;  several  regiments 
were  quartered  in  Whitehall  and  the  Mews  ;  and  the  parliament  being  reduced 
to  absolute  servitude,  a  day  was  appointed  for  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  God 
for  the  restoration  of  its  liberty.fS) 

The  independents,  who  had  secretly  concurred  in  all  the  encroachments 
of  the  military  upon  the  civil  power,  exulted  in  their  victory.  They  had 
now  a  near  prospect  of  moulding  the  government  into  the  form  of  that  ima¬ 
ginary  republic  which  had  long  been  the  object  of  their  wishes ;  and  they 
vainly  expected,  by  the  terror  of  the  sword,  to  impose  a  more  perfect  system 
of  liberty  on  the  nation,  without  perceiving  that  they  themselves,  by  such  a 
conduct,  must  become  slaves  to  some  military  despot.  Yet  were  the  leaders 
of  this  party.  Vane,  Fiennes,  St.  John,  and  others,  the  men  in  England  most 
celebrated  for  sound  thought  and  deep  design  :  so  certain  it  is,  that  an  extra¬ 
vagant  passion  for  sway  will  make  the  most  prudent  overlook  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  those  measures  which  seem  to  tend  to  their  own  aggran¬ 
dizement.  Men  under  the  influence  of  such  a  passion  may  be  said  to  see 
objects  only  on  one  side  ;  hence,  the  hero  and  the  politician,  as  well  as  the 
lover,  in  the  failure  of  their  self-deceiving  projects,  have  often  occasion  to 
lament  their  own  blindness. 

The  king,  however,  derived  some  temporary  advantages  from  this  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  leaders  of  the  army,  having  now  established  their  dominion  over 
the  city  and  parliament,  ventured  to  bring  their  captive  sovereign  to  his 
palace  of  Hampton-court ;  where  he  lived,  for  a  time,  with  an  appearance 
of  dignity  and  freedom.  He  still  entertained  hopes  that  his  negotiations 
with  the  generals  would  be  crowned  with  success,  and  declined  all  advances 
frorn  the  parliament.  Cromwell,  it  is  asserted,  really  intended  to  have  made 
a  private  bargain  with  the  king,  but  found  insuperable  difficulties  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  reconcile  the  military  fanatics  to  such  a  measure.  This  reason,  it  is 
at  least  certain,  he  assigned  for  more  seldom  admitting  the  visits  of  the 


(1)  Rashworth,  vol.  vli; 


(2)  Ruihworth,  vol.  \1ii. 


(3)  Id.  Ibid.  Hume,  vol.  vli. 
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king’s  friends.  The  agitators,  he  said,  had  already  rendered  him  odious  to 
the  army,  by  representing  him  as  a  traitor,  who,  for  the  sake  of  private 
interest,  was  ready  to  betray  the  cause  of  God  to  the  great  enemy  of  piety 
and  religion. (1) 

Cromwell,  thus  finding,  or  pretending  to  find,  that  he  could  not  safely  close 
with  the  king’s  proposals,  affected  to  be  much  alarmed  for  his- majesty’s 
safety.  Desperate  projects,  he  asserted,  were  formed  by  the  agitators 
against  the  life  of  the  captive  monarch ;  and  he  was  apprehensive,  he  said, 
that  the  commanding  officers  might  not  be  able  to  restrain  those  desperate 
enthusiasts  from  effecting  their  bloody  purpose. (2)  In  order,  however,  that 
no  precaution  might  seem  to  be  neglected,  the  guards  were  doubled  upon 
him,  the  promiscuous  concourse  of  people  was  restrained,  and  a  more  jealous 
care  was  exerted  in  attending  his  person ;  all  under  colour  of  protecting  him 
from  danger’,  but  really  with  a  view  of  making  his  present  situation  uneasy 
to  him. 

These  artifices  soon  produced  the  desired  effect.  Charles  took  a  sudden 
resolution  of  withdrawing  himself  from  Hampton-court.  He  accordingly 
made  his  escape,  attended  by  three  gentlemen,  in  whom  he  placed  particular 
confidence,  namely,  sir  John  Berkeley,  Ashburnham,  and  Legg,  though 
seemingly  without  any  rational  plan  for  the  future  disposal  of  his  person. 
He  first  went  towards  the  seacoast,  and  expressed  great  anxiety,  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  ship,  in  which  it  was  supposed  he  intended  to  have  transported  himself 
beyond  sea,  had  not  arrived.  After  secreting  himself  for  some  time  at 
Titchfield,  he  determined  to  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Hammond, 
governor  of  the  isle  of  Wight,  nephew  to  Dr.  Hammond,  his  favourite  chap- 
I’din,  but  intimately  connected  with  the  republican  party.  For  this  purpose, 
Ashburnham  and  Berkeley  were  despatched  to  that  island,  but  with  orders 
not  to  discover  to  the  governor  the  place  where  the  king  lay  concealed,  until 
they  had  obtained  a  promise  from  him,  that  he  would  not  deliver  up  his 
majesty  to  the  parliament  or  army.  Such  a  promise  would  have  been  a  slen¬ 
der  security;  yet  Ashburnham  imprudently,  if  not  treacherously,  brought 
Hammond  to  Titchfield,  without  exacting  it :  and  the  king  was  obliged  to 
accompany  him  to  Carisbrook  castle  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  where,  although 
received  with  expressions  of  duty  and  respect,  he  found  himself  in  reality  a 
prisoner.  (3) 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  firmest  mind  may,  on  some  occasions, 
be  influenced  by  the  apprehensions  of  personal  danger ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
Charles  never  took  a  weaker  step,  or  one  more  agreeable  to  his  enemies, 
than  in  abandoning  his  palace  of  Hampton-court.  There,  though  a  captive, 
he  was  of  more  consequence  than  he  could  possibly  be  any  where  else, 
unless  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He  was  now  indeed  far  enough  removed  from 
the  fury  of  the  agitators,  but  he  was  also  totally  separated  from  his  adhe¬ 
rents,  and  still  at  the  disposal  of  the  army.  The  generals  could,  no  doubt, 
have  sent  him  at  any  time,  while  in  their  custody,  to  such  a  place  of  coi. 
finement;  but  the  attempt  would  have  been  apt  to  rouse  the  returning 
loyalty  of  the  nation.  It  was  therefore  an  incident  as  fortunate  for  his  per¬ 
secutors  as  it  proved  fatal  to  himself,  that  he  should  thus  timidly  rush  into 
the  snare. 

Cromwell,  being  now  freed  from  all  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  custody  of  the 
king’s  person,  and  entirely  master  of  the  parliament,  employed  himself  seri¬ 
ously  to  cure  the  disorders  of  the  army.  That  arrogant  spirit,  which  he 
himself  had  so  artfully  fostered  among  the  inferior  officers  and  private  men, 
in  order  to  prepare  them  for  a  rebellion  against  their  masters,  and  which  he 
had  so  successfully  employed  against  both  king  and  parliament,  was  become 
dangerous  to  their  leaders.  The  camp,  in  many  respects,  carried  more  the 
appearance  of  civil  liberty  than  of  military  subordination.  The  troops 


(1)  Clarendon,  vol  v.  Rushworth,  vnl.  viii.  (2)  Id.  ibid. 

(3)  All  the  historians  of  that  age,  except  Clarendon,  whose  authority  is  chiefly  followed  in  this  narra- 
lion  represent  llie  king’s  departure  for  the  isle  of  Wight  as  altogether  voluntary.  He  seems  to  have  pro- 
DaDility  on  his  side,  in  ascribing  that  measure  partly  to  necessity.  Hist,  vol,  v. 
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themselves  were  formed  into  a  kind  of  republic  ;  and  all  hostile  opposition 
bein^  at  an  end,  nothing  was  now  talked  of  by  these  armed  legislators,  but 
plans  of  imaginary  commonwealths ;  in  which  royalty  was  to  be  abolished, 
nobility  set  aside,  all  ranks  of  men  levelled ;  and  a  universal  equality  of 
property  as  well  as  of  power  introduced  among  the  citizens.  A  perfect 
parity,  they  said,  had  place  among  the  elect ;  and  consequently  the  meanest 
sentinel,  if  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  entitled  to  equal  regard  with 
the  highest  commander.(l) 

In  order  to  mortify  this  spiritual  pride,  Cromwell  issued  orders  for  dis¬ 
continuing  the  meetings  of  the  agitators  ;  and  having  nothing  farther  to  fear 
from  the  parliament,  he  resolved  to  make  that  assembly  the  instrument  of 
his  future  authority,  and  feigned  the  most  perfect  obedience  to  its  com¬ 
mands.  But  the  Levellers,  as  the  fanatical  party  in  the  army  were  called, 
secretly  continued  their  meetings ;  and  at  length  began  to  affirm,  that  the 
military  establishment,  as  much  as  any  part  of  the  church  or  state,  stood  in 
need  of  reformation.  Several  regiments  joined  in  seditious  remonstrances 
and  petitions  ;  separate  rendezvous  were  concerted ;  and  every  thing  tended 
to  anarchy  and  confusion,  when  the  bold  genius  of  Cromwell  applied  a 
remedy  adequate  to  the  disease.  At  a  general  review  of  the  forces,  he 
ordered  the  ringleaders  to  be  seized  in  the  face  of  their  companions.  He 
held  a  council  of  war  in  the  field ;  shot  one  mutineer,  confined  others,  and  by 
this  well-timed  rigour  reduced  the  whole  army  to  discipline  and  obedience.(2) 

Cromwell’s  power  was  now  too  great  to  permit  him  to  suffer  an  equal ; 
although,  the  better  to  accomplish  his  ambitious  purposes,  he  willingly 
allowed  Fairfax  to  retain  the  name  of  commander-in-chief.  But  while  the 
king  lived,  he  was  still  in  danger  of,  one  day,  finding  a  master.  The 
destruction  of  Charles  was,  therefore,  the  great  object  that  thenceforth 
engaged  his  thoughts.  Insurrections,  he  was  sensible,  would  never  be 
wanting,  if  not  a  general  combination,  in  favour  of  a  prince  who  was  so 
extremely  revered  and  beloved  by  his  own  party,  and  whom  the  nation  in 
general  began  to  regard  with  an  eye  of  affectionate  compassion.  But  how 
to  get  rid  of  him  was  a  question  not  easy  to  answer.  To  murder  him  pri¬ 
vately,  besides  the  baseness  of  such  a  crime,  would  expose  all  concerned  in 
it  to  the  odious  epithets  of  traitors  and  assassins,  and  rouse  universal  indig¬ 
nation.  Some  unexpected  measure,  he  foresaw,  must  be  adopted,  which, 
coinciding  with  the  fanatical  notions  of  the  entire  equality  of  mankind,  would 
bear  the  semblance  of  justice,  ensure  the  devoted  obedience  of  the  army,  and 
astonish  the  world  by  its  novelty  :  but  what  that  should  be,  he  could  not  yet 
fully  determine.  < 

In  order  to  extricate  himself  from  this  difficulty,  Cromwell  had  recourse 
to  the  counsels  of  Ireton  ;  who,  having  grafted  the  soldier  on  the  lawyer,  and 
the  statesman  on  the  saint,  thought  himself  dissolved  from  the  ordinary  rules 
of  morality  in  the  prosecution  of  his  holy  purposes.  At  his  suggestion, 
Cromwell  secretly  called,  at  Windsor,  a  council  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
army,  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  settlement  of  the  nation,  and  the 
future  disposal  of  the  king’s  person.  And  in  that  hypocritical  conference, 
after  many  enthusiastic  prayers  and  fanatical  effusions,  was  first  opened  the 
daring  counsel  of  subjecting  the  king  to  a  judicial  sentence,  and  of  rebel  sub¬ 
jects  bringing  their  sovereign  to  the  block  for  his  pretended  tyranny  and  mal¬ 
administration.  (3) 

This  resolution  being  solemnly  formed,  it  became  necessary  to  concert 
such  measures  as  would  make  the  parliament  adopt  it;  and  to  conduct  them 
insensibly  from  violence  to  violence,  till  that  last  act  of  atrocious  iniquity 
should  seem  essential  to  their  own  safety.  The  levellers  were  prepared  for 
such  a  proceeding  by  frequent  sermons  from  the  following  passage  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  on  which  the  fanatical  preachers  of  those  times  delighted  to  dwell: 
“  Let  the  high  praises  of  the  Lord  be  in  the  mouth  of  his  saints,  and  a  two- 


(1)  G.  Walker's  Hist,  of  Tndcpsnimtey, 
(3)  Id.  lUid. 


(2)  Eushworth,  vol.  viii.  Clar  odoD,  vol.  v. 
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edged  sword  in  their  hands,  to  execute  vengeance  upon  the  heathen,  and 
punishment  upon  the  people;  and  bind  their  kings  with  chains,  and  their 
nobles  with  fetters  of  iron ;  to  execute  upon  them  the  judgments  written  1 
This  honour  hath  all  his  saints.” 

The  conspirators,  accordingly,  as  a  first  step  towards  their  bloody  purpose, 
instigated  the  independents  in  the  house  of  commons,  by  whom  its  resolu¬ 
tions  were  now  wholly  governed,  to  frame  four  propositions,  by  way  of  pre¬ 
liminaries,  which  were  sent  to  the  king;  and  to  each  of  which  they  demanded 
his  positive  assent,  before  they  would  condescend  to  treat  with  him,  though 
they  knew  that  the  whole  would  be  rejected.  These  propositions  were 
altogether  exorbitant.  Charles  therefore  demanded  a  personal  treaty  with 
the  parliament ;  and  desired,  that  all  the  general  terms  on  both  sides  should 
be  adjusted,  before  particular  concessions  on  either  side  should  be  insisted  on. 
The  republican  party  in  parliament  pretended  to  take  fire  at  this  answer,  and 
openly  inveighed  against  the  person  and  government  of  the  king;  while 
Ireton,  seeming  to  speak  the  sense  of  the  army,  under  the  appellation  of 
many  thousands  of  the  godly,  said  that,  the  king  having  denied  the  four  propo¬ 
sitions,  which  were  essential  to  the  safety  and  protection  of  his  people,  they 
were  freed  from  all  obligations  to  allegiance,  and  must  settle  the  nation  with¬ 
out  any  longer  consulting  so  misguided  a  prince.  Cromwell  added,  that  it 
was  expected  the  parliament  would  thenceforth  rule  and  defend  the  kingdom 
by  their  own  power  and  resolutions,  and  not  accustom  the  people  any  longer 
to  expect  safety  and  government  from  an  obstinate  man,  whose  heart  God 
had  hardened.(l)  In  consequence  of  these  arguments,  it  was  voted,  that  no 
more  addresses  be  made  to  the  king,  nor  any  letters  or  messages  received 
from  him ;  and  that  it  be  accounted  treason  for  any  one,  without  leave  of  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  to  have  any  intercourse  with  him. (2) 

By  this  vote  the  king  was  in  reality  dethroned,  and  the  whole  constitution 
formally  overthrown.  And  the  commons,  in  order  to  support  so  violent  a 
measure,  issued  a  declaration,  in  which  the  blackest  calumnies  were  thrown 
upon  the  king ;  as  if  they  had  hoped,  by  blasting  his  fame,  to  prepare  the 
nation  for  the  violence  intended  against  his  person.  By  command  of  the 
army,  he  was  shut  up  in  close  confinement ;  all  his  servants  were  removed, 
and  all  correspondence  with  his  friends  was  cut  off.  In  this  state  of  dreary 
solitude,  while  he  expected  every  moment  to  be  poisoned  or  assassinated,  he 
reposed  himself  with  confidence  in  the  arms  of  that  Great  Being,  who  pene¬ 
trates  and  sustains  all  nature,  and  whose  chastisements,  if  received  with 
piety  and  resignation,  he  regarded  as  the  surest  pledges  of  favour  and  affec- 
tion.(3) 

In  the  mean  time,  the  army  and  parliament  enjoyed  not  in  tranquillity 
that  power  which  they  had  usurped.  The  Scots,  enraged  at  the  depression 
of  the  presbyterian  party,  had  protested  against  the  four  propositions,  as  con¬ 
taining  too  great  a  diminution  of  the  king’s  civil  power,  and  providing  no 
security  for  religion ;  and  the  persons  sent  to  London  for  this  purpose,  and 
who  accompanied  the  English  commissioners  to  the  isle  of  Wight,  had 
secretly  entered  into  engagements  with  Charles  for  arming  Scotland  in  his 
favour.(4)  Nor  was  England  quiet  under  its  new  masters.  The  people, 
roused  from  their  delirium,  found  themselves  loaded  with  a  variety  of  taxes 
formerly  unknown,  and  scarcely  any  appearance  of  law  or  liberty  remaining 
in  the  administration  of  government.  Every  part  of  the  kingdom  was 
agitated  with  tumults,  insurrections,  and  conspiracies ;  and  all  orders  of  men 
were  inflamed  with  indignation  at  seeing  the  military  prevail  over  the  civil 
power,  and  both  king  and  parliament  reduced  to  subjection  by  a  mercenary 
army. 

But  although  the  whole  English  nation  seemed  to  agree  in  declaring  their 

(V)  C.VJd^yiex'amst.of  Independency.  (2)  Rushworth, vol.  viii. 

(3)  Hume,  vol.  vii.  “Whom  the  Lord  lovelh  he  chastiseth!”  was  indeed  a  text  that  Charles  had  much 
occasion  to  call  to  his  assistance:  and  a  firm  belief  in  this  consolatory  doctrine  supported  him  under.ail 
&s  sufferings,  and  made  him  triumph  even  in  the  hour  of  death/. 

(4)  Clareodoo,  voh  v.  Burnet’s  Mem.  of  Hamilton. 
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detestation  of  military  tyranny,  the  end  which  the  several  parties  pursued 
were  so  different,  that  little  concert  was  observed  in  their  insurrections.  A 
jealousy  also  prevailed  between  them  and  the  Scots,  who  had  marched  a  con¬ 
siderable  army  southward,  under  the  marquis  of  Hamilton ;  and  before  the 
parliament,  where  the  presbyterians  had  again  acquired  the  ascendant,  could 
conclude  a  treaty  on  which  they  had  entered  with  the  king,  Cromwell  and 
his  associates,  by  their  vigour  and  activity,  had  routed  the  Scots,  and  dis¬ 
persed  or  subdued  all  the  English  insurgents.  But  the  parliament,  though 
deprived  of  all  hopes  of  prevailing,  had  still  the  courage  to  resist.  Denzil 
Hollis,  the  present  leader  of  the  presbyterians,  was  a  man  of  great  intrepidity; 
and  many  others  of  the  party  seemed  to  inherit  the  same  unconquerable  spirit. 
It  was  magnanimously  proposed  by  these  bold  senators,  that  the  generals 
and  principal  officers  of  the  army  should,  for  their  disobedience  and  usurpa¬ 
tions,  be  proclaimed  traitors  by  the  parliament.(l) 

The  generals,  however,  were  not  to  be  frightened  by  words.  They  marched 
the  army  to  London  ;  and  placing  guards  in  Whitehall,  the  Mews,  St.  James’s, 
Durham  house.  Covent  garden,  and  Palace  yard,  surrounded  the  parliament 
with  their  forces.  Yet  the  commons  attempted,  in  the  face  of  the  army,  to 
finish  their  treaty  with  the  king ;  and,  after  a  violent  debate  of  three  days,  it 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirty-six,  above  an  opposition  of  eighty-three, 
that  the  king’s  concessions  were  a  foundation  for  the  parliament  to  proceed 
upon  in  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  the  time  for  the  generals  to 
interpose ;  and  they  knew  it.  Next  morning,  when  the  commons  were  to 
meet,  colonel  Pride,  formerly  a  drayman,  had,  by  order  of  his  superiors, 
environed  the  house  with  a  party  of  soldiers.  He  seized  in  the  passage 
forty-one  members  of  the  presbyterian  party ;  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  more 
commoners  were  excluded ;  and  none  were  allowed  to  enter  but  the  most 
furious  and  determined  of  the  independents,  who  did  not  exceed  sixty  in 
number.  This  remnant,  ludicrously  called  the  rump,  instantly  reversed  the 
former  vote,  and  declared  the  king’s  concessions  unsatisfactory. (2) 

The  future  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  if  a  fanatical  junto  entirely 
under  the  direction  of  the  army  can  deserve  that  honourable  name,  were 
worthy  of  the  members  that  composed  it.  After  having  exercised  their  ven¬ 
geance  on  all  whom  they  feared,  or  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  insur¬ 
rections,  they  determined  to  close  the  scene  with  the  public  trial  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  their  sovereign.  A  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  was  accord¬ 
ingly  appointed  to  bring  in  a  charge  against  the  king  ;  and,  on  their  report,  a 
vote  passed,  declaring  it  high-treason  in  a  king  to  levy  war  against  his  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  appointing  a  high  court  of  justice  to  try  Charles  Stuart  for  that 
crime.  This  vote  was  sent  up  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  rejected  without 
one  dissenting  voice,  contemptible  as  were  the  few  peers  that  now  attended ! 
But  the  commons  were  not  to  be  stopped  by  so  small  an  obstacle.  Having 
first  established  the  principle,  that  “  the  people  are  the  origin  of  all  just 
power," — a  maxim  noble  in  itself,  but  which,  as  in  the  present  case,  may  be 
perverted  to  the  worst  of  purposes, — they  next  declared,  “  that  the  commons 
of  England,  assembled  in  parliament,  being  chosen  by  the  people,  and  repre¬ 
senting  them,  have  the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation,  and  that  whatever  is 
enacted  and  declared  law  by  the  commons,  hath  the  force  of  law,  without  the 
consent  of  the  king  or  house  of  peers. ”(3)  This  matter  being  settled,  the 
ordinance  for  the  trial  of  Charles  Stuart,  king  of  England,  was  again  read, 
and  unanimousl)'^  agreed  to. 

“  Should  any  one  have  voluntarily  proposed,”  said  Cromwell,  “  to  bring  the 
king  to  punishment,  I  should  have  regarded  him  as  the  greatest  traitor ;  but 
since  Providence  and  necessity  have  cast  us  upon  it,  I  will  pray  to  God  for  a 
blessing  on  your  counsels,  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  any  advice 
on  this  important  occasion.  Even  I  myself,”  added  he,  “  when  I  was  lately 
offering  up  petitions  for  his  majesty’s  restoration,  felt  my  tongue  cleave  to 


(1)  Rushworth,  vol.  viii.  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  Hume.  vol.  vii. 
(3)  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvii. 


(2;  Id.  ibid. 
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the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  considered  this  supernatural  movement  as  the 
answer  which  Heaven,  having  rejected  the  king,  had  sent  to  my  supplica¬ 
tions  !”(1) 

Colonel  Harrison,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  the  most  furious  enthusiast  in 
the  army,  was  sent  with  a  strong  party  to  conduct  the  king  to  London.  All 
the  exterior  symbols  of  sovereignty  were  now  withdrawn,  and  Charles  was 
sensible,  that  a  period  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  put  to  his  life ;  yet  could  he 
not  persuade  himself,  after  all  the  steps  that  had  been  taken,  that  his  enemies 
really  meant  to  conclude  their  violences  by  a  public  trial  and  execution. 
The  form  of  the  trial,  however,  was  soon  regulated,  and  the  high  court  of 
justice,  or  rather  of  iniquity,  fully  constituted.  It  sat  in  Westminster  hall, 
and  consisted  of  near  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  as  named  by  the  com¬ 
mons  ;  though  scarce  seventy  ever  attended,  and  few  of  these  were  men  of 
either  birth  or  character.  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Harrison,  and  other  officers  of 
the  army,  some  members  of  the  lower  house,  and  some  citizens  of  London, 
were  the  awful  judges  appointed  to  try  their  sovereign.  Bradshaw,  a  lawyer, 
was  chosen  president ;  Coke,  another  lawyer,  was  appointed  solicitor  for  the 
people  of  England ;  and  Dorislaus,  Steele,  and  Aske  were  named  assistants. 

Though  the  king  had  long  been  detained  a  prisoner,  and  was  now  produced 
as  a  criminal,  he  still  remembered  what  he  owed  to  himself  before  such  an 
inferior  tribunal,  and  sustained  with  composure  and  magnanimity  the  majesty 
of  the  throne.  Being  conducted  to  a  chair,  placed  within  the  bar,  he  took 
his  seat  with  his  hat  on,  and  surveyed  his  judges  with  an  air  of  dignified  dis¬ 
dain.  The  solicitor  represented,  in  the  name  of  the  commons,  that  Charles 
Stuart,  being  admitted  king  of  England,  and  intrusted  with  a  limited  power, 
had  nevertheless,  from  a  wicked  design  to  erect  an  unlimited  and  tyrannical 
government,  traitorously  and  maliciously  levied  war  against  the  present  par¬ 
liament,  and  the  people  whom  they  represented,  and  was  therefore  impeached 
as  a  tyrant,  -traitor,  murderer,  and  a  public  and  implacable  enemy  to  the 
commonwealth.  When  the  charge  was  finished,  the  president  directed  his 
discourse  to  the  king,  and  told  him  that  the  court  expected  his  answer. 
Charles,  with  great  temper  and  firmness,  declined  the  authority  of  the  court. 
Having  been  engaged  in  a  treaty  with  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and 
having  finished  almost  every  article,  he  had  expected,  he  said,  before  this 
time,  to  be  brought  to  his  capital  in  another  manner,  and  to  have  been 
restored  to  his  power,  dignity, and  revenue, as  well  as  to  his  personal  liberty; 
that  he  could  now  perceive  no  appearance  of  the  upper  house,  so  essential  a 
part  of  the  constitution ;  and  had  learned,  that  even  the  commons,  whose 
authority  was  pleaded,  were  subdued  by  lawless  force ;  that  the  whole 
authority  of  the  state,  though  free  and  united,  was  not  entitled  to  try  him, 
their  hereditary  king ;  that  he  acknowledged  he  had  a  trust  committed  to 
him,  and  one  most  sacred  and  inviolable :  he  was  intrusted  with  the  liberties 
of  his  people,  and  would  not  now  betray  them,  by  recognising  a  power 
founded  on  the  most  atrocious  violence  and  usurpation  ;  that  having  taken 
arms,  and  frequently  exposed  his  life  in  defence  of  public  liberty,  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  willing,  in  this 
last  and  most  solemn  scene,  to  seal  with  his  blood  those  precious  rights,  for 
which,  though  unsuccessfully,  he  had  struggled  so  long.(2)  The  president 
still  contended  that  the  king  must  not  decline  the  authority  of  his  judges  ; 
that  they  overruled  his  objections  ;  that  they  were  delegated  by  the  people, 
the  only  source  of  all  lawful  power;  and  that  kings  themselves  act  only  in 
trust  from  that  community,  which  had  invested  this  high  court  of  justice 
with  its  jurisdiction. 

Three  times  was  Charles  produced  before  the  court,  and  as  often  declined 
its  jurisdiction.  On  the  fourth  sitting,  the  judges  having  examined  some 
witnesses,  by  whom  it  was  proved  that  the  king  had  appeared  in  arms  against 
the  forces  commissioned  by  the  parliament,  they  pronounced  sentence  against 

(1)  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvii. 

(2)  StoteTVtaJjjVOl.  ii.  RusUworth,  vol.  Viii  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  C.  Walker's  jF/ist.  a/ /ndcpeiiiieitcy 
Jjudlow,  Vol.  i. 
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him ;  adjudging-,  that  he,  the  said  Charles  Stuart,  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer, 
and  public  enemy,  should  be  put  to  death,  by  the  severing  of  his  head  from 
his  body.  Firm  and  intrepid  in  all  his  appearances  before  his  judges,  the  un¬ 
fortunate  monarch  never  forgot  himself  either  as  a  prince  or  as  a  man ;  nor 
did  he  discover  any  emotion  at  this  extraordinary  sentence,  but  seemed  to 
look  down,  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  contempt,  on  all  the  efforts  of  human 
malice  and  iniquity.(l)  Three  days  were  allowed  him  between  his  sentence 
and  execution.  These  he  passed  in  great  tranquillity,  occupied  himself 
chiefly  in  reading  and  devotion,  and  every  night  slept  as  sound  as  usual, 
though  the  noise  of  workmen  employed  in  framing  the  scaffold,  and  making 
other  preparations  for  his  exit,  continually  resounded  in  his  ears. (2) 

Charles,  however,  though  thus  oppressed  by  a  rebellious  faction,  was  not 
suffered  to  die  without  the  tear  of  compassion,  or  the  interposition  of  friendly 
powers.  The  people,  who,  in  their  misguided  fury,  had  before  so  violently 
rejected  him,  now  avowed  him  for  their  monarch,  by  their  generous  sorrow ; 
nor  could  they  forbear  pouring  forth  their  prayers  for  his  preservation,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  rod  of  tyranny  that  hung  over  them.  The  French  ambas¬ 
sador,  by  orders  from  his  court,  interposed  in  the  king’s  behalf ;  the  Dutch 
employed  their  good  offices  ;  the  Scots  exclaimed  and  protested  against  the 
intended  violence,  which  insultingly  pretended  to  conceal  Itself  under  the 
semblance  of  law  and  justice;  and  the  queen  and  the  prince  of  Wales  wrote 
pathetic  letters  to  the  parliament.  But  all  their  solicitations  were  in  vain. 
Nothing  could  alter  the  resolutions  of  men  whose  ambitious  projects  required 
the  blood  of  their  sovereign  as  a  seal. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  the  king  rose  early,  and  continued  his 
devotions  till  noon,  assisted  by  bishop  Juxon ;  a  man  whose  mild  and  steady 
virtues  very  much  resembled  those  of  his  sovereign.  The  street  before 
Whitehall  was  the  place  destined  for  the  execution ;  it  being  intended,  by 
choosing  that  place,  to  display  more  fully  the  triumph  of  popular  justice  over 
tyrannical  power.  And  Charles,  having  drank  a  glass  of  wine,  and  ate  a  bit 
of  bread,  walked  through  the  banqueting  house  to  the  scaffold,  which  was 
covered  with  black  cloth.  In  the  middle  of  it  appeared  the  block  and  axe, 
with  two  executioners  in  masks.  Several  troops  of  horse  and  companies 
of  foot  were  placed  around  it ;  and  a  vast  number  of  spectators  waited,  in 
silent  horror,  at  a  greater  distance.  The  king  eyed  all  these  solemn  prepa¬ 
rations  with  great  composure ;  and  finding  that  he  could  not  expect  to  be 
heard  by  the  people,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  few  about  his  person,  but 
particul’drly  to  colonel  Tomlinson,  to  whose  care  he  had  been  lately  com¬ 
mitted,  and  on  whom  he  had  wrought  an  entire  conversion.  He  vindicated 
himself  from  the  accusation  of  having  commenced  war  against  his  parlia¬ 
ment.  But,  although  innocent  towards  his  people,  he  acknowledged  the  equity 
of  his  execution  in  the  eye  of  Heaven ;  and  observed,  that  an  unjust  sen¬ 
tence  which  he  had  suffered  to  take  effect  upon  the  earl  of  Strafford,  was  now 
punished  by  an  unjust  sentence  upon  himself.(3)  He  declared,  that  he  for- 


(i)  State  Trials,  volii.  Rushworth,  vol.viii.  Clarendon,  vol.v.  C-Walkef  a  Hist,  of  Independency, 
Ludlow,  vol.  i.  (2)  C.  Walker’s  Hist,  of  Independency. 

(3)  I  have  formerly  taken  occasion  to  observe,  that  Charles  ought  not  to  have  given  his  assent  to  the 
bill  of  attainder  against  Strafford,  unless  he  thought  his  minister  had  exceeded  his  instructions.  This 
solemn  expression  of  remorse  proves  that  the  king  believed  him  guiltless.  And  Strafford’s  vindication  of 
himself  from  the-  accusation  of  rigour,  in  a  letter  to  his  intimate  fiiend,  sir  Christopher  Wandesworth, 
fully  justifies  the  character  I  have  given  of  him,  explains  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  and  evinces  the 
necessity  of  strong  measures,  as  well  as  their  conformity  to  the  will  of  his  master.  “  I  have  been  repre¬ 
sented,”  says  he,  “  rather  as  a  bashaw  of  Buda,  than  the  minister  of  a  pious  and  Christian  king.  How- 
beit,  if  I  were  not  much  mistaken  in  myself,  it  was  quite  the  contrary.  No  man  could  show  wherein  I 
had  expressed  it  in  my  nature ;  no  friend  would  charge  me  with  it  in  my  private  conversation ;  no  crea¬ 
ture  had  found  it  in  the  management  of  my  domestic  affairs:  so  if  I  stood  so  clear  in  all  these  resjiects,  it 
was  to  be  confessed  by  any  equal  inind  that  It  was  not  any  thir>g  within,  but  the  necessity  of  his  ma  jesty's 
service,  which  enforced  me  into  a  seeming  strictness  outwardly.  And  that  was  the  reason  indeed;  for 
where  I  found  a  crown,  a  church,  and  a  people  spoiled,  I  could  not  imagine  to  redeem  them  from  under 
the  pressure  with  gracious  smiles  and  gentle  looks.  Where  a  dominion  was  once  gotten  and  settled,  it 
might  be  stayed  and  kept  where  it  was  by  soft  and  moderate  counsels ;  but  where  a  sovereignty  (be  it 
spoken  with  reverence)  was  going  down  the  hill,  the  nature  of  men  did  so  easily  side  into  the  paths  of 
uncontrolled  liberty,  as  it  would  not  be  brought  back  without  strength,  nor  be  forced  up  the  hill  agahi  but 
by  vigour.  And  true  it  was,  I  knew  no  other  rule  to  govern  by,  but  by  reward  and  punishment.  If  this 
be  sharpness,  if  this  be  severity,  I  desire  to  be  better  instructed  by  his  majesty  and  their  iordsWps,”  (thii 
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gave  all  his  enemies,  even  the  chief  instruments  of  his  death ;  but  exhorted 
them  and  the  whole  nation  to  return  to  the  ways  of  peace,  by  paying  obe¬ 
dience  to  their  lawful  sovereign,  his  son  and  successor.(l) 

These  exhortations  being  finished,  the  king  prepared  himself  for  the  block ; 
bishop  Juxon,  in  the  mean  time,  warning  him,  that  there  was  but  one  stage 
more  between  him  and  heaven,  and  that,  though  troublesome,  it  was  short. 
“  I  go,”  said  Charles,  “  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where 
no  disturbance  can  arise.”— “  You  are  exchanged,”  replied  the  bishop,  “  from 
a  temporal  to  an  eternal  crown :  a  good  exchange  !”  One  of  the  executioners, 
at  a  single  blow,  severed  the  king’s  head  from  his  body ;  and  the  other,  holding 
it  up,  streaming  with  blood,  cried  aloud,  “  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor  !”(2) 
Grief,  terror,  and  indignation  took  at  once  hold  of  the  hearts  of  the  astonished 
spectators  ;  each  of  whom  seemed  to  accuse  himself  either  of  active  disloy¬ 
alty  to  his  murdered  sovereign,  or  with  too  indolent  a  defence  of  his  op¬ 
pressed  cause,  and  to  regard  himself  as  an  accomplice  in  this  horrid  trans¬ 
action,  which  had  fixed  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  character  of  the  nation, 
and  must  expose  it  to  the  vengeance  of  an  offended  Deity.  The  same 
sentiments  spread  themselves  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  The  people 
were  every  where  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  confusion,  as  soon  as 
informed  of  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  the  king,  and  filled  with  unrelenting 
hatred  against  the  authors  of  his  death.  His  sufferings,  his  magnanimity, 
his  patience,  his  piety,  and  his  Christian  deportment,  made  all  his  errors 
be  forgotten ;  and  nothing  was  now  to  be  heard  but  lamentations  and  self- 
reproaches.(3) 

Charles  I.  was  of  a  middling  stature,  strong,  and  well  proportioned.  His 
features  were  regular,  and  his  aspect  sweet  but  melancholy.  He  excelled  in 
horsemanship  and  other  manly  exercises.  His  judgment  was  sound,  his 
taste  elegant,  and  his  general  temper  moderate.  He  was  a  sincere  admirer 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  a  liberal  encourager  of  those  who  pursued  them.  As  a 
man,  his  character  was  unexceptionable,  and  even  highly  exemplary  ;  in  a 
word,  we  may  say  with  lord  Clarendon,  that  “  he  was  the  worthiest  gentle¬ 
man,  the  best  master,  the  best  friend,  the  best  husband,  the  best  father,  and 
the  best  Christian  in  his  dominions  but  he  had  the  misfortune,  as  a  king. 


letter  being  the  substance  of  a  speech  in  the  privy-council,)  “  for  in  truth  it  did  not  seem  so  to  me.  How¬ 
ever,  if  I  were  once  told  tliat  his  majesty  liked  not  to  be  thus  served,  I  would  readily  conform  myself;  fol¬ 
low  the  bent  and  current  of  my  own  disposition,  which  is  to  be  quiet.  Here  his  majesty  interrupted  me, 
and  said,  that  was  no  severity ;  if  I  served  him  otherwise,  I  should  not  serve  him  as  he  expected  from  me." 
Strafford’s  Letters  and  Despatches,  \o\.  ii. 

(1)  State  7'rials,  vol.  ii.  Rushworlh,  vol.  viii.  Whitlocke,  p.  375.  Burnet,  vol.  i.  Herbert’s  Jffem. 


117—127. 

(2)  Id.  ibid.  It  being  remarked  that  the  king,  the  moment  before  he  stretched  out  his  neck  to  the  exe¬ 

cutioner,  had  emphatically  pronounced  the  word  remember  !  great  mysteries  were  supposed  to  be  con¬ 
cealed  under  that  expression  ;  and  the  generals  insisted  that  Juxon  should  inform  them  of  its  latent  mean- 
in".  The  bishop  told  them,  that  the  king  having  frequently  charged  him  to  inculcate  on  his  son  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  his  murderers,  had  taken  this  opportunity,  in  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  to  reiterate  that  desire ; 
and  that  his  mild  spirit  thus  terminated  its  present  course,  by  an  act  of  benevolence  towards  his  greatest 
enemies.  Hume,  vol.  vii.  , ,  ,  , 

(3)  This  disposition  of  mind  was  much  heightened  by  the  appearance  of  the  Icon  Basilik#,  a  work  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  king’s  name  a  few  days  after  his  execution,  and  containing,  besides  his  prayers  in  the  exercise 
of  his  private  devotions,  meditations,  or  self-conversations,  in  which  the  most  blameable  measures  of  his 
government  are  vindicated  or  palliated.  A  performance  so  full  of  piety,  meekness,  and  humanity,  be¬ 
lieved  to  he  written  by  the  royal  martyr,  as  he  was  called  by  the  friends  of  the  church  and  monarchy,  and 
published  at  so  critical  a  time,  had  wonderful  effects  upon  the  nation.  It  passed  rapidly  through  many 
editions  •  and,  independent  of  all  prejudice  or  partiality,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  work  of  merit,  espe¬ 
cially  in’regard  to  style  and  composition.  But  whether  it  be  really  the  production  of  Charles,  or  of  Dr. 
Gauden,  is  a  matter  not  yet  settled  among  tlie  learned ;  though  the  internal  proofs,  it  is  owned,  are 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  advocates  for  this  unfortunate  prince,  whose  style  was,  on  all  occasions,  as 
remarkable  for  its  purity,  neatness,  and  simplicity,  the  characteristics  of  the  Icon,  as  Dr.  Gauden’s  for  the 
opposite  faults.  Along  with  that  performance  were  published  several  others,  and  particularly  a  poem, 
which  has  been  much  admired,  entitled  Majesty  in  Misery,  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  king  during 
his  confinement  in  Carishrook  castle,  in  the  year  1648.  The  first  two  stanzas  of  this  poem  are  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  merit  the  attention  of  the  historian,  as  they  contain  a  vindication  of  Charles’s  veracity,  by 
way  of  appeal  to  an  awful  Judge,  whom  he  could  not  hope  to  deceive. 


“  Great  Monarch  of  the  World,  from  whose  power  springs 
The  potency  and  power  of  kings, 

Record  the  royat  wo  my  suffering  sings ; 

And  teach  my  tongue,  that  ever  did  confine 
Its  faculties  in  Truth's  seraphic  line. 

To  track  the  masons  of  thy  foes  and  mine  I" 
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to  be  educated  in  high  notions  of  the  royal  prerogative,  which  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  support,  at  a  time  when  his  people  were  little  inclined  to 
respect  such  rights  ;(1)  and  to  be  superstitiously  devoted  to  the  religion 
of  his  country,  when  the  violence  of  fanaticism  was  ready  to  overturn  both 
the  church  and  monarchy.  In  the  convulsion  occasioned  by  these  opposite 
humours  and  pretensions,  he  fell  beneath  the  fury  of  an  ambitious  faction,  a 
martyr  to  his  principles  and  the  English  constitution.  Had  he  acceded 
more  early  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  commons,  he  might  perhaps 
have  avoided  his  fate.  Yet  their  furious  encroachments  on  the  prerogative, 
after  those  demands  had  been  granted,  leave  it  doubtful,  whether  they  would, 
at  any  time,  have  been  satisfied  with  equitable  concessions,  or  whether  it  was 
possible  for  Charles,  by  any  line  of  conduct,  to  have  averted  the  evils  that 
overtook  him,  unless  he  had  possessed  vigour  and  capacity  enough  to  have 
crushed  the  rising  spirit  of  liberty ;  an  event  which  must  have  proved  no  less 
dangerous  to  the  constitution  than  the  victory  of  the  parliament.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  that  he  was  too  easy  in  yielding  to  the  opinion  of  others,  and 
too  apt  to  listen  to  violent  counsels.  His  abilities,  like  those  of  his  father, 
shone  more  in  reasoning  than  in  action ;  and  his  virtues,  as  well  as  his  talents, 
were  better  suited  to  private  than  to  public  life.  As  he  wanted  firmness  in 
his  regal  capacity,  he  is  also  reproached  with  want  of  sincerity ;  and  to  these 
two  defects  in  his  character,  but  more  especially  to  a  strong  imputation  to 
the  latter,  from  which  he  cannot  be  altogether  vindicated,  have  been  ascribed, 
by  the  zealous  friends  of  freedom,  the  utter  ruin  of  the  royal  cause,  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  military  despots  over  the  parliament,  and  the  death  of  Charles. 
The  great  body  of  the  commons  were  surely  not  enemies  to  monarchy ;  but 
having  no  confidence  in  the  king,  they  thought  they  could  never  sufficiently 
fetter  him  with  limitations.  Hence  their  rigour,  and  the  rise  of  the  civil  war. 
The  subsequent  events  were  not  within  their  control. 

The  death  of  the  king  was  soon  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monarchy. 
The  commons,  after  having  declared  it  high-treason  to  proclaim,  or  otherwise 
acknowledge  Charles  Stuart,  commonly  called  prince  of  (Vales,  as  sovereign 
of  England,  passed  an  act  abolishing  kingly  power,  as  useless,  burthensome,  and 
dangerous.  They  also  abolished  the  house  of  peers,  as  useless  and  dangerous  ; 
and  ordered  a  new  great-seal  to  be  made,  on  one  side  of  which  was  engraved 
me  date,  and  on  the  other  they  themselves  were  represented  as  assembled  in 
parliament,  with  this  inscription:  “In  the  first  year  of  Freedom,  by  God’s 
BLESSINGS  restored.”(2)  It  was  committed  in  charge  to  a  certain  number  of 
persons,  denominated  the  conservators  of  the  liberties  of  England ;  in  whose 
name  all  public  business  was  transacted,  under  the  direction  of  the  house  of 
commons.  The  king’s  statue  in  the  Exchange  was  thrown  down;  and  on 
the  pedestal  the  following  words  were  inscribed: — Exit  tyrannus,  regum 
ultimns;  “  The  tyrant,  the  last  of  the  kings,  is  gone.”(3) 

We  must  now,  my  dear  Philip,  turn  aside  to  contemplate  the  affairs  on  the 
continent,  and  take  a  view  of  those  events  that  introduced  the  reign  of  Lewis 
XIV.  before  we  carry  farther  the  transactions  of  England. 

(1)  The  king’s  sentiments,  in  regard  to  government,  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  moderate  before  his 
death.  “  Give  belief  to  my  experience.,'''  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  “never  to  tffect  more 
greatness  or  prerogatioe  than  what  is  really  and  ititritisically  for  the  good  of  your  subjects.,  not  the  satis¬ 
faction  favourites.  If  you  thus  use  it,  you  will  never  want  means  to  be  a  lather  to  all,  and  a  bountiful 
prince  to  any  whom  you  incline  to  be  extraordinarily  gracious  to.  You  may  perceive,  that  all  men  trust 
their  treasure  where  it  returns  them  interest ;  and  if  a  prince,  like  the  sea,  receive  and  repay  all  the  fresh 
streams  which  the  rivers  intrust  with  him,  they  will  not  grudge,  but  pride  themselves  to  n»ake  liini  up  an 
ocean.  These  considerations  may  make  you  as  great  a  print  e  as  your  father  Is  a  low  one ;  and  your  state 
may  be  so  much  the  more  established,  as  mine  hath  been  shaken :  for  our  subjects  have  learned,  1  dare 
say,  that  victories  over  their  princes,  are  but  triumphs  over  themselves }  and  so  will  more  unwillingly 
hearken  to  changes  hereafter.”“This  letter  was  written  soon  after  the  last  negotiation  with  the  pariia* 
mem,  in  the  isleof  Wight,  in  1648.  (2)  Journal,  Jau.  1648-9. 

(3)  C.  Walker’s  Hist,  of  Independency,  Clarendon,  vol.  v. 
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A  general  View  ^  the  Eurmean  Continent,  from  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in 
1648,  to  the  Pyrenean  Treaty,  in  1659,  and  the  Peace  of  Oliva,  in  1660. 

Though  the  peace  of  Westphalia  restored  tranquillity  to  Germany  and  the 
north  of  Europe,  war  was  continued  between  France  and  Spain,  as  I  have 
formerly  had  occasion  to  observe, (1)  and  soon  broke  out  among  the  northern 
powers.  France  was,  at  the  same  time,  distracted  by  civil  broils,  though  less 
fatal  than  those  of  England. 

These  broils  were  fomented  by  the  coadjutor-archbishop  of  Paris,  after¬ 
ward  the  famous  cardinal  de  Retz,  so  well  known  by  his  interesting  Memoirs, 
which  unfold  minutely  the  latent  springs  of  the  intrigues  of  state,  and  the 
principles  by  which  they  are  governed.  This  extraordinary  man  united  to 
the  most  profligate  manners  a  profound  genius  and  a  factious  spirit.  Con¬ 
scious  of  his  superior  abilities,  and  jealous  of  the  greatness  of  Mazarine, 
whose  place  of  prime  minister  he  thought  himself  better  qualified  to  fill,  he 
infused  the  same  jealousies  into  the  nobility  and  the  princes  of  the  blood ; 
while  he  roused  the  people  to  sedition,  by  representing,  in  the  strongest 
colours,  the  ignominy  of  submitting  to  the  oppressive  administration  of  a 
stranger.  Yet  that  minister  had  highly  contributed  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
French  monarchy,  by  the  important  possessions  obtained  and  secured  by  the 
treaty  of  Munster;  nor  were  the  taxes  complained  of  more  weighty  than  the 
necessities  of  the  state  required,  or  half  so  burthensome  as  those  which  the 
civil  war  soon  brought  upon  the  kingdom,  besides  its  destructive  rage,  and 
the  advantage  it  gave  to  the  Spanish  arms. 

But  although  the  coadjutor  seems  to  have  had  nothing  less  at  heart  than 
the  good  of  his  country,  such  a  pretence  was  necessary  to  cover  his  ambitious 
projects  ;  and  in  order  still  farther  to  give  a  sanction  to  his  pretended  refor¬ 
mation,  he  artfully  drew  the  parliament  of  Paris  into  his  views.  Inflamed 
with  the  love  of  power,  and  stimulated  by  the  insinuations  of  an  intriguing 
prelate,  the  parliament  boldly  set  its  authority  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
court,  even  before  any  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  had  declared  themselves. 
This  was  a  very  extraordinary  step ;  for  the  parliament  of  Paris,  though  a 
respectable  body,  was  now  no  more  than  the  first  college  of  justice  in  the 
kingdom,  the  ancient  parliaments  or  national  assemblies  having  been  long 
since  abolished.  But  the  people,  deceived  by  the  name,  and  allured  by  the 
successful  usurpations  of  the  English  parliament,  considered  the  parliament 
of  Paris  as  the  parent  of  the  state  ,-(3)  and  under  its  sanction,  and  that  of  the 
archbishop,  they  thought  every  violence  justifiable  against  the  court ;  or,  as 
was  pretended,  against  the  minister. 

Lewis  XIV.  was  yet  in  his  minority,  and  had  discovered  no  symptoms  of 
that  ambitious  spirit  which  afterward  spread  terror  over  Europe.  Anne  of 
Austria,  the  queen-regent,  reposed  her  whole  confidence  in  cardinal  Maza¬ 
rine;  and  Mazarine  had  hitherto  governed  the  kingdom  with  prudence  and 
moderation.  Incensed,  however,  to  see  a  body  of  lawyers,  who  had  pur¬ 
chased  their  places,  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  that  authority  by  which 
they  were  constituted,  he  ordered  the  president  and  one  of  the  most  factious 
counsellors  to  be  arrested,  and  sent  to  prison.  The  populace  rose ;  barri- 
cadoed  the  streets ;  threatened  the  cardinal  and  the  queen-regent ;  and  con¬ 
tinued  their  outrages,  till  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty.(3) 

Thus  encouraged  by  the  support  of  the  people,  the  parliament  and  the  arch- 
bishop  proceeded  in  their  cabals.  The  queen-regent  could  not  appear  in 
public  without  being  insulted.  She  was  continually  reproached  with  sacri- 


(1)  Part  I.  Let.  LXXIV. 

(3)  de  Qui  Jolii  tom.  1. 


(2)  Voltaire,  SiicU  dc  Louis  XIV.  tom.  i.  ciiap.  iiL 
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ficing  the  nation  to  her  friendship  for  Mazarine ;  and  ballads  and  madrigals 
were  sung  in  every  street,  in  order  to  confirm  the  suspicions  entertained  of 
her  virtue,  or  rather  to  circulate  the  tale  of  her  amours.  In  consequence  of 
these  disagreeable  circumstances,  and  apprehensions  of  yet  greater  evils,  the 
queen-regent  left  Paris,  accompanied  by  lier  children  and  her  minister,  and 
retired  to  St.  Germain’s.  Here,  if  we  may  credit  Voltaire,  the  distress  of  the 
royal  family  was  so  great,  that  they  were  obliged  to  pawn  the  crown  jewels, 
in  order  to  raise  money  ;  that  the  king  himself  was  often  in  want  of  common 
necessaries ;  and  that  they  were  forced  to  dismiss  the  pages  of  his  chamber, 
because  they  could  not  afford  them  a  maintenance.(l) 

In  the  mean  time,  the  parliament,  by  solemn  arret,  declared  cardinal  Maza- 
rine  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  and  an  enemy  to  the  kingdom.  This 
was  the  signal  of  hostility  and  revolt.  A  separation  of  parties  now  took 
place ;  and  the  prince  of  Conti,  the  duke  of  Longueville,  the  duke  of  Beaufort 
the  duke  of  Bouillon,  and  their  adherents,  instigated  by  the  factious  spirit  of 
the  coadjutor,  and  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  making  the  wild  proceedings 
of  the  parliament  subservient  to  their  ambitious  views,  came  and  offered  theii 
services  to  that  body.  Seduced  by  the  example  of  Paris,  other  cities,  othei 
parliaments,  and  even  provinces,  revolted  :  the  whole  kingdom  was  a  scene 
of  anarchy  and  confusion.  But  the  conduct  of  the  insurgents  was  every 
where  ludicrous  and  absurd.  Having  no  distinct  aim,  they  had  neither  con¬ 
cert  nor  courage  to  execute  any  enterprise  of  importance  ;  but  wasted  their 
time  in  vain  parade,  until  the  great  Conde,  who,  though  dissatisfied  with  the 
court,  had  engaged  in  the  royal  cause  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  queen- 
regent,  threw  the  capital  into  an  alarm,  and  dispersed  the  undisciplined  troops 
of  the  parliament,  with  no  more  than  six  thousand  men.  A  conference  was 
agreed  to,  and  a  treaty  concluded  at  Roue!,  by  which  a  general  amnesty  was 
granted,  and  a  temporary  quiet  procured,  but  without  any  extinction  of  hatred 
on  either  side.(2) 

While  the  parties  remained  in  such  a  temper,  no  solid  peace  could  be 
expected.  The  court,  however,  returned  to  Paris,  and  the  cardinal  was  received 
by  the  people  with  expressions  of  joy  and  satisfaction.  It  is  this  levity  of  the 
French  nation,  the  absurd  mixture  of  a  frivolous  gallantry  with  the  intrigues 
of  state,  with  plots  and  conspiracies,  and  the  influence  that  the  dutchess  of 
Longueville,  and  other  libertine  women,  had,  in  making  the  most  eminent 
leaders  several  times  change  sides,  that  has  made  these  contemptible  wars 
to  be  considered  with  so  much  attention  by  philosophical  writers. 

A  fresh  instance  of  that  levity  was  soon  displayed.  The  prince  of  Conde, 
always  the  prey  of  a  restless  ambition,  presuming  on  his  great  services,  and 
setting  no  bounds  to  his  pretensions,  repeatedly  insulted  the  queen  and  the 
cardinal.  He  also,  by  his  haughtiness,  disgusted  the  coadjutor,  and  entered 
into  cabals  against  the  court  with  other  factious  leaders.  By  the  advice  of 
this  intriguing  prelate,  Conde  was  arrested  at  the  council  table,  together  with 
the  prince  of  Conti  and  the  duke  of  Longueville,  the  very  heads  of  the  male- 
contents  ;  and  the  citizens  of  Paris,  with  bonfires  and  public  rejoicings,  cele¬ 
brated  the  imprisonment  of  those  turbulent  spirits,  whom  they  had  lately 
adored  as  their  deliverers.  (3) 

But  the  triumph  of  the  minister  was  of  short  duration.  The  imprisonment 
of  the  princes  roused  their  partisans  to  arms  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  young  king’s  uncle,  whom  the  cardinal  had 
slighted,  became  the  head  of  the  malecontents.  Mazarine,  after  setting  the 
princes  at  liberty,  in  hopes  of  conciliating  their  favour,  was  obliged  to  fly, 
first  to  Liege,  and  then  to  Cologne ;  where  he  continued  to  govern  the  queen- 
regent,  as  if  he  had  never  quitted  the  court.  By  their  intrigues,  assisted  by 
the  coadjutor,  who,  though  he  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  these  new  dis¬ 
turbances  was  again  dissatisfied  with  his  party,  the  duke  of  Bouillon  and  his 
brother  Turenne  were  detached  from  the  malecontents.  Mazarine  re-entered 

(1)  SMe,  chap.  iii. 

(2)  Mem.  de  Mad.  Motteville,  tom.  iii.  Mem.  de  Oui  Joli,  tom.  i.  Mem.  de  Card,  de  Retz,  tom.'i. 

(3)  Mm.  de  Card,  de  Retz,  tom.  ii.  Mm.  du  Comte  de  Brienne,  tom.  iii. 
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the  kingdom,  escorted  by  six  thousand  men.  Conde  once  more  flew  to  arms ; 
and  the” parliament  declared  him  guilty  of  high-treason,  nearly  at  the  same 
time  that  it  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  the  cardinal,  against  whom  only  he 
had  taken  the  field  !(1) 

The  great,  but  inconsistent  Conde,  in  this  extremity  of  his  fortune,  threw 
himself  upon  the  protection  of  Spain ;  and,  after  pursuing  the  cardinal  and 
the  court  from  province  to  province,  he  entered  Paris  with  a  body  of  Spanish 
troops.  The  people  were  filled  with  admiration  of  his  valour,  and  the  par¬ 
liament  was  struck  with  awe.  In  the  mean  time,  Turenne,  who,  by  his  mas¬ 
terly  retreats,  had  often  saved  the  king  when  his  escape  seenied  imprac¬ 
ticable,  now  conducted  him  within  sight  of  his  capital ;  and  Lewis,  from  the 
eminence  of  Charonne,  beheld  the  famous  battle  of  St.  Antoine,  near  the 
suburb  of  that  name,  where  the  two  greatest  generals  in  France  performed 
wonders  at  the  head  of  a  few  men.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  being  doubtful 
what  conduct  to  pursue,  remained  in  his  palace,  as  did  the  coadjutor-arch¬ 
bishop,  now  cardinal  de  Retz.  The  parliament  waited  the  event  of  the  battle 
before  it  published  any  decree.  The  people,  equally  afraid  of  the  troops  of 
both  parties,  had  shut  the  city  gates,  and  would  suffer  nobody  either  to  go  in 
or  out.  The  combat  long  remained  suspended,  and  many  gallant  noblemen 
were  killed  or  wounded.  At  last  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  prince  of 
Conde,  by  a  very  singular  exertion  of  female  intrepidity.  The  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  more  resolute  than  her  father,  had  the  boldness  to  order 
the  cannon  of  the  Bastile,  to  be  fired  upon  the  king’s  troops,  and  Turenne 
was  obliged  to  retire. (2)  “These  cannon  have  killed  her  husband !”  said 
Mazarine,  when  informed  of  that  circumstance,  knowing  how  ambitious  she 
was  of  being  married  to  a  crowned  head,  and  that  she  hoped  to  be  queen  of 
France.(3) 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  parliament  declared  the  duke  of  Orleans 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom;  an  incomprehensible  title  that  had  formerly 
been  bestowed  on  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  during  the  time  of  the  league  ;  and 
the  prince  of  Conde  was  styled  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  France. 
These  new  dignities,  however,  were  of  short  duration.  A  popular  tumult,  in 
which  several  citizens  were  killed,  and  of  which  the  prince  of  Conde  was 
supposed  to  be  the  author,  obliged  him  to  quit  Paris,  where  he  found  his 
credit  fast  declining;  and  the  king,  in  order  to  appease  his  subjects,  being 
now  of  age,  dismissed  Mazarine,  who  retired  to  Sedan. 

That  measure  had  the  desired  effect.  The  people  every  where  returned 
to  their  allegiance ;  and  Lewis  entered  his  capital,  amid  the  acclamations  of 
persons  of  all  ranks.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  banished  the  court,  and  car¬ 
dinal  de  Retz  committed  to  prison.  Conde,  being  condemned  to  lose  his 
head,  continued  his  unhappy  engagements  with  Spain.  The  parliament  was 
humbled,  and  Mazarine  recalled  ;(4)  when,  finding  his  power  more  firmly 
established  than  ever,  the  subtle  Italian,  in  the  exultation  of  his  heart  at  the 
universal  homage  that  was  paid  him,  looked  down  with  an  eye  of  contempt 
on  the  levity  of  the  French  nation,  and  determined  to  make  them  feel  the 
pressure  of  his  administration,  of  which  they  had  formerly  complained  with¬ 
out  reason. 

During  these  ludicrous  but  pernicious  wars,  which  for  several  years  dis¬ 
tracted  France,  the  Spaniards,  though  feeble,  were  not  altogether  inactive. 
They  had  recovered  Barcelona,  after  a  tedious  siege ;  they  had  taken  Casal 
from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  attached  the  duke  of  Mantua  to  their  interest, 
by  restoring  that  place  to  him :  they  had  reduced  Gravelines,  and  again  made 
themselves  masters  of  Dunkirk.  But  Lewis  XIV,  being  now  in  full  pos¬ 
session  of  his  kingdom,  and  Turenne  opposed  to  Conde,  the  face  of  affairs 
was  soon  changed ;  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  Don  Lewis  de  Haro, 
nephew  to  the  late  minister  Olivares,  who  governed  Spain  and  Philip  IV. 
with  as  absolute  an  ascendant  as  Mazarine  did  France  and  her  young  king. 


(1)  Voltaire,  Siecle  de  Louis  Xiy.  chap.  iv. 

(2)  Mem.  de  Mad.  Motteville,  toin.  V.  Mm,  de  Out  Joli,  tom.  ii. 

(3)  Voltaire,  Sidcle,  chap.  iv.  (4)  Id.  ibid. 
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The  first  event  that  gave  a  turn  to  the  war  was  the  relief  of  Arras.  The 
siege  of  this  city  was  undertaken  by  the  prince  of  Conde,  the  archduke 
Leopold,  and  the  count  de  Fuensaldagna,  and  pressed  with  great  vigour. 
The  marshals  Turenne  and  De  la  Ferte,  who  had  formed  the  siege  of  Stenay, 
a  place  strong  and  well  defended,  came  and  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  tried  every  method  to  oblige  them  to  abandon  their 
enterprise,  but  without  effect.  At  length,  Stenay  surrendered,  and  another 
division  of  the  French  army,  under  the  marshal  de  Hoquincourt,  joined 
Turenne,  who,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  principal  officers,  resolved  to 
force  the  Spanish  lines.  This  he  performed  with  great  success,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  baggage,  artillery,  and  ammunition  of  the  enemy. (1) 
Conde,  however,  gained  no  less  honour  than  his  rival.  After  defeating  the 
marshal  de  Hoquincourt,  and  repulsing  De  la  Ferte,  he  retreated  gloriously 
himself,  by  covering  the  flight  of  the  vanquished  Spaniards,  and  saving  the 
shattered  remains  of  their  army.  “  I  am  informed,”  said  Philip  IV.  in  his 
letter  of  acknowledgment  to  the  prince,  “  that  every  thing  was  lost,  and  that 
you  have  recovered  every  thing.”(2) 

This  success,  which  Mazarine  vainly  ascribed  to  himself,  because  he  and 
the  king  were,  at  the  time,  within  a  few  leagues  of  Arras,  was  nearly  ba¬ 
lanced  by  the  relief  of  Valenciennes,  where  fortune  shifted  sides,  and  taught 
Conde,  his  victorious  competitor,  to  seek,  in  his  turn,  the  honours  of  war  in 
a  retreat.  The  siege  of  that  place  had  been  undertaken  by  Turenne  and 
De  la  Ferte,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  lines  were  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  operations  in  great  forwardness,  when  the  prince  of  Conde 
and  Don  John  of  Austria,  bastard  son  of  Philip  IV.,  advanced  towards,  with 
an  equal  if  not  superior  army,  and  forced,  in  the  night,  the  lines  of  the 
quarter  where  the  marshal  De  la  Ferte  commanded.  Turenne  flew  to  his 
assistance,  but  all  his  valour  and  conduct  were  not  sufficient  to  restore  the 
battle.  He  carried  off  his  artillery  and  baggage,  however,  unmolested  ;  and 
even  halted,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  as  if  he  had  been  desirous  to 
renew  the  combat.  Astonished  at  his  cool  intrepidity,  the  Spaniards  did  not 
dare  to  attack  him.  He  continued  his  march;  and  took  Capelle,  in  sight  of 
Don  John  and  the  prince  of  Conde. (3)  It  was  this  talent  of  at  once  inspir¬ 
ing  confidence  into  his  troops,  and  intimidating  his  enemies  by  the  boldness 
of  his  enterprises,  that  made  Turenne  superior  to  any  general  of  his  age. 
Conscious  that  his  force  would  be  estimated  by  the  magnitude  of  his  under¬ 
takings,  after  he  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  prudence,  he  conquered  no 
less  by  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  than  of  the  art  of  war ;  and  he  had 
the  singular  good  fortune  to  escape  the  most  imminent  dangers,  by  seeming 
to  be  above  them. 

Thus  for  a  time  the  balance  was  held  almost  even  between  France  and 
Spain,  by  the  address  of  two  able  ministers,  and  the  operations  of  two  great 
generals.  But  when  the  crafty  IMazarine,  by  sacrificing  to  the  pride  of  Crom¬ 
well,  drew  England  to  the  assistance  of  France,  Spain  was  no  longer  able  to 
maintain  the  contest.  Dunkirk,  the  most  important  fortress  in  Flanders,  was 
the  first  object  of  their  united  efforts.  Twenty  English  ships  blocked  up  the 
harbour,  while  a  French  army,  under  Turenne,  and  six  thousand  English 
veterans,  besieged  the  town  by  land.  The  prince  of  Conde  and  Don  John 
came  to  its  relief :  Turenne  led  out  his  army  to  give  them  battle ;  and  by  the 
obstinate  valour  of  the  English,  and  the  impetuosity  of  the  French  troops, 
the  Spaniards  were  totally  defeated  near  the  Downs,  in  spite  of  the  most 
vigorous  exertions  of  the  great  Conde.  Dunkirk  surrendered  ten  days  after, 
and  was  delivered  to  the  English  according  to  treaty.  Fumes,  Dixmude, 
Oudenarde,  Menin,  Ypres,  and  Gravelines,  also  submitted  to  the  anus  of 
France  :(4)  and  Spain  saw  the  necessity  of  suing  for  peace. 

One  great  object  of  Mazarine’s  policy  was,  to  obtain  the  house  of  Bourbon 
the  eventual  succession  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  With  this  view  he  had 

(1)  Hist,  de  Vicomte  de  Turenne,  tom.  iv.  (2)  Voltaire,  Sidde  de  Tonis  XIV.  tom.  i.  c,5. 

(3)  /.ffl  Viede  Tarcnae,  p.29B.  Hainault,  Cftronoi.  ffist.  de  France,  tom.  ii.  Voltaire,  Sidcte  tom.  i.  c.  i. 

(4)  Id.  ibid.  ’ 
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formerly  proffered  peace  to  Philip  IV.  by  proposing  a  marriage  between  the 
infanta,  Maria  Theresa,  and  Lewis  XIV.  But  as  the  king  of  Spain  had,  at 
that  time,  only  one  son,  whose  unhealthy  infancy  rendered  his  life  precarious, 
the  proposal  was  rejected ;  lest  the  infanta,  who  might  probably  become 
heiress  to  the  Spanish  dominions,  should  carry  her  right  into  the  house  of  an 
enemy.  That  obstacle,  however,  was  now  removed.  The  king  of  Spain  had 
got  another  son,  by  a  second  wife,  and  the  queen  was  again  with  child.  It 
was  therefore  agreed,  that  the  infanta  should  be  given  to  Lewis  XIV.,  in 
order  to  procure  peace  to  the  exhausted  monarchy ;  and,  the  better  to  settle 
the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty,  cardinal  Mazarine  and  Don  Lewis  de  Haro  met 
on  the  frontier  of  both  kingdoms,  in  the  isle  of  Pheasants  in  the  Pyrenees. 
There,  after  many  conferences  and  much  ceremony,  all  things  were  adjusted, 
by  the  two  ministers,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  Philip  agreed  to 
pardon  the  rebellious  Catalans,  and  Lewis  to  receive  Conde  into  favour; 
Spain  renounced  all  pretensions  to  Alsace ;  and  the  long-disputed  succession 
of  Juliers  was  granted  to  the  duke  of  Neuburg.(l) 

In  little  more  than  a  year  after  signing  the  Pyrenean  treaty  died  cardinal 
Mazarine,  and  left  the  reins  of  government  to  Lewis  XIV.,  who  had  become 
impatient  of  a  yoke  which  he  was  afraid  to  shake  off.  Historians  have 
seldom  done  justice  to  the  character  of  this  accomplished  statesman,  whose 
political  caution  restrained  the  vigour  of  his  spirit,  and  the  lustre  of  whose 
genius  was  concealed  beneath  his  profound  dissimulation.  If  his  schemes 
were  less  comprehensive,  or  his  enterprises  less  bold  than  those  of  Richelieu, 
they  were  less  extravagant. (2)  He  has  been  accused  of  avarice,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  with  justice ;  yet  if  we  reflect  that,  being  an  indigent  foreigner  himself, 
he  married  seven  nieces  to  French  noblemen  of  the  first  distinction,  and  left 
his  nephew  duke  of  Nevers,  we  shall  perhaps  be  inclined  partly  to  forgive 
him.  So  many  matches  could  not  be  formed  without  money :  and  the  pride 
of  raising  one’s  family  is  no  contemptible  passion.  He  had  the  singular 
honour  of  extending  the  limits  of  the  French  monarchy,  while  France  was 
distracted  by  intestine  hostilities ;  and  of  twice  restoring  peace  to  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  after  the  longest  and  most  bloody  wars  it  had  ever  known. 
Nor  must  we  forget  his  attention  to  the  Spanish  succession,  which  has  since 
made  the  house  of  Bourbon  so  formidable  to  its  neighbours,  and  is  a  striking 
proof  of  his  political  foresight.  His  leading  maxim  was.  That  force  ought 
never  to  be  employed  but  in  default  of  other  means  ;  and  his  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  mankind,  the  most  essential  of  all  mental  acquisitions  for  a  minis¬ 
ter,  enabled  him  often  to  accomplish  his  views  without  it.  When  absolutely 
necessary,  we  have  seen  him  employ  it  with  effect. 

The  affairs  of  Germany  and  the  northern  crowns  now  claim  our  attention. 

That  tranquillity  which  the  peace  of  Westphalia  had  restored  to  Germany 
continued  unmolested  till  the  death  of  Ferdinand  HI.  in  1657,  when  an  inter¬ 
regnum  of  five  months  ensued,  and  the  diet  was  violently  agitated  in  regard 
to  the  choice  of  a  successor.  At  last,  however,  his  son  Leopold  was  raised 
to  the  imperial  throne ;  for  although  jealousies  prevailed  among  some  of  the 
electors,  on  account  of  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  greater 
number  were  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  choice,  in  order  to  prevent 
more  alarming  dangers.  While  the  Turks  remained  masters  of  Buda,  the 
French  in  possession  of  Alsace,  and  the  Swedes  of  Pomerania,  a  powerful 
emperor  seemed  necessary.(3) 

The  first  measure  of  Leopold’s  reign  was  the  finishing  of  an  alliance, 

(1)  Voltaire,  ubi  sup.  P.  Daniel,  tom.  v. 

(2)  Voltaire  has  placed  the  talents  of  these  two  ministers  in  a  just  point  of  view,  by  applying  them  to 
the  same  object,  along  with  a  less  worthy  associate,  in  order  to  make  the  illustration  more  perfect.  “  If, 
for  example, ’’.says  he,  “the  subjection  of  Rochelle  had  been  undertaken  by  such  a  genius  as  Cesar  Borgia, 
he  would,  under  the  sanction  of  the  most  sacred  oaths,  have  drawn  the  principal  inhabitants  into  his 
camp,  and  there  have  put  them  to  death.  Mazarine  would  have  got  possession  of  the  place  two  or  three 
years  later,  by  corrupting  the  magistrates,  and  sowing  discord  among  the  citizens.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in 
imitation  of  Ale.xander  the  Great,  laid  a  boom  across  the  harbour,  and  entered  Rochelle  as  a  conqueror ; 
but  had  the  sea  been  a  little  more  turbulent,  or  the  English  a  little  more  diligent,  Rochelle  might  have  been 
saved,  and  Richelieu  called  a  rash  and  inconsiderate  projector Sidcle,  tom.  i.  c.  v. 

(3)  Annal.  de  I'Emp.  tom.  ii. 
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which  his  father  had  begun,  with  Poland  and  Denmark,  in  opposition  to 
Sweden.  But  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  the  events  to  which  this  alli¬ 
ance  gave  birth,  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  northern  kingdoms. 

Sweden  had  been  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  military  reputation  by  the 
victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  was  considered  as  the  champion  of  the 
Protestant  cause ;  but  who  gratified  his  own  ambition  and  love  of  glory,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  protected  the  liberties  of  Germany,  which  his  immature 
death  only  perhaps  prevented  him  from  overturning.  And  his  daughter 
Christina,  no  less  ambitious  of  fame,  though  neither  in  the  camp  nor  cabinet, 
immortalized  her  short  reign,  by  declaring  herself  the  patroness  of  learning 
and  the  polite  arts.  She  drew  to  her  court  Grotius,  Vossius,  Des  Cartes,  and 
other  eminent  men,  whom  she  liberally  rewarded.  But  her  studies,  in  general, 
were  too  antiquated  and  abstract  to  give  lustre  to  her  character  as  a  woman ; 
and,  by  occupying  too  much  her  attention,  they  were  injurious  to  her  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  queen.  She  acceded  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  as  I  have  formerly 
had  occasion  to  observe,  from  a  desire  of  indulging  her  passion  for  study, 
rather  than  out  of  any  regard  to  the  happiness  of  Sweden  or  the  repose  of 
Europe.  That  peace  lightened  the  cares  of  government ;  but  they  were  still 
too  weighty  for  Christina.  “  I  think  I  see  the  devil !”  said  she,  “  when  ray 
secretary  enters  with  his  despatches. ”(1) 

In  order  to  enable  the  queen  to  pursue  her  literary  amusements,  without 
disadvantage  to  the  state,  the  senate  of  Sweden  proposed,  that  she  should 
marry  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus,  prince  palatine  of  Deux-Ponts,  for 
whom  she  had  been  designed  from  her  infancy.  But  although  this  prince 
appears  to  have  been  a  favourite,  and  Christina’s  conduct  proves  that  she  was 
by  no  means  insensible  to  the  passion  of  the  sexes,  like  our  Elizabeth,  she 
did  not  choose  to  give  herself  a  master.  She  prevailed,  however,  with  the 
states  to  declare  Charles  Gustavus  her  successor;  a  measure  by  which  she 
kept  herself  at  liberty,  secured  the  tranquillity  of  Sweden,  and  repressed  the 
ambition  of  some  great  families,  who  might,  in  case  of  her  death,  otherwise 
have  offered  pretensions  to  the  crown. 

But  the  Swedes,  among  whom  refinement  had  made  little  progress,  but 
whose  martial  spirit  was  now  at  its  height,  and  among  whom  policy  was 
well  understood,  could  not  bear  to  see  the  daughter  of  the  great  Gustavus 
devote  her  time  and  her  talents  solely  to  the  study  of  dead  languages ;  to  the 
disputes  about  vortexes,  innate  ideas,  and  other  unavailing  speculations ;  to 
a  taste  for  medals,  statues,  pictures,  and  public  spectacles,  in  contempt  of 
the  nobler  cares  of  royalty.  And  they  were  yet  more  displeased  to  find  the 
resources  of  the  kingdom  exhausted,  in  what  they  considered  as  inglorious 
pursuits  and  childish  amusements.  A  universal  discontent  arose,  and 
Christina  was  again  pressed  to  marry.  The  disgust  occasioned  by  this  im¬ 
portunity  first  suggested  to  her  the  idea  of  quitting  the  throne.  She  accord¬ 
ingly  signified  her  intention  of  resigning,  in  a  letter  to  Charles  Gustavus, 
and  of  surrendering  her  crown  in  full  senate. 

But  Charles,  trained  in  dissimulation,  and  fearing  the  queen  had  laid  a 
snare  for  him,  rejected  her  proposal,  and  prayed  that  God  and  Sweden  might 
long  preserve  her  majesty.  Perhaps  he  flattered  himself,  that  the  senate 
would  accept  her  resignation,  and  appoint  him  to  the  government,  in 
recompense  for  his  modesty;  but  he  was  deceived,  if  these  were  his  expec¬ 
tations.  The  senate  and  the  chief  officers  of  state,  headed  by  the  chancellor 
Oxenstiern,  waited  upon  the  queen.  And  whether  Christina  had  a  mind  to 
alarm  her  discontented  subjects,  and  establish  herself  more  firmly  on  the 
throne,  by  pretending  to  desert  it,  or  whatever  else  might  be  her  motive  for 
resigning ;  in  a  word,  whether  having  renounced  the  crown  out  of  vanity, 
which  dictated  most  of  her  actions,  she  was  disposed  to  resume  it  out  of 
caprice ;  she  submitted,  or  pretended  to  submit,  to  the  importunity  of  her 
subjects  and  successor,  and  consented  to  reign,  on  condition  that  she  should 
be  no  more  pressed  to  marry.  (2) 


(1)  Mm.  de  Christine. 


(3)  Puffend.  lib.  vi.  Arclcenholtz,  tom.  1. 
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Finding  it  impossible,  however,  to  reconcile  her  literary  pursuits,  or  more 
properly  her  love  of  ease  and  her  romantic  turn  of  mind,  with  the  duties  of 
her  station,  Christina  finally  resigned  her  crown  in  1654;  and  Charles  Gus- 
tavus  ascended  the  throne  of  Sweden,  under  the  name  of  Charles  X.  After 
despoiling  the  palace  of  every  thing  curious  or  valuable,  she  left  her  capital 
and  her  kingdom,  as  the  abodes  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  She  travelled 
through  Germany  in  men’s  clothes ;  and  having  a  design  of  fixing  her  resi¬ 
dence  at  Rome,  ihat  she  might  have  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the 
precious  remains  of  antiquity,  she  embraced  the  Catholic  religion  at  Brussels, 
and  solemnly  renounced  Lutheranism  at  Inspruck.(l)  The  Catholics  consi¬ 
dered  this  conversion  as  a  great  triumph,  and  the  Protestants  were  not  a  little 
mortified  at  the  defection  of  so  celebrated  a  woman ;  but  both  without  reason ; 
for  the  queen  of  Sweden,  who  had  an  equal  contempt  for  the  peculiarities  of 
the  two  religions,  meant  only  to  conform,  in  appearance,  to  the  tenets  of  the 
people  among  whom  she  intended  to  live,  in  order  to  enjoy  more  agreeably 
the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse.  Of  this  her  letters  afford  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  to  silence  the  cavillers  of  either  party. 

But  Christina,  like  most  sovereigns  who  have  quitted  a  throne  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  cares  of  royalty,  found  herself  no  less  uneasy  in  private  life : 
so  tnie  it  is,  that  happiness  depends  on  the  mind,  not  on  the  condition !  She 
soon  discovered,  that  a  queen  without  power  was  a  very  insignificant  charac¬ 
ter  in  Italy,  and  is  supposed  to  have  repented  of  her  resignation.  But  how¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  she  became  tired  of  her  situation,  and  made 
two  journeys  into  France;  where  she  was  received  with  much  respect  by 
the  learned,  whom  she  had  pensioned  and  flattered,  but  with  little  attention 
by  the  polite,  especially  of  her  own  sex.  Her  masculine  air  and  libertine 
conversation  kept  women  of  delicacy  at  a  distance.  Nor  does  she  seem  to 
have  desired  their  acquaintance;  for  when,  on  her  first  appearance,  some 
ladies  were  eager  to  pay  their  civilities  to  her,  “  What,”  said  she,  “  make 
these  women  so  fond  of  me  1  Is  it  because  I  am  so  like  a  man  1”  The 
celebrated  Ninon  de  I’Enclos,  whose  wit  and  beauty  gave  her  the  power  of 
pleasing  to  the  most  advanced  age,  and  who  was  no  less  distinguished  by  the 
multiplicity  of  her  amours  than  the  singularity  of  her  manner  of  thinking, 
was  the  only  woman  in  France  whom  Christina  honoured  with  any  particular 
mark  of  her  esteem. (2)  She  loved  the  free  conversation  of  men;  or  of 
women,  who,  like  herself,  were  above  vulgar  restraints. 

The  modest  women  in  France,  however,  repaid  Christina’s  contempt  with 
ridicule.  And  happy  had  it  been  for  her  character,  had  she  never  excited, 
in  the  mind  of  either  sex,  a  more  disagreeable  emotion ;  but  that  was  soon 
succeeded  by  those  of  detestation  and  horror.  As  if  not  only  sovereignty 
but  despotism  had  been  attached  to  her  person,  in  a  fit  of  libidinous  jealousy 
she  ordered  Monaldeschi,  her  favourite,  to  be  assassinated  in  the  great  gallery 
of  Fontainebleau,  and  almost  in  her  own  presence. (3)  Yet  the  woman  who 
thus  terminated  an  amour  by  a  murder  did  not  Avant  her  apologists  among 
the  learned :  and  this  atrocious  violation  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  in 
an  enlightened  age,  and  in  the  heart  of  a  civilized  kingdom,  was  allowed  to 
pass,  not  only  without  punishment,  but  without  inquiry ! 

Christina  found  it  necessary,  however,  to  leave  France,  where  she  was  now 
justly  held  in  abhorrence.  She  therefore  returned  to  Rome,  where,  under 
the  wing  of  the  vicar  of  Christ,  the  greatest  criminals  find  shelter  and  con¬ 
solation;  and  where  the  queen  of  Sweden,  a  dupe  to  vanity  and  caprice, 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  sensual  indulgences  and  literary  conversa¬ 
tions,  Avith  cardinal  Azzolini,  and  other  members  of  the  sacred  college ;  in 
admiring  many  things  for  which  she  had  no  taste,  and  in  talking  about  more 
which  she  did  not  understand. 

While  Christina  was  thus  rambling  over  Europe,  and  amusing  herself  in 
a  manner  as  unworthy  of  her  former  character  as  of  the  daughter  of  the 
great  Gustavus,  her  successor  Charles  X.,Avas  indulging  the  martial  spirit  of 


(1^  de  Christine^ 

VoL.  II.— K 


(2)  Ibid. 


(3)  D'Alembert,  ibid, 
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the  Swedes,  by  the  conquest  of  Poland.  This  he  accomplished,  after  several 
sig-nal  victories,  in  which  he  discovered  both  courage  and  conduct.  Warsaw, 
the  capital,  was  obliged  to  surrender;  and  Casimir,  the  Polish  king,  took 
refuge  in  Silesia.  But  that  conquest  was  of  small  advantage  to  Sweden. 
The  Poles  revolted,  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  oaths  and  engagements ; 
and  the  Russians,  the  Danes,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  emperor 
Leopold,  assisted  them  in  expelling  their  invaders. (1) 

But  the  king  of  Sweden,  though  assailed  by  so  many  enemies,  was  not 
discouraged.  Depending  on  the  valour  of  his  troops,  he  suddenly  entered 
Denmark,  then  governed  by  Frederic  HI.,  and  laid  siege  to  Copenhagen, 
which  must  have  surrendered,  if  it  had  not  been  relieved  by  a  Dutch 
fleet.  He  made  a  second  attack  on  the  same  capital  the  year  following, 
though  without  success;  and  the  ardour  of  his  spirit  being  still  unabated, 
he  was  taking  measures  to  push  the  war  with  redoubled  vigour  against  all 
his  enemies,  when  he  was  carried  oft'  by  an  epidemical  fever  that  raged  in 
his  camp. (2) 

As  the  son  of  this  warlike  and  ambitious  monarch  was  yet  a  minor,  peace 
now  became  necessary  to  Sweden.  A  treaty  of  general  pacification  for  the 
north  was  accordingly  concluded  at  Oliva;  by  which  Polish  Prussia  was 
restored  to  Casimir,  who  ceded  Esthonia  and  the  Northern  Livonia  to 
Sweden.  The  Danish  monarch,  still  under  the  terror  of  the  Swedish  arms, 
made  also  considerable  sacrifices. 

We  must  now,  my  dear  Philip,  return  to  the  transactions  of  England, 
become  powerful  and  formidable  under  a  republican  form  of  government ; 
and  which,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  that  we  have  been  reviewing, 
was  the  terror  and  admiration  of  all  Europe. 


LETTER  IX. 

The  History  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England  to  the  Death  of  Cromwell ;  with 
an  Account  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Holland, 

The  progress  of  Cromwell’s  ambition  is  an  object  worthy  of  a  philosophic 
mind.  No  sooner  was  the  monarchy  abolished  than  he  began  seriously  to 
aspire  after — what  Charles  had  lost  his  head  for  being  suspected  to  aim  at — 
absolute  sovereignty.  But  many  bars  were  yet  in  his  way,  and  much  blood 
was  to  be  spilled,  before  he  could  reach  that  enormous  height,  or  the  common¬ 
wealth  attain  the  quiet  government  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

After  the  dissolution  of  that  civil  and  religious  constitution,  under  which 
the  nation  had  ever  been  governed,  England  was  divided  into  a  variety  of 
sects  and  factions,  many  of  which  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ruling  powers, 
and  longed  for  the  restoration  of  monarchy.  But  all  these  were  overawed 
by  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  by  which  the  republican  and  independent 
faction  was  supported,  and  of  which  Cromwell  was  the  soul.  The  common¬ 
wealth  parliament,  as  that  inconsiderable  part  of  the  house  of  commons  that 
remained  was  called,  finding  every  thing  composed  into  seeming  tranquillity 
by  the  terror  of  its  arms,  therefore  began  to  assume  more  the  air  of  legal 
authority,  and  to  enlarge  a  little  the  narrow  foundation  on  which  it  stood,  by 
admitting,  under  certain  conditions,  such  of  the  excluded  members  as  were 
liable  to  least  exception.  A  council  of  state  was  also  named,  consisting  of 
thirty-eight  persons,  to  whom  all  addresses  were  made ;  who  gave  orders  to 
all  generals  and  admirals ;  who  executed  the  laws,  and  who  digested  all 
business  before  it  was  introduced  into  parliament.(3)  Among  these  coun¬ 
sellors  were  several  peers,  who  gave  still  more  weight  to  the  government ; 
particularly  the  earls  of  Denbigh,  Mulgrave,  Pembroke,  and  Salisbury. 

But  although  the  force  of  the  armv  kept  every  thing  quiet  in  England,  and 


(t)  Puffend.  lib.  vll. 


\-)  Id.  ibid. 


(3),  Pari.  Hilt.  vol.  lit 


the  situation  of  foreign  powers,  as  well  as  the  needy  and  neglected  condition 
of  the  young  king,  who  had  now  assumed  the  title  of  Charles  II.,  and  lived 
sometimes  in  Holland,  sometimes  in  France,  and  sometimes  in  Jersey,  which 
still  retained  its  allegiance,  preserved  the  parliament  from  all  apprehensions 
from  abroad,  the  state  of  parties  in  the  sister  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  filled  the  new  republic  with  no  small  uneasiness. 

The  Scottish  covenanters,  who  had  begun  the  troubles,  and  who  bore  little 
affection  to  the  royal  family,  but  who  had,  notwithstanding,  protested  against 
the  execution  of  the  king  and  of  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  was  also 
brought  to  the  block,  now  rejected  the  proposition  of  the  English  parliament, 
to  mould  their  government  into  a  republican  form.  They  resolved  still  to 
adhere  to  monarchy,  which  had  ever  prevailed  in  their  country;  and  which, 
by  the  express  terms  of  the  covenant,  they  had  engaged  to  defend.  They 
therefore  declared  Charles  II.  king  of  Scotland  ;  but  expressly  on  condition 
“  of  his  good  behaviour  and  strict  observance  of  the  covenant,  and  of  enter¬ 
taining  no  other  persons  about  him  but  such  as  were  godly  men,  and  faithful 
to  that  obligation. ”(1)  Clauses  so  unusual,  inserted  in  the  first  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  their  prince,  showed  their  intention  of  limiting  extremely  his 
authority ;  so  that  the  English  parliament,  foreseeing  the  disputes  that  would 
likely  arise  between  the  parties,  and  having  no  decent  pretext  for  interfering 
in  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  left  the  covenanters  to  settle  their  government 
according  to  their  own  mind. 

The  dominion  which  England  claimed  over  Ireland  interested  the  common- 
Avealth  more  immediately  in  the  concerns  of  that  island,  where  the  royal  cause 
still  wore  a  favourable  aspect.  In  order  to  understand  this  matter  fully,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  Irish  affairs. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  parliament  attempted  to  blacken  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  late  king,  for  concluding,  in  lfi43,  that  cessation  of  arms  with 
the  popish  rebels,  which  was  become  absolutely  necessary  for  the  security 
of  the  Irish  Protestants,  as  well  as  requisite  for  promoting  his  interest  in 
England.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  it  null  and  invalid,  because 
finished  without  their  consent :  and  to  this  declaration  the  Scots  in  Ulster, 
and  the  earl  of  Inchiquin,  a  nobleman  of  great  authority  in  Munster,  pro¬ 
fessed  to  adhere.  The  war  was,  therefore,  still  kept  alive.  But  as  the  hos¬ 
tilities  in  England  hindered  the  parliament  from  sending  any  considerable 
assistance  to  their  allies  in  Ireland,  Inchiquin  concluded  an  accommodation 
with  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  whom  the  king  had  created  lord- lieutenant  of 
that  kingdom. 

Ormond,  who  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  man  of  virtue  and  prudence, 
now  formed  a  scheme  for  composing  the  disorders  of  his  country,  and  en¬ 
gaging  the  Irish  rebels  to  support  the  royal  cause.  In  this  he  was  assisted 
by  the  progress  of  the  arms  of  the  English  parliament,  from  whose  fanatical 
zeal  the  Irish  Catholics  knew  they  could  expect  no  mercy.  The  council  of 
Kilkenny,  composed  of  deputies  from  all  the  Catholic  counties  and  cities, 
accoidingly  concluded,  in  1646,  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  lord-lieutenant; 
by  which  they  engaged  to  return  to  their  duty  and  allegiance,  to  furnish  ten 
thousand  men  for  the  support  of  the  king’s  authority  in  England,  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  obtaining  a  general  indemnity  for  their  rebellion,  and  the  unlimited 
toleration  of  their  religion.(2) 

This  treaty,  however,  so  advantageous  and  even  necessary  to  both  parties, 
was  rendered  ineffectual  through  the  intrigues  of  an  Italian  priest,  named 
Rinuccini,  whom  the  pope  had  sent  over  to  Ireland  in  the  character  of  nun¬ 
cio  ;  and  who,  foreseeing  that  a  general  pacification  with  the  lord-lieutenant 
would  put  an  end  to  his  own  influence,  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  clergy 
at  Waterford,  and  engaged  them  to  declare  against  the  peace,  which  the  civil 
council  had  concluded  with  their  sovereign.  He  even  thundered  out  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  excommunication  against  all  who  should  adhere  to  a  treaty  so  pre¬ 
judicial,  as  he  pretended,  to  the  Catholic  faith :  and  the  deluded  Irish,  who 


(1)  Burnet.  Wtitlocke.  Clarendon. 
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were  alike  ignorant  and  bigoted,  terrified  at  these  spiritual  menaces,  every 
where  renounced  their  civil  engagements,  and  submitted  to  the  nuncio  s 
authority.  Ormond,  who  was  not  prepared  against  such  a  revolution  in  the 
sentiments  of  his  countrymen,  was  obliged  to  shelter  his  small  army  in 
Dublin,  and  the  other  fortified  towns,  which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
^5j»o^0st3.rits* 

Meanwhile,  the  unfortunate  Charles,  who  was  then  involved  in  the  greatest 
distress,  and  had  taken  refuge,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Scottish  camp,  sent 
orders  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  if  he  could  not  defend  himself,  rather  to  submit 
to  the  English  than  the  Irish  rebels  ;  and  Ormond  accordingly  delivered  up, 
in  1647,  Dublin,  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  and  other  garrisons,  to  colonel  Michael 
Jones,  who  took  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment.(l)  He  himself  went  over  to  England,  received  a  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  his  past  services  from  his  royal  master,  and  lived  for  some  time  in 
tranquillity  near  London ;  but  finding  every  thing  turn  out  unhappily  for  his 
beloved  sovereign,  and  foreseeing  that  awful  catastrophe  which  afterward 
overtook  him,  he  retired  to  France,  and  there  joined  the  queen  and  prince  of 

During  these  transactions,  the  nuncio’s  authority  was  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged  among  the  Catholics  in  Ireland.  By  his  insolence  and  indiscretion, 
however,  he  soon  made  them  repent  of  their  bigoted  confidence,  in  intrusting 
him  with  so  much  power :  and  all  prudent  men  became  sensible  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  supporting  the  declining  authority  of  the  king,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  Irish  nation  from  that  destruction,  otherwise  inevitable,  with  which  it 
was  threatened  by  the  English  parliament.  A  combination  for  this  purpose 
was  accordingly  formed,  in  1648,  among  the  Catholics,  by  the  earl  of  Clan- 
ricarde ;  a  nobleman  of  an  ancient  family,  who  had  ever  preserved  his  loy¬ 
alty.  He  also  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Inchiquin,  who  still  main¬ 
tained  great  influence  over  the  Protestants  in  klunster  :  he  attacked  the  nun¬ 
cio,  and  chased  him  out  of  the  island ;  and  he  sent  a  deputation  to  the  lord- 
lieuteaant,  inviting  him  to  return,  and  take  possession  of  his  government. 

Ormond,  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  found  the  kingdom  divided  into  many 
factions,  among  which  either  open  war  or  secret  enmity  prevailed.  And  the 
authority  of  the  English  parliament  was  still  established  in  Dublin,  and  the 
other  towns,  which  he  himself  had  delivered  up.  He  did  not,  however,  let 
slip  the  opportunity,  though  less  favourable  than  could  have  been  wished,  of 
promoting  the  royal  cause.  Having  collected,  by  his  indefatigable  diligence, 
in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  he  advanced 
upon  the  parliamentary  garrisons,  which  had  been  totally  neglected  by  the 
republican  party,  while  employed  in  the  trial  and  execution  of  their  sovereign. 
Dundalk,  where  Monk  commanded,  was  delivered  up  by  the  troops,  who  mu¬ 
tinied  against  their  governor :  Drogheda,  Newry,  and  other  places  were  taken  ; 
Dublin  Ttself  was  threatened  with  a  siege ;  and  the  affairs  of  the  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant  wore  every  where  so  favourable  an  aspect,  that  the  young  king  enter¬ 
tained  thoughts  of  going  in  person  into  Ireland. (2)  But  his  hopes  were  soon 
extinguished  in  that  quarter. 

The  English  commonwealth  was  no  sooner  established  than  Ireland  became 
the  object  of  its  peculiar  attention  ;  and  much  intrigue  was  employed  by  the 
leading  men,  in  order  to  procure  the  government  of  that  island.  Lambert 
expected  to  obtain  it.  But  Cromwell,  who  considered  Ireland  as  a  new  fleld 
of  glory,  as  well  as  a  theatre  where  his  ambition  might  expand  itself,  without 
exciting  jealousy,  had  the  address  to  get  himself  named  lord-lieutenant,  by 
the  council  of  state,  without  seeming  to  desire  such  an  office.  He  even 
affected  surprise,  and  seemed  to  hesitate,  whether  he  should  accept  the  com¬ 
mand.  But  these  hypocritical  scruples  being  got  over,  he  applied  himself  in 
making  preparations  for  his  Irish  expedition  with  that  vigour  which  distin¬ 
guished  all  his  proceedings.  He  immediately  sent  over  a  reinforcement  of 
four  thousand  men  to  colonel  Jones,  governor  of  Dublin,  in  order  to  enable 


(I)  Carte’s  Uft  of-  Ormmi- 
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him  to  defend  that  capital ;  and  after  suppressing;  a  second  mutiny  of  the 
levellers,  and  punishing-  the  ringleaders,  he  himself  embarked  with  a  body 
of  twelve  thousand  excellent  troops.(l) 

In  the  mean  time,  an  event  took  place  that  rendered  the  success  of  the  new 
lord-lieutenant  infallible.  Ormond,  having  passed  the  river  Liffy,  at  the  head 
of  the  royal  army,  and  taken  post  at  Rathmines,  with  a  view  of  commencing 
the  siege  of  Dublin,  had  begun  the  reparation  of  an  old  fort,  which  stood 
near  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  was  well  calculated  for  cutting  off  supplies 
from  the  garrison.  Being  exhausted  with  fatigue,  in  superintending  this 
labour,  he  retired  to  rest,  after  giving  orders  to  keep  his  forces  under  arms. 

But  he  was  suddenly  awaked  with  the  noise  of  firing,  and  found  all  things 
in  tumult  and  confusion.  The  officers  had  neglected  Ormond’s  orders.  Jones, 
an  excellent  soldier,  observing  their  want  of  caution,  had  sallied  out  with 
the  late  reinforcement ;  and  having  thrown  the  royalists  into  disorder,  totally 
routed  them,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  lord-lieutenant.  He  took  their 
tents,  baggage,  and  ammunition,  and  returned  victorious  into  the  city,  after 
killing  four  thousand  men,  and  taking  two  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners.(2) 

Soon  after  this  signal  victory,  which  reflected  so  much  honour  upon  Jones, 
which  tarnished  the  military  reputation  of  Ormond,  and  ruined  the  royal  cause 
in  Ireland,  Cromwell  arrived  at  Dublin,  to  complete  the  conquest  of  that 
kingdom.  He  suddenly  marched  to  Drogheda,  which  was  well  fortified,  and 
into  which  Ormond,  foreseeing  it  would  be  first  invested,  had  thrown  a  garri¬ 
son  of  three  thousand  men,  under  sir  Arthur  Aston,  an  officer  of  tried  cou¬ 
rage  ;  in  hopes  of  finding  the  enemy  employment  in  the  siege  of  that  place, 
until  he  could  repair  his  broken  forces.  But  Cromwell,  who  knew  the  im¬ 
portance  of  despatch,  having  made  a  breach  in  the  fortifications,  instantly 
ordered  an  assault.  Though  twice  repulsed  with  loss,  he  renewed  the  attack ; 
and  the  furious  valour  of  his  troops  at  length  bearing  down  all  resistance,  the 
place  was  entered,  sword  in  hand,  and  a  cruel  massacre  made  of  the  garrison. 
Even  those  who  escaped  the  general  slaughter,  and  whom  the  unfeeling 
hearts  of  the  fanatical  soldiery  had  spared,  were  butchered  next  day,  in  cold 
blood,  by  orders  from  the  English  commander;  one  person  alone  escaping,  to 
bear  the  mournful  tidings  to  Ormond.(3) 

By  this  severe  execution  of  military  justice,  Cromwell  pretended  to  reta¬ 
liate  the  cruelties  of  the  Irish  massacre.  But  as  he  well  knew  the  garrison 
of  Drogheda  consisted  chiefly  of  Englishmen,  his  real  purpose  evidently  was 
to  strike  terror  into  the  other  garrisons :  and  his  inhuman  policy  had  the  de¬ 
sired  effect.  Having  conducted  his  army  to  Wexford,  the  garrison  offered  to 
capitulate,  after  a  slight  resistance.  But  this  submission  did  not  save  them. 
They  imprudently  neglected  their  defence,  before  they  had  obtained  a  formal 
cessation  of  arms  ;  and  the  English  fanatics,  now  fleshed  in  blood,  rushed  in 
upon  them,  and  executed  the  same  slaughter  as  at  Drogheda.  Henceforth, 
every  town,  before  which  Cromwell  presented  himself,  opened  its  gates  on 
the  first  summons.  He  had  no  farther  difficulties  to  encounter  but  what  arose 
from  fatigue  and  the  declining  season.  Fluxes  and  contagious  distempers  crept 
among  his  soldiers,  who  died  in  great  numbers ;  and  he  had  advanced  so  far 
with  his  decayed  army,  that  he  found  it  difficult  either  to  subsist  in  the  enemy’s 
country,  or  to  retreat  to  the  parliamentary  garrisons.  His  situation  was 
truly  perilous. 

But  Cromwell’s  good  fortune  soon  relieved  him  from  his  distress.  Cork, 
Kinsale,  and  all  the  English  garrisons  in  Munster,  resolving  to  share  the  glory 
of  their  countrymen,  deserted  to  him,  in  that  extremity,  and  opened  their 
gates  for  the  reception  of  his  sickly  troops.  This  desertion  put  an  end  to 
Ormond’s  authority.  The  Irish,  -at  all  times  disorderly,  could  no  longer  be 
kept  in  obedience  by  a  Protestant  governor,  whom  their  priests  represented 
as  the  cause  of  all  their  calamities.  Seeing  affairs  so  desperate  as  to  admit 
of  no  remedy,  Ormond  left  the  island ;  and  Cromwell,  well  acquainted  with 

(1)  Whitincke.  Ludlow.  (3)  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  Borlace,  p.2^  foU  edit 

(3)  Caite’a  Laji  of  Ormond.  Ludlow’s  Mem, 
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the  influence  of  religious  prejudices,  politically  freed  himself  from  all  farther 
opposition,  by  permitting  the  Irish  officers  and  soldiers  to  engage  in 
foreign  service.  Above  forty  thousand  Catholics  embraced  this  voluntary 
banishment.(l) 

These  unexpected  events,  which  blasted  all  the  hopes  of  the  young  king 
from  Ireland,  induced  him  to  listen  to  the  offers  of  the  Scottish  covenanters, 
and  appoint  a  meeting  with  their  commissioners  at  Breda.  Those  commis¬ 
sioners  had  no  power  of  treating.  Charles  was  required  to  submit,  without 
reserve,  to  the  most  ignominious  terms  surely  ever  imposed  by  a  people  upon 
their  prince.  They  insisted,  that  he  should  issue  a  proclamation,  banishing 
from  court  all  excommunicated  persons;  or,  in  other  words,  all  who,  under 
Hamilton  and  Montrose,  had  ventured  their  lives  for  his  family ;  that  no 
English  subject,  who  had  served  against  the  parliament,  should  be  allowed 
to  approach  him ;  that  he  should  bind  himself  by  his  royal  promise  to  take 
the  covenant;  that  he  should  ratify  all  acts  of  parliament  by  which  pres- 
byterian  discipline  and  worship  were  established;  that,  in  all  civil  affairs,  he 
should  conform  himself  entirely  to  the  directionv.of  the  parliament,  and  in 
ecclesiastical,  to  ihat  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  kirk. 

Most  of  the  king’s  English  counsellors  dissuaded  him  from  acceding  to 
such  dishonourable  conditions.  Nothing,  they  said,  could  be  more  disgrace¬ 
ful  than  to  sacrifice,  for  the  empty  name  of  royalty,  those  principles  for 
which  his  father  died  a  martyr,  and  in  which  he  himself  had  been  strictly 
educated ;  that  by  such  hypocrisy  he  would  lose  the  royalists  in  both  king¬ 
doms,  who  alone  were  sincerely  attached  to  him,  but  could  never  gain  the 
Presbyterians,  who  would  ascribe  bis  compliance  merely  to  policy  and  neces¬ 
sity.  But  these  sound  arguments  were  turned  into  ridicule  by  the  young 
duke  of  Buckingham,  afterward  so  remarkable  for  the  pleasantry  of  his 
humour  and  the  versatility  of  his  character,  and  who  was  now  in  high  favour 
with  Charles.  Being  himself  a  man  of  no  principle,  he  treated  with  con¬ 
tempt  the  idea  of  rejecting  a  kingdom  for  the  sake  of  episcopacy;  and  he 
made  no  scruple  to  assert,  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  late  king,  on  the  article 
of  religion,  ought  rather  to  be  held  up  as  a  warning,  than  produced  as  an 
example  for  imitation  to  his  son. (2)  Charles,  whose  principles  were  nearly 
as  libertine  as  those  of  Buckingham,  and  of  whose  character  sincerity  formed 
no  part,  agreed  to  every  thing  demanded  of  him  by  the  covenanters  ;  but  not 
before  he  had  received  intelligence  of  the  utter  failure  of  his  hopes  from  the 
Scottish  royalists,  in  consequence  of  the  total  defeat  and  capture  of  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Montrose. 

That  gallant  nobleman,  having  laid  down  his  arms  at  the  command  of  the 
late  king,  had  retired  to  France,  where  he  resided  some  time  nactive,  and 
afterward  entered  into  the  imperial  service.  But  no  sooner  did  he  hear  of 
the  tragical  death  of  his  sovereign,  than  his  ardent  spirit  was  inflamed  with 
the  thirst  of  revenge ;  and  having  obtained  from  young  Charles  a  renewal 
of  his  commission  of  captain-general  in  Scotland,  he  set  sail  for  that  country 
with  five  hundred  foreign  adventurers.  Naturally  confident,  he  hoped  to 
rouse  the  royalists  to  arms,  and  restore  his  master's  authority,  at  least  in 
one  of  his  kingdoms.  These  expectations,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
ill-founded.  Scotland  was  wholly  under  the  dominion  of  Montrose’s  old 
enemies,  Argyle  and  the  covenanters,  who  had  severely  punished  many  of 
his  former  adherents.  They  were  apprized  of  his  design ;  and  they  had  a 
disciplined  army  ready  to  oppose  him,  of  such  force  as  left  no  reasonable 
prospect  of  success.  By  a  detachment  from  this  army,  Montrose  and  the 
few  royalists  who  had  joined  him,  were  attacked  and  totally  routed.  They 
were  all  either  killed  or  made  prisoners;  the  marquis  himself,  who  had  put 
on  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies 
by  Mackland  of  Assin,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  his  person. (3) 

The  covenanters  carried  their  noble  prisoner  in  triumph  to  Edinburgh, 


<g)  Bumet,  vol.  i.  Clareitdon,  voL  vi. 
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where  he  was  exposed  to  the  most  atrocious  insults.  After  being-  conducted 
through  the  public  streets,  bound  down  on  a  high  bench  in  a  cart  made  for 
the  purpose,  with  his  hat  off,  the  hangman  by  him,  and  his  officers  walking 
two  and  two  in  fetters  behind  him,  he  was  brought  before  the  parliament. 
Loudon,  the  chancellor,  in  a  violent  declamation,  reproached  him  with  the 
horrible  murders,  treasons,  and  impieties  for  which  he  wiis  now  to  suffer  con 
dign  punishment.  Montrose,  who  bore  all  these  indignities  with  the  greatest 
firmness,  and  looked  down  with  a  noble  disdain  on  the  rancour  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  boldly  replied  :  That  in  all  his  warlike  enterprises  he  was  warranted 
by  that  commission,  which  he  had  received  from  his  and  their  master,  against 
w'hose  lawful  authority  they  had  erected  their  standard;  that  no  blood  h-ad 
ever  been  shed  by  him  but  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  many  persons  were  now- 
in  his  eye — many  now  dared  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  whose 
life,  forfeited  by  the  laws  of  war,  he  had  formerly  saved  from  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers;  that  he  was  sorry  to  find  no  better  testimony  of  their  return  to 
allegiance  than  the  murder  of  a  faithful  subject,  in  whose  death  the  king’s 
commission  must  be,  at  once,  so  highly  injured  and  insulted;  that,  as  for 
himself,  he  scorned  their  vindictive  fanatical  rage,  and  was  only  grieved  at 
the  contumely  offered  to  that  authority  by  which  he  acted. (1) 

This  speech,  so  worthy  of  the  heroic  character  of  Montrose,  had  no  effect 
on  his  unfeeling  judges.  Without  regard  to  his  illustrious  birth  or  great 
renown,  the  man  who  had  so  remark'ably  distinguished  himself  by  adhering 
to  the  laws  of  his  country  and  the  rights  of  his  sovereign  was  condemned  to 
suffer  the  ignominious  death  allotted  to  the  basest  felon.  His  sentence  bore, 
that  he,  James  Graham,  should  be  carried  to  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  and 
there  be  hanged  on  a  gallows  thirty  feet  high  ;  that  his  head  should  be  cut 
off  on  a  scaffold,  and  fixed  on  the  tolbooth  or  city  prison  ;  that  his  legs  and 
arms  should  be  stuck  up  on  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  four  chief 
towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  his  body  be  buried  in  the  place  appropriated  for 
malefactors.  This  last  part  of  his  sentence,  however,  was  to  be  remitted,  in 
case  the  kii-k,  on  his  repentance,  should  take  off  his  excommunication.  Fur¬ 
nished  with  so  good  a  pretence,  the  clergy  flocked  about  him,  and  exulted 
over  his  fallen  fortunes,  under  colour  of  converting  him.  He  smiled  at  their 
enthusiastic  ravings,  and  rejected  their  spiritual  aid  :  nor  did  he  regard  the 
solemnity  with  which  they  pronounced  his  eternal  damnation,  or  their  assu¬ 
rance  that  his  future  sufferings  would  surpass  the  present,  as  far  in  degree 
as  in  duration.  He  showed  himself,  through  the  whole,  superior  to  his  fate ; 
and  when  led  forth  to  execution,  amid  the  insults  of  his  enemies,  he  over¬ 
awed  the  cruel  v  ith  the  dignity  of  his  looks,  and  melted  the  humane  into  tears. 

In  this  last  melancholy  scene,  when  enmity  itself  is  commonly  disarmed, 
one  effort  more  was  made,  by  the  governing  party  in  Scotland,  to  subdue  the 
magnanimous  s}.  irit  of  Montrose.  The  executioner  was  ordered  to  tie  about 
his  neck,  with  a  cord,  that  book  which  had  been  published,  in  elegant  Latin, 
by  Dr.  Wishart,  containing  the  history  of  his  military  exploits.  He  thanked 
his  enemies  for  their  officious  zeal ;  declaring  that  he  wore  this  testimony 
of  his  bravery  and  loyalty  with  more  pride  than  he  had  ever  worn  the  gar¬ 
ter;  and  finding  they  had  no  more  insults  to  offer,  he  patiently  submitted  to 
the  ignominious  sentence.(2)  Thus  unworthily  perished  the  heroic  James 
Graham,  marquis  of  Montrose,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Great 
talents  he  certainly  had  for  war,  and  also  for  the  polite  arts,  which  he  cul¬ 
tivated  with  success ;  but  his  courage  appears  to  have  been  accompanied  with 
a  certain  degree  of  extravagance,  which,  while  it  led  him  to  conceive  the 
boldest  enterprises,  prevented  him  from  attending  sufficiently  to  the  means 
of  accomplishing  them.  Along  with  Montrose  were  sacrificed  all  the  persons 
of  any  eminence  who  had  repaired  to  his  standard,  or  taken  arms  in  order  to 
second  his  designs. 

Though  this  cruel  and  unjust  execution  of  a  nobleman  who  had  acted  by 
royal  authority  made  the  young  king  more  sensible  of  the  furious  spirit  of 


C)  Biimut,  vol.  i.  Hume,  vol.  vii. 


(S)  Id.  ibid. 
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the  covenanters,  as  well  as  how  little  he  had  to  expect  from  their  generosity, 
his  forlorn  condition  induced  him  to  ratify  the  agreement  with  their  com¬ 
missioners,  as  the  only  resource  left  for  recovering  any  part  of  his  do¬ 
minions.  He  accordingly  embarked  with  them  for  Scotland,  in  a  Dutch  ship 
of  war,  furnished  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  arrived  safe  in  the  frith  of 
Cromarty.  Here  his  humiliations  began.  Before  he  was  permitted  to  land, 
he  was  obliged  to  sign  the  covenant,  and  to  hear  many  sermons  and  lectures 
on  the  duty  of  persevering  in  that  holy  confederacy.  The  duke  of  Hamilton, 
formerly  earl  of  Lanerk,  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  other  noblemen,  who 
had  shared  his  councils  abroad,  and  whom  the  covenanters  called  engagers, 
were  immediately  separated  from  him,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  iheir  own 
houses.  None  of  his  English  courtiers,  except  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  kingdom ;  so  that  he  found  himself  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Argyle  and  the  more  rigid  presbyterians,  by  whom  he  was 
considered  as  a  mere  pageant  of  state,  and  at  whose  mercy  lay  both  his  life 
and  liberty.(l) 

In  order  to  please  these  austere  zealots,  Charles  embraced  a  measure, 
which  neither  his  inexperienced  youth  nor  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  can 
fully  justify.  At  their  request,  he  published  a  declaration,  which  must 
have  rendered  him  contemptible  even  to  the  fanatics  who  framed  it :  and  yet 
his  refusal  might  have  been  attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences. 
“  He  gave  thanks  for  the  merciful  dispensations  of  Providence,  by  which  he 
was  recovered  from  the  snares  of  evil  counsel,  had  attained  a  full  persuasion 
of  the  righteousness  of  the  covenant,  and  was  induced  to  cast  himself  and 
his  interests  wholly  upon  God.  He  desired  to  be  deeply  humbled  and 
afflicted  in  spirit,  because  of  his  father’s  following  wicked  measures;  op¬ 
posing  the  covenant  and  the  work  of  reformation,  and  shedding  the  blood 
of  God’s  people  throughout  all  his  dominions.  He  lamented  the  idolatry  of 
his  mother,  and  the  toleration  of  it  in  his  father’s  house ;  a  matter  of  great 
offence,”  he  said,  “  to  all  the  Protestant  churches,  and  a  heinous  provocation 
of  HIM  who  is  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  sins  q/"  the  father  upon  the  children. 
He  professed  that  he  would  have  no  enemies  but  the  enemies  of  the  covenant ; 
and  that  he  detested  all  popery,  superstition,  prelacy,  heresy,  schism,  and 
profaneness,  and  was  resolved  not  to  tolerate,  much  less  to  countenance,  any 
of  them,  in  any  part  of  his  dominions.”(2) 

This  declaration  had  not  the  desired  effect.  The  covenanters  and  the 
clergy  were  still  diffident  of  the  king’s  sincerity ;  and  their  suspicions  were 
increased,  when  they  compared  his  education  and  the  levity  of  his  character 
with  the  solemn  protestations  he  had  so  readily  made.  They  had  therefore 
prepared  other  trials  for  him.  They  meant  that  he  should  go  through  a 
public  penance  before  his  coronation : — and  even  to  that  indignity  Charles  had 
consented.  In  the  mean  time,  he  found  his  authority  totally  annihilated.  He 
was  not  called  to  assist  at  any  public  council,  and  his  favour  was  sufficient 
to  discredit  any  candidate  for  office  or  preferment.  The  same  jealousy  ren¬ 
dered  abortive  all  his  attempts  to  reconcile  the  opposite  parties.  Argyle,  the 
chief  leader  of  the  covenanters,  artfully  eluded  all  the  king’s  advances  towards 
a  coalition.  Malignants  and  engagers  continued  to  be  objects  of  general 
hatred  and  persecution ;  and  whoever  happened  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  clergy 
was  sure  to  be  branded  with  one  or  other  of  those  epithets. (3) 

The  animosities  among  the  parties  in  Scotland  were  so  violent,  that  the 
approach  of  an  English  army  was  not  sufficient  to  allay  them.  The  progress 
of  that  army  it  must  now  be  our  business  to  observe. 

The  English  parliament  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  issue  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  at  Breda,  than  Cromwell  was  recalled  from  Ireland  :  and  vigorous 
preparations  were  made  for  hostilities,  which  it  was  foreseen  would  prove 
inevitable  between  the  two  British  kingdoms.  Ireton  was  left  to  govern 
Ireland,  in  the  character  of  deputy,  during  Cromwell’s  absence;  and  as 

(1)  Burnet,  vol.  i.  Clarendon,  vol.  vi. 

(2}  Sir  Bdward  Walker’s  HisUrrical  Diacoursu.  Burnet,  vol.  i.  Hume,  vol.  vii.  (3)  Id.  ibid. 
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Fairfax  still  retained  the  name  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Eng¬ 
land,  it  was  expected  that  he,  assisted  by  the  lord-lieutenant,  would  conduct 
the  war  against  Scotland.  But  although  Fairfax  had  permitted  the  army  to 
make  use  of  his  name  in  offering  violence  to  the  parliament,  and  in  mur¬ 
dering  his  sovereign,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  bear  arms  against 
his  covenanted  brethren ;  so  inconsistent  are  the  ideas  of  fanatics  in  regard 
to  moral  duty ! 

Cromwell,  on  this  occasion,  acted  the  part  of  a  profound  hyjjocrite.  Being 
sent  as  one  of  a  committee  of  parliament,  to  overcome  the  scruples  of  Fairfax 
(with  whose  rigid  inflexibility,  in  every  thing  that  he  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  Oliver  was  well  acquainted),  he  went  so  far  as  to  shed  tears, 
seemingly  of  grief  and  vexation,  in  the  affected  earnestness  of  his  solici¬ 
tations.  But  all  in  vain:  Fairfax  resigned  his  commission ;  and  Cromwell, 
whose  ambition  no  one  could  suspect,  after  he  had  laboured  so  zealously  to 
retain  his  superior  in  the  chief  command,  was  declared  captain-general  of  all 
the  forces  in  England. (1)  This  was  the  greatest  step  he  had  yet  made  towards 
sovereignty,  such  a  command  being  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  a  com¬ 
monwealth  that  stood  solely  by  arms.  Fully  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  rank  he  had  attained,  the  new  general  immediately  assembled  his  forces ; 
and  before  the  Scots  had  signified  any  intention  of  asserting  the  right  of 
Charles  to  the  crown  of  England,  he  entered  their  country  with  an  army  of 
sixteen  thousand  men. 

The  Scots,  who  had  begun  to  levy  troops  on  being  threatened  with  an 
invasion,  now  doubled  their  diligence,  and  soon  brought  together  a  stout 
army.  The  command  of  this  army  was  given  to  David  Lesly,  an  officer  of 
experience,  who  formed  a  very  proper  plan  of  defence.  He  intrenched  him¬ 
self  in  a  fortified  camp  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  after  having  taken  care 
to  remove  from  the  counties  between  Berwick  and  Edinburgh  every  thing 
that  could  serve  to  subsist  the  English  army.  Cromwell  advanced  to  the 
Scottish  camp,  and  tried,  by  every  provocation,  to  bring  Lesly  to  a  battle,  but 
without  effect.  The  prudent  Scotsman,  aware  that,  though  superior  in 
numbers,  his  army  was  inferior  in  discipline  to  the  enemy,  kept  carefully 
within  his  intrenchments  ;  so  that  Cromwell,  reduced  to  distress  for  want  of 
provisions,  and  harassed  by  continual  skirmishes,  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Dunbar,  where  his  fleet  lay  at  anchor.  Lesly  followed  him,  and  encamped 
on  the  heights  of  Lammermure,  which  overlook  that  town.  Cromwell,  who 
had  but  a  few  days’  forage,  seemed  now  on  the  brink  of  ruin  or  disgrace. 
He  was  conscious  of  his  danger,  and  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  desperate 
resolution  of  sending  to  Newcastle  his  foot  and  artillery  by  sea,  and  of 
attempting,  at  all  hazards,  to  force  his  way  with  his  cavalry.  But  in  this  he 
would  have  found  the  utmost  trouble,  as  Lesly  had  taken  possession  of  all 
the  difficult  passes  between  Dunbar  and  Berwick :  and  could  he  even  have 
accomplished  his  retreat,  it  would  have  occasioned,  in  the  present  unsettled 
disposition  of  men’s  minds,  a  general  insurrection  for  the  king  in  England. (2) 

But  the  enthusiastic  zeal  of  the  Scottish  clergj'  relieved  Cromwell  from  all 
his  difficulties.  They  had  ordered  the  king  to  leave  the  camp,  on  finding  he 
gained  on  the  affections  of  the  soldiery ;  and  they  had  likewise  carefully 
purged  it  of  a  large  body  of  malignants  and  engagers,  whose  loyalty  had  led 
them  to  attend  their  young  sovereign,  and  who  were  men  of  the  greatest 
credit  and  military  appearance  in  the  nation.  They  now  thought  they  had 
an  army  composed  wholly  of  saints ;  and  so  confident  were  they  of  success, 
that  after  wrestling  all  night  with  the  Lord  in  prayer,  they  forced  Lesly,  in 
spite  of  his  earnest  remonstrances,  to  descend  into  the  plain  in  order  to  slay 
the  sectarian  host.  Cromwell,  who  had  also  been  seeking  the  Lord  in  his 
way,  and  had  felt  great  enlargement  of  heart  in  prayer,  seeing  the  Scottish 
camp  in  motion,  was  elated  with  holy  transport.  “  God,”  cried  he,  “  is 
delivering  them  into  our  hands  :  they  are  coming  down  to  us  !”  He  accord¬ 
ingly  commanded  his  army  to  advance,  singing  psalms,  in  proof  of  his  perfect 

0)  Whittoeke.  Clarendon.  (2)  Burnet,  vol.  i.  Clarendon,  vol.  vl.  Wliitloeke,  p.  47; 
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assurance  of  victory,  and  fell  upon  the  Scots  before  the)'-  -^vere  disposed  in 
order  of  battle,  after  descending  the  hill.  They  were  suddenly  broken,  and 
totally  routed.  About  three  thousand  fell  in  the  battle  and  pursuit,  and  about 
twice  that  number  were  taken  prisoners.  Cromwell,  improving  his  advan¬ 
tage,  made  himself  master  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  while  the  remnant  of  the 
Scottish  army  fled  to  Slirling.(l)  An  ague,  with  which  he  was  seized,  and 
the  approach  of  winter,  prevented  him  from  pushing  his  conquests  farther, 
before  the  close  of  the  campaign. 

The  defeat  at  Dunbar,  which  broke  the  power  and  brought  down  the  spirit¬ 
ual  pride  of  the  covenanters,  who  reproached  their  God  with  the  slaughter 
of  his  elect,  and  of  deceiving  them  by  false  revelations,  w'as  by  no  means 
disagreeable  to  the  king.  He  considered  the  armies  that  fought,  on  both 
sides,  as  almost  equally  his  enemies;  and  he  hoped  that  the  vanquished,  for 
their  own  preservation,  w’ould  now  be  obliged  to  allow  him  some  more  autho¬ 
rity.  He  was  not  deceived.  The  Scottish  parliament,  which  met  soon  after 
at  Perth,  agreed  to  admit  Hamilton,  Lauderdale,  and  all  the  engagers,  to 
share  in  the  civil  and  military  employments  of  the  kingdom,  on  their  doing 
public  penance.  Some  malignants,  or  episcopal  royalists,  also  crept  in 
among  them  :  and  the  king’s  intended  penance  was  changed  into  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  his  coronation,  which  was  performed  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity 
at  Scone.(2) 

But  Charles,  amid  all  this  appearance  of  respect,  was  still  in  a  condition  that 
very  ill  suited  his  temper  and  disposition.  He  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  rigid  covenanters,  and  was  in  reality  little  better  than  a  prisoner.  Ex¬ 
posed  to  all  the  rudeness  and  pedantry  of  the  presbyterian  clergy,  and  obliged 
to  listen  to  prayers  and  sermons  from  mom  to  night,  he  had  no  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  his  agreeable  qualities  ;  and  could  not  help  frequently  betray¬ 
ing,  amid  so  many  objects  of  ridicule  and  disgust,  evident  symptoms  of  wea¬ 
riness  and  contempt.  For  although  artful  in  the  practice  oi'  courtly  dissimu¬ 
lation,  he  could  never  mould  his  features  into  that  starched  grimace  which 
the  covenanters  regarded  as  the  infallible  sign  of  conversion.  His  spiritual 
guides,  therefore,  never  thought  him  sufficiently  regenerated,  but  were  conti¬ 
nually  striving  to  bring  him  into  a  more  perfect  state  of  grace.(3) 

Shocked  at  all  these  indignities,  and  still  more  tired  with  the  formalities 
to  which  he  was  obliged  to  submit,  Charles  attempted  to  regain  his  liberty, 
by  joining  a  body  of  royalists,  w'ho  promised  to  support  him.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  made  his  escape  from  Argyle  and  the  covenanters ;  but  being  pursued 
by  colonel  Montgomery  and  a  troop  of  horse,  he  w'as  induced  to  return,  on 
finding  the  royalists  less  powerful  than  he  expected.  This  elopement,  how¬ 
ever,  had  a  good  effect.  The  king  was  afterward  better  treated,  and  intrusted 
with  more  authority;  the  covenanters  being  afraid  of  renewing  their  rigours, 
lest  he  should  embrace  some  desperate  measure. (4) 

The  Scottish  army  was  assemhled,  under  Hamilton  and  Lesly,  as  early 
as  the  season  would  permit,  and  Charles  was  allowed  to  join  the  camp. 
But,  imminent  as  the  danger  was,  the  Scots  were  still  divided  by  ecclesias¬ 
tical  disputes.  The  forces  of  the  western  conniies,  disclaiming  the  authority 
of  the  parliament,  would  not  act  in  conjunction  with  an  army  that  admitted 
any  engagers  or  malignants  among  them.  They  called  themselves  the  pro¬ 
testers,  and  the  other  party  were  denominated  the  rcsolutioners — distinc¬ 
tions  which  continued  to  agitate  the  kingdom  with  theological  hatred  and 
animosity.  (5) 

Charles,  having  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  encamped  at  Tor- 
wood,  in  a  very  advantageous  situation.  The  town  of  Stirling  lay  at  his 
back,  and  the  plentiful  county  of  Fife  supplied  him  with  provisions.  His 
front,  to  which  the  English  army  advanced,  was  defended  by  strong  intrench- 
ments;  and  his  soldiers,  as  well  as  his  generals,  being  rendered  more  delibe¬ 
rately  cautious  by  experience,  Cromwell  in  vain  attempted  to  draw  them 

(f)  Burnet,  vol.  i.  Clarendon,  vol.  vi.  Whillocke,  p.  471.  Sir  Edward  Walker,  Hist.  Disc.  Lud 
low’s  A/«m.vol.  i.  (2i  Burnet.  Walker.  Clarendon.  (3j  Eutnet,  vol.  i 

(4)  Id-  ibid.  (3)  Id.  ibid. 
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from  their  posts  by  oflferino-  them  battle.  After  the  two  armies  had  faced 
each  other  about  six  weeks,  Cromwell  sent  a  detachment  over  the  Forth,  into 
Fife,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  king’s  provisions;  and  so  intent  was  he  on  that 
object,  that,  losing  sight  of  all  besides,  he  passed  over  with  his  whole  army, 
and  effectually  accomplished  his  purpose.  The  king  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  his  post  any  longer. 

In  this  desperate  extremity,  Charles  embraced  a  resolution  worthy  of  a 
prince  contending  fur  empire.  He  lifted  his  camp,  and  boldly  marched  into 
England,  with  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men.  Cromwell,  whose  mind 
was  more  vigorous  than  compreliensive,  was  equally  surprised  and  alarmed 
at  this  movement.  But  if  he  had  been  guiily  of  an  error,  in  the  ardour  of 
distressing  his  enemy,  he  took  the  most  efectual  means  to  repair  it.  He 
despatched  Lambert  with  a  body  of  cavalry  to  hang  upon  the  rear  of  the 
royal  army;  he  left  Monk  to  complete  the  reduction  of  Scotland;  and  he 
himself  followed  the  king  with  all  possible  expedition. 

Charles  had  certainly  reason  to  expect,  from  the  general  hatred  which  pre¬ 
vailed  against  the  parliament,  that  his  presence  would  produce  a  general 
insurrection  in  England.  But  he  found  himself  disappointed.  The  English 
presbyterians,  having  no  notice  of  his  design,  were  not  prepared  to  join 
him ;  and  the  cavaliers,  or  old  royalists,  to  whom  his  approach  was  equally 
unknown,  were  farther  deterred  from  such  a  measure,  by  the  necessity  of 
subscribing  the  covenant.  Both  parties  were  overawed  by  the  militia  of  the 
counties,  which  the  parliament  had,  every  where,  authority  sufficient  to  raise. 
National  antipathy  had  also  its  influence ;  and  the  king  found,  when  he  arrived 
at  Worcester,  that  his  forces  were  little  more  numerous  than  when  he  left 
the  borders  of  Scotland.  Cromwell,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
attacked  Worcester  on  all  sides;  and  Charles, after  beholding  the  ruin  of  his 
cause,  and  giving  many  proofs  of  personal  valour,  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  flight.  The  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  made  a  desperate  resistanee, 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  Scots  were  almost  all  either  killed  or  taken. 
The  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand,  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the 
American  planters.!  1) 

When  the  king  left  Worcester,  he  was  attended  by  Lesly,  the  Scottish 
general,  and  a  party  of  horse ;  but  seeing  them  overwhelmed  with  consterna¬ 
tion,  and  fearing  they  could  not  reach  their  own  country,  he  withdrew 
himself  from  them  in  the  night,  with  two  or  three  friends,  from  whom  he 
also  separated  himself,  after  making  them  cut  off  his  hair,  that  he  might  the 
better  effect  his  escape,  in  an  unknown  character.  By  the  direction  of  the 
earl  of  Derby,  he  went  to  Boscobel,  a  lone  house  on  the  borders  of  Stafford¬ 
shire,  inhabited  by  one  Pendrel,  an  obscure  but  honest  farmer.  Here  he 
continued  for  some  days,  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  employed  in  cutting 
fagots  along  with  the  farmer  and  his  three  brothers.  One  day,  for  the  better 
concealment,  he  mounted  a  spreading  oak;  among  the  thick  branches  of 
which  he  sheltered  himself,  while  several  persons  passed  below  in  search  of 
their  unhappy  sovereign,  and  expressed,  in  his  hearing,  their  earnest  desire 
of  seizing  him,  that  they  might  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  his  father’s 
murderers. (3) 

An  attempt  to  relate  all  the  romantic  adventures  of  Charles,  before  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  escape,  would  lead  me  into  details  that  could  only  serve  to  gratify 
an  idle  curiosity.  But  there  is  one  other  anecdote  that  must  not  be  omitted, 
as  it  shows,  in  a  strong  light,  the  loyalty  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  English 
gentry,  even  in  those  times  of  general  rebellion  and  fanaticism. 

The  king  having  met  with  lord  Wilmot,  who  was  skulking  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Boscobel,  they  agreed  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  fidelity  of 
Mr.  Lane,  a  zealous  royalist,  who  lived  at  Bentley,  not  many  miles  distant. 
By  the  contrivance  of  this  gentleman,  who  treated  them  with  great  respect 
and  cordiality,  they  were  enabled  to  reach  the  seacoast ;  the  king  riding,  on 

(1)  Whitlocke.  Clarendon. 

(2)  'I’his.tree  was  afterward  called  the  Royal  Oaki  and  long  regarded  with  great  veneration  by  the 

people  in  the  ueigbbourhood.  %  ©  e  ^ 
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the  same  horse,  before  Mr.  Lane’s  daughter  to  Bristol,  in  the  character  of  a 
servant.  But  when  Charles  arrived  there,  he  found  no  ship  would  sail  from 
that  port,  for  either  France  or  Spain,  for  more  tlian  a  month :  he  was,  there¬ 
fore,  obliged  to  look  elsewhere  in  quest  of  a  passage.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
intrusted  himself  to  colonel  Wyndham  of  Dorsetshire,  a  gentleman  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  loyalty.  Wyndham,  before  he  received  the  king,  asked  leave  to 
impart  the  secret  to  his  mother.  The  request  was  granted ;  and  that  venera¬ 
ble  matron,  on  being  introduced  to  her  royal  guest,  expressed  the  utmost  joy, 
that  having  lost,  without  regret,  three  sons  and  one  grandson  in  defence  of 
his  father,  she  was  still  reserved,  in  her  declining  years,  to  be  instrumental  in 
his  preservation.  The  colonel  himself  told  Charles,  that  his  father,  sir 
Thomas,  in  the  year  1636,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  called  to  him  his  five 
sons,  and  said,  “  My  children !  you  have  hitherto  seen  serene  and  quiet  times ; 
but  I  must  warn  you  now  to  prepare  for  clouds  and  storms.  Factions  arise 
on  every  side,  and  threaten  the  tranquillity  of  your  native  country.  But 
whatever  happen,  do  you  faithfully  honour  and  obey  your  prince,  and  adhere 
to  the  crown.  I  charge  you  never  to  forsake  the  crown,  though  it  should  hang 
upon  a  btish!" — “These  last  words,”  added  Wyndham,  “made  such  impres¬ 
sion  on  our  breasts,  that  the  many  afflictions  of  these  sad  times  could  never 
efface  their  indelible  character.”(l) 

While  the  king  remained  at  the  house  of  colonel  Wyndham,  all  his  friends 
in  Britain,  and  over  Europe,  were  held  in  the  most  anxious  suspense,  with 
respect  to  his  fate.  No  one  could  conjecture  what  was  become  of  him,  or 
whether  he  was  dead  or  alive ;  but  a  report  of  his  death  being  generally 
credited,  happily  relaxed  the  search  of  his  enemies.  Meantime,  many 
attempts  were  made  to  procure  a  vessel  for  his  escape,  though  without  success. 
He  was  obliged  to  shift  his  quarters,  to  assume  new  disguises,  and  intrust 
himself  to  other  friends,  who  all  gave  proofs  of  incorruptible  fidelity  and 
attachment.  At  last,  a  small  vessel  was  found  at  Shoreham  in  Sussex,  where 
he  embarked,  and  arrived  safely  at  Fieschamp,  in  Normandy,  after  one-and- 
forty  days’  concealment,  during  which  the  secret  of  his  life  had  been  intrusted 
to  forty  different  persons.(2) 

The  battle  of  Worcester,  which  utterly  extinguished  the  hopes  of  the 
royalists,  afforded  Cromwell  what  he  called  his  crowning  mercy ; (3)  an  imme¬ 
diate  prospect  of  that  sovereignty  which  had  long  been  the  object  of  his 
ambition.  Extravagantly  elated  with  his  good  fortune,  he  would  have 
knighted  in  the  field  of  victory  Lambert  and  Fleetwood,  two  of  his  generals, 
if  he  had  not  been  dissuaded  by  his  friends  from  exercising  that  act  of  regal 
authority.(4)  Everyplace  now  submitted  to  the  arms  of  the  commonwealth; 
not  only  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  contiguous  islands,  but  also  on 
the  continent  of  America,  and  in  the  East  and  West  Indies :  so  that  the  par¬ 
liament  had  soon  leisure  to  look  abroad,  and  to  exert  its  vigour  against  foreign 
nations.  The  Dutch  first  felt  the  weight  of  its  vengeance. 

The  independence  of  the  United  Provinces  being  secured  by  the  treaty  of 
Munster,  that  republic  was  now  become  the  greatest  commercial  state  in 
Europe.  The  English  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Hol¬ 
landers  ;  but  the  common  interests  of  religion,  for  a  time,  and  afterward  the 
alliance  between  the  house  of  Stuart  and  the  family  of  Orange,  prevented 
any  rupture  between  the  two  nations.  This  alliance  had  also  led  the  states 
to  favour  the  royal  cause,  during  the  civil  wars  in  England,  and  to  overlook 
the  murder  of  Dorislaus,  one  of  the  regicides,  who  was  assassinated  at  the 
Hague  by  the  followers  of  Montrose.  But  after  the  death  of  William  II. 
prince  of  Orange,  who  was  carried  off  by  the  small-pox  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  enslaving  the  people  whom  his  ancestors  had  restored  to  liberty, 
more  respect  was  shown  to  the  English  commonwealth  by  the  governing 
party  in  Holland,  which  was  chiefly  composed  of  violent  republicans.  Through 
the  influence  of  that  party,  a  perpetual  edict  was  issued  against  the  dignity 
of  stadtholder.  Encouraged  by  this  revolution,  the  English  parliament 


(1)  Clarendon.  Bates.  Heathe. 
<3)  Pari.  Hist.  volu.  p.  47. 


C2)  Id. ibid. 

(4)  Waitlvcke,  p.  523. 
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thought  the  season  favourable  for  cementing  a  close  confederacy  with  the 
states;  and  St.  John,  who  was  sent  over  to  the  Hague,  in  the  character  of 
plenipotentiary,  had  entertained  the  idea  of  forming  such  a  coalition  between 
the  two  republics  as  would  have  rendered  their  interests  inseparable.  But 
their  high  mightinesses,  unwilling  to  enter  into  such  a  solemn  treaty  with  a 
government  whose  measures  were  so  obnoxious,  and  whose  situation  seemed 
yet  precarious,  offered  only  to  renew  their  former  alliances  with  England : 
and  the  haughty  St.  John,  disgusted  with  this  disappointment,  as  well  as 
incensed  at  some  affronts  which  had  been  put  upon  him  by  the  retainers  of 
the  palatine  and  Orange  families,  returned  to  London  with  a  determined  reso¬ 
lution  of  taking  advantage  of  the  national  jealousy,  in  order  to  excite  a  quarrel 
between  the  two  commonvt'ealths.(l) 

The  parliament  entered  into  the  resentment  of  their  ambassador;  and, 
through  his  influence,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Cromwell,  was  framed  and 
passed  the  famous  Act  of  Navigation,  which  provided,  among  other  regula¬ 
tions  of  less  importance,  that  no  goods  should  be  imported  into  England, 
from  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  but  in  English  ships :  nor  from  any  part  of 
Europe,  except  in  such  vessels  as  belong  to  that  country  of  which  the  goods 
are  the  growth  or  manufacture.  This  act,  though  necessarj'  and  truly  poli¬ 
tical  as  a  domestic  measure,  and  general  in  its  restrictions  on  foreign  povvers, 
more  especially  affected  the  Dutch,  as  was  foreseen ;  because  their  country 
produces  few  commodities,  and  they  subsisted  and  still  subsist  chiefly  by 
being  the  carriers  and  factors  of  other  nations.  A  mutual  jealousy,  accom¬ 
panied  with  mutual  injuries,  accordingly  took  place  between  the  two  repub¬ 
lics  ;  and  a  desperate  naval  war,  ultimately  occasioned  by  a  dispute  about  the 
honour  of  the  flag,  was  the  consequence. 

Van  Tromp,  an  admiral  of  great  renown,  had  received  from  the  states 
the  command  of  a  fleet  of  forty  sail,  in  order  to  protect  the  Dutch  merchant¬ 
men  against  the  English  privateers.  He  was  forced,  as  he  pretended,  by 
stress  of  weather,  into  the  road  of  Dover,  where  he  met  with  the  celebrated 
Blake,  who  commanded  an  English  fleet  of  only  fifteen  sail.  Elated  with  his 
superiority,  the  Dutch  commander,  instead  of  obeying  the  signal  to  strike 
his  flag,  according  to  ancient  custom,  in  the  presence  of  an  English  man-of- 
war,  is  said  to  have  poured  a  broadside  into  the  admiral’s  ship.  Blake  boldly 
returned  the  salute,  notwithstanding  his  slender  force;  and  being  afterward 
joined  by  a  squadron  of  eight  sail,  he  maintained  a  desperate  battle  for  five 
hours,  and  took  one  of  the  enemy’s  ships  and  sunk  another.  Night  parted 
the  two  fleets. 


Several  other  engagements  ensued,  without  any  decided  advantage.  At 
length.  Van  Tromp,  seconded  by  the  famous  De  Ruyter,  met  near  the  Good¬ 
wins  with  the  English  fleet  commanded  by  Blake ;  who,  although  inferior, 
as  formerly,  in  force,  did  not  decline  the  combat.  A  furious  encounter 
accordingly  took  place ;  in  which  the  admirals  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  the 
inferior  officers  and  seamen,  exerted  uncommon  bravery.  But  the  Dutch 
as  might  be  expected,  were  ultimately  conquerors.  Two  English  ships  were 
taken,  two  burned,  and  one  sunk. 

After  this  victory,  Tromp,  in  bravado,  fixed  a  broom  to  the  top  of  his  main¬ 
mast,  as  if  determined  to  sweep  the  sea  of  all  English  vessels.  But  he  was 
not  suffered  long  to  enjoy  his  triumph.  Great  preparations  were  made  in 
England,  m  order  to  avenge  so  mortifying  an  insult,  and  recover  the  honour 
of  the  flag.  A  gallant  fleet  of  eighty  sail  was  speedily  fitted  out.  Blake 
was  again  invested  with  the  chief  command,  having  under  him  Dean  and 
Monk,  two  worthy  associates. 

While  the  English  admiral  lay  off  Portland,  he  descried,  by  break  of 
day,  a  Dutch  fleet  of  seventy-six  ships  of  war,  sailing  up  the  channel,  with 
three  hundred  merchantmen  under  its  convoy.  This  fleet  was  commanded 


(1)  The  duke  of  York  hein^?  then  at  the  Hague,  St.  John  had  the  presumption,  in  a  public  walk,  to  dispute 

I  hun.  ^  the  prince  palatine  pulled  off  tlie  ambassador’s  hat.  and 

hade  him  respect  the  son  and  brother  of  his  king.  St.  .lohn  put  his  hand  to  his  sword,  and  lefusk  to 

but  the  populace  taking  part  with  the  prince,  the  proud 
repuuUcda  was  to  refuge  mills  lodgings.  Basnage,  p,  218.  ^  ^ 
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by  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  who  intrepidly  prepared  themselves  to  combat 
their  old  antagonist,  and  support  that  glory  which  they  had  acquired.  The 
battle  that  ensued  was  accordingly  the  most  furious  that  had  yet  been  fought 
between  the  hostile  powers.  Two  days  was  the  contest  maintained  with 
the  utmost  rage  and  obstinacy :  on  the  third  the  Dutch  gave  way,  and  yielded 
the  sovereignty  of  the  ocean  once  more  to  its  natural  lords.  Tromp,  how¬ 
ever,  by  a  masterly  retreat,  saved  all  the  merchantmen  except  thirty :  but  he 
lost  eleven  ships  of  war,  and  had  two  thousand  men  killed. (1) 

After  this  signal  overthrow,  the  naval  power  of  the  Dutch  seemed,  for  a 
time,  to  be  utterly  annihilated,  and  with  it  their  trade.  Their  commerce 
by  the  channel  was  cut  off;  even  that  to  the  Baltic  was  much  reduced; 
and  their  fisheries  were  totally  suspended.  Almost  two  thousand  of  their 
ships  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English  seamen.  Convinced  at  last 
of  the  necessity  of  submission,  they  resolved  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the 
English  parliament  by  soliciting  peace.  But  their  advances  were  treated 
with  disdain.  It  was  not  therefore  without  pleasure  the  states  received  an 
account  of  the  dissolution  of  that  haughty  assembly. 

The  cause  of  this  dissolution  it  must  now  be  our  business  to  investigate, 
and  to  relate  the  circumstances  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 

The  zealous  republicans,  who  had  long  entertained  a  well-founded  jealousy 
of  the  ambitious  views  of  Cromwell,  took  every  opportunity  of  extolling 
the  advantages  of  the  fleet,  while  they  endeavoured  to  discredit  the  army: 
and  insisting  on  the  intolerable  expense  to  which  the  nation  .was  subjected, 
they  now  urged  the  necessity  of  a  reduction  of  the  land  forces.  That  able 
commander  and  artful  politician,  who  clearly  saw,  from  the  whole  train  of 
their  proceedings,  that  they  were  afraid  of  his  power,  and  meant  to  reduce  it, 
boldly  resolved  to  prevent  them,  by  realizing  their  apprehensions.  He  imme¬ 
diately  summoned  a  council  of  officers ;  and  as  most  of  them  had  owed  their 
advancement  to  his  favour,  and  relied  upon  him  for  their  future  preferment, 
he  found  them  entirely  devoted  to  his  will.  'I'hey  accordingly  agreed  to  frame 
a  remonstrance  to  the  parliament,  complaining  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  army, 
and  demanded  a  new  representative  body.  The  commons  were  offended  at 
this  liberty,  and  came  to  a  resolution  not  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  but  to  fill 
up  their  number  by  new  elections. 

Enraged  at  such  obstinacy,  Cromwell  hastened  to  the  house  with  three 
hundred  soldiers;  some  of  whom  he  placed  at  the  door,  some  in  the  lobby, 
and  some  on  the  stairs.  He  first  addressed  himself  to  his  friend  St.  John, 
telling  him  he  had  come  with  a  purpose  of  doing  what  grieved  him  to  the 
very  soul,  and  what  he  had  earnestly  besought  the  Lord  not  to  impose  upon 
him  ;  but  there  was  a  necessity,  he  added,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  the  nation.  He  sat  down  for  some  time,  and  heard  the  debates.  After¬ 
ward  starting  up  suddenly,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  inspiration  or  insanity, 
he  loaded  the  parliament  with  the  keenest  reproaches,  for  its  tyranny,  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  robbery  of  the  public.  Then  stamping  with  his  foot,  which  was  a 
signal  for  the  soldiers  to  enter,  “  For  shame  !”  said  he  to  the  members,  “  get 
you  gone  !  and  give  place  to  honester  men  ;  to  those  who  will  more  faithfully 
discharge  their  trust.  You  are  no  longer  a  parliament!  I  tell  you,  you 
are  no  longer  a  parliament.  The  Lord  hath  done  with  you :  he  hath 
chosen  other  instruments  for  carrying  on  his  work.”  Sir  Henry  Vane 
remonstrating  against  this  outrage,  Cromwell  exclaimed,  with  a  loud 
voice,  “0,  sir  Harry  Vane!  sir  Harry  Vane!  the  Lord  deliver  me  from  sir 
Harry  Vane!”  words  by  which  it  should  seem  that  he  wished  some  of  the 
soldiers  to  despatch  him.  Taking  hold  of  Martin  by  the  cloak.  “  Thou  art  a 
whore-master!”  said  he ;  to  another,  “Thou  art  an  adulterer!”  to  a  third, 
“  Thou  art  a  drunkard  and  a  glutton !”  and  to  a  fourth,  “  Thou  art  an  extor¬ 
tioner  !”  He  commanded  a  soldier  to  sieze  the  mace,  saying,  “  What  shall  we 
do  with  this  bauble  ? — Here,”  added  he,  “  take  it  away  ! — It  is  you,”  subjoined 
he,  addressing  himself  to  the  members,  “  that  have  forced  me  to  proceed  thus. 


(1)  Bui'cUet's  JVaiiat  Cainpt>eirsZ,!ve£(>/ voU  U. 
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I  have  sought  the  Lord,  night  and  day,  that  he  would  rather  slay  me  than  put 
me  upon  this  work  !”  And  having  previously  commanded  the  soldiers  to  clear 
the  house,  he  ordered  the  door  to  be  locked,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and 
retired  to  his  lodgings  in  Whitehall.(l) 

Thus,  my  dear  Philips  did  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  a  manner  so  suitable  to  his 
general  character,  and  without  bloodshed,  annihilate  the  very  shadow  of  the 
parliament :  in  consequence  of  which  daring  step  he  remained  possessed  of 
the  whole  civil  and  military  power  of  the  three  kingdoms;  and  dispassionate 
reasoners  of  all  parties,  who  had  successively  enjoyed  the  melon  choly  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  injuries  they  had  reciprocnlly  suffered  revenged  on  their  enemies,  were 
at  last  made  sensible,  that  licentious  liberty,  under  whatever  pretence  its  vio¬ 
lences  may  be  covered,  must  inevitably  end  in  the  arbitrary  and  despotic 
government  of  a  single  person.  Nor  were  the  people,  considered  as  a  body, 
displeased  at  the  violent  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  from  whom  they  expected 
more  lenity  than  from  the  imperious  republicans,  who  had  hitherto  held  the 
reins  of  government. 

This  extraordinary  man,  who  now  lorded  it  over  his  fellow-subjects,  was 
born  at  Huntingdon,  in  the  last  year  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  a  good  family ; 
though  he  himself,  being  the  son  of  a  second  brother,  inherited  but  a  small 
paternal  estate.  The  line  of  his  education  was  liberal ;  but  his  genius  being 
little  fitted  for  the  elegant  and  tranquil  pursuits  of  literature,  he  made  small 
proficiency  in  his  studies  at  the  universities.  He  even  threw  himself  into  a 
dissolute  course  of  life,  when  sent  to  study  the  law  in  one  of  the  inns  of 
court;  and  consumed  the  more  early  years  of  his  manhood  in  gaming,  drink¬ 
ing,  and  debauchery.  But  all  of  a  sudden  he  was  seized  with  a  religious 
qualm,  affected  a  grave  and  sanctified  behaviour,  and  was  soon  distinguished 
among  the  puritanical  party  by  the  fervour  of  his  devotional  exercises.  In 
order  to  repair  his  injured  fortune,  he  betook  himself  to  farming;  but  he 
spent  so  much  time  with  his  family  in  prayers,  morning  and  afternoon, 
that  his  new  occupation  served  only  to  involve  him  in  greater  difficulties.  His 
spiritual  reputation,  however,  w'as  so  high,  that,  notwithstanding  the  low  state 
of  his  temporal  affairs,  he  found  means  to  be  chosen  a  member  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  The  ardour  of  his  zeal  frequently  prompted  him  to  rise  in  the 
house,  but  he  was  not  heard  with  attention  ;  his  person  being  ungraceful,  his 
voice  untunable,  his  elocution  embarrassed,  and  his  speeches  tedious,  obscure, 
confused,  and  often  unintelligible.  But,  as  a  profound  thinker  very  justly 
observes,  there  are,  in  a  great  variety  of  human  geniuses,  some  who,  though 
they  see  their  objects  clearly  and  distinctly  in  general,  yet  when  they  come 
to  unfold  their  ideas,  by  discourse  or  writing,  lose  that  luminous  conception 
which  they  had  before  attained. 

Never  was  this  philosophical  truth  more  fully  exemplified  than  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  actions  were  as  decisive,  prompt,  and  judi¬ 
cious,  as  his  speeches  were  wavering,  prolix,  and  inconclusive.  Nor  were 
his  written  compositions  much  superior  to  his  speeches;  the  great  defect  of 
both  consisting,  not  in  the  want  of  expression,  but  in  the  seeming  want  of 
ideas.  Yet  Cromwell,  though  upward  of  forty  years  of  age  before  he  em¬ 
braced  the  military  profession,  soon  became  an  excellent  officer,  without  the 
help  of  a  master.  He  first  raised  a  troop,  and  then  a  regiment,  of  horse  ;  and 
it  was  he  who  instituted  that  discipline,  and  infused  that  spirit,  which  rendered 
the  parliamentary  forces  in  the  end  victorious.  He  introduced  and  recom¬ 
mended  the  practice  of  enlisting  the  sons  of  farmers  and  freeholders,  instead 
of  the  debauched  and  enervated  inhabitants  of  great  cities  or  manufacturing 
towns.  He  pieached,  he  prayed,  he  fought,  he  punished,  he  rewarded ;  and 
inspired,  first  his  own  regiment,  and  afterward  the  whole  army,  with  the  wildest 
and  boldest  enthusiasm.  The  steps  by  which  he  rose  to  high  command,  and 
aUained  to  sovereignty,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  trace.  Let  us  now 
view  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority. 

When  Cromwell  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  he  had  three  parties  in 


(1)  Wliitloclse,  p,  554.  Ludiowj  vol,  ii.  Clarendon)  vol.  vi.  Hume,  vol.  viL 
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the  nation  against  him  ;  the  ro3'^alists,  the  presbyterians,  and  the  republicans. 
But  as  each  of  these  had  a  violent  antipathy  against  both  the  others,  none  oi 
them  could  become  formidable  to  the  army  ;  and  the  republicans,  whom  he 
had  dethroned,  and  whose  resentment  he  had  most  occasion  to  fear,  were 
farther  divided  among  themselves.  Besides  the  independents,  they  consisted 
of  two  sets  of  men,  who  had  a  mutual  contempt  for  each  other  :  namely,  the 
millenarians,  or fifth-monarchy  mere,  who  expected  suddenly  the  second  comint 
of  Christ ;  and  the  deists,  who  utterly  denied  the  truth  of  revelation,  anj 
considered  the  tenets  of  the  various  sects  as  alike  founded  in  folly  and  error 
The  deists  were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  CromAveli ;  partly  from  the  remains  of 
religious  prejudice,  but  chiefly  because  he  could  have  no  hold  of  them  by  enthu¬ 
siasm.  He  therefore  treated  them  Avith  great  rigour,  and  usually  denominated 
them  the  heathens\\)  The  heads  of  this  small  division  were  Algernon  Sidney, 
Henry  Nevil,  Challoner,  Martin,  Wildman,  and  Harrington  ;  men  Avhose  abili¬ 
ties  might  have  rendered  them  dangerous,  had  not  the  freedom  of  their 
opinions  excited  the  indignation  of  all  parties. (2) 

CromAvell  paid  more  attention  to  the  millenarians,  Avho  had  great  interest 
in  the  army,  and  Avhose  narrow  understanding  and  enthusiastic  temper 
afforded  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  pious  deceptions.  These  men, 
Avhile  they  anxiously  expected  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  believed  that  the 
saints,  among  whom  they  considered  themselves  to  stand  in  the  first  class, 
Avere  alone  entitled  to  govern  in  the  mean  time.  Cromwell,  in  conformity 
Avith  this  Avay  of  thinking,  told  them  he  had  only  stepped  in  betAveen  the 
living  and  the  dead,  to  keep  the  nation,  during  that  interval,  from  becoming 
a  prey  to  the  common  enemy.  {3)  And  in  order  to  shoAV  them  hoAv  Avilling  he 
was  they  should  share  his  poAver,  since  God  in  his  providence  had  thrown 
the  Avhole  load  of  government  upon  his  shoulders,  he  sent,  by  the  advice  of 
his  council  of  officers,  summons  to  a  hundred  and  tAventy-eight  persons, 
chiefly  gifted  men  of  different  tOAvns  and  counties  of  England,  to  five  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  to  six  of  Ireland.  On  these  illiterate  enthusiasts,  chosen  by  him¬ 
self,  he  pretended  to  devolve  the  Avhole  authority  of  the  state,  under  the 
denomination  of  the  parliament ;  and  as  one  of  the  most  active  and  illumi¬ 
nated  among  them,  a  leather  seller  in  London,  bore  the  name  of  Praise-God 
Barebone,  this  contemptible  assembly  Avas  ludicrously  called  Barebone's  par¬ 
liament. {4) 

CromAvell  told  these  fanatical  legislators,  on  their  first  meeting,  that  he 
neA’er  looked  to  see  such  a  day  AA'hen  Christ  should  be  so  OAvned  :(5)  and 
they,  elated  with  that  high  dignity  to  Avhich  they  supposed  themselves  ex¬ 
alted,  as  Avell  as  encouraged  by  the  overflowings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  thought 
it  their  duty  to  proceed  to  a  thorough  refonnation,  and  to  pave  the  Avay  for 
the  reign  of  the  Redeemer.(6)  ileanwhile,  the  Dutch  ambassadors  endea¬ 
voured  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  Avith  them :  but  although  Protestants,  and 
eA^en  presbyterians,  they  met  with  a  bad  reception  from  senators  Avho  had 
pretensions  to  such  superior  sanctit}';  being  regarded  as  Avorldly-minded 
men,  intent  only  on  commerce  and  industry,  and  Avhom  it  Avas  befitting  the 
saints  should  extirpate,  before  they  undertook  the  subduing  of  Antichrist, 
the  man  of  sin,  and  the  extending  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom  to  the  uttermost 
corners  of  the  earlh.(7)  The  ambassadors,  Avho  Avere  strangers  to  suchAvild 
doctrines,  remained  in  astonishment  at  finding  themselves  regarded  as  the 
enemies,  not  of  England,  but  of  Christ ! 

(1)  Burnet,  vol.  i. 

(2)  Each  of  the  other  sects  was  desirous  of  erecting  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  temporal  dominion ;  but  the 

deists,  who  acted  only  on  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  were  for  abolishing  the  very  appearance  of  a  na 
tional  church,  and  leaving  religion  free,  as  they  called  it,  without  either  encourtigeinent  or  restraint.  (Bur¬ 
net,  vol.  i.)  Such  a  project  was  particularly  alarming  to  the  spiritual  pride  of  the  presbyterians,  who, 
since  the  signing  of  the  covenant,  had  considered  their  religion  as  the  hierarchy.  And  Cromwell  nolonly 
quieted  them  on  this  score,  by  assuring  them  that  he  would  still  maintain  a  public  ministry  with  all  due 
encouragement,  hut  even  in  some  measureconciliated  their  affections  by  Joining  them  in  a  commission  with 
si'ine  independents,  to  be  triers  of  those  that  were  to  be  admitted  to  benefices,  and  also  to  dispose  of  all 
the  churches  that  were  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  of  the  bishops,  and  of  the  cathedral  churches.  (Id.  ibid.j 
The  episcopalians  were  merely  tolerated.  Burnet,  ubi  sup.  (3)  Bnmet,  vol  i. 

(4)  WhiUocke.  Clarendon.  (5)  Milton's  State  Papers,  p.  106. 

(6)  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xx.  (7)  Thurloe,  vuL  i.  p.  273. 391. 
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Even  Cromwell  himself  beg-an  to  be  ashamed  of  the  pageant  he  had  set  up 
as  a  legislature,  and  with  which  he  meant  only  to  amuse  the  populace  and  the 
army.  But  what  particularly  displeased  him  was,  that  the  members  of  this 
enthusiastic  parliament,  though  they  derived  their  authority  solely  from  him, 
began  to  pretend  powers  from  the  Lord;(l)  and  as  he  had  been  careful  to 
summon  in  his  writs  several  persons  warm  in  his  interest,  he  hinted  to  some 
of  them,  that  the  sitting  of  such  a  parliament  any  longer  would  be  of  no  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  nation.  They  accordingly  met  sooner  than  usual,  as  had  been 
concerted,  and  along  with  Rouse,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons, 
repaired  to  Cromwell  and  his  council  of  officers,  declaring  themselves 
unequal  to  the  task  which  they  had  unwarily  undertaken,  and  resigned  their 
delegated  power.  But  general  Harrison,  and  about  twenty  other  fanatics, 
remained  in  the  house;  and  that  they  might  prevent  the  reign  of  the  saints 
from  coming  to  an  untimely  end,  they  placed  one  Moyer  in  the  chair,  and 
were  preparing  to  draw  up  protests,  when  they  were  interrupted  by  colonel 
White  and  a  party  of  soldiers.  The  colonel  asked  them  what  they  did  there  1 
“  We  are  seeking  the  Lord,”  said  they. — “  Then  you  may  go  elsewhere,” 
replied  he;  “  for,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  he  has  not  been  here  these  many 
years. ”(2) 

The  council  of  officers,  by  virtue  of  that  pretended  power  wffiich  the  mock 
parliament  had  resigned  into  their  hands,  how  voted,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  temper  the  liberty  of  a  republic  by  the  authority  of  a  single  person.  And 
being  in  possession  of  that  argument  w'hich  silences  all  others,  namely,  force, 
they  prepared  what  w'as  called  the  instrument  of  government,  and  declared 
Oliver  Cromwell  protector,  or  supreme  magistrate  of  the  commonwealth,  the 
name  of  king  being  still  odious  to  their  ears.  He  was  accordingly  conducted 
to  Whitehall  with  great  solemnity,  Lambert  carrying  the  sword  of  state 
before  him :  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  highness ;  and  having  taken 
the  oath  required  of  him,  he  was  proclaimed  over  all  the  three  kingdoms, 
without  the  smallest  opposition. (3) 

The  chief  articles  in  the  instrument  of  government  were,  that  the  protector 
should  be  assisted  by  a  council  of  state,  which  should  not  consist  of  more 
than  twenty-one,  nor  of  less  than  thirteen  persons ;  that  in  his  name  all  justice 
should  be  administered,  and  from  him  all  honours  derived;  that  he  should 
have  the  right  of  peace  and  war;  that  the  power  of  the  sword  should  be 
invested  in  him  jointly  with  the  parliament  while  sitting,  and,  during  the 
intervals,  jointly  with  the  council  of  state ;  that  he  should  summon  the  par¬ 
liament  every  three  years,  and  allow  it  to  sit  five  months,  without  adjourn¬ 
ment,  prorogation,  or  dissolution. (4)  The  council  of  state,  named  in  the 
instrument,  consisted  of  fifteen  persons,  strongly  attached  to  the  protector; 
who,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  had  the  power  of  choosing  one  out  of  three  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  remaining  members. (5)  He  had,  therefore,  little  reason  to 
apprehend  any  opposition  from  them  in  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  his  authority. 
An  implicit  submission  to  some  first  magistrate,  it  must  be  owned,  was 
become  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  people  from  relapsino" 
into  civil  slaughter ;  so  that  we  may  partly  admit  Cromwell’s  plea  of  the 
public  good  as  an  apology  for  his  usurpation;  though  we  should  not  give 
entire  credit  to  his  declaration,  that  he  would  rather  have  taken  a  shepherd's 
staff  than  the  protector  ship. {&) 


(1)  Thurloe,  vol.  i.  p.  393.  (2)  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xx. 

(3)  Clarendon.  Wliitlocke.  (4)  Id.  ibid.  (5)  Whitlocke. 

(6)  Burnet,  vol.  i.  Cowley’s  observations  on  this  subject  are  more  sprightly  than  sound.  “  The 
government  was  broke,”  says  he;  “Who  broke  it?  It  was  dissolved.  Who  dissolved  it?  It  was 
extinguished. — Who  was  it  but  Cromwell,  who  not  only  put  out  the  liglit,  but  cast  away  even  the  very 
snuff  of  it  ?  As  if  a  man  should  mvrder  a  Klmle  family,  and  then  possess  himself  of  the  whole  house; 
because  it  is  teller  he,  than  that  only  rats  should  live  there (Di.'^cuvrse  on  the  Gov.  of  01.  Cromwell.) 
The  reflections  of  Hobbes,  on  the  necessity  of  the  submission  of  the  people  in  such  emergency,  are  more 
to  the  purpttse.  “  The  obligations  of  subjects  to  the  sovereign  is  understood  to  last  as  long,  and  no  longer, 
than  the  power  lastetli,  by  wliich  lie  is  able  to  protect  them;  for  the  right  men  liave  by  nature  In  protect 
themselves,  when  none  else  can  protect  them,  can  by  no  covenant  be  relinquished.  The  sovereignty  is  the 
soul  of  the  commonwealth,  which  once  departed  fiom  tile  body,  the  members  do  no  more  receive  their 
motion  from  it.  The  end  of  obedience  is  protection  ;  which,  wheresoever  a  man  seelh  it,  nature  appUeth 
his  obedience  to  that  power,  and  bis  endeavour  to  maintain  it."  Leviathan,  p.  114,  fol.  e^L 

Vol.  IL— L 
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While  Cromwell  was  thus  completing  his  usurpation  over  his  fellow-snb- 
jects,  he  did  not  neg'lect  the  honour  or  the  interests  of  the  nation.  Never 
did  Eug-land  appear  more  formidable  than  during  his  administration.  A 
fleet  of  a  hundred  sail  was  fitted  out,  tmder  the  command  of  Monk  and  Dean. 
They  met  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  equally  numerous,  near  the  coast  of  Flanders ; 
and  the  oflicers  and  seamen  on  both  sides,  fired  with  emulation,  and  animated 
with  the  desire  of  remaining  sole  lords  of  the  ocean,  disputed  the  victory 
with  the  most  fierce  and  obstinate  courage.  Though  Dean  was  killed  in  the 
heat  of  the  action,  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to  retire,  with  great  loss,  after  a 
battle  of  two  days ;  and  as  Blake  had  joined  his  countrymen  with  eighteen 
sail,  towards  the  close  of  the  engagement,  the  English  fleet  lay  off  the  coast 
of  Holland,  and  totally  interrupted  the  commerce  of  the  republic. 

But  the  states  made  one  effort  more  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  flag; 
and  never,  on  any  occasion,  did  their  vigour  appear  more  conspicuous.  They 
not  only  repaired  and  manned  their  fleet  in  a  few  weeks,  but  launched  and 
rigged  some  ships  of  a  larger  size  than  any  they  had  hitherto  sent  to  sea. 
"With  this  new  armament  Tromp  issued  forth,  determined  again  to  fight  the 
victors,  and  to  die  rather  than  jield  the  contest.  He  soon  met  with  the 
English  fleet,  commanded  by  Monk;  both  sides  rushed  into  the  combat ;  and 
the  battle  raged  from  morning  till  night,  without  any  sensible  advantage  in 
favour  of  either  party.  Next  day  the  action  was  continued,  and  the  setting 
sun  beheld  the  contest  undecided.  The  third  morning  the  struggle  was  re¬ 
newed  ;  and  victor}'  seemed  still  doubtful,  when  Tromp,  while  gallantly  ani¬ 
mating  his  men,  with  his  sword  drawn,  was  shot  through  the  heart  with  a 
musket  ball.  That  event  at  once  decided  the  sovereignty  of  the  ocean.  The 
Dutch  lost  thirty  ships  ;  and  were  glad  to  purchase  a  peace,  by  yielding  to  the 
English  the  honour  of  the  flag,  and  making  such  other  concessions  as  were 
required  of  them.(l) 

This  successful  conclusion  of  the  Dutch  war,  which  strengthened  Crom¬ 
well's  authority  both  at  home  and  abroad,  encouraged  him  to  summon  a  free 
parliament,  according  to  the  stipulation  in  the  instrument  of  government. 
He  took  the  precaution,  however,  to  exclude  all  the  royalists  who  had  borne 
arms  for  the  king,  and  all  their  sons.  Thirty  members  were  returned  from 
Scotland,  and  as  many  from  Ireland.  But  the  protector  was  soon  made  sen¬ 
sible,  that  even  this  circumscribed  freedom  of  election  was  incompatible  with 
his  usurped  dominion.  The  new  parliament  began  its  deliberations  with 
questioning  his  right  to  that  authority  which  he  had  assumed  over  the  nation. 
Cromwell  saw  his  mistake,  and  endeavoured  to  correct  it.  Enraged  at  the 
refractory  spirit  of  the  commons,  he  sent  for  them  to  the  painted  chamber ; 
where,  after  inveighing  against  their  conduct,  and  endeavouring  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  disputing  the  legality  of  that  instrument  by  which  they  them¬ 
selves  were  convoked,  he  required  them  to  sign  a  recognition  of  his  authority, 
and  an  engagement  not  to  propose  or  consent  to  any  alteration  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  as  it  was  settled  in  a  single  person  and  a  parliament :  and  he  placed 
guards  at  the  door  of  the  lower  house,  who  allowed  none  but  subscribers  to 
enter.(2)  Most  of  the  members,  after  some  hesitation,  submitted  to  this  des¬ 
potism  ;  but  retained,  notwithstanding,  the  same  independent  spirit  which  they 
had  discovered  at  their  first  meeting.  Cromwell,  therefore,  found  it  neces- 
sar}'  to  put  an  end  to  their  debates.  He  accordingly  dissolved  the  parliament, 
before  it  had  sat  five  months — the  time  prescribed  by  that  instrument  of  go¬ 
vernment  which  he  had  lately  sworn  to  observe. 

The  discontents  of  the  parliament  communicated  themselves  to  the  nation ; 
sir  Henr}'  Vane  and  the  old  republicans,  who  maintained  the  indissoluble 
authority  of  the  long  parliament,  encouraged  the  murmurs  against  the  pro¬ 
tector  ;  and  the  royalists,  obseiwing  the  general  dissatisfaction,  without  con¬ 
sidering  the  diversity  of  parties,  thought  ever}'  one  had  embraced  the  same 
views  with  themselves.  They  accordingly  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
throughout  ever}'  part  of  England  ;  and  the  most  sanguine  hopes  were  enter- 


(1  Whltlocke.  Claiendon. 


(2)  Tburloe,  vol.  it 
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tained  of  success.  But  Cromwell,  having-  information  of  their  purpose,  was 
enabled  effectually  to  defeat  it.  Many  of  them  were  immediately  thrown  into 
prison,  and  the  rest  were  generally  discouraged  from  rising.  In  one  place 
only  the  conspiracy  broke  out  into  action.  .Tones,  Penruddock,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  the  west,  proclaimed  the  king  at  Salisbury ;  but  they  received 
no  accession  of  force  equal  to  their  expectations,  and  were  soon  suppressed. 
The  chief  conspirators  were  capitally  punished :  the  lower  class  were  sold 
for  slaves,  and  transported  to  Barbadoes.(l) 

The  early  suppression  of  this  conspiracy  more  firmly  established  the  pro¬ 
tector’s  authority.  It  at  once  showed  the  turbulent  spirit  and  the  impotence 
of  his  enemies,  and  afforded  him  a  plausible  pretext  for  all  his  tyrannical 
severities.  He  resolved  no  longer  to  keep  any  terms  with  the  royalists. 
With  consent  of  his  council,  he  therefore  issued  an  edict  for  exacting  the 
tenth  penny  from  the  whole  party :  and  in  order  to  raise  that  imposition,  which 
commonly  passed  by  the  name  of  decimation,  he  constituted  twelve  major- 
generals,  and  divided  the  whole  kingdom  of  England  into  so  many  military 
jurisdictions.(2)  These  officers,  assisted  by  commissioners,  had  power  to 
subject  whom  they  pleased  to  decimation,  to  levy  all  the  taxes  imposed  by 
the  protector  and  his  council,  and  to  imprison  any  person  who  should  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  their  jealousy  or  suspicion.  They  acted  as  if  absolute  masters  of 
the  liberty  and  property  of  every  English  subject :  and  all  reasonable  men 
were  now  made  sensible,  that  the  nation  was  cruelly  subjected  to  a  military 
and  despotic  government. 

That  government,  however,  directed  by  the  vigorous  spirit  of  Cromwell, 
gave  England  a  degree  of  consequence  among  the  European  powers  which 
it  had  never  enjoyed  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  France  and  Spain  at  the 
same  time  courted  the  alliance  of  the  protector;  and  had  Cromwell  under¬ 
stood  and  regarded  the  interests  of  his  country,  it  has  been  said  he  would 
have  endeavoured  to  preserve  that  balance  of  power,  on  which  the  welfare 
of  England  so  much  depends,  by  supporting  the  declining  condition  of  Spain 
against  the  dangerous  ambition  and  rising  greatness  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon.(3)  But  the  protector’s  politics,  though  sound,  were  less  extensive. 
An  invasion  from  France,  in  favour  of  the  royal  family,  which  he  had  reason 
to  apprehend,  or  a  rupture  with  that  court,  he  foresaw  might  prove  ruinous 
to  his  authority,  in  the  present  dissatisfied  state  of  England.  From  Spain 
he  had  nothing  of  equal  danger  to  fear;  while  he  was  tempted  to  begin 
hostilities,  by  the  prospect  of  making  himself  master  of  her  most  valuable 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  of  her  plate  fleets,  by  means  of 
the  superiority  of  his  naval  force.  He  therefore  entered  into  a  negotiation 
with  Mazarine,  who,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  jealous  pride  of  the  usurper,  gave 
the  English  princes  notice  to  leave  France.  They  retired  to  Cologne :  and 
a  closer  alliance  was  afterward  concluded  between  the  rival  powers ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  England,  as  we  have  already  seen,  obtained  posses¬ 
sion  of  Dunkirk. 

Having  resolved  on  a  war  with  Spain,  Cromwell  fitted  out  two  formidable 
fleets,  while  the  neighbouring  states,  ignorant  of  his  intentions,  remained  in 
anxious  suspense,  no  one  being  able  to  conjecture  where  the  blow  would  fall. 
One  of  these  fleets,  consisting  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  he  sent  into  the 
Mediterranean,  under  the  famous  admiral  Blake ;  who,  casting  anchor 
before  Leghorn,  demanded  and  obtained,  from  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  repara¬ 
tion  for  some  injuries  which  the  English  commerce  had  formerly  sustained 
from  that  prince.  Blake  next  sailed  to  Algiers,  and  compelled  the  dey  to 
restrain  his  piratical  subjects  from  further  depredations  on  the  English.  He 
presented  himself  also  before  Tunis ;  and  having  there  made  the  same  de¬ 
mand,  the  dey  of  that  place  desired  him  to  look  to  the  castles  of  Porto  Farino 
and  Goletta,  and  do  his  utmost.  Blake,  who  needed  little  to  be  roused  by 
such  a  defiance,  drew  his  ships  close  up  to  the  castles,  and  tore  them  in 
pieces  with  his  artillery ;  while  he  sent  a  detachment  of  sailors  in  long-boats 


(1)  Whitlbcke.  Clarendon. 


(2)  Pari.  Hitt.  v6I.  II. 
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into  the  harbour,  and  burned  every  ship  that  lay  there.  The  coasts  of-  the 
Mediterranean,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  rung^  with  the  renown  of 
English  valour;  and  no  power,  Christian  or  Mahometan,  dared  to  oppose  the 
victorious  Blake. 

The  other  fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  Penn,  and  which  had  four  thou¬ 
sand  troops  on  board,  under  the  direction  of  general  Venables,  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies ;  where  Venables  was  reinforced  with  near  five  thousand  militia, 
from  the  islands  of  Barbadoes  and  St.  Christopher.  The  object  of  the  en¬ 
terprise  was  the  conquest  of  Hispaniola,  the  most  valuable  island  in  the 
American  Archipelago.  The  commanders  accordingly  resolved  to  begin  with 
the  attack  of  St.  Domingo,  the  capital,  and  at  that  time  the  only  place  of 
strength  in  the  island.  On  the  approach  of  the  English  fleet,  the  intimi¬ 
dated  Spaniards  abandoned  their  habitations,  and  took  refuge  in  the  woods  ; 
but  observing  that  the  troops  were  imprudently  landed  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  town,  and  seemed  unacquainted  with  the  country,  they  recovered 
their  spirits,  and  falling  upon  the  bewildered  invaders,  rvhen  exhausted  with 
hunger,  thirst,  and  a  fatiguing  march  of  two  days,  in  that  sultry  climate, 
they  put  the  whole  English  army  to  (light,  killed  six  hundred  men,  and 
chased  the  rest  on  board  their  ships. (l)  In  order  to  atone  for  this  failure, 
Penn  and  Venables  bent  their  course  to  Jamaica,  which  tves  surrendered  to 
them  without  opposition :  yet,  on  their  return  to  England,  the  protector,  in 
the  first  emotions  of  his  disappointment,  ordered  them  both  to  be  sent  to  the 
tower.  But  Cromwell,  although  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  the  conquest 
he  had  made,  took  care  to  support  it  with  men  and  money  ;(2)  and  Jamaica 
became  a  valuable  accession  to  the  English  monarchy. 

No  sooner  was  the  king  of  Spain  informed  of  these  unprovoked  hostilities 
than  he  declared  war  against  England,  and  ordered  all  the  ships  and  goods 
belonging  to  the  English  merchants  to  be  seized  throughout  his  extensive 
dominions.  The  Spanish  commerce,  so  profitable  to  England,  was  cut  off, 
and  an  incredible  number  of  vessels  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Noi 
were  the  losses  of  the  Spaniards  less  considerable.  An  English  squadron, 
being  sent  to  cruise  off  Cadiz  for  the  plate  fleet,  took  two  galleons  richly 
laden,  and  set  on  fire  two  others,  which  had  run  on  shore.(3)  This  success 
proved  an  incentive  to  a  bolder,  though  a  less  profitable,  enterprise.  Blake, 
having  got  intelligence  that  a  Spanish  fleet  of  sixteen  sail,  much  richer  than 
the  former,  had  taken  shelter  among  the  Canaries,  immediately  steered  his 
course  thither;  and  found  them  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  a  very  strong 
posture  of  defence.  The  bay  was  secured  by  a  formidable  castle  and  seven 
inferior  forts,  in  different  parts  of  it,  all  united  by  a  line  of  communication. 
Don  Diego  Diagues,  the  Spanish  admiral,  had  moored  his  smaller  vessels  near 
the  shore,  and  stationed  the  larger  galleons  farther  out,  with  their  broadsides 
to  the  sea.  Rather  animated  than  intimidated  by  this  hostile  appearance, 
Blake,  taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind,  sailed  full  into  the  bay,  and 
soon  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  After  an  obstinate  dispute, 
the  Spaniards  abandoned  their  galleons,  which  were  set  on  fire,  and  consumed 
with  all  their  treasure  ;  and  the  wind  fortunately  shifting,  while  the  English 
fleet  lay  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  castle  and  of  all  the  other  forts,  Blake  was 
enabled  to  weather  the  bay,  and  left  the  Spaniards  in  astonishment  at  his 
successful  temerity.(4) 

These  vigorous  exertions  rendered  Cromwell’s  authority  equally  respected 
at  home  and  abroad  :  and  to  his  honour  it  must  be  owned,  that  his  domestic 
administration  was  as  mild  and  equitable  as  his  situation  would  permit.  He 
ag-ain  ventured  to  summon  the  parliament ;  but  not  trusting,  as  formerly,  to 

I  (1)  Bnrchf^Vs  JN'aval  Nistory.  Thurloe,  vol,  iii.  (2)  Id.  ibid.  (3)  Tliurloe,  vol.  iv. 

•  (4)  Burchet,  uhi  sup.  This  was  ilie  last  and  greatest  action  of  this  gallant  naval  commander,  who 
died  in  his  way  home.  He  was,  by  principle,  an  inflexible  republican  ;  and  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his 
country  only  made  him  serve  under  the  usurper.  'J'hough  past  fifty  years  of  age  before  he  entered  into 
military  service  of  any  kind,  and  near  sixty  before  he  commanded  at  sea,  he  raised  the  naval  gloiy  of 
England  to  a  greater  height  ihan  it  had  ever  attained  to  in  any  former  period.  Cromwell,  fully  sensible 
of  his  merit,  ordered  him  a  pompous  funeral  at  the  public  expense  ;  and  people  of  all  parties,  by  their 
tears,  bore  testimony  to  his  valour,  generosity,  and  public  spirit.  Life  of  Admiral  Blake^  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Jolabon.  Lives  of  the  Admirals-,  vol.  ii.  ’ 
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the  good-will  of  the  people,  he  employed  all  his  influence  to  fill  the  house 
with  his  own  creatures,  and  even  placed  guards  at  the  door,  who  permitted 
none  to  enter  but  such  as  produced  a  warrant  from  his  council.  A  majority 
in  favour  of  the  protector  being  procured  by  these  undue  means,  a  motion 
was  made  for  investing  him  with  the  dignity  of  king ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  republicans,  a  bill  to  this  purpose  was  voted,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  reason  with  him,  in  order  to  overcome  his  pretended 
scruples.  The  conference  lasted  for  several  days ;  and  although  Cromwell’s 
inclination,  as  well  as  his  judgment,  was  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  committee, 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  refuse  so  tempting  an  offer.  Not  only  the  am¬ 
bitious  Lambert,  and  other  officers  of  the  army,  were  prepared  to  mutiny  on 
such  a  revolution,  the  protector  saw  himself  ready  to  be  abandoned  even  by 
those  who  were  most  intimately  connected  with  him  by  family  interest. 
Fleetwood,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  and  Desborow,  his  brother-in-law, 
actuated  merely  by  principle,  declared,  if  he  accepted  the  crown,  that  they 
would  instantly  throw  up  their  commissions,  and  should  never  have  it  in  their 
power  to  serve  him  more.(l) 

Cromwell  having  thus  rejected  the  regal  dignity,  his  friends  in  parliament 
found  themselves  obliged  to  retain  the  name  of  a  commonwealth  and  pro¬ 
tector  ;  and  as  the  government  was  hitherto  a  manifest  usurpation,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  sanctify  it  by  a  seeming  choice  of  the  people  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives.  A  new  political  system,  under  the  name  of  An  humble  Petition  and 
Advice,  was  accordingly  framed  by  the  parliament,  and  presented  to  the  pro¬ 
tector.  It  differed  very  little  from  the  Instrument  of  Government ;  but  that 
being  the  work  of  the  general  officers  only,  was  now  represented  as  a  rotten 
plank,  upon  which  no  man  could  trust  himself  with  safety.  Cromwell,  there¬ 
fore,  accepted  the  humble  petition  and  advice,  as  the  voluntary  deed  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  three  united  nations  -,  and  was  anew  inaugurated  in  West- 
rninster-hall,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  as  if  his  power  had  just  taken  its 
rise  from  this  popular  instrument. (2) 

Emboldened  by  the  appearance  of  legal  authority,  the  protector  deprived 
Lambert  and  other  factious  officers  of  their  commissions.  Richard,  his  eldest 
son,  a  man  of  the  most  inoffensive,  unambitious  character,  who  had  hitherto 
lived  contentedly  in  the  country,  on  a  small  estate,  which  he  inherited  in  right 
of  his  wife,  was  now  brought  to  court,  introduced  to  public  business,  and 
generally  regarded  as  heir  to  the  protectorship.  But  the  government  was  3mt 
by  no  means  settled.  Cromwell,  in  consequence  of  that  authority  with  which 
he  was  vested  by  the  humble  petition  and  advice,  having  summoned  a  house 
of  peers,  or  persons  who  were  to  act  in  that  capacity,  soon  found  that  he  had 
lost  his  authority  among  the  national  representatives,  by  exalting  so  many  of 
his  friends  and  adherents  to  the  higher  assembly.  A  decided  majority,  in  the 
house  of  commons  refused  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  that  other  house, 
which  he  had  established,  and  even  questioned  the  legality  of  the  authority  by 
which  it  was  constituted ;  as  the  humble  petition  and  advice  had  been  voted 
by  a  parliament,  which  lay  under  constraint,  and  was  deprived  by  military 
force  of  a  considerable  number  of  its  members.  Dreading  a  combination 
between  the  commons  and  the  maleconients  in  the  army,  the  protector,  with 
many  expressions  of  anger  and  disappointment,  dissolved  the  parliament.(3) 
When  entreated  by  Fleetwood,  and  others  of  his  friends,  not  to  precipitate 
himself  into  so  rash  a  measure,  he  swore  by  the  living  God  that  they  should 
not  sit  a  moment  longer,  be  the  consequences  what  they  might. 

This  violent  breach  with  the  parliament  left  Cromwell  no  hopes  of  ever 
being  able  to  establish,  with  general  consent,  a  legal  settlement,  or  to  temper 
the  military  with  any  mixture  of  civil  authority  :  and  to  increase  his  uneasi¬ 
ness,  a  conspiracy  w'as  formed  against  him  by  the  millenarians  in  the  army, 
under  the  conduct  of  Harrison  and  other  discarded  officers  of  that  party. 
The  royalists,  too,  in  conjunction  with  the  heads  of  the  presbyterians,  were 
encouraged  to  attempt  an  insurrection.  Both  these  conspiracies,  by  his  vigi- 


(1)  Thurloe,  vol.  vi.  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  Burnet,  vol.  I.  (2)  Whitlocko.  Clarendon.  (3)  Id.  ibid 
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lance  and  activity,  the  protector  was  enabled  to  quell ;  but  the  public  discon¬ 
tents  were  so  great,  that  he  was  under  continual  apprehensions  of  assassina 
tion.  He  never  moved  a  step  without  strong  guards  :  he  wore  armour  under 
his  clothes,  and  farther  secured  himself  by  offensive  weapons.  He  returned 
from  no  place  by  the  direct  road,  or  by  the  same  way  which  he  went :  he  per¬ 
formed  every  journey  with  huny  and  precipitation  ;  he  seldom  lay  above  three 
nights  together  in  the  same  chamber,  and  he  never  let  it  be  known  beforehand 
in  which  he  intended  to  pass  the  night ;  nor  did  he  trust  himself  in  any  that 
was  not  provided  with  a  back-door,  where  sentinels  were  carefully  placed. (11 

Equally  uneasy  in  society  and  solitude,  the  protector’s  body  began  to  be 
affected  by  the  perturbation  of  his  mind,  and  his  health  seemed  visibly  to 
decline.  He  was  seized  with  a  slow  fever,  which  changed  into  a  tertian  ague, 
attended  with  dangerous  symptoms  ;  and  he,  at  length,  saw  the  necessity  of 
turning  his  eye  towards  that  future  state  of  existence,  the  idea  of  which  had 
at  one  time  been  intimately  present  to  him,  though  lately  somewhat  obscured 
by  the  projects  of  ambition,  the  agitation  of  public  affairs,  and  the  pomp  of 
worldly  greatness.  Conscious  of  this,  he  anxiously  asked  Goodwin,  one  of 
his  favourite  chaplains,  if  it  was  certain  that  the  elect  could  never  suffer  a 
final  reprobation.  “  On  that  you  may  with  confidence  rely,”  said  Goodwin. 
“Then  I  am  safe,”  replied  Cromwell;  “  for  I  am  sure  that  I  once  was  in  a 
state  of  grace !”  Elated  by  new  visitations  and  assurances,  he  began  to 
believe  his  life  out  of  all  danger,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  the  most 
experienced  physicians  to  the  contrary.  “  I  teil  you,”  cried  he  to  them,  with 
great  emotion, — “  I  tell  you  I  shall  not  die  of  this  distemper !  Favourable 
answers  have  been  returned  from  heaven,  not  only  to  my  own  supplications, 
but  also  to  those  of  the  godly,  who  carry  on  a  more  intimate  correspondence 
with  the  Lord.”  (2) 

Notwithstanding  this  spiritual  consolation,  which  proves  that  Cromwell, 
to  the  last,  vyas  no  less  an  enthusiast  than  a  hypocrite,  his  disorder  put  a 
period  to  his  life  and  his  fanatical  illusions,  while  his  inspired  chaplains  were 
employed  in  returning  thanks  to  Providence  for  the  undoubted  pledges  which 
they  received  of  his  recovery  !(3) — and  on  the  third  of  September,  the  day 
that  had  always  been  esteemed  so  fortunate  to  him,  being  the  anniversary  of 
the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester.  The  most  striking  features  of  his 
character  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  delineate,  in  tracing  the  progress 
of  his  ambition.  It  can,  therefore,  only  be  necessary  here  to  combine  the 
separate  sketches,  and  conclude  with  some  general  remarks. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  who  died  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  who  had 
risen  from  a  private  station  to  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  three  ancient  king¬ 
doms,  was  of  a  robust  but  ungraceful  make,  and  of  a  manly  but  clownish  and 
disagreeable  aspect.  The  vigour  of  his  genius  and  the  boldness  of  his  spirit, 
rather  than  the  extent  of  his  understanding  or  the  lustre  of  his  accomplish¬ 
ments,  first  procured  him  distinction  among  his  countrymen,  and  afterward 
made  him  the  terror  and  admiration  of  Europe.  His  abilities,  however,  had 
been  much  overrated.  Fortune  had  a  considerable  share  in  his  most  suc¬ 
cessful  violences.  The  self-denying  ordinance,  and  the  conscientious  weak¬ 
ness  of  Fairfax,  led  him,  by  easy  steps,  to  the  supreme  command ;  and  the 
enthusiastic  folly  of  the  covenanters  served  to  confirm  his  usurped  authority. 
But  that  authority  could  neither  be  acquired  nor  preserved  without  talents  , 
and  Cromwell  was  furnished  with  those  that  were  admirably  suited  to  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  the  part  he  was  destined  to  act.  He  pos¬ 
sessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  pow'er  of  discerning  the  characters  of  men, 
and  the  rare  felicity  of  employing  their  abilities  to  advantage ;  of  discovering 
the  motives  of  others,  and  of  concealing  his  own ;  of  blending  the  wildest 
fanaticism  with  the  most  profound  policy ;  of  reconciling  a  seeming  inco¬ 
herence  of  ideas  with  the  most  prompt  and  decisive  measures,  and  of  com- 

(1)  Ludlow.  Whitlocke.  Bates.  (2)  B.ates.  See  also  Thurlne,  vol.  vii. 

(3)  Id.  ibid.  Goodwin,  who  but  a  few  minutes  before  the  protector  expired,  says  Burnet,  had  pretended 
to  assure  the  people,  in  a  prayer,  that  he  was  not  to  die,  had  afterward  tlie  impudence  to  say  to  God, 
“  Thou  hast  deceived  us !  and  we  are  deceived !"  Hist,  of  his  Own  Time,  vol.  i. 
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manding  the  highest  respect  amid  the  coarsest  familiarity.(l)  By  these 
talents,  together  with  a  coincidence  of  interests,  he  was  able  to  attach  and 
to  manage  the  military  fanatics  ;  and  by  their  assistance,  to  subdue  the  par¬ 
liament,  and  to  tyrannise  over  the  three  kingdoms.  But  in  all  this  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary ;  for  an  army  is  so  forcible,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  rude  a  weapon,  that  any  hand  which  wields  it  may,  without  much  dexte¬ 
rity,  perform  any  operation,  and  attain  any  ascendant  in  human  society.(2) 
The  moral  character  of  Cromwell  is  by  no  means  so  exceptionable  as  it  is 
generally  represented.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  truly  surprising,  how  he  could 
temper  such  violent  ambition,  and  such  enraged  fanaticism,  with  so  much 
regard  to  justice  and  humanity.  Even  the  murder  of  the  king,  his  most 
atrocious  measure,  was  to  him  covered  under  a  cloud  of  republican  and  fana¬ 
tical  illusions;  and  it  is  possible  that,  like  many  others  concerned  in  it,  he 
considered  it  as  the  most  meritorious  action  of  his  life.  For  it  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  fanaticism  to  give  a  sanction  to  any  measure,  however  cruel 
and  unjust,  that  tends  to  promote  its  own  interests,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  those  of  the  Deity ;  and  to  which,  consequently,  all  moral 
obligations  ought  to  give  place. 


LETTER  X. 

TTte  Commonwealth  of  England,  from  the  Death  of  the  Protector  to  the 
Restoration  of  the  Monarchy. 

It  was  generally  believed,  that  Cromwell’s  arts  and  policy  were  exhausted 
with  his  life ;  that  having  so  often,  by  fraud  and  false  pretences,  deceived 
every  party,  and  almost  every  individual,  he  could  not  much  longer  have 
maintained  his  authority.  And  when  the  potent  hand,  which  had  hitherto 
conducted  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  was  removed,  every  one 
expected  that  the  unwieldy  and  ill-constructed  machine  would  fall  to  pieces. 
All  Europe,  therefore,  beheld  with  astonishment  his  son  Richard,  an  inexpe¬ 
rienced  and  unambitious  man,  quietly  succeed  to  the  protectorship.  The 
council  recognised  his  authority :  his  brother  Henry,  who  governed  Ireland 
with  popularity,  ensured  him  the  obedience  of  that  kingdom ;  and  Monk,  who 
still  possessed  the  chief  command  in  Scotland,  and  who  was  much  attached 
to  the  family  of  Cromwell,  there  proclaimed  the  new  protector  without  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  fleet,  the  army,  acknowledged  his  title  :  he  received  congratu- 

(1)  Among  his  ancient  friends,  we  are  told,  he  would  frequently  relax  himself  by  trifling  amusements 

—by  jesting,  or  making  burlesque  verses:  and  that  he  sometimes  pushed  matters  to  the  length  of  rustic 
buffoonery  and  horse-play  ;  such  as  putting  burning  coals  into  the  bools  and  hose  of  the  officers  who 
attended  him,  blacking  their  faces,  or  throwing  cushions  at  them,  which  they  did  not  fail  to  return. _ 

(Whitlocke.  Ludlow.  Bales.)  We  are  also  informed  by  the  same  authors,  that  when  he  had  any  par 

ticular  point  to  gain  with  the  army,  it  was  usual  for  him  to  take  some  of  the  most  popular  sergeani  and 
corporals  to  bed  with  him,  and  to  ply  them  there  with  prayers  and  religions  disconrses. 

(2)  Mr.  Cowley  expresses  himself  admirably  on  this  subject.  “  If  craft  be  wisdom,  and  dissimulation 
wit,”  says  he,  “  I  must  not  deny  Cromwell  to  have  been  singular  in  both ;  but  so  gross  was  the  manner 
in  which  he  made  use  of  them,  that,  as  wise  men  ought  not  to  have  believed  him  at  first,  so  no  man  was 
fool  enough  to  believe  him  at  last;  neither  did  any  man  seem  to  do  it,  hut  those  who  thought  they  gained 
as  much  by  their  dissembling  as  he  did  by  his.  His  very  actings  of  godliness  grew  at  lost  so  ridiculous,  as 
if  a  player,  by  putting  on  a  gown,  should  think  that  he  excellently  represented  a  woman,  though  his  beard 
at  the  same  time  were  seen  by  all  the  spectators.  If  you  ask  me  why  they  did  not  hiss  and  explode  him 
ofl'the  stage,  I  can  only  answer,  that  they  durst  not  do  so ;  because  the  actors  and  the  doorkeepers  were 
too  strong  for  the  company.”  iOiscmirse  concerning  the  government  of  Oliver  Cromwell.)  The  military 
establishment,  during  Cromwell’s  administration,  seldom  consisted  of  less  than  forty  thousand  men.  The 
foot  soldiers  had  commonly  a  shilling,  and  the  horsemen  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  day.  (I’hurloe, 
vol.  i.  p.  39.5,  vol.  ii.  p.  414.  This  desirable  maintenance,  at  a  time  when  living  was  much  cheaper  than 
at  present,  induced  the  sons  of  farmers  and  small  freeholders  to  enlist  in  the  army,  and  proved  a  better 
secuiity  to  the  protector’s  authority,  than  all  his  canting,  praying,  and  insidious  policy.  Men  who  fol¬ 
lowed  so  gainful  a  profession  were  naturally  attached  to  the  person  who  encouraged  it.  and  averse  against 
the  re-establishmetit  of  civil  government,  which  would  render  it  unnecessary. 

Cromwell  is  said  to  have  expended  sixty  thousand  pounds  annually,  in  procuring  private  intelligence ; 
and  it  was  long  supposed  that  be  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  secret  councils  of  all  the  courts  of 
Europe ;  but  since  the  publication  of  Thurloe’s  State  Papers,  it  appears  that  this  money  was  chiefly  eni- 
ployed  In  procuring  information  of  the  intrigues  of  the  royalists,  and  that  the  protector  had  little  iiitelll- 
jenca  of  foreign  councils,  except  those  of  Holland,  which  are  not  expected  to  be  concealed. 
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latory  addresses  from  the  counties  and  most  considerable  corporations,  in 
terms  of  the  most  dutiful  allegiance,  and  foreign  ministers  were  forward  in 
paying  him  the  usual  compliments;  so  that  Richard,  whose  moderate  temper 
would  have  led  him  to  decline  any  contest  for  empire,  was  tempted  to  accept 
of  a  sovereignty  which  seemed  tendered  to  him  by  universal  consent. 

But  this  consent,  as  Richard  had  soon  after  occasion  to  experience,  was 
only  a  temporary  acquiescence,  until  each  party  could  concert  measures,  and 
act  effectually  for  its  own  interest.  On  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  which 
it  was  found  necessary  to  summon,  in  order  to  furnish  supplies,  the  new 
protector  found  himself  involved  in  inextricable  difficulties.  The  most  con¬ 
siderable  officers  of  the  army,  and  even  Fleetwood  his  brother-in-law,  and 
Desborow  his  uncle,  who  were  extremely  attached  to  republican  principles, 
if  not  to  the  fifth  monarchy  or  dominion  of  the  saints,  began  to  enter  into 
cabals  against  him.  Overton,  Ludlow,  Rich,  and  other  officers  whom  Oliver 
had  discarded,  again  made  their  appearance,  and  also  declaimed  against  the 
dignity  of  protector;  but  above  the  rest,  Lambert,  who  was  now  roused  from 
his  retreat,  inflamed  by  his  intrigues  all  those  dangerous  humours,  and  threat¬ 
ened  the  nation  with  some  great  convulsion. (l)  As  the  discontenVed  officers 
usually  met  at  Fleetwood’s  apartments,  the  party  was  denominated,  from  the 
place  where  he  lived.  The  Cabal  of  Wallingford-house. 

Richard,  who  possessed  neither  vigour  nor  superior  discernment,  was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon,  amid  these  commotions,  to  give  his  consent  inadvertently  to  the 
calling  of  a  general  council  of  officers,  who  might  make  him  proposals,  as 
was  pretended,  for  the  good  of  the  army.  But  they  were  no  sooner  assem¬ 
bled  than  they  voted  a  remonstrance,  in  which  they  lamented  that  the  good 
old  cause,  as  they  termed  it,  was  utterly  neglected ;  and  proposed,  as  a  remedy, 
that  the  whole  military  power  should  be  vested  in  some  person  in  whom  they 
could  all  confide.  The  protector  was  justly  alarmed  at  these  military  cabals, 
and  the  commons  had  no  less  reason  to  be  so.  They  accordingly  voted, 
that  there  should  be  no  future  meeting  or  general  council  of  officers,  except 
with  the  protector’s  consent,  or  by  his  orders.  This  vote  brought  matters  to 
extremity.  The  officers  hastened  to  Richard,  and  rudely  demanded  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  parliament.  Unable  to  resist,  and  wanting  resolution  to  deny, 
the  protector  complied  with  their  request.  With  the  parliament  his  authority 
was  supposed  to  expire,  and  he  soon  after  signed  his  resignation  in  form. 
His  brother  Henry,  though  endowed  with  more  abilities,  also  quietly  resigned 
the  government  of  Ireland.(2)  Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  fell  from  an  enormous 
height,  but,  by  rare  fortune,  without  bloodshed,  the  family  of  the  Cromwells, 
to  that  humble  station  from  which  they  had  risen,  Richard  withdrew  to 
his  estate  in  the  country;  and  as  he  had  done  hurt  to  no  man,  so  no  man 
ever  attempted  to  hurt  him:(3)  a  striking  instance,  as  Burnet  remarks,  of 
the  instability  of  human  greatness,  and  of  the  security  of  innocence  ! 

The  council  of  officers,  being  now  possessed  of  supreme  authority,  began 
to  deliberate  what  form  of  government  they  should  establish.  Many  of  them 
seemed  inclined  to  exercise  the  power  of  the  sword  in  the  most  open  man¬ 
ner  ;  but  as  it  was  apprehended  the  people  would  with  difficulty  be  induced 
to  pay  taxes  levied  by  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure,  it  was  thought  safer  to 
preserve  some  shadow  of  civil  authority.  They  accordingly  agreed  to  revive 
the  rump,  or  that  remnant  of  the  long  parliament  which  had  been  expelled 
by  Cromwell ;  in  hopes  that  these  members,  having  already  felt  their  own 

(1)  Whitlncke.  Ludlow.  (2)  Id.  ibid. 

(3)  Even  after  the  restoraton  he  remained  unmolested.  He  thought  proper,  however,  to  travel  for  some 
years;  and  had  frequently  the  mortification,  while  in  disguise,  to  hear  Inmself  treated  as  a  blockhead,  for 
reaping  no  greater  benefit  from  his  father’s  crimes.  But  Richard,  who  was  of  a  gentle,  humane,  and 
generous  disposition,  wisely  preferred  the  peace  of  virtue  to  the  glare  of  guilty  grandeur.  When  some  of 
bis  partisans  offered  to  pul  an  end  to  the  intrigues  of  the  officers  by  the  death  of  Lambert,  he  rejected  the 
proposal  with  horror.  ‘‘  I  will  never,”  said  lie,  “  purchase  power  or  dominion  by  such  sanguinary  mea¬ 
sures!”  He  lived,  in  contentment  and  tranquillity,  to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  died  towards  the  latter  part 
of  queen  Anne’s  reign.  He  appears  to  have  had  nothing  of  the  enthusiast  about  him:  for  we  are  told,  that 
When  murmurs  were  made  against  certain  promotions  in  the  army,  he  smartly  replied,  What !  would  you 
have  me  prefer  none  but  the  godly  'I  Now  here  is  Dick  Ingoldsby,  Who  can  neither  pray  nor  preach ;  yet 
will  I  trust  him  before  ye  all  !’*  Ludlow’s  Mem. 
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weakness,  would  thenceforth  be  contented  to  act  in  subordination  to  the 
military  commanders. 

But  ill  this  expectation  they  were  deceived.  Though  the  parliament, 
exclusive  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  consisted  only  of  about  forty  indepen¬ 
dents  (for  the  Presbyterians,  who  had  formerly  been  excluded,  were  still 
denied  their  seats),  yet  these  being  all  men  of  violent  ambition,  and  some  of 
them  of  experience  and  abilities,  resolved,  since  they  enjoyed  the  title  of 
supreme  authority,  not  to  act  a  subordinate  part  to  those  who  acknowledged 
themselves  their  servants.  They  therefore  elected  a  council,  in  which  they 
took  care  that  the  members  of  the  cabal  of  Wallingford-house  should  not  be 
the  majority.  They  appointed  Fleetwood  lieutenant-general,  but  inserted 
an  express  article  in  his  commission,  that  it  should  continue  only  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  house.  They  chose  seven  persons,  who  were  to  fill  up  such 
commands  as  became  vacant;  and  they  voted,  that  all  commissions  should 
be  received  from  the  speaker,  and  signed  by  him  in  the  name  of  the  house. (1) 

These  precautions,  the  purpose  of  which  was  visible,  gave  great  disgust  to 
the  principal  military  officers ;  and  their  discontent  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  immediately  broke  out  in  some  resolution  fatal  to  the  parliament,  had 
it  not  been  checked  by  apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  common  enemy. 
The  bulk  of  the  nation  now  consisted  of  royalists  and  presbyterians.  To 
both  these  parties  the  dominion  of  the  pretended  parliament,  and  of  the  army, 
was  become  equally  obnoxious :  a  secret  reconciliation,  therefore,  took  place 
between  them  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that,  burying  former  animosities  in  obli¬ 
vion,  every  possible  etfort  should  be  made  for  the  overthrow  of  the  rump,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  royal  family.  A  resolution  was  accordingly  taken,  in 
many  counties,  to  rise  in  arms  ;  and  the  king,  attended  by  the  duke  of  York, 
had  secretly  arrived  at  Calais,  with  a  resolution  of  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  loyal  subjects. 

But  this  confederacy  was  disconcerted  by  the  treachery  of  sir  Richard 
Willis ;  who,  being  much  trusted  by  sir  Edward  Hyde,  the  king’s  chief  coun¬ 
sellor,  and  by  the  principal  royalists,  was  led  into  all  the  designs  of  the  party. 
He  had  been  corrupted  by  Cromwell,  whom  he  enabled  to  disconcert  every 
enterprise  against  his  usurped  authority,  by  confining,  beforehand,  the  per¬ 
sons  who  were  to  be  the  actors  in  it :  and  he  continued  the  same  traitorous 
correspondence  with  the  parliament,  without  suspicion  or  discovery. (3)  The 
protector,  and  Thurloe  his  secretary,  now  secretary  to  the  parliament,  were 
alone  acquainted  with  this  treachery  ;(3)  and  by  the  penetration  and  craft  of 
Moreland,  Thurloe’s  under-secretary,  the  whole  was  at  last  discovered  in 
sufficient  time  to  put  the  king  on  his  guard,  though  not  to  prevent  the  failure 
of  the  concerted  insurrection.  Many  of  the  conspirators,  in  the  different 
counties,  were  thrown  into  prison ;  and  the  only  considerable  party  that  had 
taken  arms  (under  sir  George  Booth,  by  reason  of  his  not  being  seasonably 
informed  of  the  treachery  of  Willis),  and  which  had  seized  Chester,  was  dis¬ 
persed  by  a  body  of  troops  under  Lambert. (4) 

Lambert’s  success  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  parliament.  At  the  request  of 
his  officers,  whom  he  had  debauched  by  liberalities,  he  transmitted  a  petition 
to  the  commons,  demanding  that  Fleetwood  should  be  appointed  commander- 
in-chief,  himself  lieutenant-general,  Desborow  major-general  of  the  horse, 
and  Monk  of  the  foot.  The  parliament,  alarmed  at  the  danger,  voted  that 
they  would  have  no  more  general  officers;  vacated  Fleetwood’s  commission, 
and  vested  the  command  of  the  army  in  seven  persons,  of  whom  he  was 
one.  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig  even  proposed  the  impeachment  of  Lambert.  But 
that  artful  and  able  general,  despising  such  impotent  resolutions,  advanced 


(1)  Whitincke.  Ludlow.  Clarendon.  (2)  Burnet,  vol.  i. 

(3)  Id.  ibid.  This  was  one  of  the  master-strokes  of  Cromwell’s  policy.  Having  all  the  king’s  party  in 
a  net,  and  pleased  that  the  superior  lenity  of  his  administration  should  he  remai  ked,  he  let  them  dance  in 
it  at  pleasure:  and  v\hen  he  confined  anyof  them,  as  he  afierward  restored  them  to  liberty  Ijis  i  reenntion 
passed  only  for  the  result  of  general  jealousy  and  suspicion.  For  be  never  broucUt  any  of  ibem  to  tiiaJ. 
except  for  conspiracies  that  admitted  of  ibe  futieat  proof 
(i)  Burnet,  ubi  sup. 
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■with  his  hardy  veterans  to  London ;  and  taking  possession,  early  in  the 
morning,  of  all  the  streets  that  led  to  Westminster-hall,  intercepted  the 
speaker,  and  excluded  the  other  members  from  the  house.(l) 

Finding  themselves  thus  once  more  possessed  of  the  supreme  authority, 
the  substance  of  which  they  intended  for  ever  to  retain,  though  they  might 
bestow  on  others  the  shadow,  the  officers  elected  a  committee  of  tw'enty- 
three  persons,  of  whom  seven  were  of  their  own  body.  These  they  pretended 
to  invest  with  sovereign  power,  under  the  name  of  a  committee  of  safety. 
They  frequently  spoke  of  summoning  a  parliament  chosen  by  the  people, 
though  nothing  could  be  farther  from  their  intentions ;  but  they  really  took 
some  steps  towards  assembling  a  military  parliament,  composed  of  officers 
elected  from  every  regiment  in  the  army. (2)  The  most  melancholy  appre¬ 
hensions  prevailed  among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms,  of  a  general  massacre  and  extermination ;  and  among  the  body  of 
the  people,  of  a  perpetual  and  cruel  servitude  under  those  sanctified  robbers, 
who  threatened  the  extirpation  of  all  private  morality,  as  they  had  already 
expelled  all  public  law  and  justice,  from  the  British  dominions. (3) 

While  England  and  her  sister-kingdoms,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  were  thus 
agitated  with  fears  and  intestine  commotions,  Charles  II.,  their  lawful  sove¬ 
reign,  was  wandering  on  the  continent,  a  neglected  fugitive.  After  leaving 
Paris,  he  w'ent  to  Spa,  and  thence  to  Cologne,  where  he  lived  two  years,  on 
a  small  pension  paid  him  by  the  court  of  France,  and  some  contributions  sent 
him  by  his  friends  in  England.  He  next  removed  to  Brussels,  where  he 
enjoyed  certain  emoluments  from  the  Spanish  government.  Sir  Edward 
Hyde,  who  had  shared  all  his  misfortunes  as  well  as  thosd  of  his  father,  and 
the  marquis  of  Ormond,  w'ere  his  chief  friends  and  confidants.  At  last, 
reduced  to  despair,  by  the  failure  of  every  attempt  for  his  restoration,  he 
resolved  to  try  the  weak  resource  of  foreign  aid,  and  went  to  the  Pyrenees, 
when  the  two  prime  ministers  of  France  and  Spain  were  in  the  midst  of  their 
negotiations.  Don  Lewis  de  Haro  received  him  with  warm  expressions  of 
kindness,  and  indicated  a  desire  of  assisting  him,  if  it  had  been  consistent 
with  the  low  condition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  but  the  cautious  Mazarine, 
pleading  the  alliance  of  France  with  the  commonwealth  of  England,  refused 
so  much  as  to  see  him. (4) 

At  this  very  time,  however,  when  Charles  seemed  abandoned  by  all  the 
world,  fortune  was  paving  the  way  for  him,  by  a  surprising  revolution,  to 
mount  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  in  peace  and  triumph.  It  was  to  general 
Monk,  commander-in-chief  in  Scotland,  that  the  king  was  to  owe  his  restora¬ 
tion,  and  the  three  kingdoms  the  termination  of  their  bloody  dissensions. 
Of  this  man  it  will  be  proper  to  give  some  account. 

George  Monk,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  but  somewhat  fallen  to  decay,  was  properly  a  soldier  of  fortune.  He 
had  acquired  military  experience  in  Flanders,  that  great  school  of  war  to  all 
the  European  nations ;  and  though  alike  free  from  superstition  and  enthusiasm, 
and  remarkably  cool  in  regard  to  party,  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
royal  cause,  during  the  civil  wars  of  England,  as  colonel  in  the  service  of 
Charles  I.  But  being  taken  prisoner,  and  committed  to  the  tower,  where  he 
endured,  for  above  two  years,  all  the  rigours  of  poverty  and  imprisonment,  he 
was  at  last  induced  by  Cromwell  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  parliament, 
and  sent,  according  to  his  agreement,  to  act  against  the  Irish  rebels  ;  a  com¬ 
mand  which,  he  flattered  himself,  was  reconcilable  to  the  strictest  principles 
of  honour.  Having  once,  however,  engaged  with  the  parliament,  he  was 
obliged  to  obey  orders,  and  found  himself  necessitated  to  act  both  against  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  in  Ireland,  and  against  Charles  II.  in  Scotland.  On  the 
reduction  of  the  latter  kingdom.  Monk,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
observe,  was  vested  with  the  supreme  command ;  and,  by  the  equality  and 


(1)  Whitlncke.  Ludlow.  Clarendon. 
(3)  Hume,  vol.  vil. 


(2)  Ludlow’s  Mem. 
(4)  Clarendon 
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justice  of  his  administration,  he  acquired  the  good-will  of  the  Scots,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  kept  their  restless  spirit  in  awe,  and  secured  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  his  army.(l) 

The  connexions  which  Monk  had  formed  with  Oliver  kept  him  faithful  to 
Richard  Cromwell ;  and  not  being  prepared  for  opposition,  when  the  long 
parliament  was  restored,  he  acknowledged  its  authority,  and  was  continued 
in  his  command.  But  no  sooner  was  the  parliament  expelled  by  the  army, 
than  he  protested  against  the  violence ;  and  resolved,  as  he  pretended,  to 
vindicate  the  invaded  privileges  of  that  assembly,  though  in  reality  disposed 
to  effect  the  restoration  of  his  sovereign,  he  collected  his  scattered  forces, 
and  declared  his  intention  of  marching  into  England.  The  Scots  furnished 
him  with  a  small  but  seasonable  supply  of  money,  and  h“  advanced  towards 
the  borders  of  the  two  kingdoms  with  a  body  of  six  thousand  men.  Lam¬ 
bert,  he  soon  learned,  was  coming  northward  with  a  superior  army ;  and,  in 
order  to  gain  time,  he  proposed  an  accommodation.  The  committee  of 
safety  fell  into  the  snare.  A  treaty  was  signed  by  Monk’s  commissioners ; 
but  he  refused  to  ratify  it,  under  pretence  that  they  had  exceeded  their 
powers,  and  drew  the  committee  into  a  new  negotiation. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hazelrig  and  Morley  took  possession  of  Portsmouth,  and 
declared  for  the  parliament.  The  parliament  was  restored:  and,  without 
taking  any  notice  of  Lambert,  the  commons  sent  orders  for  the  forces  under 
his  command  immediately  to  repair  to  certain  garrisons  which  were  appointed 
them  as  quarters.  In  consequence  of  these  orders  Lambert  was  deserted  by 
the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  the  tower. 
The  other  officers,  who  had  formerly  been  cashiered  by  the  parliament,  but 
who  had  resumed  their  commands,  were  confined  to  their  houses ;  and  sir 
Henry  Vane,  and  some  other  members,  who  had  concurred  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  safety,  were  ordered  into  a  like  confinement.  Monk,  though 
informed  of  the  restoration  of  the  parliament,  continued  to  advance  with  his 
army;  and,  at  last,  took  up  his  quarters  in  Westminster.  When  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  house,  he  declared,  that  while  on  his  march  he  observed  an 
anxious  expectation  of  a  settlement  among  all  ranks  of  men ;  that  they  had 
no  hope  of  such  a  blessing  but  from  the  dissolution  of  the  present  parliament, 
and  the  summoning  of  a  new  one,  free  and  full;  which,  meeting  without 
oaths  or  engagements,  might  finally  give  contentment  to  the  nation. 

And  it  would  be  sufficient,  he  added,  for  public  security,  as  well  as  for 
liberty,  if  the  fanatical  party  and  the  royalists  were  excluded. (2) 

This  speech,  though  little  agreeable  to  the  assembly  to  which  it  was 
addressed,  ditfused  universal  joy  among  the  people.  The  hope  of  peace  and 
concord  broke,  like  the  morning  sun,  from  the  darkness  in  which  the  nation 
was  involved,  and  the  memory  of  past  calamities  disappeared.  The  royal¬ 
ists  and  the  presbyterians,  forgetting  former  animosities,  seemed  to  have  but 
one  wish,  and  equally  to  lament  the  dire  effects  of  their  calamitous  divisions. 
The  republican  parliament,  though  reduced  to  despair,  made  a  last  effort  for 
the  recovery  of  its  dominions.  A  committee  was  sent  with  offers  to  the 
general.  Proposals  were  even  made  by  some,  though  enemies  to  a  supreme 
magistrate,  for  investing  him  with  the  dignity  of  protector;  so  great  were 
their  apprehensions  of  the  royal  resentment,  or  the  fury  of  the  people !  He 
refused  to  hear  them  except  in  the  presence  of  the  secluded  members ;  and 
having,  in  the  mean  time,  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  city  of  London, 
and  placed  its  militia  in  sure  hands,  he  pursued  every  measure  proper  for  the 
settlement  of  the  nation,  though  he  still  pretended  to  maintain  republican 
principles. 

The  secluded  members,  encouraged  by  the  general’s  declaration,  went  to 
the  house  of  commons,  and,  entering  without  obstruction,  immediately  found 

(1)  6umble*9  Life  of  Monk.  Ludlow’s  Memoirs.  Monk  is  said  to  have  advised  Cromwell  to  attack 
the  Scots  at  Dunbar,  even  before  they  had  left  their  mountainous  situation.  “  They,”  observed  he,  in 
support  of  his  opinion,  have  numbers  and  the  hills we,  discipline  and  despair !”  (Id.  ibid.)  A  sentl- 
fnent  truly  military,  and  utterly  devoid  of  that  fanaticism  which  governed  Cromwell  on  the  occasion. 

(3)  Gamble’s  Life  of  Monk, 
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themselves  to  be  the  majority.  They  began  with  repealing  the  ordinances 
by  which  they  had  been  excluded :  they  renewed  the  general’s  commission, 
and  enlarged  his  powers :  they  established  a  council  of  state,  consisting 
chiefly  of  those  men  who,  during  the  civil  war,  had  made  a  figure  among  the 
Presbyterians ;  and  having  passed  these  and  other  votes  for  the  present  com¬ 
posure  of  the  kingdom,  they  dissolved  themselves,  and  issued  writs  for  the 
immediate  assembling  of  a  new  parliament. (I) 

The  council  of  state  conferred  the  command  of  the  fleet  on  admiral  Mon¬ 
tague,  whose  attachment  to  the  royal  family  was  well  known ;  and  thus 
secured  the  naval,  as  well  as  military  force,  in  hands  favourable  lo  the  pro¬ 
jected  revolution.  But  Monk,  notwithstanding  all  these  steps  towards  the 
re-establishment  of  monarchy,  still  maintained  the  appearance  of  zeal  for  a 
commonwealth;  and  had  never  declared,  otherwise  than  by  his  actions,  that 
he  had  adopted  the  king’s  interest.  At  last,  a  critical  circumstance  drew  a 
confession  from  him.  Sir  John  Granville,  who  had  a  commission  from 
Charles,  applied  for  access  to  the  general,  and  absolutely  refused  to  commu¬ 
nicate  his  business  to  any  other  person.  Monk,  pleased  with  this  closeness, 
so  conformable  to  his  own  temper,  admitted  Granville  into  his  presence,  and 
opened  to  him  his  whole  intentions.  He  refused,  however,  to  commit  any 
thing  to  writing;  but  delivered  a  verbal  message,  assuring  the  king  of  his 
services,  giving  advice  for  his  conduct,  and  exhorting  him  instantly  to  leave 
the  Spanish  territories,  lest  he  should  be  detained  as  a  pledge  for  the  restitution 
of  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica. (2) 

The  elections  for  the  new  parliament  were  every  where  carried  in  favour 
of  the  friends  of  monarchy;  for  although  the  parliament  had  voted,  that  no 
one  should  be  elected  who  had  himself,  or  whose  father  had  borne  arms  for 
the  late  king,  little  regard  was  paid  to  this  ordinance.  The  passion  for 
liberty,  which  had  been  carried  to  such  violent  extremes,  and  produced  such 
bloody  commotions,  began  to  give  place  to  a  spirit  of  royalty  and  obedience. 
The  earl  of  Manchester,  lord  Fairfax,  lord  Roberts,  Denzil  Hollis,  sir  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  and  other  leaders  of  the  presbyterians,  were  resolved  to  atone 
for  their  past  transgressions  by  their  present  zeal  for  the  royal  cause. (3) 
Nor  were  the  affairs  of  Ireland  in  a  condition  less  favourable  to  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  monarchy.  Lord  Broghill,  president  of  Munster,  and  sir  Charles 
Coote,  president  of  Connaught,  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  enter  into  a  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  king;  and,  in  conjunction  with  sir  Theophilus  Jones,  and 
other  officers,  they  took  possession  of  the  government,  and  excluded  general 
Ludlow,  who  was  zealous  for  the  parliament,  but  whom  they  represented  as 
in  league  with  the  committee  of  safety. (4) 

All  those  promising  views,  however,  had  almost  been  blasted  by  certain 
unfortunate  circumstances.  On  the  admission  of  the  secluded  members  into 
parliament,  the  heads  of  the  republican  party  were  seized  with  the  deepest 
despair,  and  endeavoured  to  infuse  the  same  sentiments  into  the  army.  The 
king’s  death,  the  execution  of  so  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  the  seques¬ 
tration  and  imprisonment  of  the  rest,  were  in  their  eyes  crimes  so  black, 
that  they  must  be  prosecuted  with  the  most  implacable  resentment.  When 
these  suggestions  had  begun  to  operate  upon  the  troops,  Lambert  suddenly 
made  his  escape  from  the  tower.  Monk  and  the  council  of  state,  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  his  vigour  and  activity,  as  well  as  with  his  popularity 
in  the  army,  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation  at  this  event.  But, 
happily,  colonel  Ingoldsby,  who  was  immediately  despatched  after  him,  over¬ 
took  him  at  Daventry,  before  he  had  assembled  any  considerable  force,  and 
brought  him  back  to  his  place  of  confinement.  In  a  few  days  he  would  have 
been  formidable. 

When  the  parliament  first  met,  the  leading  members  exerted  themselves 
chiefly  in  bitter  invectives  against  the  memory  of  Cromwell,  and  in  exe¬ 
crations  against  the  inhuman  murder  of  the  late  king;  no  one  yet  daring  to 
make  any  mention  of  the  second  Charles.  At  length,  the  general,  having 

(1)  Wliitlncke.  Clarendon.  (2)  Landsdown.  Clarendon. 

(3)  Clarendon.  Whitlocke.  (4)  Id.  ibid. 
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sufficiently  sounded  the  inclinations  of  the  commons,  gave  directions  to 
Annesly,  president  of  the  council,  to  inform  them,  that  sir  John  Granville, 
one  of  the  king’s  servants,  was  now  at  the  door  with  a  letter  from  his  majesty 
to  the  parliament.  The  loudest  acclamations  resounded  through  the  house 
on  this  intelligence.  Granville  was  called  in;  and  the  letter,  accompanied 
with  a  declaration,  was  greedily  read.  The  declaration  was  well  calculated 
to  promote  the  satisfaction  inspired  by  the  prospect  of  a  settlement.  It 
offered  a  general  amnesty,  leaving  particular  exceptions  to  be  made  by 
parliament:  it  promised  liberty  of  conscience:  it  assured  the  soldiers  of 
their  arrears,  and  the  same  pay  they  then  enjoyed :  and  it  submitted  to 
parliamentary  arbitration,  an  inquiry  into  all  grants,  purchase,  and  aliena- 
tions.(l) 

The  peers,  perceiving  ihe  spirit  with  which  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  house 
of  commons,  was  animated,  hastened  to  reinstate  themselves  in  their  ancient 
rights,  and  take  their  share  in  the  settlement  of  the  government.  They 
found  the  doors  of  their  house  open,  and  were  all  admitted  without  excep¬ 
tion.  The  two  houses  attended  while  the  king  was  proclaimed  in  Palace- 
yard,  at  Whitehall,  and  at  Temple-bar;  and  a  committee  of  lords  and  com¬ 
mons  were  despatched  to  invite  his  majesty  to  return,  and  take  possession  of 
the  kingdom.  The  respect  of  foreign  powers  soon  followed  the  allegiance 
of  his  own  subjects ;  and  the  formerly  neglected  Charles  was,  at  the  same 
time,  invited  by  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  Provinces,  to  embark  at  one 
of  their  seaports.  He  chose  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  latter ;  and  had 
the  satisfaction,  as  he  passed  from  Breda  to  the  Hague,  to  be  received  with 
the  loudest  acclamations.  The  states-general,  in  a  body,  made  their  compli¬ 
ments  to  him  with  the  greatest  solemnity ;  and  all  ambassadors  and  foreign 
ministers  expressed  the  joy  of  their  masters  at  his  change  of  fortune.(2) 

The  English  fleet  came  in  sight  of  Scheveling ;  and  Montague,  who  had 
not  waited  the  orders  of  the  parliament,  persuaded  the  officers  to  tender 
their  duty  to  their  sovereign.  The  king  went  on  board,  and  the  duke  of 
York  took  the  command  of  the  fleet,  as  high  admiral. (3)  When  Charles 
disembarked  at  Dover,  he  was  received  by  general  Monk,  whom  he  cordially 
embraced,  and  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  father.  He  entered  London 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  which  happened  to  be  his  birth-day,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  people,  whose  fond  imaginations 
formed  the  happiest  presages  from  the  concurrence  of  two  such  joyful  occa¬ 
sions  ;  and  the  nation  in  general  expressed  the  most  sincere  satisfaction  at 
the  restoration  of  their  ancient  constitution  and  their  native  prince,  without 
the  effusion  of  blood. (4) 

We  must  now,  my  dear  Philip,  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  progress 
of  navigation,  commerce,  and  colonization,  before  we  carry  farther  the  gene¬ 
ral  transactions  of  Europe.  Without  such  a  survey,  we  should  never  be  able 
to  judge  distinctly  of  the  interests,  claims,  quarrels,  and  treaties  of  the  several 
European  nations. 


LETTER  XI. 


The  Progress  of  Navigation,  Commerce^  and  Colonization,  from  the  Beginning 
of  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

The  discoveries  and  conquests  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  soon  excited  the  ardour,  the  avarice,  and  the 
ambition  pf  other  European  nations.  The  English  and  Dutch  were  particu¬ 
larly  tempted,  by  their  maritime  situation  and  commercial  spirit,  as  well  as 
by  their  great  progress  in  navigation,  to  use  every  effort  to  share  in  the 
riches  of  the  east  and  west ;  and  the  Reformation,  by  abolishing  the  papal 


(1)  Clarendon. 

13)  WljitScclie.  Clarendon. 


(8)  IMcJ. 

(4)  Id.  ibid. 
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jurisdiction,  left  them  free  from  religious  restraints.  Nor  did  the  Dutch 
lono-  want  other  motives,  which  necessity  made  them  obey,  for  entering  into 
a  competition  with  the  destroyers  of  the  New  World  and  the  conquerors  of 
India,  in  those  distant  seats  of  their  wealth  and  power.  Before  I  relate  the 
bold  enterprises  of  these  republicans,  however,  it  will  be  proper  to  trace  the 
farther  progress  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  in  navigation,  commerce, 

and  colonization.(l)  ,  , 

No  sooner  had  Cortez  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Mexican  empire,  than 
he  ordered  ship-builders  to  repair  to  Zacatula,  a  port  on  the  South  Sea,  in  order 
to  equip  a  fleet  destined  for  the  Molucca  islands.  From  their  trade  with  those 
islands  the  Portuguese  drew  immense  wealth ;  all  which  he  hoped  to  secure 
for  the  crown  of  Castile,  by  a  shorter  navigation. (2)  But  he  was  ignorant, 
that,  during  the  progress  of  his  victorious  arms  in  the  New  lYorld,  the  very 
plan  he  was  attemphug  to  execute  had  been  prosecuted  with  success  by  a 
navigator  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

Ferdinand  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  who  had  acted  several  years 
in  the  East  Indies,  with  distinguished  valour,  as  an  officer  under  the  famous 
Albuquerque,  disgusted  with  his  general,  and  slighted  by  his  sovereign,  re¬ 
nounced  his  allegiance  to  an  ungrateful  master,  and  fled  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
in  hopes  that  his  merit  would  there  be  more  justly  estimated.  He  endeavoured 
to  recommend  himself  by  reviving  Columbus’s  original  project  of  discovering 
a  passage  to  India  by  a  westerly  course,  and  without  encroaching  on  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  globe  allotted  to  the  Portuguese  by  the  pope’s  line  of  demarcation. 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  at  that  time  directed  the  Spanish  councils,  listened 
with  a  favourable  ear  to  Magellan’s  proposal,  and  recommended  it  to  his 
master  Charles  V.,  who,  entering  into  the  measure  with  ardour,  honoured  Ma¬ 
gellan  with  the  habit  of  St.  Jago  and  the  title  of  captain-general,  and  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  five  ships,  victualled  for  two  years,  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  accomplish  his  undertaking. 

With  this  squadron  Magellan  sailed  from  Seville  on  the  10th  of  August, 
1519 ;  and  after  touching  at  the  Canaries,  stood  directly  south,  towards  the 
equinoctial,  along  the  coast  of  America.  But  he  was  so  long  retarded  by 
tedious  calms,  and  spent  so  much  time  in  searching  every  bay  and  inlet,  for 
that  communication  with  the  South  Sea  which  he  wished  to  discover,  that  he  did 
not  reach  the  river  de  la  Plata  till  the  12th  of  January,  1520.  Allured  to  enter  by 
the  spacious  opening  through  which  that  vast  body  of  water  pours  itself  into 
the  Atlantic,  he  sailed  up  it  for  some  days ;  but  concluding,  at  last,  from  the 
shallowness  of  the  stream,  and  the  freshness  of  the  water,  that  the  wished-for 
strait  was  not  situated  there,  he  returned  and  continued  his  course  towards 
the  south.  On  the  31st  of  March  he  arrived  at  Port  St.  Julian,  about  forty- 
eight  degrees  south  of  the  line,  where  he  resolved  to  winter,  the  severe  sea¬ 
son  then  coming  on  in  those  latitudes.  Here  he  lost  one  of  his  ships  ;  and 
the  Spaniards  suffered  so  much  from  the  excessive  rigour  of  the  climate,  that 
they  insisted  on  his  relinquishing  the  visionary  project,  and  returning  to 
Europe.  But  Magellan,  by  ordering  the  principal  mutineer  to  be  assassinated, 
and  another  to  be  publicly  executed,  overawed  the  remainder  of  his  followers, 
and  continued  his  voyage  still  towards  the  south.  In  holding  this  course,  he 
at  leno'th  discovered,  near  the  fifty-third  degree  of  latitude,  the  mouth  of  a 
strait,  into  which  he  entered,  notwithstanding  the  murmurs  of  his  officers. 
After  sailing  twenty  days  in  that  winding  dangerous  passage,  which  still  bears 
his  name,  and  where  one  of  his  ships  deserted  him,  the  great  Southern  Ocean 
opened  to  his  view,  and  inspired  him  with  new  hopes,  while  his  adventurous 
soul  effused  itself  to  Heaven  in  a  transport  of  joy  for  the  success  which  had 
already  attended  his  endeavours. (3) 

Magellan,  however,  was  still  at  a  great  distance  from  the  object  of  his 
wishes;  and  greater  far  than  he  imagined.  Three  months  and  twenty  days 
did  he  sail  in  a  uniform  direction  towards  the  north-west,  without  discovering 


(11  For  an  account  of  their  first  discoveries  and  conquests,  see  Part  I.  Let.  LVII. 

(8)  Herrera,  dec.  III.  lib.  ii.  c.  x.  (3)  Herrera,  dec.  IL  hb.  ii.  c.  3,  Ub.  vU.  c.  2. 
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land  ;  during  whicli  voyage,  the  longest  that  had  ever  been  made  in  the  un¬ 
bounded  ocean,  his  people  suffered  incredible  distress  from  scarcity  of  pro¬ 
visions,  putrid  water,  and  all  their  attendant  maladies.  One  circumstance, 
and  one  only,  afforded  them  some  consolation ;  they  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  fair  weather,  with  such  mild  winds  as  induced  Magellan  to  bestow 
on  that  ocean  the  epithet  of  Pacific.  At  length,  they  fell  in  with  a  cluster  of 
small  islands,  which  afforded  them  refreshments  in  such  abundance  that  their 
health  was  soon  restored.  From  these  islands,  which  he  called  Ladrones,  he 
continued  his  voyage,  and  soon  made  a  discovery  of  the  Manillas  ;  since  de¬ 
nominated  the  Philippine  Islands,  from  Philip  11,  of  Spain,  who  first  planted 
a  colony  in  them.  In  Zebu,  one  of  the  Philippines,  Magellan  got  into  an 
unfortunate  quarrel  with  the  natives,  who  attacked  him  with  a  numerous  body 
of  well-armed  troops  ;  and  while  he  fought  gallantly  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
he  was  slain,  together  with  several  of  his  officers, by  those  fierce  barbarians.(l) 

On  the  death  of  this  great  navigator,  the  expedition  was  prosecuted  under 
different  commanders.  They  encountered  many  difficulties  in  ranging  through 
the  smaller  islands  scattered  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  touched 
at  the  great  island  of  Borneo,  and  at  last  landed  at  Tidore,  one  of  the  Mo¬ 
luccas,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Portuguese ;  who,  ignorant  of  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  could  not  comprehend  how  the  Spaniards,  by  holding  a  westerly 
course,  had  reached  that  sequestered  seat  of  their  most  valuable  commerce, 
which  they  themselves  had  discovered  by  sailing  in  an  opposite  direction ! — 
At  this  and  the  adjacent  islands,  the  Spaniards  found  a  people  acquainted  with 
the  benefits  of  extensive  trade,  and  willing  to  open  an  intercourse  with  a  new 
nation.  They  took  in  a  cargo  of  spices,  the  distinguished  produce  of  those 
islands ;  and  with  that,  together  with  the  specimens  of  the  commodities 
yielded  by  the  other  rich  countries  which  they  had  visited,  the  Victory,  which 
of  the  two  remaining  ships  was  most  fit  for  a  long  voyage,  set  sail  for  Europe 
under  the  command  of  Juan  Sebastian  del  Cano.  He  followed  the  course  of 
the  Portuguese  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and,  after  a  variety  of  disasters, 
arrived  safe  at  St.  Lucar.(2) 

The  Spanish  merchants  eagerly  engaged  in  that  alluring  commerce,  which 
was  thus  unexpectedly  opened  to  them ;  while  their  men  of  science  were 
employed  in  demonstrating,  that  the  Spice  islands  were  so  situated  as  to  belong 
to  the  crown  of  Castile,  in  consequence  of  the  partition  made  by  pope  Alex¬ 
ander  VI.  But  the  Portuguese,  alarmed  at  the  intrusion  of  such  formidable 
rivals,  remonstrated  and  negotiated  in  Europe,  at  the  same  time  that  they  ob¬ 
structed  in  Asia  the  trade  of  the  Spaniards;  and  Charles  V.,  always  needy, 
notwithstanding  his  great  resources,  and  unwilling  to  add  a  rupture  with  Por¬ 
tugal  to  the  numerous  wars  in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  made  over  to  that 
crown  his  claim  to  the  Moluccas  for  a  sum  of  money.(3)  In  consequence  of 
this  agreement,  the  Portuguese  continued  undisturbed,  and  without  a  rival, 
masters  of  the  trade  of  India ;  and  the  Manillas  lay  neglected,  till  Philip  II. 
succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Soon  after  his  accession,  Philip  formed 
the  scheme  of  planting  a  colony  in  those  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  the  Philippines.  This  he  accomplished  by  means  of  an  armament  fitted 
out  for  New  Spain.  Manilla,  in  the  island  of  Luconia,  was  the  station  chosen 
for  the  capital  of  the  new  establishment ;  and,  in  order  to  induce  the  Spaniards 
to  settle  there,  the  rising  colony  was  authorized  to  send  India  goods  to 
America,  in  exchange  for  the  precious  metals.(4)  From  Manilla  an  active 
commercial  intercourse  began  with  the  Chinese,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  that  industrious  people,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  settled  in  the 
Philippines  under  the  Spanish  protection.  By  their  means  the  colony  was  so 
amply  supplied  with  all  the  valuable  productions  and  manufactures  of  the 
East,  as  soon  enabled  it  to  open  an  advantageous  trade  with  America,  by  a 
course  of  navigation  the  longest  from  land  to  land  on  our  globe.(5)  This 

(1)  Herrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  lx.  c.  3.  (2)  Id.  ibid.  (3)  Herrera,  die.  HI.  lib.  iv.  c.  5. 

(4)  When  Philip  granted  this  indulgence,  unless  he  meant  afterward  to  withdraw  it,  he  was  ceriaiuljr 
little  ar4iuainted  with  the  commercial  interests  of  Old  Spain. 

(5^  Torquemada,  lib.  v.  c.  14.  Robertson,  UisL  Span.  Amor,  book  viii. 
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trade  was  originally  carried  on  with  Callao,  the  port  of  Lima,  and  the  most 
commodious  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Peru;  but  experience  having  discovered 
many  difficulties  in  that  mode  of  communication,  and  the  superior  facility  of 
an  intercourse  with  New  Spain,  the  staple  of  the  commerce  between  America 
and  Asia  was  removed  from  Callao  to  Acapulco. (l) 

The  Spanish  colony  in  the  Philippines,  having  no  immediate  connexions 
with  Europe,  gave  no  uneasiness  to  the  Portuguese,  and  received  no  annoy¬ 
ance  from  them.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Portuguese  not  only  continued  to 
monopolize  the  whole  commerce  of  the  East,  but  were  masters  of  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  as  well  as  that  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  two  peninsulas  of  India. 
They  possessed  the  Moluccas,  Ceylon,  and  the  isles  of  Sunda,  with  the  trade 
of  China  and  Japan  ;  and  they  made  their  colony  of  Brazil,  which  occupies 
that  immense  territory  that  lies  between  the  Maragnon  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  districts  in  America.  But,  like  every  people  who 
have  suddenly  acquired  great  riches,  the  Portuguese  began  to  feel  the 
enfeebling  effects  of  luxury  and  effeminacy.  That  hardy  valour,  which  had 
subdued  so  many  nations,  existed  no  longer  among  them :  they  were  with 
difficulty  brought  to  fight,  except  where  there  was  a  prospect  of  plunder. 
Corruption  prevailed  in  all  the  departments  of  government,  and  the  spirit  of 
rapine  among  all  ranks  of  men.  At  the  same  time  that  they  gave  themselves 
up  to  all  those  excesses  which  make  usurpers  hated,  they  wanted  courage  to 
make  themselves  feared.  Equally  detested  in  every  quarter,  they  at  length 
saw  themselves  ready  to  be  expelled  from  India  by  a  confederacy  of  the 
princes  of  the  country  ;  and,  although  they  were  able,  by  a  desperate  effort, 
to  break  this  storm,  their  destruction  was  at  hand.f2) 

When  Portugal  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the 
fatal  catastrophe  of  Don  Sebastian  and  his  gallant  nobility  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  Philip  II.  became  possessed  of  greater  resources  than  any  monarch 
in  ancient  or  modern  times.  But  instead  of  employing  his  enormous  wealth 
in  procuring  the  security,  the  happiness,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  widely 
extended  empire,  he  profusely  dissipated  it,  in  endeavouring  to  render  him¬ 
self  as  despotic  i-n  Europe  as  he  was  already  in  America,  and  in  no  inconsi¬ 
derable  portion  of  Asia  and  Africa.  While  Philip  was  employed  in  this  am¬ 
bitious  project,  his  possessions  in  India  were  neglected  ;  and  as  the  Portu¬ 
guese  hated  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  they  paid  little  attention  to  the 
security  of  their  settlements.  No  one  pursued  any  other  object  but  his  own 
immediate  interest :  there  was  no  union,  no  zeal  for  the  public  good.(3) 
Things  could  not  continue  long  in  such  a  situation ;  and  a  new  regulation, 
in  regard  to  trade,  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  India. 
Philip  II.,  whose  biaotry  and  despotism  had  induced  him  to  attempt  to  deprive 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties,  in 
order  more  effectually  to  accomplish  his  aim,  prohibited  his  new  subjects  from 
holding  any  correspondence  with  the  revolted  provinces. 

This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  trade  of  the  Hollanders,  which  consisted 
chiefly,  as  at  present,  in  supplying  the  wants  of  one  nation  with  the  produce 
of  another.  Their  merchants,  ambitious  of  augmenting  their  commerce,  had 
got  the  trade  of  Lisbon  into  their  hands.  There  they  purchased  India  goods, 
which  they  sold  again  to  all  the  different  states  of  Europe.  They  were  there¬ 
fore  struck  with  consternation  at  a  prohibition  which  excluded  them  from  so 
essential  a  branch  of  their  trade ;  and  Philip  did  not  foresee,  that  a  restriction, 
by  which  he  hoped  to  weaken  the  Dutch,  would,  in  the  end,  render  them  more 
formidable.  Had  they  been  permitted  to  continue  their  intercourse  with  Por¬ 
tugal,  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  would  have  contented  themselves  with 

(1)  Many  remnnstrannes  have  been  presented  against  this  trade,  as  detrimental  to  Old  Pnnin,  hv  divert¬ 
ing  into  another  channel  a  large  portion  of  that  treasure  which  ought  to  flow  into  the  pare»i  ngdom  ;  as 
lending  to  give  rise,  to  a  spirit  of  independency  in  the  colonies,  and  to  encourage  innumerable  Uauds,  against 
which  it  is  impossible  to  guard,  in  transactions  so  far  removed  from  the  inspection  of  government.  But 
as  it  requires  no  slight  etfort  of  political  wisdom  and  vigour  to  abolish  any  practice  which  numbers  are 
interested  in  supporting,  and  to  which  time  has  added  the  sanction  of  its  authority,  the  commerce  between 
Acapulco  and  Manilla  is  still  carried  oa  to  a  considerable  extent  and  allowed  under  certain  restriction.^ 

(2)  Faria  y  Sousa,  lib.  v.  cap  i.  >(3)  Id.  ibid. 
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the  commerce  they  carried  on  in  the  European  seas ;  but  finding  it  impossible 
to  preserve  their  trade  without  the  commodities  of  the  East,  they  resolved  to 
seek  them  at  the  original  market,  as  they  were  deprived  of  every  other.(l) 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  the  Hollanders  fitted  out  some  ships  for 
India ;  and,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  find  a  passage  thither  through  the 
North  Sea,  they  proceeded  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  under  the  direction  of 
Cornelius  Houtman,  a  Dutch  merchant,  who  had  resided  some  time  at  Lisbon, 
and  made  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  thing  relative  to  the  object 
of  his  voyage.  His  success,  though  by  no  means  extraordinary',  encouraged 
the  merchants  of  Amsterdam  to  form  the  project  of  establishing  a  settlement 
in  the  island  of  Java.  Admiral  Van  Neck,  who  was  sent  on  that  important 
expedition  with  eight  ships,  found  the  inhabitants  of  Java  prejudiced  against 
his  countrymen.  They  permitted  him,  however,  to  trade ;  and  having  sent 
home  four  vessels  laden  with  spices,  and  other  India  commodities,  he  sailed 
to  the  Moluccas,  where  he  met  with  a  more  favourable  reception.  The  na¬ 
tives,  he  learned,  had  forced  the  Portuguese  to  abandon  some  places,  and 
only  waited  an  opportunity  of  expelling  them  from  the  rest.  He  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  some  of  the  sovereigns,  he  established  factories  in  several 
of  the  islands,  and  he  returned  to  Europe  with  his  remaining  ships  richly 
laden.  (2) 

The  success  of  this  voyage  spread  the  most  extravagant  joy  over  the  United 
Provinces.  New  associations  were  daily  formed  for  carrying  on  the  trade  to 
India,  and  new  fleets  fitted  out  from  every  port  of  the  republic.  But  the 
ardour  of  forming  these  associations,  though  terrible  to  the  Portuguese,  who 
never  knew  when  they  were  in  safety,  or  where  they  could  with  certainty 
annoy  the  enemy,  had  almost  proved  the  ruin  of  the  Dutch  trade  to  the  East. 
The  rage  of  purchasing  raised  the  value  of  commodities  in  Asia,  and  the 
necessity  of  selling  made  them  bear  a  low  price  in  Europe.  The  adventurers 
were  in  danger  of  falling  a  sacrifice  to  their  own  efforts,  and  to  their  laudable 
jealousy  and  emulation,  when  the  wisdom  of  government  saved  them  from 
ruin,  by  uniting  the  dififerent  societies  into  one  great  body,  under  the  name  of 
the  East  India  Compa7iy.{3) 

This  company,  which  was  invested  with  authority  to  make  peace  or  war  with 
the  Indian  princes,  to  erect  forts,  choose  governors,  maintain  garrisons,  and 
nominate  officers  for  the  conduct  of  the  police  and  the  administration  of 
justice,  set  out  with  great  advantages.  The  incredible  number  of  vessels 
fitted  out  by  the  private  associations  had  contributed  to  make  all  the  branches 
of  eastern  commerce  perfectly  understood,  to  form  many  able  officers  and 
seamen,  and  to  encourage  the  most  reputable  citizens  to  become  members 
of  the  new  company.  Fourteen  ships  were  accordingly  fitted  out  for  India, 
under  the  command  of  admiral  Warwick,  whom  the  Dutch  look  upon  as  the 
founder  of  their  lucrative  commerce  and  powerful  establishments  in  the  East. 
He  erected  a  factory  in  the  island  of  Java,  and  secured  it  by  fortifications  : 
he  founded  another  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Jahor,  and  formed  alli¬ 
ances  with  several  princes  in  Bengal.  He  had  frequent  engagements  with 
the  Portuguese,  in  which  he  was  generally  successful. (4)  A  furious  war 
ensued  between  the  two  nations. 

During  the  course  of  this  war,  which  lasted  for  many  years,  the  Dutch 
were  continually  sending  to  India  fresh  supplies  of  men  and  ships,  while  the 
Portuguese  received  no  succours  from  Europe.  Spain,  it  should  seem,  wished 
to  humble  her  new  subjects,  whom  she  did  not  think  sufficiently  submissive, 
and  to  perpetuate  her  authority  over  them  by  the  ruin  of  their  wealth  and 
power:  she  neither  repaired  their  fortifications  nor  renewed  their  garrisons. 
Yet  the  scale  remained  even  for  a  while,  and  the  success  was  various  on  both 
sides  ;  but  the  persevering  Hollanders,  by  their  unwearied  efforts,  at  length 
deprived  the  Portuguese  of  Ceylon,  the  Moluccas,  and  all  their  valuable  pos- 


(1)  Advertisement,  A  la  tite  de  Recueil  des  Voyages^  qui  ont  servi  a  VEstahlissemtnU  et  auz  Progres 
dela  Compagnie  des  Indes  Orieniales.  (2)  Ibid. 

(3)  Voyages  de  la  Compagnie  des  Indes  Orieniales.  Salengre,  Essai  d^une  Hist,  des  Prov.  Unies. 

4)  Td.  ibid. 
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sessions  in  the  east,  except  Goa,  at  the  same  time  that  they  acquired  the 
almost  exclusive  trade  of  China  and  Japan. (1)  The  island  of  Java,  however, 
where  they  had  erected  their  first  fortifications,  and  early  built  the  splendid 
city  of  Batavia,  continued  to  be,  as  it  is  at  present,  the  seat  of  their  principal 
settlement,  and  the  centre  of  their  power  in  India. 

But  these  new  republicans,  flushed  with  success,  were  not  satisfied  with 
their  acquisitions  in  the  east.  They  turned  their  eyes  also  towards  the  west : 
they  established  a  colony,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Nova  Belgia,  on 
Hudson  river,  in  North  America  :  they  annoyed  the  trade  and  plundered  the 
settlements  of  the  Spaniards,  in  every  part  of  the  New  World ;  and  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  important  colony  of  Brazil  in  South  America.  But 
this  was  not  a  permanent  conquest.  When  the  Portuguese  had  shaken  off* 
the  Spanish  yoke  in  Europe,  they  bore  with  impatience  in  America  that  of 
the  Dutch :  they  rose  against  their  oppressors ;  and,  after  a  variety  of  strug¬ 
gles,  obliged  them  finally  to  evacuate  Brazil,  in  1654.(2)  Since  that  era  the 
Portuguese  have  continued  in  possession  of  this  rich  territory,  the  principal 
support  of  their  declining  monarchy,  and  the  most  valuable  European  settle¬ 
ment  in  America. 

The  English  East  India  company  was  established  as  early  as  the  year 
1600,  and  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  A  fleet  of  five  stout  ships  was 
fitted  out  the  year  following,  under  the  command  of  captain  James  Lancaster ; 
who  was  favourably  received  by  the  king  of  Achen,  and  other  Indian  princes, 
with  whom  he  formed  a  commercial  treaty,  and  arrived  in  the  Downs,  after 
a  prosperous  voyage  of  near  two  years.  Other  voyages  were  performed  with 
equal  advantage.  But  notwithstanding  these  temporary  encouragements, 
the  English  East  India  company  had  to  struggle  with  many  di/ficulties,  and 
laboured  under  essential  inconveniences.  Their  rivals,  the  Portuguese  ar^ 
Dutch, had  harbours  of  which  they  were  absolute  masters;  places  of  strength, 
which  they  had  built,  and  secured  by  garrisons  and  regular  fortifications ; 
whole  provinces,  of  which  they  had  acquired  possession  either  by  force  or 
fraud,  and  over  which  they  exerted  an  arbitrary  sway.  Their  trade  was 
therefore  protected,  not  only  against  the  violence  or  caprice  of  the  natives  of 
India,  but  also  against  the  attempts  of  new  competitors.  They  had  every 
opportunity  of  getting  a  good  sale  for  the  commodities  they  carried  oat  from 
Europe,  and  of  purchasing  those  they  brought  home  at  a  moderate  price  ; 
whereas  the  English,  who  at  first  acted  merely  as  fair  traders,  having  none 
of  these  advantages,  were  at  once  exposed  to  the  uncertainty  of  general  mar¬ 
kets,  which  were  frequently  anticipated  or  oyer-stocked,  to  the  variable 
humour  of  the  natives,  and  to  the  imperious  will  of  their  European^  rivals, 
who  had  the  power  of  excluding  them  from  the  principal  ports  of  the  East. (3) 

In  order  to  remedy  these  inconveniences,  the  English  company  saw  the 
necessity  of  departing  from  their  original  principles,  and  of  opposing  force 
by  force.  But  as  such  an  effort  was  beyond  the  resources  of  an  infant  society, 
they  hoped  to  receive  assistance  from  government.  In  this  reasonable  ex¬ 
pectation,  however,  they  were  disappointed  by  the  weak  and  timid  policy  of 
James  I.,  who  only  enlarged  their  charter  i  yet  by  their  activity,  perseverance, 
and  the  judicious  choice  of  their  officers  and  other  servants,  they  not  only 
maintained  their  trade,  but  erected  forts  and  established  factories  in  the 
islands  of  Java,  Poleron,  Amboyna,and  Banda.(4) 

The  Dutch  were  alarmed  at  these  establishments.  Having  driven  the 
Portuguese  from  the  Spice  islands,  they  never  meant  to  suffer  any  European 
nation  to  settle  there;  much  less  a  people  whose  maritime  force,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  character  would  make  them  dangerous  rivals.  They  accordingly 
endeavoured  to  dispossess  the  English  by  every  possible  means.  They  began 
with  attempting,  by  calumnious  accusations,  to  render  them  odious  to  the 
natives  of  the  countries  where  they  had  settled.  But  finding  these  shameful 
expedients  ineffectual,  they  had  recourse  to  force ;  and  the  Indian  Ocean 


(1)  Salengre,  ubi  sup. 

Hist.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  ii.  Saynal,  tom.  i. 


(2)  Hist.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  tom.  xiv. 

(4)  Harkian  Collect,  of  Voyages,  vol.  viil. 
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became  a  scene  of  the  most  bloody  engagements  between  the  maritime  forces 
of  the  two  companies.  (I) 

At  length  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  a  period  to  those  hostilities  by  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  treaties  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind  ;  and 
which  does  little  honour  to  the  political  sagacity  either  of  the  English  or 
Dutch,  if  the  latter,  as  is  alleged,  did  not  mean  it  as  a  veil  to  their  future 
violences.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  Moluccas,  Amboyna,  and  Banda  should 
belong  in  common  to  the  companies  of  the  two  nations ;  that  the  English 
should  have  one-third,  and  the  Dutch  two-thirds  of  the  produce,  at  a  fixed 
price ;  that  each,  in  proportion  to  their  interest,  should  contribute  to  the 
defence  of  those  islands ;  that  this  treaty  should  remain  in  force  twenty  years, 
during  which  the  entire  trade  of  India  should  remain  equally  free  to  both 
nations,  neither  of  them  endeavouring  to  injure  the  other  by  separate  fortifi¬ 
cations,  or  clandestine  treaties  with  the  natives  ;  and  that  all  disputes,  which 
could  not  be  accommodated  by  the  councils  of  the  companies,  should  be 
finally  settled  and  determined  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  states 
general  of  the  United  Provinces. (2) 

The  fate  of  this  treaty  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  one 
party  or  the  other.  The  avarice  of  the  Dutch  prompted  them  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  confidential  security  of  the  English,  and  to  plunder  the  factories 
of  Lantore  and  Poleron,  after  exercising  the  most  atrocious  cruelties  on  the 
servants  of  the  company.  The  supineness  of  the  English  government 
encouraged  them  to  act  the  same  traged}',  accompanied  with  still  more 
horrid  circumstances  of  barbarity,  at  Amboyna  ;(3)  where  confessions  of  a 
pretended  conspiracy  were  extorted,  by  tortures  at  which  humanity  shudders, 
and  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  or  forgiven  by  Englishmen. 

In  consequence  of  these  unexpected  violences,  for  which  the  feeble  and 
corrupt  administration  of  James  I.  obtained  no  reparation,  the  English  East 
India  company  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  Spice  islands  to  the  rapacity  of 
the  Dutch ;  and  though  they  were  less  unfortunate  on  the  coasts  of  Coro¬ 
mandel  and  Malabar,  the  civil  wars  iii  which  England  was  involved  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  which  took  off  all  attention  from 
distant  objects,  reduced  their  affairs  to  a  very  low  condition.  Their  trade 
revived  during  the  commonwealth ;  and  Cromwell,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  Holland,  obtained  several  stipulations  in  their  favour;  but  which, 
from  the  confusions  that  ensued,  were  never  executed.  On  the  accession  of 
Charles  II.  they  hoped  to  recover  their  consequence  in  India.  But  that  needy 
and  profligate  prince,  who  is  said  to  have  betrayed  their  interests  to  the  Dutch 
for  a  bribe,  cruelly  extorted  loans  from  them,  at  the  same  time  that  he  hurt 
their  trade,  by  selling  licenses  to  interlopers ;  and  by  these  means  reduced 
them  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

The  English  were  more  successful  in  establishing  themselves,  during  this 
period,  in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies.  As  early  as  the  year  1496, 
John  Cabot,  a  Venetian  mariner,  in  the  service  of  Henry  VII.,  had  disco¬ 
vered  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  and  sailed  along  the  northern  shore  of 
the  American  continent,  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  Florida. 
But  no  advantage  was  taken  of  these  discoveries  before  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth ;  when  the  bigotry  and  ambition  of  Philip  H.  roused  the 
indignation  of  all  the  Protestant  [lowers,  but  more  especially  of  England,  and 
incited  many  bold  adventurers  to  commit  hostilities  against  his  subjects  in 
the  New  World.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  was  sir  Francis  Drake; 
who,  having  acquired  considerable  wealth  by  his  depredations  against  the 
Spaniards  in  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  passed  with  four  ships  into  the  South 
Sea,  by  the  straits  of  Magellan,  took  many  rich  prizes,  and  returned  to 
England,  in  1579,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.(4)  His  success  awakened  the 
avidity  of  new  adventurers ;  and  the  knowledge  which  was,  by  these  means, 
acquired  of  the  different  parts  of  the  American  continent,  suggested  to  the 


M  2 


(1)  Harleian  Collect,  of  Voyages,  vol-  viii. 
(4)  Hackluja’s  Collect,  vol.  Ui. 


(2)  Id.  ibid. 


(3)  Id.  ibid. 
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celebrated  sir  Walter  Raleigh  the  idea  of  a  settlement  within  the  limits  of 
those  coasts  formerly  visited  by  John  Cabot. 

A  company  was  accordingly  formed  for  that  purpose,  in  consequence  of 
Raleigh's  magnificent  promises ;  a  patent  was  obtained  from  the  queen,  con¬ 
formable  to  their  views,  and  two  ships  were  sent  out,  commanded  by  Philip 
Amidas  and  Arthur,  Barlow  in  1584.  They  came  to  anchor  in  the  Bay  of 
Roanoke,  in  the  country  now  known  by  the  name  of  North  Carolina,  of 
which  they  took  formal  possession  for  the  crown  of  England.  On  their 
return,  they  gave  so  favourable  an  account  of  the  climate,  soil,  and  temper 
of  the  inhabitants,  that  a  colony  was  established  the  following  year:.(l) 
and  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  encourage  the  undertaking,  honoured  the  colony 
with  the  name  of  Virginia,  in  allusion  to  her  favourite,  but  much  disputed 
virtue. 

This  settlement,  however,  never  arrived  at  any  degree  of  prosperity,  and 
was  finally  abandoned  in  1588.  From  that  time  to  the  year  1606,  when  two 
new  companies  were  formed,  and  a  charter  granted  to  each  of  them  by 
James  I.,  no  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  English  to  settle  on 
the  coast  of  North  America.  One  of  the  new  companies  consisted  of  adven¬ 
turers  residing  in  the  city  of  London,  who  were  desirous  of  settling  towards 
the  south,  or  in  what  is  at  present  called  Virginia;  and  the  other,  of  adven¬ 
turers  belonging  to  Plymouth,  Bristol,  and  Exeter,  who  chose  the  country 
more  to  the  north,  or  what  is  now  called  New-England.  The  London  com¬ 
pany  immediately  fitted  out  three  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Christopher 
Newport,  an  able  and  experienced  mariner,  with  a  hundred  and  ten  adven¬ 
turers  on  board,  and  all  manner  of  implements  for  building  and  agriculture, 
as  well  as  the  necessary  arms  for  their  defence.  After  a  tedious  voyage,  and 
many  discontents  among  the  future  colonists,  their  little  squadron  reached 
the  bay  of  Chesapeake.  One  of  the  adventurers,  in  the  name  of  the  whole, 
was  appointed  to  treat  with  the  natives,  from  whom  he  obtained  leave  to 
plant  a  colony  on  a  convenient  spot,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Powhatan,  by  the  English  called  James  river.  Here  they  erected  a 
slight  fort,  barricadoed  with  trunks  of  trees,  and  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
little  huts,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Jamestown,  in  honour  of  the 
king.  (2)  Such  ivas  the  slender  beginning  of  the  colony  of  Virginia;  which, 
though  it  had  to  struggle  at  first  with  many  difficulties,  became,  even  before 
the  restoration,  of  very  great  national  consequence. 

The  rapid  prosperity  of  Virginia  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  culture  of 
tobacco,  its  staple  commodity,  and  to  the  number.of  royalists  that  took  refuge 
there,  in  order  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  the  parliament.  A  like  cause  gave 
population  and  prosperity  to  the  neighbouring  province  of  Maryland,  whose 
staple  also  is  tobacco.  This  territory  being  granted  by  Charles  1.  to  Cecilius 
lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman  Catholic  nobleman  (whose  father,  sir  George 
Calvert,  had  sought  an  asylum  in  Newfoundland,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  free 
exercise  of  his  religion),  he  formed  the  scheme  of  a  settlement,  where  he 
might  not  only  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  himself,  but  also  be  enabled  to 
grant  it  to  such  of  his  friends  as  should  prefer  an  easy  banishment  with  free¬ 
dom,  to  the  conveniences  of  England,  imbittered  as  they  then  were  by  the 
sharpness  of  the  laws  against  sectaries,  and  the  popular  odium  that  hung  over 
papists.  The  project  succeeded :  the  Roman  Catholics  flocked  to  the  new 
settlement  in  great  numbers,  especially  on  the  decline  of  the  royal  cause; 
and  Maryland  soon  became  a  flourishing  colony.(3) 

New-England  owed  its  rise  to  similar  circumstances.  A  small  body  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  puritans,  afterward  known  by  the  name  of  independents, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  severity  of  the  English  laws  against  non-eonformity, 
had  taken  refuge  in  Holland,  soon  after  the  accession  of  James  I.  But 
although  Holland  is  a  country  of  the  greatest  religious  freedom,  they  did  not 
find  themselves  better  satisfied  there  than  in  England.  They  were  tolerated 


(!)  Smith’s  Hist,  nf  Virginia. 

C3)  Douglas’s  Summary,  Part  II.  sect.  iv. 


(2)  Ibid. 
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indeed,  but  watched ;  their  zeal  beg^an  to  have  dangerous  languors  for  want 
of  opposition,  and,  being  without  power  or  consequence,  they  grew  tired  of 
the  indolent  security  of  their  sanctuary.  They  were  desirous  of  removing 
to  a  country  where  they  should  see  no  superior.  With  this  view,  they  applied 
to  the  Plymouth  company,  for  a  patent  of  part  of  the  territory  included  in 
their  grant.  Pleased  with  this  application,  the  company  readily  complied ; 
and  these  pious  adventurers,  having  made  the  necessary  preparations  for 
their  voyage,  embarked  in  one  ship,  in  1620,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  persons,  and  landed  at  a  place  near  Cape  Cod,  where  they  founded  a 
settlement,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  New-Plymouth.(l)  Other  adven¬ 
turers,  of  the  same  complexion,  successively  followed  those  ;(2)  and  New- 
England,  in  less  than  fifty  years,  became  a  great  and  populous  colony,  con¬ 
sisting  of  several  independent  governments,  which  were  little  inclined  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  mother  country. 

Besides  these  large  colonies  in  North  America,  the  English  had  established 
a  colony  at  Surinam,  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  in  South  America,  and  taken 
possession  of  several  of  the  West  India  islands,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Barbadoes  and  St.  Christopher’s  were  thriving  colonies  before  the 
conquest  of  Jamaica;  and  the  rapid  cultivation  of  that  large  and  fertile 
island,  which  had  been  much  neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  together  with  the 
improvement  of  her  other  plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  soon  gave  England 
the  command  of  the  sugar  trade  of  Europe.(3) 

For  the  benefits  of  this,  however,  and  of  her  whole  colony  trade,  England 
is  ultimately  indebted  to  the  sagacity  of  the  heads  of  the  commonwealth 
parliament.  They  perceived  that  those  subjects,  who,  from  various  motives, 
had  taken  refuge  in  America,  would  be  lost  to  the  parent  state,  if  the  ships 
of  foreign  powers  were  not  excluded  from  the  ports  of  the  plantations.  The 
discussion  of  that  important  point,  with  other  political  considerations,  brought 
on  the  famous  navigation  act,  which  prohibits  all  foreign  ships,  unless 
under  some  particular  exceptions,  from  entering  the  harbours  of  the  English 
colonies,  and  obliges  their  principal  produce  to  be  exported  directly  to  coun¬ 
tries  under  the  dominion  of  England. 

Before  this  regulation,  which  was  with  difficulty  submitted  to  by  some  of 
the  colonies,  and  always  evaded  by  the  fanatical  and  factious  inhabitants  of 
New-England,  the  colonists  used  to  send  their  produce  whithersoever  they 
thought  it  could  be  disposed  of  to  most  advantage,  and  indiscriminately 
admitted  into  their  harbours  ships  of  all  nations.  In  consequence  of  that 
unlimited  freedom,  the  greater  part  of  their  trade  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  who,  by  reason  of  the  low  interest  of  money  in  Holland,  and  the 
reasonableness  of  their  port  duties,  could  afford  to  buy  at  the  dearest,  and 
sell  at  the  cheapest  rate ;  and  who  seized  upon  the  profits  of  a  variety  of 
productions,  which  they  had  neither  planted  nor  gathered.(4)  The  naviga¬ 
tion  act  remedied  this  evil ;  and  the  English  parliament,  though  aware  of  the 


tt)  Douglas.  Hutchinson.  Winslow,  ap.  Purchas. 

(2)  Among  the  number  of  persons  so  disposed,  we  are  told,  appeared  John  Hampden  and  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,  who  were  only  prevented  from  executing  their  purpose  of  going  into  voluntary  exile,  by  a  royal  pro¬ 
clamation,  issued  after  they  were  on  shipboard,  in  1635,  prohibiting  future  emigrations,  untii  a  license 
should  be  obtained  from  the  privy  council.  (ATeate’s  History  of  tko  Puritans,  vol.  ii.)  The  exultation 
of  the  puritanical  writers  on  this  subject  is  excessive.  They  ascribe  all  ttie  subsequent  misfortunes  of 
Charles  I.,  in  connexion  with  the  scheme  of  Providence,  to  that  lyrannicai  edict,  as  they  are  pleased  to 
call  it.  (Neale,  ubi  sup.  Harris’s /.r/e  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Sea.)  Nor  can  the  speculative  politician 
help  indulging  a  conjecture  on  the  possible  consequences  of  the  emigration  of  two  such  extraordinary 
men,  with  that  of  others  who  would  have  followed  them,  at  such  a  crisis.  Charles  1.,  roused  to  arms,  but 
not  crushed  by  the  parliamimi,  might  have  established  absolute  sovereignly  in  England ;  while  Hampden 
founded  a  commonwealth,  or  Cromwell  erected  a  military  despotism,  in  America.  Possessed  of  abouiid- 
less  country  (for  wherever  they  had  gone  they  must  have  become  leaders),  they  would  never  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  thecontrol  of  any  power  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  work  of  ages  would  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  few  years.  Sooner  than  have  borne  such  control,  Hampden  would  have  taken  refuge  in  the 
woods;  have  associated  with  the  wild  natives,  and  enroiled  them  among  the  number  of  his  citizens. 
Cromwell,  in  such  emergency,  would  also  have  led  his  fanatical  herd  into  the  bosom  of  the  forest;  have 
hunted  with  the  savages;  have  preached  lothein;  have  converted  them;  and  when  he  had  made  them 
Christians,  they  would  have  found  they  were  slaves :  Though  destitute  of  the  ta'ents  of  a  Hampden  or 
a  Cromwell,  the  emigrants  to  the  northern  plantations  had  strongly  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  political  as 
well  as  religious  independency,  which  they  have  ever  since  continued  to  cherish. 

(3)  Account  of  th*  Buropean  SettUmentt  in  America,  vol.  ii.  (4)  Id.  ibid. 
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inconveniences  of  snch  a  regulation  to  the  colonies,  were  not  alarmed  at  its 
probable  effects.  They  considered  the  empire  only  as  a  tree,  whose  sap  must 
be  returned  to  the  trunk,  when  it  flows  too  freely  to  some  of  the  branches. 

To  all  tliose  settlements  England  thenceforth  exported,  without  a  rival, 
her  various  manufactures.  From  her  islands  in  the  West  Indies  they  passed 
to  tlie  Spanisli  main,  whence  large  sums  were  returned  in  exchange;  and  as 
it  was  long  before  her  North  American  colonies  began  to  thing  of  manu¬ 
facturing  for  tliemselves,  the  export  thither  was  very  great.  Nor  was  her 
trade  confined  merely  to  America  and  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Early  in 
the  sixteenth  century  she  had  opened  a  beneficial  trade  to  Russia,  by  dis¬ 
covering  a  passage  round  the  North  Cape;  and  the  ingenuity  of  her  manu¬ 
facturers,  wlio  nov/  excelled  the  Flemings,  to  whom  the  greater  part  of  her 
wool  used  formerly  to  be  sold,  ensured  her  a  market  for  her  cloths  in  all  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic. 

France,  thougli  at  present  so  distinguished  for  her  commerce  and  naval 
power,  was  late  in  establishing  any  permanent  colony.  She  had  yet  no  set¬ 
tlement  in  the  East  Indies :  the  colony  of  Canada  was  only  in  its  infancy ; 
her  settlements  in  Hispaniola  were  not  formed ;  and  the  plantations  in  Mar- 
tinico  and  Guadaloupe  were  very  inconsiderable.  Nor  had  her  silk  manu¬ 
facture  yet  attained  that  high  degree  of  perfection  which  afterward  rendered 
it  so  great  a  source  of  wealth.(l) 

Spain  continued  to  receive  annually  immense  sums  from  the  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Contiguous  settlements  and  new  governmenis  were  daily 
formed,  and  the  demand  for  European  goods  was  excessive.  But  as  the 
decline  of  their  manufactures  obliged  the  Spaniards  to  depend  upon  foreigners 
for  the  supply  of  that  demand,  their  wealth  became  the  common  property 
of  Europe.  The  industrious  manufacturer  of  every  country  had  his  share ; 
and  the  conquerors  of  the  New  World  found  themselves  dwindle  into  the 
factors  of  England  and  Holland. 

Such,  my  dear  Pliilip,  was  the  commercial  state  of  Europe  when  Lewis 
XIV.  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and  Charles  11.  was  restored  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  War  continued  to  rage  between  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese;  but,  after  an  ambitious  struggle  of  twenty-eight  years,  Spain 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge,  in  1G68,  the  right  of  the  family  of  Braganza  to 
the  crown  of  Portugal.  The  rest  of  Europe  was  in  peace. 


LETTER  XH. 

A  general  View  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe,  with  a  particular  Account  of  those  of 
England,  from  the  Restoration  of  Charles  IL,  in  ICGO,  to  the  Triple  Alliance, 
in  1668. 

No  prince  ever  had  it  more  in  his  power  to  have  rendered  himself  the 
favourite  of  his  people,  and  his  people  great,  flourishing,  and  happy,  than 
Charles  H.  of  England.  They  had  generously  restored  him  to  the  regal 
dignity,  without  imposing  any  new  limitations  on  his  prerogative.  But  their 
late  violences,  and  the  torrent  of  blood  which  had  been  shed,  too  strongly 
demonstrated  their  dread  of  popery,  and  their  hatred  of  arbitrary  sway,  to 
permit  a  supposition  that  they  would  ever  tamely  suffer  any  trespass  on  their 
civil  or  religious  liberties.  If  destitute  of  the  sense  of  justice  or  of  gratitude, 
the  imprudences  of  his  grandfather,  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  his  father,  and 
ten  years  of  exclusion,  exile,  and  adversity,  were  surely  sufficient  to  have 
taught  him  moderation;  while  the  affectionate  expressions  of  loyalty  and 
attachment,  which  every  where  saluted  his  ears,  demanded  his  most  warm 
acknowledgments. 

With  loyalty,  mirth  and  gayety  returned.  That  gloom  which  had  so  long 


(1)  Raynal,  Hist.  Philos.,  tc 
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ovei-spread  the  island,  gradually  disappeared  with  those  fanatical  opinions 
that  produced  it.  And  if  the  king  had  made  a  proper  use  of  his  political 
situation,  and  of  those  natural  and  acquired  talents  which  he  so  abundantly 
possessed,  he  might  have  held,  with  a  high  hand,  the  balance  of  Europe,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  restored  the  English  nation  (to  use  the  memorable 
words  of  my  lord  Clarendon)  to  its  primitive  temper  and  integrity;  to  “its 
old  good  manners,  its  old  good  humour,  and  its  old  good  nature.”  But  an 
infatuated  desire  of  governing  without  control,  and  also  of  changing  the 
religion  of  the  two  British  kingdoms,  accompanied  with  a  wasteful  prodigality, 
which  nothing  could  supply,  lost  him  by  degrees  the  hearts  of  his  subjects, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  and,  instead  of  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  made 
him  a  pensioner  of  France. 

Charles  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors:  and,  considering  his  adverse  fortune,  and  the  opportunities  he  had 
enjoyed  of  mingling  with  the  world,  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  past  the 
levities  of  youth  and  the  intemperance  of  appetite.  But  being  endow'ed  with 
a  strong  constitution  and  a  great  flow  of  spirits,  with  a  manly  figure  and  an 
engaging  manner,  animal  love  was  still  his  predominant  passion,  and  amuse¬ 
ment  his  chief  occupation.  He  was  not,  however,  incapable  of  application 
to  business,  nor  unacquainted  with  affairs  either  foreign  or  domestic ;  but 
having  been  accustomed,  during  his  exile,  to  live  among  his  courtiers  as  a 
companion  rather  than  a  monarch,  he  loved  to  indulge,  even  after  his  restora¬ 
tion,  in  the  pleasures  of  disengaged  society,  as  well  as  of  unrestrained  gal¬ 
lantry,  and  hated  every  thing  that  interfered  with  those  favourite  avocations. 
His  example  was  contagious;  a  gross  sensuality  infected  the  court;  and 
prodigality,  debauchery,  and  irreligion  became  the  characteristics  of  the 
younger  and  more  fashionable  part  of  the  nation.(l) 

The  king  himself,  who  appears  to  have  been  little  under  the  influence  of 
either  moral  or  religious  principles,  conscious  of  his  own  irregularities,  could 
easily  forgive  the  deviations  of  others,  and  admit  an  excuse  for  any  system 
of  opinions.  Hence  he  gained  the  profligate  by  indulgence,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  chose  to  flatter,  by  attentions,  the  pride  of  religion  and  virtue.  This 
accommodating  character,  which  through  his  whole  reign  was  Charles’s 
chief  support,  at  first  raised  the  highest  idea  of  his  judgment  and  impartiality. 
Without  regard  to  former  distinctions,  he  admitted  into  his  council  the  most 
eminent  men  of  all  parties;  the  presbyterians  equally  with  the  royalists 
shared  this  honour.  Nor  was  he  less  impartial  in  the  distribution  of  honours. 
Admiral  Montague  was  not  only  created  earl  of  Sandwich,  and  Monk  duke 
of  Albemarle,  promotions  that  might  have  been  expected ;  but  Annesley  was 
created  earl  of  Anglesey;  Ashley  Cooper,  lord  Ashley;  and  Denzil  Hollis, 
lord  Hollis. 

Whatever  might  be  the  king’s  motive  for  such  a  conduct,  whether  a  desire 
of  lasting  popularity,  or  merely  of  serving  a  temporary  purpose,  it  must  be 
allowed  to  have  been  truly  political,  as  it  contributed  not  only  to  banish  the 
remembrance  of  past  animosities,  but  to  attach  the  leaders  of  the  presby¬ 
terians;  who,  besides  having  a  principle  share  in  the  restoration,  were  for¬ 
midable  by  their  numbers  as  well  as  by  their  property,  and  declared  enemies 
to  the  independents,  and  other  republican  sectaries.  But  the  choice  which 
Charles  made  of  his  ministers  and  principal  servants  more  especially  prog¬ 
nosticated  future  happiness  and  tranquillity,  and  gave  sincere  pleasure  to  all 
the  true  friends  of  the  constitution.  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  created  earl  of  Cla¬ 
rendon,  was  made  lord  chancellor.  He  had  been  bred  to  the  law,  possessed 
great  talents,  was  indefatigable  in  business,  and  very  fit  for  the  place  of 
prime  minister.  The  marquis,  created  duke  of  Ormond,  less  remarkable  for 
his  talents  than  his  courtly  accomplishments,  his  honour,  and  his  fidelity,  w'as 
constituted  steward  of  the  household ;  the  earl  of  Southampton,  a  man  of 
abilities  and  integrity,  was  appointed  lord  treasurer,  and  sir  Edward  Nicholas 


(1)  Burnet,  vol.  i.  book  ii. 
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and  Mr.  Morrice  secretaries  of  state.  The  secretaries  were  both  men  of 
learning  and  virtue,  but  little  acquainted  with  foreign  affairs. (1) 

These  ministers  entered  into  a  free  and  open  correspondence  with  the 
leading  members  of  both  houses ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  convention  (as 
the  assembly  that  accomplished  the  restoration  had  been  hitherto  called,  by 
being  summoned  without  the  king’s  authority)  received  the  name  of  a  parlia¬ 
ment.  All  juridical  degrees,  passed  during  the  commonwealth  or  protector¬ 
ship,  were  affirmed  ;  and  an  act  of  indemnity  was  passed,  conformable  to  the 
king’s  declaration  from  Breda.  In  that  declaration  Charles  had  wisely 
referred  all  exceptions  to  the  parliament,  which  excluded  such  as  had  any 
immediate  hand  in  the  late  king’s  death.  Only  six  of  the  regicides,  however, 
with  four  others,  who  had  been  abettors  of  their  treason,  were  executed. 
The  rest  made  their  escape,  were  pardoned,  or  confined  in  different  prisons. 
They  all  behaved  with  great  firmness,  and  seemed  to  consider  themselves  as 
martyrs  to  their  civil  and  religious  principles. (2) 

Lambert  and  Vane,  though  not  immediately  concerned  in  the  late  king’s 
death,  were  also  attainted.  Lambert  was  pardoned,  in  consequence  of  his 
submission;  but  Vane,  on  account  of  his  presumptuous  behaviour  during  his 
trial,  was  executed. (3)  The  same  lenity  was  extended  to  Scotland  ;  where 
only  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  and  one  Guthery,  a  seditious  preacher,  were  exe¬ 
cuted.  Argyle’s  case  was  thought  peculiarly  hard  ;  but  as  Guthery  had  per¬ 
sonally  insulted  the  king,  as  well  as  pursued  a  conduct  subversive  of  all  legal 
authority,  his  fate  was  lamented  only  by  the  wildest  fanatics. (4) 

Notwithstanding  these  expiatory  sacrifices,  Charles’s  government  was,  for 
a  time,  remarkably  mild  and  equitable.  The  first  measure  that  excited  any 
alarm  was  the  act  of  uniformity. 

Had  the  convention-parliament,  from  a  jealousy  of  royal  power,  exacted 
any  conditions  from  the  king,  on  his  restoration,  the  establishment  of  the 
presbyterian  discipline  would  certainly  have  been  one  of  them  :  not  only 
because  more  favourable  to  civil  liberty  than  episcopacy,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people,  but  more  conformable  to  the  theological  ideas  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  members.  No  such  stipulation,  however,  having  been  required, 
the  church  of  England  had  good  reason  to  expect  that  the  hierarchy  would 
recover  its  ancient  rights,  and  again  appear  with  undiminished  splendour,  as 
well  as  the  monarchy.  Charles,  to  whom  the  business  of  religion  was  wholly 
left,  though  inclined  to  revive  episcopacy,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  The 
piesbyterians,  from  their  recent  services,  had  claims  upon  his  gratitude,  and 
the  episcopal  clergy  from  their  loyalty  and  former  sufferings,  in  consequence 
of  their  attachment  to  the  royal  cause.  As  he  wished  to  gain  all  parties,  by 
disobliging  none,  he  conducted  himself  with  great  moderation.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  restored  the  ejected  clergy,  and  ordered  the  liturgy  to  be  received 
into  the  churches,  he  issued  a  declaration,  in  which  he  promised,  that  the 
bishops  should  all  be  regular  and  constant  preachers ;  that  they  should  not 
confer  ordination,  or  exercise  any  jurisdiction,  without  the  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  of  presbyters,  chosen  by  the  diocess ;  that  such  alterations  should  be 
made  in  the  liturgy  as  would  render  it  totally  unexceptionable ;  and  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  episcopal  mode  of  worship  should  not  be  imposed  on  those 
who  were  unwilling  to  receive  it. (5) 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  church  at  the  dissolution  of  the  convention-par¬ 
liament  ;  which,  while  it  guarded  the  legal  rights  of  the  crown,  lately  so  vio¬ 
lently  invaded,  never  lost  sight  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  but  maintained 
the  happy  medium  between  high  prerogative  and  licentious  freedom.  The 
new  parliament  was  of  a  very  different  complexion.  The  royalists,  seconded 
by  the  influence  of  the  crown,  had  prevailed  in  most  elections.  Not  above 
seventy  members  of  the  presbyterian  party  obtained  seats  in  the  house  of 
commons ;  and  these  not  bemg  able  either  to  oppose  or  retard  the  measures 


(1)  Burnet,  vol.  i.  book  U. 
tjt)  Burnet,  ubi  aup. 


(2)  State  Trials,  vol.  ii. 
(5)  Pari.  Hist.  voL  ziiU. 


(3)  Id.  ibid 
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of  the  court,  monarchy  and  episcopacy  were  now  as  much  exalted  as  they 
had  formerly  been  depressed.  ^ 

An  act  was  immediately  passed  for  the  security  of  the  king’s  person  and 
government,  containing  many  severe  clauses ;  and  as  the  bishops,  though 
restored  to  their  spiritual  authority,  were  still  excluded  from  parliament,  in 
consequence  of  a  law  passed  by  Charles  I.  immediately  before  the  civil  wars, 
that  act  was  now  repealed,  and  they  were  permitted  to  resume  their  seats  in 
the  house  of  lords.  But  what  most  remarkably  manifested  the  zeal  of  the 
parliament  for  the  church  and  monarchy  was  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  triennial  act.  Instead  of  the  exact  stipulations  of  the  latter,  a 
general  clause  provided,  that  parliaments  should  not  be  interrupted  above 
three  years  at  most.  By  the  act  of  uniformity  it  was  required,  that  every 
clergyman,  capable  of  holding  a  benefice,  should  possess  episcopal  ordination ; 
should  declare  his  assent  to  every  thing  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  should  take  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience,  abjure  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  and  renounce  the  principle  of  taking  arms  against  the 
king,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever.(l) 

Thus  was  the  church  reinstated  in  her  former  power  and  splendour ;  and 
as  the  old  persecuting  laws  subsisted  in  their  full  rigour,  and  even  new  clauses 
of  a  like  nature  were  now  enacted,  all  the  king’s  promises  of  toleration  and 
indulgence  to  tender  consciences,  in  his  declaration  from  Breda,  were  thereby 
eluded  and  broken.  The  more  zealous  of  the  presbyterian  clergymen,  how¬ 
ever,  resolved  to  refuse  the  subscription,  be  the  consequences  what  they 
might ;  though  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  flattered  themselves,  that  the  bishops 
would  not  dare  to  expel  so  great  a  number  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in 
the  kingdom.  But  in  this  hope  they  were  deceived.  The  church,  anticipating 
the  pleasure  of  retaliation,  had  made  the  terms  of  subscription  rigid,  on  pur- 
pose  to  disgust  all  the  scrupulous  presbyterians,  and  deprive  them  of  their 
livings  ;(2)  and  the  court  beheld,  with  equal  satisfaction  and  astonishment, 
two  thousand  of  the  clergy,  in  one  day,  relinquish  their  cures,  and  sacrifice 
their  interest  to  their  religious  opinions. 

This  measure,  which  united  the  Protestant  dissenters  in  a  common  hatred 
of  the  church,  and  roused  in  the  church  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  perse¬ 
cution,  was  peculiarly  impolitic  and  imprudent,  as  well  as  violent  and  unjust ; 
more  especially  as  the  opportunity  seemed  fair  for  taking  advantage  of  the 
resentments  of  the  presbyterians  against  the  republican  sectaries,  and  to  draw 
them,  without  persecuting  the  others,  by  the  cords  of  love,  into  the  pale  of 
the  church,  instead  of  driving  them  back  by  severe  usage  into  their  ancient 
confederacies.  A  small  relaxation  in  the  terms  of  communion  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  But  the  royal  family  and  the 
Catholics,  whose  influence  was  great  at  court,  had  other  views,  with  which 
the  nation  was  then  unacquainted,  and  which  it  must  now  be  our  business 
to  unfold. 

Charles,  during  his  exile,  had  not  only  imbibed  strong  prejudices  in  favour 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  but  had  even  been  secretly  reconciled  in  form  to  the 
church  of  Rome.(3)  His  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  however,  was  a  more 
sincere  convert.  James  had  zealously  adopted  all  the  absurd  and  pernicious 
principles  of  popery ;  and  as  he  had  acquired  a  great  ascendant  over  the  king, 
by  his  talent  for  business,  the  severities  in  the  act  of  uniformity  had  been 
chiefly  suggested  by  him  and  the  earl  of  Bristol,  also  a  zealous  Catholic  and 
a  favourite  at  court.  Sensible  that  undisguised  popery  could  claim  no  legal 
indulgence,  they  inflamed  the  church  party  against  the  presbyterians  ;  they 
encouraged  the  presbyterians  to  stand  out ;  and  when,  in  consequence  of 
these  artifices,  they  saw  so  numerous  and  popular  a  body  of  the  clergy  ejected, 
they  formed  the  plan  of  a  general  toleration,  in  hopes  that  the  hafed  sect  of 
the  Catholics  might  pass  unobserved  in  the  crowd,  and  enjoy  the  same  liberty 
with  the  rest.  ^ 

The  king,  who  had  this  measure  more  at  heart  than  could  have  been 

(1)  r»Tl.  Bitt.  toL  *1111.  (S)  Burnet,  vol.  1.  book  U.  (3)  Burnet,  book  1. 
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expected  from  his  seeming  indifference  to  all  religions,  accordingly  issued  a 
declaration,  under  pretence  of  mitigating  the  rigours  contained  in  the  act  of 
uniformity.  After  mentioning  the  promises  of  liberty  of  conscience  contained 
in  his  declaration  from  Breda,  he  added,  that  although,  in  the  first  place,  he 
had  been  zealous  to  settle  the  uniformity  of  the  church  of  England,  which  he 
should  ever  maintain  ;  yet  in  regard  to  the  penalties  upon  those  who  do  not 
conform  thereunto,  through  scruple  of  conscience,  but  modestly  and  without 
scandal  perform  their  devotions  in  their  own  way,  he  should  make  it  his 
special  care,  so  far  as  in  him  lav,  without  invading  the  freedom  of  parliament, 
to  incline  the  members  to  concur  with  him  in  framing  such  an  act  for  that 
purpose,  as  might  enable  him  to  exercise  with  more  universal  satisfaction 
that  dispensing  power,  whicli  he  conceived  to  be  inherent  in  him.(l)  The 
parliament,  however,  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a  dispensing  power  in  the  crown, 
and  having  a  glimpse  of  the  object  for  which  it  vvas  to  be  exercised,  came  to 
a  resolution,  that  the  indulgence  proposed  would  prove  most  pernicious  both 
to  church  and  state;  would  open  a  door  to  schism,  encourage  faction, disturb 
the  public  peace,  and  discredit  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature. (2)  And  the 
court,  having  already  gained  so  many  points,  judged  it  necessary  to  lay  aside 
for  a  time  the  project  of  toleration.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ejected  clergymen 
were  prosecuted  "with  unrelenting  rigour;  severe  laws  being  enacted,  not 
only  against  conventicles,  but  against  any  non-conforming  teacher  coming 
within  five  miles  of  a  corporation. 

The  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  did  not  experience  more  favour  than  those 
in  England.  As  Charles  had  made  them  no  promises  before  his  restoration, 
he  resolved  to  pursue  the  absurd  policy  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  of 
establishing  episcopacy  in  that  kingdom.  In  this  resolution  he  was  confirmed 
by  his  antipathy  against  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics,  on  account  of  the  insults 
which  he  had  received  while  among  them.  He  therefore  replied  to  the  earl 
of  Lauderdale,  with  more  pertness  than  judgment,  when  pressed  to  establish 
presbytery,  that,  “  it  was  not  a  religion  for  a  gentleman  !”  and  he  could  not 
agree  to  its  farther  continuance  in  Scotland. (.S)  Such  a  reason  might  have 
suited  a  fop  in  his  dressing-room,  or  a  jolly  companion  over  his  bottle,  but 
was  very  unworthy  of  the  head  of  a  great  monarchy.  The  consequences 
were  such  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  A  vast  majority  of  the  Scottish 
nation  looked  up  with  horror  to  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  exposed 
themselves  to  the  most  severe  persecutions  rather  than  relinquish  their  form 

of  worship.  (4)  ■  -  , 

Certain  political  measures  conspired  with  those  of  religion  to  dimmish 
that  popularity  which  the  king  had  enjoyed  at  his  restoration.  His  marriage 
with  Catharine  of  Portugal,  to  which  he  was  chiefly  prompted  by  the  large¬ 
ness  of  her  portion,(5)  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  his  subjects,  who  were 
desirous,  above  all  things,  of  his  marrying  a  Protestant  princess.  The  sale 
of  Dunkirk  to  France,  in  order  to  supply  his  prodigality,  occasioned  universal 
disgust  ;(fi)  and  the  Dutch  war,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  engaged  with  a 
view  of  diverting  part  of  the  parliamentary  aids  to  the  supply  of  his  own  pro¬ 
fusions,  contributed  still  farther  to  increase  the  public  dissatisfaction.  The 
particulars  of  that  war  it  must  now  be  our  business  to  relate. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  commencing  hostilities  against  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  were,  the  depredations  committed  by  the  subjects  of  that  republic 
upon  the  English  traders  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  But,  unfortunately 
for  Charles,  these  depredations,  though  sufficient  to  call  up  the  keenest 
resentment,  had  all  preceded  the  year  1662,  when  a  treaty  of  league  and 

(1)  Kcnnpl’s p.  850.  (2)  Pari.  Hist.  vo\.  xxiih 

(3  Riirriet,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  (4)  M  ibid.  •  .v  «  , 

(5'  He  rccpivj-d  wiih  her  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  the  settlement  of  Bombay  in  tne  iiiasi 
Indies,  and  the  fortress  of  Tanizier  on  rhe  coast  of  Africa.  «  ,  ,  . 

(6)  The  sale  of  Dunkirk,  ihoueh  sticmatized  as  one  of  the  worst  measures  of  Charles  s  reign,  was  more 
hlameab’e  as  a  mark  of  meanness  in  the  king  than  on  account  of  its  detriment  to  the  nation.  The  charge 
of  maintainingthat  fortress  was  very  great,  and  the  benefit  arising  from  it  small.  It  had  then  no  harbou? 
to  receive  vessels  of  burden ;  and  Lewis  XIV.,  who  was  a  judge  of  such  acquisitions,  and  who  first  made 
it  a  good  seaport,  thought  he  had  made  a  hard  bargain,  when  he  paid  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  u 
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alliance  had  been  renewed  between  England  and  the  states.  This  circum¬ 
stance,  however,  was  overlooked  in  the  general  jealousy  of  the  Hollanders  ; 
who,  by  their  persevering  industry,  as  well  as  by  other  means,  had  of  late 
greatly  hurt  the  foreign  trade  of  the  English  merchants.  The  king  was 
resolved  on  a  war,  from  which,  in  consequence  of  his  superior  naval  force, 
he  hoped  to  derive  vast  advantages;  and  being  warmly  seconded  in  his 
views  by  the  city  and  parliament,  sir  Robert  Holmes  was  secretly  despatched 
with  a  squadron  to  the  coast  of  Africa ;  where  he  not  only  expelled  the 
Dutch  from  Cape  Corse,  to  which  the  English  had  some  pretensions,  but 
seized  their  settlements  of  Cape  Verde  and  the  isle  of  Goree,  together  with 
several  trading  vessels.  Another  squadron  sailed  soon  after  to  North 
America,  with  three  hundred  men  on  hoard,  under  the  command  of  sir  Rich¬ 
ard  Nicholas,  who  took  possession  of  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Nova  Belgia, 
afterward  called  New-York,  in  honour  of  the  duke,  who  had  obtained  a 
grant  of  it  Rom  his  brother.(l) 

Since  the  death  of  William  II.  prince  of  Orange,  who  attempted,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  to  encroach  on  the  liberties  of  the  republic  of  Holland,  the 
Dutch,  conformable  to  their  perpetual  edict,  had  elected  no  stadtholder.  The 
government  had  continued  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Louvestein,  or  violent 
republican  party,  who  were  declared  enemies  against  the  house  of  Orange. 
This  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  United  Provinces  could  not  be  very  agreeable 
to  the  king  of  England,  who  must  naturally  desire  to  see  his  nephew,  William 
HI.,  reinstated  in  that  authority  possessed  by  his  ancestors  He  is  even  sus¬ 
pected  of  a  design,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  of  rendering  the  young 
prince  absolute,  and  bringing  the  states  to  a  dependence  on  England.  It  is 
at  least  certain,  that  the  famous  .lohn  De  Wit,  pensionary  of  Holland,  who 
was  the  soul  of  the  republican  party,  and  vested  with  almost  dictatorial 
powers,  afraid  of  some  such  design,  had,  soon  after  the  restoration,  entered 
into  close  alliance  with  France.(2)  This  has  since  been  thought  bad  policy: 
and  it  must  be  owned,  that  De  Wit’s  antipathy  against  the  family  of  Orange 
led  him  into  measures  not  always  advantageous  to  his  country ;  but  it  ought 
at  the  same  time  to  be  remembered,  that  neither  the  genius  of  Lewis  XIV. 
nor  the  resources  of  the  French  monarchy  were  then  known. 

De  Wit,  equally  distinguished  by  his  magnanimity,  ability,  and  integrity, 
and  who  knew  how  to  blend  the  moderate  deportment  of  the  private  citizen 
with  the  dignity  of  the  minister  of  state — De  Wit,  who  had  laid  it  down  as 
a  maxim,  that  no  independent  state  ought  ever  tamely  to  suffer  any  breach 
of  equity  from  another,  whatever  their  disparity  in  force — when  informed 
of  the  hostilities  of  England,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  how  to  act.  He 
immediately  sent  orders  to  De  Ruyter,  who  was  cruising  with  a  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary; 
to  sail  towards  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  put  the  Hollanders  again  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  those  settlements  from  which  they  had  been  violently  expelled.  The 
Dutch  admiral,  who  had  a  considerable  body  of  land  forces  on  board,  reco¬ 
vered  all  the  conquests  of  the  English  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  except  Cape 
Corse  castle.  He  even  dispossessed  them  of  some  of  their  old  settlements ; 
and  sailing  for  America,  he  insulted  Barbadoes,  committed  hostilities  on 
Long  Island,  and  took  a  considerable  number  of  ships, (3) 

A  declaration  of  war  was  the  consequence  of  these  mutual  hostilities,  and 
both  sides  prepared  for  the  most  vigorous  exertions  of  their  naval  strength. 
By  the  prudent  management  of  De  Wit,  a  spirit  of  union  was  preserved 
among  the  states  ;  great  sums  were  levied ;  and  a  navy,  composed  of  larger 
ships  than  the  Dutch  had  ever  before  sent  to  sea,  was  speedily  equipped. 
Charles,  who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  naval  architecture,  went  himself 
from  port  to  port,  inspecting  the  dock-yards,  and  hastening  the  preparations. 
Sailors  flocked  from  all  quarters ;  and  James  duke  of  York,  the  king’s 
brother,  who  had  been  originally  designed  for  the  head  of  the  navy,  and 

(1)  Kinff  James's  Memoirs.  This  territory,  as  lying  within  the  line  of  the  English  discoveries,  had 
teen  formerly  granted  by  James  I.  to  the  earl  of  Stirling ;  butU  had  never  been  planted,  except  by  the  Dutch 
(S)  Baanage.  Temple.  Burnet.  (3)  Id.  ibid. 
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was  now  lord  hig^h-admiral  of  England,  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  a 
hundred  sail,  besides  fireships  and  bomb-ketches,  and  stood  for  the  coast  of 
Holland.  Prince  Rupert  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich  commanded  under  him. 
The  Dutch  fleet,  of  at  least  equal  force,  was  commanded  by  admiral  Op- 
dam,  in  conjunction  with  Evertson  and  young  Tromp,  son  to  the  famous 
admiral  of  that  name,  killed  in  the  former  war.  They  declined  not  the 
combat.  The  sea  was  smooth,  and  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen  in  the  sky.  The 
duke  of  York,  in  the  royal  Charles,  bore  down  upon  Opdam,  and  a  furious 
battle  began.  The  contest  was  continued  for  four  hours  with  great  obsti 
nacy :  at  length  Opdam’s  ship  blew  up ;  and  the  Dutch,  discouraged  by  the 
awful  fate  of  their  admiral  and  his  gallant  crew,  fled  towards  the  Texel.(l) 
They  lost  near  thirty  ships,  and  their  whole  fleet  might  have  been  sunk 
or  taken,  had  the  English  made  a  proper  use  of  their  victory.  But,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  about  midnight,  orders  were  given  to  shorten  sail  ;(2)  so  that,  at 
morning,  no  hopes  of  overtaking  the  enemy  remained.  And  thus  was 
neglected  an  opportunity  of  destroying  the  naval  force  of  the  Dutch,  which 
never  returned  in  this  or  in  any  succeeding  war.  The  English  lost  only 
one  ship. 

The  joy  arising  from  the  duke  of  York’s  naval  victory,  so  highly  extolled 
by  the  adherents  of  the  court,  was  much  diminished  by  the  breaking  out  of 
the  plague,  which  carried  off  near  a  hundred  thousand  persons  in  London 
in  one  year.  The  melancholy  apprehensions  occasioned  by  this  calamity, 
added  to  the  horrors  of  war,  were  increased  by  the  prospect  of  new  enemies. 
Lewis  XIV.  was  obliged  to  assist  the  Dutch,  in  consequence  of  his  alliance 
with  De  Wit  and  the  states ;  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  was  jealous  of 
the  naval  power  of  England,  engaged  to  furnish  thirty  ships  in  support  of  the 
same  cause,  for  an  annual  subsidy  of  fifteen  lumdred  thousand  crowns.(3) 
De  Wit,  however,  who  was  now  blamed  as  the  author  of  the  war,  did  not 
trust  to  these  alliances.  He  not  only  forwarded  the  naval  preparations,  but 
went  on  board  the  fleet  himself;  and  so  extensive  was  his  genius,  that  he  soon 
became  as  much  master  of  sea  affairs,  as  if  he  had  been  bred  to  them 
from  his  infancy.  By  his  courage  and  capacity,  he  quickly  remedied  all  the 
disorders  occasioned  by  the  late  misfortune;  infused  new  confidence  into  his 
party,  and  revived  the  declining  valour  of  his  countrymen. (4) 

In  order  to  balance  so  formidable  a  combination,  Charles  attempted,  but 
without  success,  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  Spain.  Conscious,  however, 
that  Lewis  could  have  no  serious  purpose  of  exalting  the  power  of  Holland, 
and  elated  with  recent  success,  he  was  not  alarmed  at  the  number  of  his 
enemies ;  though  every  shore  was  hostile  to  the  English  seamen,  from  the 
extremity  of  Norway  to  the  coast  of  Bayonne.  A  formidable  fleet  of  seventy- 
eight  sail  of  the  line,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Albemarle  and  prince 
Rupert,  seemed  to  justify  the  confidence  of  the  king.  But,  unfortunately,  this 
force  was  divided  in  the  moment  of  danger.  It  having  been  reported,  that 
the  duke  of  Beaufort  had  entered  the  channel  with  a  French  fleet  of  forty  sail, 
prince  Rupert  was  detached  with  twenty  sail  to  oppose  him.  Meanwhile, 
the  Dutch  fleet,  to  the  number  of  ninety  sail,  commanded  by  De  Ruyter  and 
Tromp,  had  put  to  sea;  and  Albemarle,  notwithstanding  his  inferiority,  rashly 
sought  an  engagement.(5)  But  his  valour  atoned  for  his  temerity.  The 
battle  that  ensued  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of  mankind ; 
whether  we  consider  its  duration,  or  the  desperate  courage  with  which  it  was 
fought. 

(1)  Kivg  Jameses  Memoirs. 

(2)  'J'hpse  orders  were  given  by  one  Bronker,  a  gentleman  of  tlie  duke’s  bedchamber,  while  his  master 
was  asleep,  and  without  his  authority,  if  we  believe  the  royal  memorialist ;  and  liis  beliavi<»ur  during  the 
action  leaves  us  no  mom  to  suppose  he  could  beafiaidof  a  beaten  and  hying  enemy.  But  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  well  known,  that  the  same  man  may  be  a  hero  at  noon,  and  a  coward  at  midnight.  In  a  word,  it  ia 
highly  improbable  that  Bronker  should  dare  to  give  surh  orders  of  himself;  and  although  we  know  nothing 
positively  to  the  contrary,  we  are  informed  by  Burnet,  that  the  duke  seemed  very  much  struck,  when, 
Qitdersianding  that  he  was  likely  to  come  up  with  the  enemy,  he  was  told  by  Pen,  his  captain,  that  he 
must  “prepare  for  better  work  in  the  next  engagement^"  as  the  Dutch  always  uather  courage  from 
despair.  {Hist,  of  his  Own  Times,  vol.  j.  book  ii.)  This  information  Burnet  had  from  the  ear!  of  Mon* 
tagne,  who  was  tlien  a  volunteeron  boardihe  duke’s  ship. 

(3)  Let.  tT  Estrades*  (4)  Basnage.  (5)  Claxendorts  Life*  Contin.  of  Baker, 
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Four  days  did  the  combat  rage,  without  any  appearance  of  valour  slacken* 
ing  on  either  side.  The  Dutch  had  the  advantage  in  the  action  of  the  first 
day;  yet  Albemarle,  in  engaging  De  Ruyter,  had  shown  himself  worthy  of 
his  former  renown.  Two  Dutch  admirals  were  slain,  and  three  English  ships 
taken.  One  Dutch  ship  was  burned.  Darkness  parted  the  combatants. 
Next  morning  the  battle  was  renewed  with  redoubled  fierceness;  and  the 
Dutch  were  ready  to  give  way,  when  they  were  reinforced  with  sixteen 
capital  ships.  The  English  now  found  that  the  most  heroic  valour  cannot 
counterbalance  the  superiority  of  numbers,  against  an  enemy  not  defective 
either  in  courage  or  conduct.  Albemarle,  however,  would  yield  to  nothing 
but  the  interposition  of  night ;  and,  although  he  had  lost  no  ships  in  this 
second  action,  he  found  his  force  so  much  weakened,  that  he  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  the  darkness  and  retire.  But  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  shattered  condition  of  his  fleet,  prevented  him  from  fully  executing  his 
design.  Before  morning,  however,  he  was  able  to  make  some  way ;  and  it 
was  four  in  the  afternoon  before  De  Ruyter  could  come  up  with  him.  His 
disabled  ships  were  ordered  to  make  all  the  sail  possible,  and  keep  ahead, 
while  he  himself  closed  the  rear  with  sixteen  of  the  most  entire,  and  presented 
an  undaunted  countenance  to  the  Hollanders.  Determined  to  perish  sooner 
than  to  strike,  he  prepared  to  renew  the  action.  But  as  he  was  sensible  the 
probability  of  success  was  against  him,  he  declared  to  the  earl  of  Ossory, 
son  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  then  on  board  with  him,  his  intention 
to  blow  up  his  ship  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy:  and  that 
pliant  youth  applauded  the  desperate  resolution.  But  fortune  rescued  both 
from  such  a  violent  death,  at  the  same  time  that  it  saved  the  English  navy. 
A  fleet  being  descried  before  the  action  was  renewed,  suspense  for  a  time 
rp^ained  the  rage  of  the  combatants.  One  party  concluded  it  to  be  the  duke 
of  Beaufpt,  the  other  prince  Rupert,  and  both  rent  the  sky  with  their  shouts. 
At  length,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  the  English,  it  was  discovered  to  be 
the  prince.  Night  prevented  an  immediate  renewal  of  the  action,  but  next 
morning  the  battle  raged  with  more  intenseness  than  ever.  Through  the 
whole  fourth  day  the  contest  remained  doubtful;  and  towards  evening,  both 
fleets,  as  if  weary  of  carnage,  retired  under  a  thick  fog  to  their  respective 
harbours.(l) 

But  the  English  admirals  were  men  of  too  high  valour  to  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  victory.  While  they  sent  the  disabled  ships  to  different  docks  to 
be  refitted,  they  remained  on  board  their  own.  The  whole  fleet  was  soon 
ready  to  put  to  sea,  and  a  new  engagement  was  eagerly  souo-ht.  Nor  was  it 
Ipg  denied  them.  Ruyter  and  Tromp,  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  consisting  of 
pout  eighty  sail,  had  posted  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  in 
hpes  of  bdng  joined  by  a  French  squadron,  and  of  riding  triumphant  in  the 

descried  by  the  English  fleet  under  prince  Rupert 
pd  Albemple.  The  force  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal.  The  Dutch 
pre  towpds  the  coast  of  Holland,  but  were  closely  pursued.  At  length  they 
lomied  themselves  in  order  of  battle,  and  a  terrible  conflict  ensued.  Sir 
Thonps  Allen,  who  commanded  the  English  white  squadron,  attacked  the 
Dutch  van  with  irresistible  fury,  and  killed  the  three  admirals  who  com¬ 
manded  It.  Tromp  engaged  and  defeated  sir  Jeremy  Smith,  admiral  of  the 
blue ;  but  unfortunately  for  his  countrymen,  by  pursuing  too  eagerly,  he  was 
utterly  separated  from  the  Dutch  centre,  where  his  assistance  was  much 
wanted.  Meanwhile,  De  Ruyter,  who  occupied  that  dangerous  station, 
maimained  wp  equal  conduct  and  courage  the  combat  against  the  centre 
ot  the  English  fleet,  commanded  by  Rupert  and  Albemarle.  Overpowered 
p  nurnbers,  his  high  spirit  was  at  last  obliged  to  submit  to  a  retreat,  which 
he  conducted  with  the  greatest  ability;  yet  could  he  not  help  exclaiminff,  in 
the  agony  of  his  heart,  “My  God!  what  a  wretch  am  I,  to  be  compelled  to 
submit  to  this  disgrace !— Among  so  many  thousand  bullets,  is  there  not 
one  to  put  an  end  to  my  miserable  life  ?”  Tromp,  too,  after  all  his  success 


(1)  Basnage,  Clarendoo.  Heath. 
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■was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the  English  red  and  blue 
squadrons. (l) 

Though  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Dutch  in  this  engagement  was  not  very 
considerable,  it  occasioned  great  consternation  among  the  provinces.  The 
defeat  of  their  fleet  filled  them  with  the  most  melancholy  apprehensions. 
Some  of  these  were  soon  realized.  The  English,  now  absolute  masters  of 
the  sea,  rode  in  triumph  along  the  coast,  and  insulted  the  Hollanders  in 
their  harbours.  A  squadron,  under  sir  Robert  Holmes,  entered  the  road  of 
"Vlie,  and  burned  two  men  of  war  and  a  hundred  and  forty  rich  merchantmen, 
together  with  the  large  village  of  Brandaris ;  the  whole  damage  being  com¬ 
puted  at  several  millions  sterling.(2) 

The  situation  of  De  Wit  was  now  truly  critical.  The  Dutch  merchants, 
uniting  themselves  with  the  Orange  faction,  violently  exclaimed  against  an 
administration,  which,  as  they  pretended,  had  brought  disgrace  and  ruin  on 
their  country.  But  the  firm  and  intrepid  mind  of  De  \\it  supported  him 
under  all  his  difficulties  and  distresses.  Having  quieted  the  provinces  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  he  gave  himself  little  trouble  about  the  murmurs  of 
the  rest,  as  they  contributed  but  little  towards  the  public  expense.  The  fleet 
of  the  republic  was  refitted  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  and  again  sent  to  sea 
under  De  Ruyter;  and  the  king  of  France,  though  pleased  to  see  England 
and  Holland  weakening  each  other’s  naval  force,  hastened  the  sailing  of  the 
duke  of  Beaufort,  lest  a  second  defeat  should  oblige  his  friend  De  V\  it  to 
abandon  his  dangerous  station. (3)  Such  a  defeat  would  certainly  have 
happened  to  one,  if  not  to  both  fleets,  had  not  a  violent  storm  obliged  prince 
Rupert  to  retire  into  St.  Helen’s.  While  he  remained  there,  repairing  the 
damages  he  had  sustained,  De  Ruyter,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  the  ro'ad  of 
Boulogne,  returned  home  with  his  fleet  in  a  sickly  condition.  The  duke  of 
Beaufort,  wlio  came  too  late  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Dutch  admiral,  passed 
both  up  and  down  the  channel  without  being  observed  by  the  English  fleet; 
and  Lewis  XIV.,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  infant  navy,  which  he  had 
reared  with  much  care  and  industiy',  despatched  orders  to  Beaufort  to  make 
the  best  of  his  way  to  Brest. (4) 

The  same  storm,  which,  by  sea,  prevented  prince  Rupert  from  annoying 
the  French  and  Dutch  fleets,  promoted  a  dreadful  calamity  on  land.  A  fire 
broke  out,  at  one  in  the  morning,  in  a  baker’s  shop  near  London-bridge,  and 
had  acquired  great  force  before  it  was  observed.  The  neiglibouring  houses 
were  chiefly  composed  of  wood ;  the  weather  had  long  been  remarkably  dry ; 
the  streets  were  narrow,  and  the  wind  blew  violenily  from  the  east :  so  that 
the  flames  spread  rapidly  from  house  to  house,  and  from  street  to  street,  till 
the  whole  city  was  in  a  blaze.  Terror  and  consternation  seized  on  the  dis¬ 
tracted  inh'abitants,  who  considered  the  conflagration,  so  fast  following  tlie 
plague,  as  another  visitation  from  Heaven,  on  account  of  the  crimes  of  the 
court,  or  as  a  conspiracy  of  the  papists,  in  conjunction  witli  I  ranee,  for  the 
extirpation  of  all  true  religion.  Suspicions  even  extended  to  the  royal 
family.(5)  Three  nights  and  three  days  did  the  flames  rage  with  increasing 
furv :  on  the  fourth  d'aj^,  the  wind  falling,  the  fire  ceased  in  a  manner  as  won¬ 
derful  as  its  progress.  Of  twenty-six  wards,  into  which  the  city  ^yas  divided, 
fifteen  were  burned  down;  four  luuidred  streets  and  lanes,  and  thirteen  thou¬ 
sand  houses  were  destroyed. (6)  But  this  calamity,  though  severely  felt  at  the 
time,  has  eventuallv  contributed  to  the  health,  safely,  and  future  convenien<;y 
of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  by  the  judicious  method  observed  in  constructing 
the  new  buildings  ;(7)  and,  what  is  truly  remark'able,  it  does  not  appear  that, 
during  the  whole  conflagration,  one  life  was  lost  either  by  fire  or  otherwise. 

Though  the  most  judicious  historians  leave  us  no  room  to  suppose  that 
either  the  Catholics  or  the  court  h-ad  any  concern  in  the  fire  of  London,  the 


(l)  Basnase.  Clarendon.  Heatli.  (2)  Clarendon.  Ilealli. 

(3)  Basil  ace.  LeClerc.  (4)  Clurenihn's  J  .ifr.  Corttm. of  Baker. 

(5)  Burnet,  book  ii.  tfi)  King  .James's  Mew.  aarendun  s  J.fe.  Burnet,  iilii  sup. 

(7)  The  streets  were  not  only  made  wider,  and  more  legular  than  foriiierly,  but  the  bouses  were  formed 
of  less  combustible  materials,  the  use  of  lath  and  plaster  beiug  probibited. 
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very  suspicion  of  such  a  conspiracy  is  a  proof  of  the  jealousy  entertained  of 
the  measures  of  government.  This  jealousy  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  the 
severities  exercised  against  the  presbyterians  and  other  non-conformists, 
who  still  composed  the  majority  of  ihe  people  of  England ;  and  by  the  secret 
favour  shown  to  the  Catholics,  who,  though  proscribed  by  many  laws,  seldom 
felt  the  rigour  of  any. 

The  non-conformists  in  Scotland  were,  if  possible,  still  more  harshly 
treated.  In  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  episcopacy,  a  mode  of  wor¬ 
ship  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  nation,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  parish  churches  had  been  at  once  declared  vacant.  New 
ministers  were  sought  for  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  the  churches  filled  with 
men  of  the  most  abandoned  characters.  No  candidate  was  so  ignorant  or 
vicious  as  to  be  rejected.  The  people,  who  were  extremely  devoted  to  their 
former  teachers  (men  remarkable  for  the  austerity  of  their  manners  and 
their  fervour  in  preaching),  could  not  conceal  their  indignation  against  these 
intruders,  whose  debaucheries  filled  them  with  horror.  They  followed  the 
ejected  clergymen  to  the  woods  and  mountains,  where  multitudes  assembled 
to  listen  to  their  pious  discourses ;  and  while  this  pleasure  was  allowed  them, 
they  discovered  no  symptoms  of  sedition.  But  when  the  Scottish  parlia¬ 
ment,  which  was  wholly  under  the  influence  of  the  court,  framed  a  law 
against  conventicles,  similar  to  that  severe  act  passed  in  England,  the  people 
took  the  alarm ; — and  the  cruelties  and  oppressions  exercised  in  enforcing 
this  law,  at  last  roused  them  to  rebellion. (1) 

The  inhabitants  of  the  western  counties,  where  religious  zeal  has  always 
been  more  ardent  than  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland,  rose  in  arms,  to  the 
number  of  two  thousand,  and  renewed  the  covenant.  They  conducted 
themselves,  however,  in  a  harmless  and  inoffensive  manner,  committing  no 
kind  of  violence,  nor  extorting  any  thing  by  force;  and  they  published  a 
manifesto,  in  which  they  professed  their  loyalty  and  submission  to  the  king, 
and  only  desired  the  re-establishment  of  presbytery  and  their  former  minis¬ 
ters.  As  most  of  the  gentlemen  of  their  party  in  the  west  had  been  con¬ 
fined  on  suspicion  of  an  insurrection,  they  marched  towards  Edinburgh,  in 
hopes  of  being  joined  by  some  men  of  rank ;  but  finding  themselves  deceived, 
many  dispersed,  and  the  rest  were  marching  back  to  their  own  country, 
when  they  were  attacked  by  the  king’s  forces,  and  routed  at  Pentland  Hills. 
A  considerable  number  of  prisoners  were  taken,  and  treated  with  great 
severity ;  ten  were  hanged  on  one  gibbet  in  Edinburgh,  and  thirty-five  before 
their  own  doors,  in  different  parts  of  the  country. (-2) 

All  these  men  might  have  saved  their  lives,  if  they  would  either  have  re¬ 
nounced  the  covenant  or  discovered  any  of  their  associates ;  but,  though 
mostly  persons  of  mean  condition,  they  adhered  inviolably  to  their  faith  and 
friendship.  Maccail,  one  of  their  teachers,  supposed  to  have  been  deep  in  the 
secrets  of  his  party,  was  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  extort  a  confession, 
but  without  effect.  He  bore  his  sufferings  with  great  constancy ;  and,  ex¬ 
piring  under  them,  seemed  to  depart  in  a  transport  of  joy.  “  Farewell,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,”  said  he ; — “  farewell,  kindred  and  friends ;  farewell,  weak 
and  frail  body ;  farewell,  world  and  time :  welcome,  eternity ;  welcome,  angels 
and  saints;  welcome.  Saviour  of  the  world;  and  welcome,  God  the  Judge  of 
all  !”(3)  These  words  he  uttered  with  a  voice  and  manner  that  made  a  great 
impression  upon  all  that  heard  him,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  inflame  the 
zeal  of  his  partisans.  Conventicles  continued  to  be  attended  in  defiance  of 
all  the  rigours  of  government,  though  these  were  extended  to  a  degree  of 
severity  that  was  disgraceful  to  humanity. 

The  stale  of  Ireland  was  no  less  deplorable  than  that  of  Scotland ;  but 
the  miseries  of  the  Irish  proceeded  from  other  causes.  Those  it  must  now 
be  our  business  to  trace. 

(1)  Not  only  sur.h  as  frequented  conventicles  were  punished  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  but 
when  it  was  found  that  the  head  of  any  family  did  not  regularly  go  to  church,  soldiers  were  quartered 
upon  him,  till  he  paid  a  due  attendance.  Burnet,  book  ii. 

(2)  Burnet,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  (3)  Id.  ibid. 
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Cromwell,  having  expelled,  without  distinction,  all  the  native  Irish  from 
their  three  principal  provinces,  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Ulster,  had  confined 
them  to  Connaught,  and  the  county  of  Clare.  And  although  those  who  had 
thus  been  expelled  were  generally  Catholics,  many  of  them  were  altogether 
innocent  of  the  massacre  which  had  drawn  so  much  odium  on  their  country¬ 
men  of  that  religion.  Several  Protestants,  too,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond 
among  the  rest,  who  had  uniformly  opposed  the  Irish  rebellion,  were  also 
attainted,  because  they  had  afterward  embraced  the  king’s  cause  against  the 
parliament.  To  all  these  unhappy  sufferers,  some  relief  seemed  due  after  the 
restoration  :  but  the  difficulty  was,  how  to  find  the  means  of  redressing  such 
great  and  extensive  grievances. 

The  most  valuable  lands  in  Ireland  had  been  already  measured  out  and 
divided,  either  among  the  adventurers  who  had  lent  money  to  the  parliament 
for  the  suppression  of  the  popish  conspiracy,  or  among  the  soldiers  who  had 
accomplished  that  business.  These  men  could  not  be  dispossessed ;  because 
they  were  the  most  powerful  and  only  armed  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland ;  because  it  was  necessary  to  favour  them,  in  order  to  support  the 
Protestant  and  English  interest  in  that  kingdom ;  and  because  they  had  ge- 
nerall}",  with  seeming  zeal  and  alacrit}^  concurred  in  the  king’s  restoration. 
Charles,  therefore,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  promised  to  maintain 
their  settlement :  and  he  at  the  same  time  engaged  to  yield  redress  to  the 
innocent  sufferers. (1) 

There  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  still  undivided  in  Ireland ;  and 
from  this  and  other  funds,  it  was  thought  possible  for  the  king  to  fulfil  his 
engagements  without  disturbing  the  present  landholders.  A  court  of  claims 
was  accordingly  erected,  consisting  altogether  of  English  commissioners, 
who  had  no  connexion  with  any  of  the  parties  into  which  Ireland  was 
divided  ;  and  the  duke  of  Ormond,  being  supposed  the  only  person  whose  pru¬ 
dence  and  justice  could  compose  such  jarring  interests,  was  created  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant.  The  number  of  claims  presented  spread  universal  anxiety  and  alarm  ; 
but  after  a  temporary  ferment,  all  parties  seemed  willing  to  abate  somewhat 
of  their  pretensions,  in  order  to  obtain  stability.  Ormond  interposed  his 
authority  to  that  purpose.  The  soldiers  and  adventurers  agreed  to  relinquish 
a  fourth  of  their  possessions  :  all  those  who  had  been  attainted  on  account 
of  their  adherence  to  the  king  were  restored,  and  some  of  the  innocent 
Catholics. (2) 

In  consequence  of  this  settlement,  Ireland  began  to  acquire  a  degree  of 
composure,  w'hen  it  was  disturbed  by  an  impolitic  act,  passed  by  the  English 
parliament,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  into  England.  Ormond 
remonstrated  strongly  against  that  law.  He  said,  that  the  trade  then  carried 
on  between  England  and  Ireland  was  extremely  to  the  advantage  of  the  former 
kingdom,  which  received  only  provisions,  or  rude  materials,  in  return  for 
eveiy  species  of  manufacture ;  that  if  the  cattle  of  Ireland  were  prohibited, 
the  inhabitants  of  that  island  had  no  other  commodity  with  which  they  could 
pay  England  for  their  importations,  and  must  therefore  have  recourse  to  other 
nations  for  a  supply ;  that  the  industrious  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  England, 
if  deprived  of  Irish  provisions,  which  made  living  cheap,  would  be  obliged  to 
augment  the  price  of  labour,  and  thereby  render  their  manufactures  too  dear 
to  be  exported  with  advantage  to  foreign  markets.(3) 

The  king  w^as  so  w^ell  convinced  of  the  force  of  these  arguments  that  he 
used  all  his  interest  to  oppose  the  bill,  and  declared  that  he  could  not  give  his 
assent  to  it  with  a  safe  conscience.  But  the  commons  were  obstinate,  and 
Charles  wms  in  want  of  supply :  he  was  therefore  impelled  by  his  fears  of  a 
refusal  to  pass  it  into  a  law. (4)  The  event,  however,  justified  the  reasoning 
of  Ormond.  This  severe  law  brought  great  distress  upon  Ireland  for  a  time ; 
but  it  has  proved  in  the  issue  beneficial  to  that  kingdom,  and  hurtful  to  England, 
by  obliging  the  Irish  to  apply  with  more  industry  to  manufactures,  and  to 
cultivate  a  commercial  correspondence  with  France. 

(1)  Carte's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  vol.  ii.  Hume,  vol.  vii. 

(3)  Carte,  uhi  sup. 


(2)  Id.  ibid. 

(4)  PtrL  Hist.  vol.  xxUi. 
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These  grievances  and  discontents  in  all  the  three  kingdoms,  and  the  little 
success  in  a  war  from  which  the  greatest  advantages  were  expected,  induced 
the  king  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  peace.  The  Dutch,  whose  trade  had 
sufRred  extremely,  were  no  less  disposed  to  such  a  measure ;  and  after  some 
ineffectual  conferences,  held  in  the  queen-mother’s  apartments  at  Paris  it 
was  agreed  to  transfer  the  negotiation  to  Breda.  The  English  ambassado’rs 
lord  Hollis  and  Henry  Coventry,  immediately  desired,  that  a  suspension  of 
hostiliUes  should  be  agreed  to,  until  the  several  claims  could  be  adjusted  ■ 
but  this  proposal,  seemingly  so  natural,  was  rejected  through  the  influence  of 
the  penetrating  De  Wit.  That  able  and  active  minister,  perfectly  acquainted 
wth  the  characters  of  the  contending  princes,  and  with  the  situation  of 
affairs  m  Europe,  had  discovered  an  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow,  which 
might  at  once  restore  to  the  Dutch  the  honour  lost  during  the  war,  and  severely 
revenge  those  injuries  which  he  ascribed  to  the  wanton  ambition  and  injustice 
ol  the  Englisii  inoiiarch.(l) 

•T'hs  expense  of  the  naval  armaments  of  England  had  been  so  great,  that 
Charles  had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  convert  to  his  own  use  any  of  the  money 
granted  him  by  parliament.  He  therefore  resolved  to  save,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  last  supply  ot  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  the  payment 
of  his  debts.  This  sum,  which  was  thought  by  his  wisest  ministers  too  small 
to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour,  afforded  the  profuse  and  needy 
monarch  a  pretence  for  laying  up  his  first  and  second  rate  ships.  Nor  did 
that  measure  appear  highly  reprehensible,  as  the  immediate  prospect  of  peace 
seemed  sufficient  to  free  the  king  from  all  apprehensions  of  danger  from  his 
enemies.  ButDe  Wit,  who  was  informed  of  this  supine  security,  protracted 
the  n^otiations  at  Breda,  and  hastened  the  naval  preparations  of  Holland 
1  he  Dutch  fleet,  under  De  Ruyter,  took  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the 
1  hames  ;  while  a  squadron,  commanded  by  Van  Ghent,  assisted  by  an  east 
wind  and  a  spring  tide,  after  reducing  Sheerness,  broke  a  chain  which  had 
been  drawn  across  the  river  Medway,  and  destroyed  three  ships  stationed  to 
guard  It ;  advanced  as  far  as  Chatham,  and  burned  the  Royal  Oak,  the  Loyal 
Londoi^  and  the  Great  James,  all  first  rates,  and  carried  off  the  hull  of  the 
Royal  Charles. (2) 

The  destruction  of  the  ships  at  Chatham  drew  the  city  of  London  into  the 
was  apprehended  the  Dutch  would  next  sail  up 
the  Thames,  and  that  they  might  carry  their  hostilities  even  as  far  as  London 
bridge.  Niue  ships  were  sunk  at  Woolwich ;  five  at  Blackwall ;  platforms 
were  built  m  many  places,  furnished  with  artillery ;  the  country  was  armed 
and  the  train-bands  of  the  city  were  called  out.  These  precautions,  and  the 
difficult  navigation  of  the  Thames,  induced  De  Ruyter  to  steer  his  course  to 
ffie  westward.  He  made  a  fruitless  attempt  upon  Portsmouth,  and  also  on 
Plymouth;  he  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  where  he  was  not  more 
successful;  but  he  rode  triumphant  in  the  channel  for  several  weeks,  and 
spread  universal  alarm  along  the  coast. (3) 

These  fears,  however,  were  soon  dispelled  by  the  signing  of  the  treaty  at 
Breda.  In  order  to  facilitate  that  measure,  so  necessary  in  his  present  dis¬ 
tressed  situation,  Charles  had  instructed  his  ambassadors  to  recede  from 
those  demands  which  had  hitherto  obstructed  the  negotiation.  No  mention 
was  now  made  of  the  restitution  of  the  island  of  Polerone  in  the  East  Indies 
which  had  formerly  been  insisted  on ;  nor  was  any  satisfaction  required  for 
those  depredations,  which  had  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  war.  Eno-. 
land,  however,  retained  possession  of  New-York ;  and  the  English  settle¬ 
ment  of  Surinam,  which  had  been  reduced  by  the  Dutch,  was  ceded  to  the 
republic.  (4) 


(1)  Basnnge. 

DeUihfrt  Douglas,  wlio  commanded  on  board  the  Royal  Oak 

E  th»,  J’n  *  f  P®  P®**  opportunity  of  escaping.  “  Never  wa-s  it  known  ’’said  he’ 

P°®* P’  Temple,  vol.  ii. 

Vol”!!**^— -an*- Jiiracs’s  JRctB.  (4)  Clarendon,  ubl  sup 
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But  this  pacification,  though  it  removed  the  apprehensions  of  danger,  by 
no  means  quieted  the  discontents  of  the  people.  All  men  of  spirit  were  filled 
with  indignation  at  the  improvidence  of  government,  and  at  the  avarice, 
meanness,  and  prodigality  of  the  king,  who,  in  order  to  procure  money  to 
squander  upon  his  pleasures,  had  left  his  kingdom  exposed  to  insult  and 
disgrace.  In  a  word,  the  shameful  conclusion  of  the  Dutch  war  totally  dis¬ 
pelled  that  delirium  of  joy  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  restoration ;  and 
the  people,  as  if  awaking  from  a  dream,  wondered  why  they  had  been  pleased. 

Charles,  who,  amid  all  his  dissipations,  possessed  and  even  employed  a 
considerable  share  of  political  sagacity,  as  well  as  address,  resolved  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  his  popularity,  by  sacrificing  his  minister  to  the  national 
resentment.  The  plan  in  part  succeeded,  as  it  seemed  to  indicate  a  change 
of  measures,  at  the  same  time  that  it  presented  a  grateful  offering  to  an 
offended  people. 

Though  the  earl  of  Clarendon  had  for  some  time  lost  the  confidence  of  his 
sovereign,  by  the  austerity  of  his  manners  and  the  severity  of  his  remon¬ 
strances,  he  was  still  considered  by  the  public  as  the  head  of  the  cabinet,  and 
regarded  as  the  author  of  every  unpopular  measure  since  the  restoration. 
The  king’s  mai'riage,  in  which  he  had  merely  acquiesced ;  the  sale  of  Dun¬ 
kirk,  to  which  he  had  only  given  his  assent  as  one  of  the  council;  the  Dutch 
war  which  he  had  opposed ;  and  all  the  persecuting  laws  against  the  different 
sectaries,  were  universally  ascribed  to  him.  The  Catholics  knew  him  to  be 
the  declared  enemy  of  their  principles,  both  civil  and  religious  :  so  that  he 
was  exposed,  one  way  or  other,  to  the  hatred  of  every  party  in  the  nation. 
This  general  odium  afforded  the  king  a  pretence  for  depriving  him  of  the 
seals,  and  dismissing  him  from  his  councils  ;  and  the  parliament,  to  whom 
Charles  ungenerously  gave  the  hint,  first  impeached,  and  then  banished 
him.(l)  Conscious  of  his  own  innocence,  and  unwilling  to  disturb  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  state,  the  chancellor  made  no  defence,  but  quietly  submitted 
to  his  sentence  :  and  this  cruel  treatment  of  so  good  a  minister,  by  a  kind 
of  tacit  combination  of  prince  and  people,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  ingra¬ 
titude  of  the  one,  and  of  the  ignorance  and  injustice  of  the  other;  for  if  Cla¬ 
rendon  was  not  a  great,  he  was  at  least  an  upright,  and  even  an  able,  states¬ 
man.  He  was,  to  use  the  words  of  his  friend  Southampton,  “  a  true  Pro¬ 
testant,  and  an  honest  Englishman ;”  equally  attentive  to  the  just  prerogatives 
of  the  crown,  and  to  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  subject,  whatever  errors 
he  might  be  guilty  of  either  in  foreign  or  domestic  politics. 

The  king’s  next  measure,  namely,  the  triple  alliance,  was  no  less  popular, 
and  more  deserving  of  praise.  But  before  I  speak  of  that  alliance,  we  must 
take  a  view  of  the  state  of  France  and  Spain. 

Lewis  XIV.,  who  assumed  the  reins  of  government  nearly  at  the  same  time 
that  Charles  11.  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  possessed  every 
quality  that  could  flatter  the  pride,  or  conciliate  the  affections,  of  a  vainglo¬ 
rious  people.  The  manly  beauty  of  his  person,  in  which  he  surpassed  all  his 
courtiers,  Avas  embellished  with  a  noble  air;  the  dignity  of  his  behaviour  was 
tempered  with  affability  and  politeness ;  and  if  he  was  not  the  greatest  king, 
he  was,  at  least,  to  use  the  words  of  my  lord  Bolingbroke,  “  the  best  actor  of 
majesty  that  ever  filled  a  throne.”(2)  Addicted  to  pleasure,  but  decent  even 
in  his  sensualities,  he  set  an  example  of  elegant  gallantry  to  his  subjects  ; 
while  he  elated  their  vanity,  and  gratified  their  passion  for  show,  by  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  his  palaces  and  the  splendour  of  his  public  entertainments. 
Though  illiterate  himself,  he  was  a  munificent  patron  of  learning  and  the 
polite  arts ;  and  men  of  genius,  not  only  in  his  own  kingdom,  but  all  over 
Europe,  experienced  the  fostering  influence  of  his  liberality. 

Dazzled  with  the  lustre  of  so  many  shining  qualities,  and  proud  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  glory  of  their  young  sovereign,  the  French  nation  submitted 
without  murmuring  to  the  most  violent  stretches  of  arbitrary  power.  This 


(1)  King  James's  JHemoirs.  Clarendon's  Life. 


(2)  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History. 
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submissive  loyalty,  combined  with  the  ambition  of  the  prince,  the  industry 
and  ingenuity  of  the  people,  and  her  own  internal  tranquillity,  made  France 
which  had  long  been  distracted  by  domestic  factions,  and  overshadowed  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  now  appear  truly  formidable  to  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms.  Colbert,  an  able  and  active  minister,  had  put  the 
iinances  into  excellent  order;  enormous  sums  were  raised  for  the  public 
service ;  a  najj  was  created,  and  a  great  standing  army  supported,  without 
being  felt  by  that  populous  and  extensive  kingdom. 

Conscious  of  his  power  and  his  resources,  the  French  monarch  had  earlv 
given  symptoms  of  that  haughty  spirit,  that  restless  ambition,  and  insatiable 
thirst  of  glory,  which  so  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe.  A  quarrel 
having  happened  m  London,  between  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors, 

precedency,  Lewis  threatened  to  commence 
hostilities,  unless  the  superiority  of  his  crown  was  acknowledged;  and  was 
not  satisfied  till  the  court  of  Madrid  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Paris,  and 
promised  never  more  to  revive  such  claims.  His  treatment  of  the  pope  was 
.p^'l’^hthe  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  having  met 
tn !!!,  guards  of  Alexander  VII.,  that  pontiff  was  oblio-ed 

to  punish  the  offenders,  to  send  his  nephew  into  France  to  ask  pardon,  and 

inm  .T- ""  M  a  monument  of  his  own 

rin  ^ngland  escape  experiencing  the  lofty  spirit  of  Lewis. 

He  refused  to  pay  the  honours  of  the  flag ;  and  prepared  himself  with  such 
vigour  for  resistonce,  that  the  too  easy  Charles  judged  it  prudent  to  desist 

of  England,”  said  he,  to  his  ambassador 
^  ’  •  a  ^  the  amount  of  my  force,  but  he  knows  not  the  eleva- 

of  gloJyvf  contemptible  in  comparison 

strong  indications  of  the  character  of  the  French  monarch- 
NetherlSs!"^^^'"''^  general  alarm  was  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish’ 

Though  Lewis  XIV.,  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  had  solemnly  renounced 
all  title  to  the  succession  of  any  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  vvhfch  St 

marriage  with  the  infanta  Maria  There^^he 
wbifinf^w ^  favourite  object,  the  eventual  succession  to  ’the 
whole  of  that  monarchy ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Philip  IV 
he  retracted  his  renunciation,  and  pretended  that  natural  rights,  depending 
on  blood  and  succession,  could  not  be  annihilated  by  any  eltorted  deed  o? 
con  ract.  Philip  had  left  a  son,  Charles  H.  of  Spain,  a  siLly  infant,  whose 
death  was  daily  expected  ;  but  as  the  queen  of  France  was  the  offsprino-  of  a 
prior  marriage,  she  laid  claim  to  a  considerable  province  of  the  Spanish  mo¬ 
narchy,  to  the  exclusion  even  of  her  brother.  This  claim  was  foSnded  on  a 
custom  m  some  parts  of  Brabant,  where  a  female  of  a  first  marriaa-e  was 
preferred  to  a  male  of  a  second,  in  the  succession  to  private  hiheritlnces  • 
and  from  which  Lewis  inferred,  that  his  queen  had  acquired  a  Sff  to  the 
sovereignty  of  that  important  dutchy.  ^ 

Such  an  ambitious  claim  was  more  fit  to  be  adjusted  by  military  force  than 
by  argument;  and  in  that  kind  of  dispute,  the  king  of  France  was  senS 
of  his  superiority.  He  had  only  to  contend  with  a  weak  woman,  Mary  Anne 

of  Spam,  who  was  entirely  governed  by^father 
Nitard,  her  confessor,  a  German  jesuit,  whom  she  had  placed  at  the^ead  of 
her  councils,  after  appointing  him  grand  inquisitor.  The  ignorance  and  arro 

i  his  well-known  reply  to  the 

duke  of  Lerma,  who  had  treated  him  with  disrespect :  “  You  ouvht  to  revere 

queert’histe?.^(;)""“  every  day  your  God  in  his  hands,  and^oTr 
garrisoned,  and  the  fortifications  in  better  repair,  the  king  of  France  was 


(1)  D' Estrades's  Letterrs. 


N2 


(2)  Voltaire,  SiicUy  chap.  vii. 
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prepared  to  overcome  all  difficulties.  He  entered  Flanders  at  the  head  of 
forty  thousand  men :  Turenne  commanded  under  him ;  and  Louvois,  his 
minister  for  military  affairs,  had  placed  large  magazines  in  all  their  frontier 
towns.  The  Spaniards,  though  apprized  of  their  danger,  were  in  no  condi¬ 
tion  to  resist  such  a  force.  Charleroy,  Aelh,  Tournay,  Fumes,  Armentiers, 
Courtray,  and  Douay  immediately  surrendered  ;  and  Lisle,  though  well  for¬ 
tified,  and  furnished  with  a  garrison  of  six  thousand  men,  capitulated  after  a 
siege  of  nine  days.  Louvois  advised  the  king  to  leave  garrisons  in  all  these 
towns,  and  the  celebrated  Vauban  was  employed  to  fortify  them.(l) 

A  progress  so  rapid  filled  Europe  with  terror  and  consternation.  Another 
campaign,  it  was  supposed,  might  put  Lewis  in  possession  of  all  the  Low 
Countries.  The  Dutch  were  particularly  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  having 
their  frontier  exposed  to  so  powerful  and  ambitious  a  neighbour.  But,  in 
looking  around  them,  they  saw  no  means  of  safety :  for  although  the  emperor 
and  the  German  princes  discovered  evident  symptoms  of  discontent,  their 
motions  were  slow  and  backward;  and  no  dependence,  the  states  thought, 
could  be  placed  on  the  variable  and  impolitic  counsels  of  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  however,  the  English  monarch  resolved  to 
take  the  first  step  towards  a  confederacy,  which  should  apparently  have  for  its 
object  the  restraining  of  the  power  and  the  ambitious  pretensions  of  France. 

Sir  William  Temple,  the  English  resident  at  Brussels,  received  orders  to 
go  secretly  to  the  Hague  for  this  purpose.  Frank,  open,  sincere,  and  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  little  arts  of  vulgar  politicians.  Temple  met  in  De  Wit  with  a 
man  of  the  same  generous  sentiments  and  honourable  views.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  disclosed  his  master’s  intentions ;  and  although  jealousy  of  the  family 
of  Orange  might  inspire  De  Wit  with  an  aversion  against  a  strict  union  with 
England,  he  patriotically  resolved  to  sacrifice  every  private  consideration  to 
the  public  safety.  Lewis,  dreading  a  general  combination,  had  offered  to 
relinquish  all  his  queen’s  rights  to  Brabant,  on  condition  either  of  keeping 
the  conquests  he  had  made  the  last  campaign,  or  of  receiving  instead  of  them 
Franche-Compte,  Aire,  and  St.  Omer.  De  Wit  and  Temple  founded  their 
treaty  upon  that  proposal :  they  agreed  to  offer  their  mediation  to  the  con¬ 
tending  powers,  and  to  oblige  France  to  adhere  to  this  alternative,  and  Spain 
to  accept  it.(2)  A  defensive  alliance  was  at  the  same  time  concluded 
between  England  and  Holland;  and  room  being  left  for  the  accession  of 
Sweden,  which  was  soon  after  obtained,  that  kingdom  also  became  a  prin¬ 
cipal  in  the  treaty. 

This  alliance,  which  has  always  been  considered  as  the  wisest  measure  m 
the  disgraceful  reign  of  Charles  IL,  restored  England  to  her  proper  station 
in  the  scale  of  Europe,  and  highly  exalted  the  consequence  of  Holland.  Yet 
it  is  somewhat  surprising,  that  the  same  confederacy  which  was  concerted  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  conquests  of  Lewis  XIV.,  did  not  also  require  a  positive 
renunciation  of  his  unjust  pretensions  to  the  Spanish  succession ;  for  if  his 
former  renunciations  were  no  bar  to  the  supposed  rights  accruing  to  Maria 
Theresa  his  queen,  on  the  death  of  her  father  Philip  IV.,  they  could  be  none 
to  the  rights  that  would  accrue  to  her  and  her  children  on  the  death  of  her 
brother  Charles,  whose  languishing  state  of  health  left  no  room  to  hope  that 
he  could  ever  live  to  have  offspring.  But  our  surprise  on  this  account  ceases, 
when  we  are  told  that  the  king  of  England  was  actuated  by  no  views  of 
general  policy;  that  to  acquire  a  temporary  popularity  with  his  subjects,  to 
ruin  De  Wit,  by  detaching  him  from  France,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  fall, 
to  raise  the  family  of  Orange,  were  Charles’s  only  motives  for  standing 
forth  as  the  head  of  the  triple  alliance.(3)  It  gave,  however,  at  the  time. 


(U  Voltaire,  Siecle,  chap.  viU  The  citadel  of  Lisle  was  the  first  fort  constructed  according  to  his  new 
principles. 

(2)  Temple  at  first  insisted  on  an  offensive  league  between  England  and  Holland,  in  order  to  oblige 
France  to  relinquish  all  her  conquests;  but  this  De  Wit  considered  as  too  strong  a  measure  to  be  agreed 
to  by  the  states.  The  French  monarch,  lie  said,  was  young,  haughty,  and  powerful ;  and  if  treated  in  so 
imperious  a  manner,  would  e.xpose  himself  to  the  greatest  extremities  rather  than  submit.  Temple's  Me¬ 
moirs,  part  i. 

(3)  Mem.  ie  Govrville,  tom.  U-  See  also  Maepherson’s  HisUof  Britain,  vol.  Lanti  DaUymplc's  Mppeni. 
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great  satisfaction  to  the  contracting  powers,  and  filled  the  negotiators  with 
the  highest  joy.  “  At  Breda,  as  friends  !” — cried  Temple  ; — “  here,  as  bro¬ 
thers  !”  and  De  Wit  added,  that  now  the  business  was  finished,  it  looked  like 
a  miracle.(i) 

France  and  Spain  were  equally  displeased  at  the  terms  of  this  treaty. 
Lewis  was  enraged  to  find  limits  set  to  his  ambition ;  for  although  his  own 
offer  was  made  the  basis  of  the  league,  that  offer  had  only  been  thrown  out, 
in  order  to  allay  the  jealousy  of  the  neighbouring  powers,  and  to  keep  them 
in  a  state  of  inaction,  till  he  had  reduced  the  whole  ten  provinces  of  the  Low 
Countries.  Spain  was  no  less  dissatisfied  at  the  thought  of  being  obliged  to 
give  up  so  many  important  places,  on  account  of  such  unjust  claims,  and 
unprovoked  hostilities.  At  length,  however,  both  agreed  to  treat,  and  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  parties  met  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  where  Spain,  from 
a  consciousness  of  her  own  weakness,  accepted  of  the  alternative  offered  by 
France,  but  in  a  way  that  occasioned  general  surprise,  and  gave  much  uneasi¬ 
ness  to  the  Dutch.  Lewis,  under  pretence  of  enforcing  the  peace,  had  entered 
Franche-Comto  in  the  month  of  February,  and  reduced  the  whole  province 
in  a  few  weeks.  Spain  chose  to  recover  this  province,  and  to  abandon  all  the 
towns  conquered  in  Flanders  during  the  last  campaign  ;(2)  so  that  the  French 
monarch  still  extended  his  garrisons  into  the  heart  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
but  a  slender  barrier  remained  to  the  United  Provinces.  But  as  the  triple 
league  guaranteed  the  remaining  provinces  of  Spain,  and  the  emperor  and  the 
German  princes,  whose  interests  appeared  to  require  its  support,  were  invited 
to  enter  into  the  same  confederacy,  Lewis,  it  was  thought,  could  entertain  no 
views  of  prosecuting  his  conquests  in  the  quarter  which  lay  most  exposed  to 
his  ambition. 

Other  circumstances  seemed  to  combine  to  ensure  the  balance  of  Europe. 
After  a  ruinous  war  of  almost  thirty  years,  carried  on  by  Spain,  in  order  to 
recover  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal,  and  attended  with  various  success,  an 
equitable  treaty  had  at  last  been  concluded  between  the  two  crowns,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  independency  of  Portugal  was  acknowledged.(3) 
Being  now  free  from  so  formidable  a  foe,  Spain  might  be  expected  to  exert 
more  vigour  in  defence  of  her  possessions  in  the  Low  Countries;  and  the 
satisfaction  expressed  in  England  on  account  of  the  late  treaty,  promised  the 
most  hearty  concurrence  of  the  parliament  in  every  measure  that  should  be 
proposed  for  confining  the  dangerous  greatness  of  France. 

But  the  bold  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.,  aided  by  the  pernicious  policy  of  the 
faithless  Charles,  soon  broke  through  all  restraints ;  and,  as  we  shall  after¬ 
ward  have  occasion  to  see,  set  at  defiance  more  formidable  confederacies  than 
the  triple  alliance. 

(] )  Temple’s  Mem.  part  i.  (2)  Id.  ibid 

(3)  This  tr^ty,  which  was  concluded  through  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  England,  and  to  which  a 
body  of  English  troops  had  greatly  contributed  by  their  valour,  was  partly  connected  with  a  very  singular 
revolution.  Alphonso  VI.  (son  of  the  famous  duke  of  Braganza,  who  had  encouraged  the  Portuguese  to 
shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  who  was  rewarded  with  the  crown),  a  weak  and  profligate  prince,  had 
offended  his  subjects  by  suffering  himself  to  be  governed  by  the  mean  companions  of  his  pleasures.  His 
queen,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Nemours,  attracted  by  the  more  agreeabie  quaiities  of  his  brother,  Don 
Pedro,  forsook  his  bed,  and  fled  to  a  monastery.  She  accused  him  of  debility  both  of  body  and  mind,  sued 
for  a  divorce,  and  put  herself,  in  the  mean  time,  under  the  protection  of  the  church.  A  faction  seized  the 
wretched  Alphonso,  who  was  confined  in  the  island  of  Tercera ;  while  his  brother,  who  immediately  mar¬ 
ried  the  queen,  was  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  the  assembly  of  the  states.  (Vertot,  Hist,  de  la 
Revnl.  du  Port.)  Don  Pedro,  a  prince  of  abilities,  was  preparing  to  assert  with  vigour  the  independency 
of  his  country,  when  it  was  established  by  treaty  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1668. 
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The  General  View  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe  continued  from  the  Treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  in  1668,  to  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen,  in  1678. 

As  the  most  trivial  causes  frequently  produce  the  greatest  events,  in  like 
manner,  my  dear  Philip,  the  slightest  circumstances  are  often  laid  hold  of  by 
ambition,  as  a  pretext  for  its  devastations — for  deluging  the  earth  with  blood, 
and  trampling  upon  the  rights  of  mankind.  Though  Lewis  XIV.  was  highly 
incensed  at  the  republic  of  Holland,  for  pretending  to  prescribe  limits  to  his 
conquests,  and  had  resolved  upon  revenge ;  yet  his  resentment  seems  to  have 
been  more  particularly  roused  by  the  arrogance  of  Van  Beuninghen,  the  Dutch 
ambassador.  This  republican,  who,  although  but  a  burgomaster  of  Amster¬ 
dam,  possessed  the  vivacity  of  a  courtier  and  the  abilities  of  a  statesman,  took 
a  peculiar  pleasure  in  mortifying  the  pride  of  the  French  monarch,  when  em¬ 
ployed  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  “  Will  you  not  trust  to 
the  king’s  word  1” — said  M.  de  Lionne  to  him  in  a  conference.  “  I  know  not 
what  the  king  will  do,”  replied  he  ; — “  but  I  know  what  he  can  do.”(l)  A 
medal  is  also  mentioned,  though  seemingly  without  foundation,  on  which  Van 
Beuninghen  (his  Christian  name  being  Joshua)  was  represented,  in  allusion  to 
the  Scripture,  as  arresting  the  sun  in  his  course  : — and  the  sun  was  the  device 
chosen  for  Lewis  XIV.  by  his  flatterers  !(2)  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
states  ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck,  on  which,  in  a  pompous  inscription, 
the  republic  is  said  to  have  conciliated  kings,  and  restored  tranquillity  to 
Europe. 

These  were  unpardonable  affronts  in  the  eyes  of  a  young  and  haughty  mo¬ 
narch,  surrounded  by  minions  and  mistresses,  and  stimulated  by  an  insatiable 
thirst  of  glory.  But  while  Lewis  was  making  pi-eparations  for  chastising  the 
insolence  of  the  Dutch,  or  rather  for  the  conquest  of  Holland,  his  love  of 
fame  was  attracted  by  a  new  object,  and  part  of  his  forces  employed  against 
an  enemy  more  deserving  the  indignation  of  the  7nost  Christian  king. 

The  Turks,  after  a  long  interval  of  inaction,  were  again  become  formidable 
to  Europe.  The  grand  vizier,  Kupruli,  who  at  once  directed  the  councils  and 
conducted  the  armies  of  the  Porte,  had  entered  Hungary  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  in  1664  ;  and  although  he  was  defeated,  in  a  great 
battle,  near  St.  Godard  upon  the  Raab,  by  the  imperial  troops  under  the  famous 
Montecuculi,  the  Turks  obtained  a  favourable  peace  from  Leopold,  who  was 
threatened  with  a  revolt  of  the  Hungarians.  The  Hungarian  nobles,  whose 
privileges  had  been  invaded  by  the  emperor,  flew  to  arms,  and  even  craved 
the  assistance  of  the  Turks,  their  old  and  irreconcilable  enemies.  The  rebels 
were  quickly  subdued  by  the  vigour  of  Leopold.  But  the  body  of  that  brave 
people  who  had  so  often  repelled  the  infidels,  and  tilled,  with  the  sword  in 
their  hand,  a  country  watered  with  the  blood  of  their  ancestors,  were  still 
dissatisfied ;  and  Germany  itself,  deprived  of  so  strong  a  barrier  as  Hungary, 
was  soon  threatened  by  the  Turks. 

In  the  mean  time,  Kupruli  turned  the  arms  of  the  Porte  against  the  Vene¬ 
tians  ;  and  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  janizaries,  under  that  able  and  expe¬ 
rienced  general,  had  now  besieged  Candia  for  upwards  of  two  years.  But 
the  time  of  the  crusades  was  long  past,  and  the  ardour  which  inspired  them, 
extinguished.  Though  this  island  was  reputed  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of 
Christendom  against  the  infidels,  no  general  confederacy  had  been  formed 
for  its  defence.  The  pope  and  the  knights  of  Malta  were  the  only  allies  of 
the  Venetians,  against  the  whole  naval  and  military  force  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  At  length,  however,  Lewis  XIV.,  whose  love  of  glory  had  made  him 
assist  the  emperor  against  the  Turks  even  in  Hungary,  sent  a  fleet  from  Tou¬ 
lon  to  the  relief  of  Candia,  with  seven  thousand  men  on  board,  under  the  duke 


0)  Voltaire,  chap.  viii. 


(2)  Ibid,  chap.  ix. 
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of  Beaufort.  But  as  no  other  Christian  prince  imitated  his  example,  these 
succours  served  only  to  retard  the  conquest  of  that  important  island.  Tlie 
duke  of  Beaufort  was  slain  in  a  sally ;  and  the  capital,  being  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  ruins,  surrendered  to  Kupruli.(  1 )  The  Turks,  during  this  siege,  discovered 
great  knowledge  of  the  military  art ;  and  Morosini,  the  Venetian  admiral,  and 
Montbrun,  who  commanded  the  troops  of  the  republic,  made  all  the  exertions, 
and  took  advantage  of  all  the  circumstances,  that  seemed  possible  for  valour 
and  conduct,  in  opposition  to  such  superior  armaments. 

These  distant  operations  did  not  a  moment  divert  the  attention  of  Lewis 
from  his  favourite  project,  the  conquest  of  the  Low  Countries,  which  he  meant 
to  resume,  with  the  invasion  of  Holland.  But  in  order  to  render  that  project 
successful,  it  seemed  necessary  to  detach  England  from  the  triple  alliance. 
This  was  no  difficult  matter. 

Since  the  exile  of  Clarendon,  which  had  been  preceded  by  the  death  of 
Southampton,  and  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Albemarle,  Charles  II.,  having 
no  man  of  principle  to  be  a  check  upon  his  conduct,  had  given  up  his  mind 
entirely  to  arbitrary  counsels.  These  counsels  were  wholly  directed  by  five 
persons,  commonly  denominated  the  Cabal,  in  allusion  to  the  initial  letters  of 
their  names ;  Clifford,  Ashle)%  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale  :  all 
men  of  abilities,  but  destitute  of  either  public  or  private  virtue.  They  had 
flattered  Charles  in  his  desire  of  absolute  power,  and  encouraged  him  to  love 
that  he  might  accomplish  it  by  a  close  connexion  with  France. (2)  Lewis, 
they  said,  if  gratified  in  his  ambition,  would  be  found  both  able  and  willing  to 
defend  the  common  cause  of  kings  against  usurping  subjects  :  that  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  United  Provinces,  undertaken  by  two  such  potent  monarchs, 
would  prove  an  easy  enterprise,  and  effectually  contribute  to  the  attainment 
of  the  great  purpose  desired  ;  that,  under  pretence  of  the  Duti.h  war,  the  king 
might  levy  a  military  force,  without  which  he  could  never  hope  to  maintain, 
or  enlarge  his  prerogative  ;  and  that,  by  subduing  the  republic  of  Holland,  a 
great  step  would  be  made  towards  a  desirable  change  in  the  English  govern¬ 
ment;  as  it  was  evident  the  fame  and  grandeur  of  that  republic  fortified  his 
majesty’s  factious  subjects  in  their  attachment  to  what  they  vainly  termed  their 
civil  and  religious  liberties.(3) 

But  although  such  were  the  views  of  the  king,  and  such  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  his  ministers,  so  conscious  was  Charles  of  the  criminality  of  the 
measures  he  meant  to  pursue,  that  only  two  of  the  unprincipled  members  of 
the  cabal  were  thought  fit  to  be  trusted  with  his  whole  scheme  ;  Clifford  and 
Arlington,  both  secretly  Roman  Catholies.(4)  By  the  counsels  of  these  men, 
in  conjunction  with  the  duke  of  York  and  some  other  Catholics,  was  con¬ 
cluded  at  Paris,  by  the  lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  a  secret  treaty  with  France  ; 
in  which  it  was  agreed,  not  only  that  Charles  should  co-operate  in  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  the  destruction  of  Holland,  but  that  he 
should  propagate,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  Catholic  faith  in  his  domi¬ 
nions,  and  publicly  declare  himself  a  convert  to  that  religion.  (5)  In  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  last  article,  he  was  to  receive  from  Lewis  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  a  body  of  troops,  in  case  the  change  of  his  religion 
should  occasion  a  rebellion  in  England ;  and,  by  another  article,  a  large  annual 
subsidy  was  to  be  paid  him,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war  without 
the  assistance  of  parliament.  (6) 

On  purpose  to  concert  measures  conformable  to  this  alliance,  and  to  conceal 
from  the  world,  and  even  from  the  majority  of  the  cabal,  the  secret  treaty 

(1)  Voltaire,  ubi  eup.  Hcnault,  1669. 

(2)  Charles’s  desire  of  absolute  power  seems  to  have  proceeded  more  from  a  love  of  case,  and  an  indo¬ 
lence  of  temper,  than  from  any  inclination  to  oppress  his  subjects.  He  wished  to  be  able  to  raise  the  ne¬ 
cessary  supplies  without  the  trouble  of  managing  the  parliament.  But  as  liis  profusion  was  boundless,  and 
his  necessities  in  consequence  of  it  very  great,  ft  may  be  questioned  whether,  if  he  had  accomplished  his 
aim,  he  would  not  have  loaded  his  people  with  taxes  beyond  what  they  could  easily  bear.  -At  any  rate, 
the  attempt  was  atrocious ;  was  treason  against  the  constitution,  and  ought  to  be  held  in  eternal  detestation. 

(3)  Boling.  Stud.  Hist.  Hume,  voi.  viii.  (4)  Kivg  James's  Memoirs. 

(5)  The  time  when  this  declaration  should  be  made  was  left  to  Charles ;  who,  at  the  prospect  of  being 
able  to  reunite  his  kingdoms  to  the  Cathoiic  church,  is  said  to  have  wept  for  joy.  king  James's  Mem. 

(6)  King  James,  ubi  sup.  See  also  Dalrymple's  Append. 
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with  France,  a  pompous  farce  was  acted,  and  an  important  negotiation  ma¬ 
naged  by  a  woman  of  twenty-five.  Lewis,  under  pretence  of  visiting  his  late 
conquests,  but  especially  the  great  works  he  was  erecting  at  Dunkirk,  made 
a  journey  thither,  accompanied  with  his  whole  court,  and  preceded  or  followed 
by  thirty  thousand  men ;  some  destined  to  reinforce  the  garrisons,  some  to 
work  on  the  fortifications,  and  others  to  level  the  roads. (1)  The  princess 
Henrietta  Maria  of  England,  who  had  been  married  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
brother  to  Lewis  XIV.,  and  who  was  equally  beautiful  and  accomplished,  took 
this  opportunity  of  visiting  her  native  country,  as  if  attracted  by  its  vicinity. 
Her  brother  Charles  met  her  at  Dover;  where  was  concluded,  between  France 
and  England,  a  mock  treaty,  perfectly  similar  to  the  real  one,  except  in  the 
article  of  religion,  which  was  totally  omitted  ;  and  where,  amid  festivity  and 
amusements,  it  was  finally  resolved  to  begin  with  the  Dutch  war,  as  a  prelude 
to  the  establishment  of  popery  and  arbitrary  sway  in  Great  Britain.(2) 

Soon  after  that  negotiation,  which  gave  the  highest  satisfaction  to  the 
French,  and  was  so  disgraceful  to  the  English  monarch,  died  his  sister,  the 
dutchess  of  Orleans,  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  and 
the  favourite  of  her  family.  Her  death  was  sudden,  and  not  without  violent 
suspicions  of  poison  ;  yet  did  it  make  no  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  Charles. 
Always  prodigal,  he  hoped  in  consequence  of  this  new  alliance,  to  have  his 
necessities  amply  supplied  by  the  generosity  of  France  and  the  spoils  of 
Holland.  And  Lewis  XIV.,  well  acquainted  with  the  fluctuating  councils  of 
England,  had  taken  care  also  to  bind  the  king  to  his  interests  by  a  tie  yet 
stronger,  if  possible,  than  that  of  his  wants, — by  the  enslaving  chain  of  his 
pleasures.  When  the  dutchess  of  Orleans  came  over  to  meet  her  brother  at 
Dover,  she  brought  among  her  attendants,  at  the  desire  of  the  French  mo- 
narcli,  a  beautiful  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Querouaille,  who  made  the  de¬ 
sired  impression  upon  Charles.  He  sent  her  proposals :  his  offers  were  ac¬ 
cepted  ;  and  although  the  fair  favourite,  in  order  to  preserve  appearances,  went 
back  to  France  with  her  mistress,  she  soon  returned  to  England.  The  king, 
in  the  first  transports  of  his  passion,  created  her  dutchess  of  Portsmouth  ;  and 
as  he  continued  attached  to  her  during  the  whole  future  part  of  his  life,  she 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  highly  instrumental  in  continuing  his  connex¬ 
ions  with  her  native  country. 

Lewis,  now  sure  of  the  friendship  of  Charles,  and  having  almost  completed 
his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  the  United  Provinces,  the  chief  object  of 
their  alliance,  took  the  first  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  it.  There 
were  two  ways  of  leading  an  army  from  France  into  the  territories  of  the 
republic :  one  lay  through  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  the  other  through  the 
dominions  of  the  German  princes  upon  the  Rhine.  A  voluntary  passage 
through  the  former  was  not  to  be  expected ;  to  force  it  appeared  dangerous 
and  difficult ;  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  attempt  one  through  the  latter. 
The  petty  princes  upon  the  Rhine,  it  was  presumed,  might  be  corrupted  with 
ease,  or  insulted  with  safety ;  but  as  it  was  necessary  first  to  enter  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  whose  concurrence  Lewis  thought  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  gain,  on  account  of  the  memory  of  former  injuries,  he  resolved  to  seize 
the  dominions  of  a  prince  whom  he  could  not  hope  to  reconcile  to  his  views. 
He  accordingly  gave  orders,  in  breach  of  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  in  the  height 
of  security  and  peace,  to  the  mareschal  de  Crequi,  to  enter  Lorrain  with  a 
powerful  army.  The  dutchy  was  subdued  in  a  short  time ;  and  the  duke, 
deprived  of  all  his  territories,  took  refuge  in  the  city  of  Cologne. 

This  enterprise,  which  seemed  only  a  prelude  to  farther  violences,  gave 
great  alarm  to  the  continental  powers,  though  ignorant  of  its  final  purpose ; 


(J)  Voltaire,  Siede,  chap.  ix. 

(2)  Kivfr  Ja7n"s's  Covference  at  Dover.  Besides  liis  eagerness  for  the  conquest  of  Holland, 

Lewis  was  afraid,  if  Charles  should  begin  with  a  declaration  of  his  rolleion,  to  which  beseemed  inclined, 
that  it  might  create  such  troubles  in  England  as  would  prevent  him  from  receiving  any  assistance  from 
that  kingdom;  a  circumstance  which  weighed  more  with  the  French  monarch,  notwithstanding  his  bigotry, 
than  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith.  < Dairy mple' s  Appendix.)  The  duke  of  York,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  for  beginning  with  religion,  foreseeing  that  Lewis,  after  serving  his  own  purposes,  would  do 
longer  trouble  himself  about  England.  King  James's  Mem. 
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and  Lewis  in  vain  endeavoured  to  justify  his  conduct  by  the  allegation  of 
dangerous  intrigues  at  the  court  of  Lorrain.(l)  Charles  II.,  though  under  no 
apprehensions  from  the  ambition  of  the  French  monarch,  took  advantage  of 
the  general  terror,  in  order  to  demand  a  large  supply  from  his  parliament. 
He  informed  the  two  houses,  by  the  mouth  of  the  lord-keeper  Bridgeman,  that 
both  France  and  Holland  were  arming  by  sea  and  land,  and  that  prudence 
dictated  similar  preparations  to  England.  He  urged,  besides  the  necessity  he 
was  under,  in  consequence  of  the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered  by 
the  triple  alliance,'of  maintaining  a  respectable  fleet  and  army,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  Deceived  by  these  repre¬ 
sentations,  the  commons  voted  a  supply  of  near  three  millions  sterling  ;(2) 
the  largest  that  had  ever  been  granted  to  a  king  of  England,  and  surely  for 
the  most  detestable  purpose  that  ever  an  abused  people  voluntarily  aided  their 
prince. 

But  ample  as  this  supply  was,  neither  it  nor  the  remittances  from  France 
were  equal  to  the  accumulated  necessities  of  the  crown.  Both  were  lost  in 
the  mysterious  vortex  of  old  demands  and  new  profusions,  before  a  fleet  of 
fifty  sail  was  ready  to  put  to  sea.  The  king  durst  not  venture  again  to  as¬ 
semble  the  parliament ;  for  although  the  treaty  with  France  was  yet  a  secret, 
though  the  nation  was  still  ignorant  of  his  treasonous  designs  against  the  re¬ 
ligion  and  liberties  of  his  subjects,  the  duke  of  York,  the  presumptive  heir  of 
the  crown,  had  at  last  declared  himself  a  Catholic,  and  a  universal  alarm 
was  spread  of  popery  and  arbitrary  power.  Some  new  expedient  was,  there¬ 
fore,  necessary,  in  order  to  raise  money  to  complete  the  naval  preparations ; 
and,  by  the  advice  of  sir  Thomas  Clifford,  one  of  the  cabal,  who  was  rewarded 
for  his  pernicious  counsels  with  a  peerage,  it  was  resolved  to  shut  the  exche¬ 
quer  ;  to  pay  no  money  advanced  upon  the  security  of  the  funds,  but  to  se¬ 
cure  all  the  payments  that  should  be  made  by  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  for 
the  public  service. (3) 

The  shutting  of  the  exchequer  occasioned  universal  consternation,  and 
even  ruin  in  the  city ;  the  bankers  failed,  the  merchants  could  not  answer 
their  bills,  and  a  total  stagnation  of  commerce  was  the  consequence.  The 
king  and  his  ministers,  however,  seemed  to  enjoy  the  general  confusion  and 
distress.  Charles,  in  particular,  was  so  much  elated  at  being  able  to  supply 
his  wants  without  the  assistance  of  parliament,  and  so  confident  of  success 
in  the  war  with  Holland,  which  he  thought  could  not  last  above  one  cam¬ 
paign,  that  he  grew  perfectly  regardless  of  the  complaints  of  his  subjects ; 
discovered  strong  symptoms  of  a  despotic  spirit,  and  exercised  several  acts 
of  power  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  limited  government.(4)  But  his  first 
hostile  enterprise  was  ill  calculated  to  encourage  such  hopes,  or  support  such 
arbitrary  proceedings.  Before  the  declaration  of  war,  an  insidious  and  un¬ 
successful  attempt  was  made  upon  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet,  valued  at  near 
two  millions  sterling,  by  an  English  squadron  under  sir  Robert  Holmes.  And 
Charles  had  the  infamy  of  violating  the  faith  of  treaties,  without  obtaining 
such  advantage  as  could  justify  the  measure  on  the  principles  of  political 
prudence. 

Though  the  Dutch  were  not  ignorant  of  the  preparations  of  England,  they 
never  thoroughly  believed  they  could  be  intended  against  them,  before  this 
act  of  hostility,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war. 
As  Lewis  had  taken  offence  at  certain  insolent  speeches,  and  pretended  medals, 
Charles,  after  complaining  of  a  Dutch  fleet,  on  their  own  coast,  not  striking 

(1)  Suite  de  Mezeray.  T!enaiilt,  vol.  ii.  Voltaire,  ubi  sup. 

(2)  Joiirvals^  Oct.  24, 1670.  This  liberal  grant  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  if  Charles  had  acted  conform¬ 
able  to  the  wishes  of  his  people,  he  would  have  had  no  reason  to  accuse  the  parliament  of  parsimony  ;  and 
may  be  considei'ed  as  a  final  refutation  of  all  apologies  fisr  his  conduct  founded  on  such  a  supposition. 

(3)  The  hardships  attending  this  measure  will  better  be  understood  by  a  short  explanation.  It  had  been 
usual  for  the  bankers  to  carry  their  money  to  the  exchequer,  where  they  received  interest  for  U ;  and  to 
advance  it  upon  the  sernrily  of  the  funds  on  which  the  parliament  had  ciiarged  their  supplies,  and  out  of 
which  they  were  repaid,  when  the  money  was  levied  upon  the  public.  One  million  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  had  been  advanced  upon  the  faith  of  the  money-bills  passed  ia  the  last  session  of  patliomeutt 
when  the  exchequer  was  shut.  R.  Coke,  p.  168- 

(4)  Rapin,  vol.  ii.  foL  edit  Hume,  vol.  vii.  Macpberson,  vol.  i. 
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the  flag  to  an  English  }'acht,  mentioned  certain  abusive  pictures  as  a  cause  of 
quarrel.(l)  The  Dutch  were  at  a  loss  for  the  meaning  of  this  last  article, 
until  it  was  discovered,  that  a  portrait  of  Cornelius  De  tVit,  brother  to  the 
pensionar}',  painted  by  order  of  certain  magistrates  of  Dort,  and  hung  up  in 
a  chamber  of  the  town-house,  had  given  occasion  to  the  complaint.  In  the 
back  ground  of  that  picture,  were  drawn  some  ships  on  fire  in  a  harbour, 
which  was  construed  to  be  Chatham,  where  De  Wit  had  really  distinguished 
himself.  But  Little  did  he  or  his  countrymen  think,  that  an  obscure  allusion 
to  that  act  of  open  hostilit)'  would  rouse  the  resentment  of  England.  (2)  In 
a  word,  reasons  more  false  and  frivolous  were  never  employed  to  justify  a 
flagrant  breach  of  treaty. 

The  French  monarch,  in  his  declaration  of  war,  affected  more  dignity.  He 
did  not  condescend  to  specify  particulars ;  he  only  pretended  that  the  inso¬ 
lence  of  the  Hollanders  had  been  such,  that  it  did  not  consist  with  his  glory 
an}'  longer  to  bear  it.  They  had  incurred  his  displeasure,  and  he  denounced 
vengeance.  This  indignant  language  was  ill  suited  to  deliberate  violence  and 
injustice  ;  but  the  haughty  Lewis  had  now  completed  his  preparations,  and 
his  ambition  was  flattered  with  the  most  promising  views  of  success. 

Never  had  Europe  beheld  such  a  naval  and  militaiy  force,  or  so  extensive 
a  confederacy,  since  the  league  of  Cambray,  as  was  formed  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  republic  of  Holland.  Sweden,  as  well  as  England,  was  detached 
from  the  triple  league,  by  the  intrigues  of  Lewis,  in  order  to  be  a  check  upon 
the  emperor.  Ihe  bishop  of  IMunster,  a  warlike  and  rapacious  prelate,  was 
engaged  by  the  payment  of  subsidies  and  the  hopes  of  plunder  to  take  part 
with  France.  The  elector  of  Cologne  had  also  agreed  to  act  offensively 
against  the  states ;  and  having  consigned  Bonne  and  other  towns  into  the 
hands  of  Lewis,  magazines  were  there  erected,  and  it  was  proposed  to  invade 
the  United  Provinces  from  that  quarter.  The  combined  fleet  of  France  and 
England,  amounting  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  sail,  was  ready  to  ravage  their 
coasts ;  and  a  French  army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  choice  troops, 
commanded  by  the  ablest  generals  of  the  age,  was  preparing  to  enter  their 
frontiers. 

The  Dutch  were  in  no  condition  to  resist  such  a  force,  especially  by  land. 
The  security  procured  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia ;  the  general  tranquillity, 
in  consequence  of  that  treaty ;  the  subsequent  connexions  of  the  states  with 
France;  the  growing  spirit  of  commerce;  and  even  their  wars  with  England, 
had  made  them  neglect  their  military  force,  and  throw  all  their  strength  into 
the  navy.  Their  ver}'  fortifications,  on  which  they  had  formerly  rested  their 
existence,  were  suffered  to  go  out  of  repair,  and  their  small  army  was  ill  dis¬ 
ciplined,  and  worse  commanded.  The  old  experienced  officers,  who  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  house  of  Orange,  had  been  dismissed  during  the 
triumph  of  the  rigid  republican  party,  and  their  places  suppUed  by  raw 
youths,  the  sons  or  kinsmen  of  burgomasters,  by  whose  interest  that  party 
was  supported.  These  new  officers,  relying  on  the  credit  of  their  friends 
and  family,  paid  no  attention  to  their  military  duty.  Some  of  them,  it  is 
said,  were  even  allowed  to  serve  by  deputies,  to  whom  they  assigned  a  small 
part  of  their  pay.  (3) 

De  Wit,  now  sensible  of  his  error,  in  relying  too  implicitly  on  the  faith  of 
treaties,  attempted  to  remedy  these  abuses,  and  to  raise  a  respectable  mili- 
tarv'  force  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  in  this  dangerous  crisis.  But  every 
proposal  which  he  made  for  that  purpose  was  opposed  by  the  Orange  faction, 
who  ascribed  to  his  misconduct  alone  the  defenceless  state  of  the  republic ; 
and  their  power,  which  had  increased  with  the  difficulties  of  the  states,  was 
become  extremely  formidable,  by  the  popularity  of  the  young  prince  William 
HI.,  now  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  who  had  already  given 
strong  indications  of  the  ^eat  qualities  which  afterward  distinguished  his 
active  life.  For  these  qualities  William  was  not  a  little  indebted  to  his  gene- 

(1)  Vide  Declaration.  (2)  Home,  Tol.  vii.  Voltaire,  Siide,  chap.  it. 

(3)  Le  Clerc.  Temple.  Voltaire. 
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rous  and  patriotic  rival,  De  Wit ;  who,  conscious  of  the  precarious  situation 
of  his  own  party,  had  given  the  prince  an  excellent  education,  and  instructed 
him  in  all  the  principles  of  government  and  sound  policy,  in  order  to  render 
him  capable  of  serving  his  country,  if  any  future  emergency  should  ever 
throw  the  government  into  his  hands.(l) 

The  conduct  of  William  had  hitherto  been  highly  deserving  of  approba¬ 
tion,  and  such  as  could  not  fail  to  recommend  him  to  his  countrymen. 
Though  encouraged  by  England  and  Brandenburg,  to  which  he  was  allied 
by  blood,  to  aspire  after  the  stadtholdership,  he  had  expressed  his  resolution 
of  depending  entirely  on  the  states  for  his  advancement.  The  whole  tenor 
of  his  behaviour  was  extremely  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  Hollanders. 
Grave  and  silent,  even  in  youth ;  ready  to  hear,  and  given  to  inquire ;  desti¬ 
tute  of  brilliant  talents,  but  of  a  sound  and  steady  understanding ;  greatly 
intent  on  business,  little  inclined  to  pleasure,  he  strongly  engaged  the  hearts 
of  all  men.  And  the  people,  remembering  what  they  owed  to  his  family, 
which  had  so  gloriously  protected  them  against  the  exorbitant  power  of  Spain, 
were  desirous  of  raising  him  to  all  the  authority  of  his  ancestors ;  as  the 
leader  M'hose  valour  and  conduct  could  alone  deliver  them  from  those  immi¬ 
nent  dangers  with  which  they  were  threatened. (2)  In  consequence  of  this 
general  predilection,  William  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
of  the  republic,  and  the  whole  military  power  was  put  into  his  hands.  New 
levies  were  made,  and  the  army  was  completed  to  the  number  of  seventy 
thousand  men.  But  raw  troops  could  not  of  a  sudden  acquire  discipline  or 
experience :  and  the  friends  of  the  prince  were  still  dissatisfied,  because  the 
perpetual  edict,  by  which  he  was  excluded  from  the  stadtholdership,  was  not 
yet  revoked.  The  struggle  between  the  parties  continued;  and  by  their 
mutual  animosities,  the  vigour  of  every  public  measure  was  broken,  and  the 
execution  of  every  project  retarded. 

In  the  mean  time,  De  Wit,  whose  maxim,  and  that  of  his  party,  it  had  ever 
been  to  give  the  navy  a  preference  above  the  army,  hastened  the  equipment 
of  the  fleet;  in  hopes  that,  by  striking  at  first  a  successful  blow,  he  might  be 
able  to  inspire  courage  into  the  dismayed  states,  as  well  as  to  support  his 
own  declining  authorit}^.  Animated  by  the  same  hopes,  De  Ruyter,  his  firm 
adherent,  and  the  greatest  naval  officer  of  his  age,  put  to  sea  with  ninety- 
one  men  of  war,  and  forty-four  frigates  and  fireships,  and  sailed  in  quest  of 
the  enemy. 

The  English  fleet,  under  the  duke  of  York  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  had 
already  joined  the  French  fleet,  commanded  by  count  d’Estrees.  With  this 
junction  the  Dutch  were  unacquainted,  and  hoped  to  take  signal  vengeance 
on  the  English  for  their  perfidious  attempt  on  the  Smyrna  fleet.  When  De 
Ruyter  came  in  sight,  the  combined  fleet,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty  sail,  lay  at  anchor  in  Solebay.  The  earl  of  Sandwich,  who  had  before 
warned  the  duke  of  the  danger  of  being  surprised  in  such  a  posture,  but 
whose  advice  had  been  slighted  as  savouring  of  timidity,  now  hastened  out 
of  the  bay ;  wliere  the  Dutch,  by  their  fireships,  might  have  destroyed  the 
whole  naval  force  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Though  determined  to  conquer  or 
perish,  he  so  tempered  his  courage  with  prudence,  that  the  combined  fleet 
was  evidently  indebted  to  him  for  its  safety.  He  commanded  the  van ;  and 
by  his  vigour  and  despatch,  gave  the  duke  of  York  and  d’Estrees  time  to 
disengage  themselves.  Meanwhile,  he  himself,  rushing  into  battle  with  the 
Hollanders,  and  presenting  a  front  to  every  danger,  had  drawn  the  chief 
attention  of  the  enemy.  He  killed  Van  Ghent,  a  Dutch  admiral,  and  beat 
off  his  ship,  after  a  furious  engagement:  he  sunk  another  ship,  which 
attempted  to  lay  him  aboard,  and  two  fireships  that  endeavoured  to  grapple 
with  him.  Though  his  own  ship  was  much  shattered,  and  of  one  thousand 
men  she  carried,  near  six  hundred  lay  dead  on  the  deck,  he  still  continued 
to  thunder  with  all  his  artillery,  and  to  set  the  enemy  at  defiance,  until 
seized  on  by  a  third  fireship  more  fortunate  than  the  two  former.  The  ruin 


(1)  Le  Clei'c.  Temple.  Voltaire. 


(2)  Id.  ibid. 
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of  his  gallant  ship  was  now  inevitable ;  but  although  sensible  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  remaining  on  board,  he  refused  to  make  his  escape.(l)  So  deep 
had  the  duke’s  sarcasm  sunk  into  his  mind,  that  a  brave  death,  in  those  awful 
moments,  appeared  to  him  the  only  refuge  from  ignominy,  since  his  utmost 
efforts  had  not  been  attended  with  victory. 

During  this  terrible  conflict  between  Van  Ghent’s  division  and  the  earl  of 
Sandwich,  the  duke  of  York  and  De  Ruyter  were  not  idle.  The  duke  bore 
down  upon  the  Dutch  admiral,  and  fought  him  with  such  fury  for  two  hours, 
that  of  thirty-two  actions  in  which  that  hoary  veteran  had  been  engaged,  he 
declared  that  this  was  the  most  vigorously  disputed.  Night  put  a  stop  to  the 
doubtful  contest.  Next  morning  the  duke  of  York  thought  it  prudent  to 
retire.(2)  The  Dutch,  though  much  disabled,  attempted  to  harass  him  in 
his  retreat :  he  turned  upon  them,  and  renewed  the  fight.  Meantime,  sir 
Joseph  Jordan,  who  had  succeeded  Sandwich  in  the  command  of  the  van,  or 
blue  division,  which  had  hitherto  been  only  partially  engaged,  havinff  gained 
the  weather-gage  of  the  enemy,  De  Ruyter  fled,  from  a  sense  of  his  danger, 
and  was  pursued  by  the  duke  to  the  coast  of  Holland.  As  the  English  hung 
close  on  his  rear,  fifteen  of  his  disabled  ships  could  only  have  been  saved  by 
a  sudden  fog,  which  prevented  all  farther  consequences.(3)  The  French 
had  scarce  any  share  in  this  action ;  and  as  backwardness  is  not  their  national 
characteristic,  it  was  universally  believed,  that  they  had  received  orders  to 
keep  at  a  distance,  while  the  English  and  Dutch  were  weakening  each  other: 
an  opinion  which  was  confirmed  by  all  the  subsequent  engagements  during 
the  war. 

It  was  certainly  honourable  for  the  Dutch  to  have  fought,  with  so  little 
loss,  the  combined  fleet  of*  France  and  England ;  but  nothing  less  than  a 
complete  victory,  and  not  perhaps  even  that,  could  have  preserved  the  credit 
of  De  Wit,  or  prevented  the  execution  of  those  schemes  which  were  formed 
for  the  ruin  of  his  country. 

The  king  of  France,  having  divided  his  army,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  into  three  bodies,  had  put  them  all  in  motion  about  the 
beginning  of  May.  The  first  he  headed  in  person,  assisted  by  the  famous 
Turenne;  the  prince  of  Conde  led  the  second;  and  Chamilli  and  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  who  were  to  act  either  separately  or  conjunctly,  commanded  the  third. 
The  armies  of  the  elector  of  Cologne  and  the  bishop  of  Munster  appeared  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  divided  the  force  and  attention  of  the  states. 
Too  weak  to  defend  their  extensive  frontier,  the  Dutch  troops  were  scattered 
into  so  many  towns,  that  no  considerable  bodyappeared  in  the  field;  and 
yet  a  strong  garrison  was  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  fortress.  Orsoy,  Wesel, 
Rhimberg,  and  Burack  were  taken  almost  as  soon  as  invested,  by  the  French 
generals.  Groll  surrendered  to  the  bishop  of  Munster:  and  Lewis,  to  the 
universal  consternation  of  the  Hollanders,  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine. (4) 

The  passage  of  that  river,  so  much  celebrated  by  the  flatterers  of  Lewis 
XIV.,  had  in  it  nothing  extraordinary.  The  extreme  dryness  of  the  season, 
in  addition  to  the  other  misfortunes  of  the  Dutch,  had  much  diminished  the 
greatest  rivers,  and  rendered  many  of  them,  in  some  places,  fordable.  The 
French  cavalry,  animated  by  the  presence  of  their  prince,  and  protected  by 
a  furious  discharge  of  artillery,  flung  themselves  into  the  Rhine,  and  had 
only  a  few  fathoms  to  swim:  the  infantry,  with  the  king  at  their  head,  passed 
quietly  over  a  bridge  of  boats ;  and  as  only  a  few  Dutch  regiments,  without 
any  cannon,  appeared  on  the  other  side,  the  danger  was  very  small.  (5) 

(1)  Burnet.  Temple.  King  James,  in  his  Memoirs,  makes  no  mention  of  any  disagreement  with  the 
earl  of  Sandwich  ;  but  this  silence  is  surely  insufficient  to  weigh  against  the  general  testimony  of  other 
coniempor.iry  writers.  It  was  a  circumstance  not  to  his  honour,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  concealed.  His 
accouiitof  the  battle  seems  in  other  respects  very  accurate.  (2)  Kiitrr  James's  Mem. 

(3)  Ibid.  .  .  ^  (4)  Voltaire,  chap.  ix.  Henault,  1672. 

(5)  yoliaire,  S/^cZe,  chap.  ix.  Henault,  1672.  The  notion  which  generally  prevailed  of  this  passage 
at  Paris  was,  that  all  the  French  forces  had  passed  the  Rhine  by  swimming,  in  the  face  of  an  army 
intrenched  on  the  other  side,  and  amid  the  fire  of  artillery  from  an  impregnable  fortress  called  the  Tkolut* 
Voltaire,  ubi  8UIK 
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The  attempt,  however,  was  bold,  and  its  success  added  greatly  to  the  glory 
of  Lewis,  and  the  terror  of  his  arms.  Arnheim  immediately  surrendered  to 
Turenne;  and  Schenck,  which  had  formerly  sustained  a  siege  of  nine 
months,  was  reduced  by  the  same  great  commander,  in  less  than  half  the 
number  of  days.  Nimeguen,  and  a  number  of  other  towns,  were  delivered 
up  on  the  first  summons ;  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  unable  to  make  head 
against  the  victorious  enemy,  retired  into  the  province  of  Holland  with  his 
small  and  discouraged  army.  The  progress  of  Lewis,  like  the  course  of  an 
inundation,  levelled  every  thing  before  it.  The  town  and  province  of 
Utrecht  sent  deputies  to  implore  his  clemency.  Naerden,  within  nine  miles 
of  Amsterdam,  was  reduced  by  the  marquis  of  Rochfort ;  and  bad  he  taken 
possession  of  Muyden,  the  keys  of  which  were  delivered  to  some  of  his  ad¬ 
vanced  parties,  but  recovered  by  the  magistrates,  when  the  moment  of  terror 
was  over,  Amsterdam  itself  must  have  fallen,  and  with  it  perhaps  the  republic 
of  Holland. 

But  this  opportunity  being  neglected,  the  states  had  leisure  to  recollect 
themselves;  and  the  same  ambitious  vanity,  which  had  induced  the  French 
monarch  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the  United  Provinces,  proved  the 
means  of  their  preservation.  Lewis  entered  Utrecht  in  triumph,  surrounded 
by  a  splendid  court,  and  followed  by  a  gallant  army,  all  glittering  with  gold 
and  silver.  Poets  and  historians  attended  to  celebrate  his  exploits,  and 
transmit  the  fame  of  his  victories  to  posterity.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  the  three  provinces  of  Guelders,  Utrecht,  and  Overyssel  had  sub¬ 
mitted  to  his  arms:  Friesland  and  Groningen  were  invaded  by  his  ally,  the 
bishop  of  Munster ;  so  that  the  reduction  of  Holland  and  Zealand  seemed 
now  only  necessary  to  crown  his  enterprise.  But  he  wasted  in  vain  parade 
at  Utrecht  the  season  proper  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  people  of  the  remaining  provinces,  instead  of  col¬ 
lecting  courage  and  unanimity  from  the  approach  of  danger,  became  still 
more  a  prey  to  faction,  and  ungovernable  and  outrageous  from  their  fears. 
They  ascribed  all  their  misfortunes  to  the  unhappy  De  Wit,  whose  prudence 
and  patriotism  had  formerly  been  the  object  of  such  general  applause.  Not 
only  the  bad  state  of  the  army,  and  the  ill  choice  of  governors,  were  imputed 
to  him,  but,  as  instances  of  cowardice  multiplied,  treachery  was  suspected ; 
and  his  former  connexions  with  France  being  remembered,  the  populace 
believed  that  he  and  his  party  had  conspired  to  betray  them  to  their  am.bitious 
enemy.  Under  this  apprehension,  and  perhaps  from  a  hope  of  disarming  the 
resentment  of  the  king  of  England,  the  torrent  of  popular  favour  ran  strongly 
towards  the  prince  of  Orange,  who,  notwithstanding  his  youth  and  inexperience, 
was  represented  as  the  only  person  able  to  save  the  republic.  The  pension¬ 
ary  and  his  partisans,  however,  unwilling  to  relinquish  their  authority,  still 
opposed  the  repeal  of  the  perpetual  edict ;  and  hence  the  distracted  councils 
and  feeble  efforts  of  the  states. 

Amsterdam  alone,  amid  the  general  despondency,  seemed  to  retain  any  de¬ 
gree  of  courage  or  conduct.  The  magistrates  obliged  the  burgesses  to  keep 
strict  watch ;  the  populace,  whom  want  of  employment  might  engage  to  mu¬ 
tiny,  were  maintained  by  regular  pay,  and  armed  and  disciplined  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  defence.  Ships  were  stationed  to  guard  the  city  by  sea ;  and,  as  a  last 
resource,  the  sluices  w'ere  opened,  and  the  neighbouring  country  was  laid 
under  water,  without  regard  to  the  fertile  fields,  the  numerous  villas,  and 
flourishing  villages  which  were  overwhelmed  by  the  inundation  !(1)  All  the 
province  followed  the  example  of  the  capital. 

But  the  security  derived  from  this  expedient  was  not  sufficient  to  infuse 
courage  into  the  dejected  states.  The  body  of  the  nobles,  and  eleven  towns, 
voted  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  hostile  kings,  in  order  to  supplicate  peace. 
They  offered  to  surrender  Maestricht,  and  all  the  frontier  towns  which  lay 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  seven  provinces,  and  to  pay  a  large  sum  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  Fortunately  for  the  republic  and  for  Europe,  these 


(1)  Vollaiie,  SUde,  chap.  ix.  Temple's  Mem.  part.  ii. 
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conditions  were  rejected.  Lewis,  in  the  absence  of  Turenne,  listened  to  the 
violent  counsels  of  his  minister  Louvois,  whose  unreasonable  demands  threw 
the  states  into  a  despair  that  overcame  their  fears.  The  demands  of  Charles 
were  not  more  moderate.  The  terms,  in  a  word,  required  by  the  two  mo- 
narchs,  would  have  deprived  the  commonwealth  of  all  security  by  sea  as  well 
as  by  land,  and  have  reduced  it  to  a  state  of  perpetual  dependence.  Yet  were 
the  provinces  still  agitated  by  the  animosities  of  faction.  Enraged  to  find 
their  country  enfeebled  by  party  jealousy,  when  its  very  political  existence 
was  threatened,  the  people  rose  at  Dort,  and  forced  their  magistrates  to  sign 
the  repeal  of  the  perpetual  edict.  Other  cities  followed  the  example,  and  the 
prince  of  Orange  was  declared  stadtholder. 

This  revolution,  so  favourable  to  the  defence  of  the  republic,  was  followed 
by  a  lamentable  tragedy.  The  talents  and  virtues  of  the  pensionary  De  Wit 
marked  him  out  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Orange  party,  now  tri¬ 
umphant.  But  popular  fury  prevented  the  interposition  of  power.  Cor¬ 
nelius  De  Wit,  the  pensionary’s  brother,  Avho  had  so  often  served  his  country 
with  his  SAVord,  was  accused,  by  a  man  of  an  infamous  character,  of  endea¬ 
vouring  to  bribe  him  to  poison  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  accusation,  though 
attended  Avith  the  most  improbable,  and  even  absurd  circumstances,  was 
greedily  received  by  the  credulous  multitude,  and  even  by  the  magistrates. 
Cornelius  Avas  cited  before  a  court  of  judicature,  and  put  to  the  torture,  in 
order  to  extort  a  confession  of  his  crime.  He  bore  Avith  the  most  intrepid 
firmness  all  that  cruelty  could  inflict :  but  he  was  stripped  notwithstanding  of 
his  employments,  and  sentenced  to  banishment  for  life.  The  pensionary, 
who  had  supported  his  brother  through  the  Avhole  prosecution,  resolved  not  to 
desert  him  in  his  disgrace.  He  accordingly  Avent  to  his  prison,  on  purpose  to 
accompany  him  to  the  place  of  his  exile.  The  signal  was  given  to  the  popu¬ 
lace.  They  broke  open  the  prison  doors :  they  pulled  out  the  two  brothers ; 
and  wounded,  mangled,  and  tore  them  to  pieces  -,(1)  exercising  on  their  dead 
bodies  acts  of  barbarity  too  horrid  to  relate. 

The  massacre  of  the  De  W  its,  by  extinguishing  for  a  time  the  animosities 
of  party,  gave  vigour  and  unanimity  to  the  councils  of  the  state.  All  men, 
from  fear,  inclination,  or  prudence,  concurred  in  paying  the  most  implicit 
obedience  to  the  prince  of  Orange ;  and  William,  Avorthy  of  that  heroic 
family  from  Avhich  he  was  descended,  adopted  sentiments  becoming  the  head 
of  a  brave  and  free  people.  He  exhorted  them  to  reject  Avith  scorn  those 
humiliating  conditions  demanded  by  their  imperious  enemies ;  and  by  his 
advice,  the  states  put  an  end  to  negotiations  Avhich  had  served  only  to  depress 
the  courage  of  the  citizens,  and  delay  the  assistance  of  their  allies.  He 
shoAved  them,  that,  aided  by  the  advantages  of  their  situation,  they  Avould  still 
be  able,  if  they  abandoned  themselves  not  to  despondency,  to  preserve  the 
remaining  provinces,  until  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  made  sensible  of  their 
common  danger,  could  come  to  their  relief.  And  he  professed  himself  Avilling 
to  undertake  their  defence,  provided  they  Avould  second  his  efforts  Avith  the 
same  manly  fortitude,  which  they  had  so  often  discovered  under  his  illustrious 
predecessors. 

The  spirit  of  the  young  prince  seemed  to  diffuse  itself  into  eveiy  breast. 
The  people,  who  had  lately  entertained  only  thoughts  of  yielding  their  necks 
to  subjection,  nOAV  bravely  determined  to  resist  the  haughty  victor,  and  to 
defend  that  remnant  of  their  native  soil,  of  Avhich  neither  the  arms  of  Lewis 
nor  the  inundation  of  waters  had  as  yet  bereaved  them.  Should  even  the 
ground  on  Avhich  they  might  combat  fail  them,  to  use  the  forcible  language  of 
Hume,  they  Avere  still  resolved  not  to  yield  the  generous  strife  ;  but  flying  to 
their  settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  erect  a  neAV  empire  in  the  south  of  Asia, 
and  preserve  alive  even  in  the  climates  of  slavery,  that  liberty  of  Avhich 
Europe  Avas  unAA'orthy.(2)  They  had  already  concerted  measures,  we  are 
told,  for  executing  this  extraordinary  resolution  ;  and  found,  that  the  ships  in 

(1)  Temple's  Men.  part  ii.  See  also  Burnet,  Basnage,  Le  Clerc,  tire  Gazelle,  No.  704.  preserved  in 
several  Histories.  (2)  Hisl.  Eng.  vol.  vii 
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their  harbours  adequate  to  such  a  voyage,  were  capable  of  carrying  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  families,  or  about  two  hundred  thousand  persons.(l) 

No  sooner  did  the  confederate  kings  perceive  the  new  spirit  with  which  the 
Dutch  were  animated,  than  they  bent  all  their  efforts  to  corrupt  the  prince  of 
Orange.  They  offered  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  province  of  Holland ;  to 
be  held  under  the  protection  of  France  and  England,  and  secured  against  the 
invasion  of  foreign  enemies,  as  well  as  the  revolt  of  his  own  subjects.  But 
William,  from  motives  of  prudence,  if  not  patriotism,  rejected  all  such  pro¬ 
posals.  He  was  sensible  that  the  season  of  danger  was  over,  and  that  the 
power  which  he  already  enjoyed  by  the  suffrage  of  his  countrymen,  was  both 
more  honourable  and  less  precarious  than  that  which  must  depend  on  princes, 
who  had  already  sacrificed  their  faith  to  their  ambition.  He  therefore  de¬ 
clared,  that  he  would  sooner  retire,  if  all  his  endeavours  should  fail,  and  pass 
his  life  in  hunting  on  his  lands  in  Germany,  than  betray  the  trust  reposed  in 
him,  by  selling  the  liberties  of  his  country. (2)  And  when  asked,  in  a  haughty 
tone,  if  he  did  not  see  that  his  country  was  already  ruined,  he  firmly  replied, 
“  There  is  one  way  by  which  I  can  be  certain  never  to  see  the  ruin  of  my 
country;  and  that  is,  to  die  in  disputing  the  last  ditch  !”(3) 

The  Dutch,  however,  were  much  disappointed  in  finding,  that  the  elevation 
of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  dignity  of  stadtholder  had  no  influence  on  the 
measures  of  his  uncle,  the  king  of  England.  Charles  persisted  in  his  alliance 
with  France.  But  other  circumstances  saved  the  republic.  When  the  hos¬ 
tile  fleets  approached  the  coast  of  Holland,  with  an  army  on  board  com¬ 
manded  by  count  Schomberg,  they  were  carried  back  to  sea  in  so  wonderful 
a  manner,  and  afterward  prevented  from  landing  the  forces,  by  such  stormy 
weather,  that  Providence  was  believed  to  have  interposed  miraculously  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ruin  of  the  Hollanders  ;(4)  and  Lewis,  finding  that  his  enemies 
gained  courage  behind  their  inundations,  and  that  no  farther  progress  was 
likely  to  be  inade  by  his  arms  during  the  campaign,  had  retired  to  Versailles, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  glory  of  his  success,  which  was  pompously  displayed  in 
poems,  orations,  and  triumphal  arches.  Meanwhile,  the  other  states  of  Europe 
began  to  discover  a  jealousy  of  the  power  of  France.  The  emperor,  though 
naturally  slow,  had  put  himself  in  motion ;  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
showed  a  disposition  to  support  the  states ;  the  king  of  Spain  had  sent  some 
forces  to  their  assistance ;  and,  by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  prospect  of  relief  from  their  allies,  a  different  face  of  affairs 
began  soon  to  appear. 

Of  all  their  friends  or  allies  there  was  none  on  whom  the  Dutch  relied  more 
firnnly  for  relief  than  the  English  parliament,  which  the  king’s  necessities 
obliged  him  at  last  to  convene.  But  that  assembly  Avas  too  much  occupied 
with  domestic  grievances  to  have  leisure  to  attend  to  foreign  politics. 
Charles,  among  his  other  arbitrary  measures,  had  issued  a  general  declara¬ 
tion  of  indulgence  in  religious  matters,  by  which  the  Catholics  were  placed 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  Protestant  sectaries.  The  purpose  of  this  mea¬ 
sure  was  easily  foreseen,  and  excited  a  general  alarm.  A  remonstrance  was 
framed  against  such  an  exercise  of  prerogative  ;  the  king  defended  his  mea¬ 
sure,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  of  all  men  were  suspended  in  regard  to  the  issue 
of  so  extraordinary  an  affair.  Besides  his  usual  guards,  the  king  had  an  army 
encamped  on  Blackheath,  under  the  command  of  marshal  Schomberg,  a  fo¬ 
reigner.  Many  of  his  officers  were  of  the  Catholic  religion  ;  and  he  had  reason 
to  expect  that  his  ally,  the  king  of  France,  would  supply  him  with  troops,  if 
force  should  become  necessary  for  restraining  his  discontented  subjects,  and 
supporting  the  measures  they  had,  by  common  consent,  agreed  to  pursue, 

_  (1)  Burnet,  bopk  ii.  Voltaire,  Siicle,  chap.  ix.  The  reflections  of  Voltaire  on  this  subject  are  truly 
ingenious  and  striking.  “  Amsterdam,  the  emporium  and  the  magazine  of  Europe,  says  he,  wherein  com¬ 
merce  and  the  arts  are  cultivated  by  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  would  soon,  in  that  event,  have 
become  one  vast  morass.  All  the  adjacent  lands,  which  require  immense  expense,  and  many  thousands 
ol  men,  to  keep  up  their  dykes,  would  again  Iiave  been  overwhelmed  by  that  ocean  from  which  tiiey  had 
been  gained,  leaving  to  Lewis  XIV.  only  the  wretched  glory  of  having  destroyed  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
extraordinary  monuments  of  human  industry.”  Id.  ibid. 

(2)  rempte's  .Vein,  part  ii.  (3)  Burnet,  book  ii.  (4)  Id.  ibid. 
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But  Charles,  although  encouraged  by  his  ministers  to  proceed,  was  startled 
when  he  approached  the  dangerous  precipice ;  and  the  same  love  of  ease 
which  had  led  him  to  desire  arbitrary  power,  induced  him  to  retract  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  indulgence,  when  he  saw  how  much  hazard  and  difficulty  there 
would  be  in  maintaining  it.  He  accordingly  called  for  the  writing,  and  broke 
the  seals  with  his  own  hand.(l)  But  the  parliament,  though  Ingly  satisfied 
with  this  compliance,  thought  another  step  necessary  for  the  security  of  their 
civil  and  religious  liberties.  They  passed  an  act  called  the  Test  :  by  which 
all  persons,  holding  any  public  office,  besides  taking  the  oaths  of  supremacy 
and  allegiance,  and  receiving  the  sacrament,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church 
of  England,  were  obliged  to  abjure  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Even 
to  this  bill  the  king  gave  his  assent ;  and  the  parliament,  in  recompense  for 
these  concessions,  granted  him  a  considerable  supply  for  his  extraordinary 
occasions,  as  they  expressed  themselves,  disdaining  to  mention  a  war  which 
th(!y  abhorred. (2) 

But  Charles,  though  baffied  in  his  favourite  project,  and  obliged  tacitly  to 
relinquish  the  dispensing  power  of  the  crown,  was  still  resolved  to  persevere 
in  his  alliance  with  France,  in  the  Dutch  war,  and  consequently  in  all  the 
secret  designs  which  depended  on  such  pernicious  measures.  With  the  money 
granted  by  parliament,  he  was  enabled  to  equip  a  fleet,  the  command  of  which 
was  given  to  prince  Rupert,  the  duke  of  York  being  set  aside  by  the  test. 
Sir  Edward  Spragge  and  the  earl  of  Ossory  commanded  under  the  prince.  A 
French  squadron  joined  them,  commanded  by  d’Estrees  and  Martel. 

The  combined  fleet  sailed  towards  the  coast  of  Holland,  where  three  inde¬ 
cisive  battles  were  fought  with  the  Dutch,  under  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp. 
The  last,  however,  claims  our  attention  on  account  of  its  obstinacy.  Tromp 
immediately  fell  along  the  side  of  Spragge,  and  both  engaged  with  incredible 
obstinacy.  Tromp  was  compelled  once  to  shift  his  flag,  Spragge  twice  to 
quit  his  ship;  and,  unfortunately,  as  the  English  admiral  was  passing  to  a 
third  ship,  in  order  to  hoist  his  flag,  and  renew  the  dispute,  a  shot  struck  his 
boat,  and  he  was  drowned,  to  the  regret  even  of  his  enemies.  But  the  death 
of  this  gallant  officer  did  not  pass  unrevenged.  Van  Tromp,  after  the  disaster 
of  Spragge,  was  repulsed,  in  spite  of  his  most  vigorous  efforts,  by  the  intre¬ 
pidity  of  the  earl  of  Ossory. (3) 

In  the  mean  time,  a  furious  combat  was  maintained  between  De  Ruyter  and 
prince  Rupert.  Never  did  the  prince  acquire  more  deserved  honour;  his 
conduct  being  no  less  conspicuous  than  his  valour,  which  shone  with  distin¬ 
guished  lustre.  The  contest  was  equally  obstinate  on  both  sides,  and  vic¬ 
tory  remained  long  doubtful.  At  length,  prince  Rupert  threw  the  enemy  into 
some  confusion ;  and,  in  order  to  increase  it,  sent  among  them  two  fireships. 
They  at  once  took  to  flight ;  and  had  the  French,  who  were  masters  of  the 
wind,  and  to  whom  a  signal  was  made,  borne  down  upon  the  Dutch,  a  decided 
advantage  would  have  been  gained.  But  they  paid  no  regard  to  the  signal. 
The  English,  seeing  themselves  neglected  by  their  allies,  therefore  pve  over 
the  pursuit ;  and  De  Ruyter,  with  little  loss,  made  good  his  retreat.(4)  The 
victory,  as  usual,  was  claimed  by  both  sides. 

While  the  Dutch,  my  dear  Philip,  thus  continued  to  defend  themselves  with 
vigour  by  sea,  fortune  was  still  more  favourable  to  them  by  land.  Though 
the  French  monarch  took  Maestricht,  one  of  their  strongest  bulwarks,  after 
a  siege  of  thirteen  days,  no  other  advantage  was  obtained  during  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Naerden  was  retaken  by  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  and  the  imperialists, 
under  Montecuculi,  after  having  in  vain  attempted  against  Turenne  the  passage 
of  the  Rhine,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  that  able  general,  and  sat  down  suddenly 
before  Bonne,  The  prince  of  Orange,  by  a  conduct  no  less  masterly,  leaving 
behind  him  the  other  French  generals,  joined  his  army  to  that  of  the  empire. 
Bonne  surrendered,  after  a  short  siege.  The  greater  part  of  the  electorate  of 

(1)  Echard.  Burnet.  Rapin.  The  people  were  so  much  dated  at.  this  victory  over  the  prerogative, 
that  they  expressed,  with  bonfires  and  illuminations,  their  tumultuous  joy.  Ibid. 

(2)  Journals,  March,  1C73.  Echard,  vnl.  iii.  Burnet,  book  ii. 

(3)  Carte’s  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Orn)onil.  Burcliet,  p.  404. 

f4j  BurcUet.  Basuage.  Echard.  Kennct. 
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Cologne  was  subdued  by  the  Dutch  and  Germans  ;  and  the  communication 
bt tween  France  and  the  United  Provinces  being  by  that  means  cutoff, Lewis 
was  obliged  to  recall  his  forces,  and  abandon  his  conquests  with  the  utmost 
precipiiation.(l)  The  very  monuments  of  his  glory  were  not  completed, 
when  he  returned  in  disgrace :  the  triumphal  arch  at  the  gate  of  St.  Denis 
was  yet  unfiiished,  after  all  cause  of  triumph  had  ceased  !(2) 

A  congress*-  under  the  mediation  of  Sweden,  held  at  Cologne  during  the 
summer,  was  attended  with  no  success.  The  demands  of  the  confederate 
kings  were  originally  such  as  must  have  reduced  the  Hollanders  to  perpetual 
servitude ;  and  although  they  sunk  in  their  demands,  in  proportion  as  the 
affairs  of  the  states  rose,  the  states  fell  still  lower  in  their  offers,  so  that  it 
was  found  impossible  for  the  parties,  without  some  remarkable  change  of 
fortune,  ever  to  agree  on  any  conditions.  After  the  French  evacuated  Holland, 
the  congress  broke  up.  No  longer  anxious  for  their  safety,  the  states  were 
now  bent  on  revenge.  Their  negotiations  at  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid 
were  approaching  to  a  happy  conclusion.  The  house  of  Austria  in  both  its 
branches  was  alarmed  at  the  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.,  and  the  emperor  and 
the  Catholic  king  publicly  signed  a  treaty  with  the  United  Provinces  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  Forgetting  her  ancient  animosities  against  the  repub- 
li(;,  in  the  recent  injuries  which  she  had  received  from  the  French  monarch, 
Spain  immediately  issued  a  declaration  of  war ;  and,  by  a  strange  reverse  in 
her  policy,  defended  the  Dutch  against  France  and  England,  by  whose  aid 
they  had  become  independent  of  her  power ! 

The  boundless  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.,  together  with  the  dark  designs  and 
mercenary  meanness  of  Charles  11.,  which  led  him  to  a  close  alliance  with 
France,  had  totally  changed  the  system  of  European  policy.  But  a  run  of 
events,  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  confederate  kings  to  reverse,  at 
last  brought  things  back  to  what  is  now  esteemed  their  natural  order.  The 
first  of  these  events  was  the  peace  between  England  and  Holland. 

When  the  English  parliament  met,  the  commons  discovered  such  strong 
symptoms  of  discontent  at  the  late  measures  of  government,  that  the  king, 
perceiving  he  could  expect  no  supply  for  carrying  on  the  war,  asked  their 
advice  in  regard  to  peace.  Both  houses  thanked  him  for  his  condescension, 
and  unanimously  concurred  in  their  advice  for  a  negotiation.  Peace  was 
accordingly  concluded  with  Holland,  by  the  marquis  De  Fresno,  the  Spanish 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  London,  who  had  powers  for  that  purpose,  and 
added  the  influence  of  his  own  court  to  the  other  reasons  which  had  obliged 
Charles  to  listen  to  terms.  The  conditions,  though  little  advantageous,  were 
by  no  means  degrading  to  England.  The  honour  of  the  flag  was  relinquished 
by  the  Dutch  ;  all  possessions  were  mutually  restored  ;  new  regulations  of 
trade  were  made,  and  the  republic  agreed  to  pay  the  king  near  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  towards  reimbursing  the  expense  of  the  war.(3)  Charles 
bound  himself  to  the  states,  by  a  secret  article,  not  to  allow  the  English  troops 
in  the  French  service  to  be  recruited,  but  would  not  agree  to  recall  them. 
They  amounted  to  ten  thousand  men,  and  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  rapid 
success  of  Lewis. (4) 

Though  the  peace  with  Holland  relieved  the  king  from  many  of  his  diffi¬ 
culties,  it  did  not  restore  him  to  the  confidence  of  his  people,  nor  allay  the 
Jealousy  of  the  parliament.  Sensible  of  this  jealousy,  Charles,  who  had 
always  been  diffident  of  the  attachment  of  his  subjects,  still  kept  up  his  con¬ 
nexions  with  France.  He  apologized  to  Lewis  for  the  step  he  had  taken,  by 
representing  the  real  state  of  his  affairs ;  and  the  French  monarch,  with  great 
complaisance  and  good  humour,  admitted  the  validity  of  his  excuses.  In 
order  still  farther  to  atone  for  deserting  his  ally,  Charles  offered  his  mediation 
to  the  contending  powers. 

Willing  to  negotiate  under  so  favourable  a  mediator,  the  king  of  France 

0)  Henaiilt,  1674.  (2)  Voltaire,  Sidds,  chap.  x. 

(3)  Articles  of  Peace,  in  the  Journals  of  the  Lords, 

(4)  Hiniie,  vol.  vii.  The  king’s  partiality  to  France  prevented  a  strict  execution  of  his  eegagement 
relative  to  the  recruiting  of  these  troops.  Id.  ibid.  See  also  Dalrymple’s  jSppend* 
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readily  acceded  to  the  offer.  As  it  was  apprehended,  however,  that  for  a 
like  reason  the  allies  would  be  inclined  to  refuse  it,  sir  William  Temple, 
whose  principles  were  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  general  interests  of 
Europe,  was  invited  from  his  retreat,  and  appointed  ambassador  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  states.  Temple  accepted  the  office.  But  reflecting  on  the 
unhappy  issue  of  his  former  fortunate  negotiations,  and  on  the  fatal  turn  of 
counsels  which  had  occasioned  it,  he  resolved,  before  he  sat  out  on  his 
embassy,  to  acquaint  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  king’s  real  senti¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  those  popular  measures  which  he  seemed  to  have  resumed. 
He  therefore  took  occasion,  at  a  private  audience,  to  blame  the  dangerous 
schemes  of  the  cabal,  as  well  as  their  flagrant  breach  of  the  most  solemn 
treaties. (1)  And  when  the  king  seemed  disposed  to  vindicate  their  measures, 
but  blamed  the  means  employed  to  carry  them  into  execution,  that  excellent 
minister,  no  less  prudent  than  patriotic,  endeavoured  to  show  his  sovereign 
how  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  it  would  be  to  introduce  into  England  the 
same  system  of  religion  and  government  that  was  established  in  France; 
that  the  universal  bent  of  the  nation  was  against  both;  that  many,  who 
appeared  indifferent  in  regard  to  all  religions,  would  yet  oppose  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  popery,  as  they  were  sensible  it  could  not  be  effected  without  military 
force,  and  that  the  same  force,  which  should  enable  the  king  to  bring  about 
such  a  change,  would  also  make  him  master  of  their  civil  liberties  ;  that  in 
France,  it  was  only  necessary  for  a  king  to  gain  the  nobility  and  clergy,  as 
the  peasants,  having  no  land,  were  as  insignificant  as  our  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  : — whereas,  in  England,  a  great  part  of  the  landed  property  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  yeomanry  or  lower  gentry,  whose  hearts  were  high  with  ease 
and  plenty,  while  the  inferior  orders  in  France  were  dispirited  by  oppression 
and  want ;  that  a  king  of  England,  since  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  policy, 
could  neither  raise  nor  maintain  an  army,  except  by  the  voluntary  supplies 
of  his  parliament ;  that  granting  he  had  an  army  on  foot,  yet,  if  composed 
of  Englishmen,  it  would  never  be  induced  to  serve  ends  which  the  people  so 
much  hated  and  feared ;  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England  were  not  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  nation,  and  in  Scotland  not  the  two-hundredth ;  and  it 
seemed  against  all  common  sense  to  hope,  by  any  one  part,  to  govern  ninety- 
nine,  who  were  of  different  humours  and  sentiments ;  that  foreign  troops, 
if  few,  would  only  serve  to  inflame  hatred  and  discontent;  and  how  to  bring 
over  at  once,  and  maintain  many  (for  no  less  than  threescore  thousand  would 
be  necessary,  to  subdue  the  spirit  and  liberties  of  the  nation),  was  very  hard 
to  imagine. (2) 

These  reasonings  Temple  endeavoured  to  enforce  by  the  authority  of 
Gourville,  a  French  statesman,  who  had  resided  some  time  in  England,  and 
for  whose  judgment  he  knew  Charles  had  great  respect.  “  A  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  said  Gourville,  on  hearing  of  our  dissensions,  “  who  will  be  the  man 
of  his  people,  is  the  greatest  king  in  the  world ;  but  if  he  will  be  something 
more,  by  God !  he  is  nothing  at  all.”  The  king,  who  had  listened  with  impa¬ 
tience  at  first,  seemed  now  open  to  conviction  ;  and  laying  his  hand  on  Tem¬ 
ple’s,  said  with  an  air  of  sincerity — “  And  I  will  be  the  man  of  my  people  /”(3) 

When  Temple  went  abroad,  he  found  a  variety  of  circumstances  likely  to 
defeat  the  purpose  of  his  embassy.  The  allies  in  general,  independent  of 
their  jealousy  of  Charles’s  mediation,  expressed  great  ardour  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  war.  Spain  had  engaged  Holland  to  stipulate  never  to  come 
to  an  accommodation  until  all  things  in  Flanders  were  restored  to  the  samO 
situation  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  Pyrenean  treaty ;  the  emperor  had 
high  pretensions  on  Alsace ;  and  although  the  Dutch,  oppressed  by  heavy 
taxes,  might  be  desirous  of  peace,  they  could  not,  without  violating  all  the 
principles  of  honour  and  policy,  abandon  those  allies  to  whose  protection 

(l;  The  cabal  was  now  in  a  manner  dissrilvpd.  Clifford  was  dead  ;  and  Ashley,  created  earl  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  had  gone  over  to  the  popular  party,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  an  impeachment,  when  he  found 
the  king  wanted  courage  to  support  his  ministers  in  those  measures  which  he  had  himself  dictated. 
Buckingham,  in  consequence  of  his  wavering  and  inconsistent  conduct,  was  become  of  small  account; 
but  Lauderdale  and  Arlington  were  still  of  some  weight 
.  ^  TempU'i  Mem.  part  il.  chap.  1.  .  (3)  Id.  ibid. 
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they  had  so  lately  been  indebted  for  their  safety.  The  prince  of  Orange, 
who  had  vast  influence  in  their  councils,  and  in  whose  family  they  had  just 
decreed  the  office  of  stadtholder  to  be  perpetual,  was  besides  ambitious  of 
military  fame,  and  convinced  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  negotiate  till  a  greater 
impression  was  made  upon  France,  as  no  equitable  terms  could  otherwise  be 
expected  from  Lewis. (1)  The  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign  did  not 
contribute  to  this  effect. 

Lewis  XIV.  astonished  all  Europe  by  the  vigour  of  his  exertions.  He  had 
three  great  armies  in  the  field  this  summer :  one  on  the  side  of  Germany, 
one  in  Flanders,  and  one  on  the  frontiers  of  Roussillon  ;  and  he  himself,  at 
the  head  of  a  fourth,  entered  Franche-Comte,  and  subdued  the  whole  province 
in  six  weeks.  The  taking  of  Besanqon  was  matter  of  great  triumph  to  the 
French  monarch.  He  loved  sieges,  and  is  said  to  have  understood  them  well ; 
but  he  never  besieged  a  town  without  being  morally  certain  of  taking  it. 
Louvois  prepared  all  things  so  effectually,  the  troops  were  so  well  appointed, 
and  Vauban,  who  conducted  most  of  the  sieges,  was  so  great  a  master  in  the 
art  of  taking  towns,  that  the  king’s  glory  was  perfectly  safe.  Vauban  directed 
the  attacks  at  Besanqon,  which  was  reduced  in  nine  days,  and  became  the 
capital  of  the  province :  the  university  and  the  seat  of  government  being 
transferred  to  it  from  Dol.(2) 

Nothing  of  importance  happened  in  Roussillon:  but  in  Flanders,  the  prince 
of  Conde,  with  an  inferior  army,  prevented  the  prince  of  Orange  from 
entering  France  by  that  quarter:  and  after  long  avoiding  an  engagement, 
from  motives  of  prudence,  he  attacked  the  rear  of  the  confederates,  when  an 
opportunity  offered,  in  a  narrow  defile  near  Seneffe,  a  village  between  Mari- 
mont  and  Nivelle;  threw  them  into  confusion,  and  took  great  part  of  their 
cannon  and  baggage.  The  prince  of  Orange,  however,  less  remarkable  for 
preventing  misfortune  than  for  stopping  its  progress,  rallied  his  disordered 
forces  ;  led  them  back  to  the  charge ;  pushed  the  veteran  troops  of  France  ; 
and  obliged  the  great  Conde  to  exert  more  desperate  efforts,  and  hazard  his 
person  more  than  in  any  action  during  his  life,  though  now  in  an  advanced 
age,  and  though  he  had  been  peculiarly  distinguished  in  youth  by  the  impe¬ 
tuosity  of  his  courage.  William  did  not  expose  his  person  less.  Hence  the 
generous  and  candid  testimony  of  Conde,  forgetful  of  his  own  behaviour : 
“  The  prince  of  Orange  has  acted  in  every  thing  like  an  old  captain,  except 
in  venturing  his  life  too  much  like  a  young  soldier.(3) 

The. engagement  was  renewed  three  several  times;  and,  after  sunset,  it 
it  was  continued  for  two  hours  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  Darkness  at  last, 
not  the  slackness  of  the  combatants,  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  and  left  the 
victory  undecided.(4)  Twelve  thousand  men  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  the 
loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal. (5)  In  order  to  give  an  air  of  superiority 
to  the  allies,  and  to  bring  the  French  to  a  new  engagement,  the  prince  o’f 
Orange  besieged  Oudenarde ;  but  Souches,  the  imperial  general,  not  being 
willing  to  hazard  a  battle,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  enterprise,  on  the 
approach  of  Conde.  Before  the  close  of  the  campaign,  however,  after  an 
obstinate  siege,  he  took  Grave,  the  last  town  which  the  French  held  in  any 
of  the  seven  provinces.(6) 

Turenne,  who  commanded  on  the  side  of  Germany,  completed  that  high 
reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired,  of  being  the  greatest  general  of 
his  age  and  nation.  By  a  long  and  hasty  march,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  different  bodies  of  German  troops,  he  passed  the  Rhine  at 
Philipsburg,  and  defeated  the  old  duke  of  Lorrain,  and  Caprara,  the  imperial 
general,  at  Sintzheim.  With  twenty  thousand  men,  he  possessed  himself  of 
the  whole  palatinate,  by  driving  the  allied  princes  beyond  the  Neckar  and 
the  Maine.  They  returned  however,  during  his  absence  in  Lorrain,  with  a 
prodigious  army,  and  poured  into  Alsace,  where  they  meant  to  pass  the 
winter.  He  came  back  upon  them  unexpectedly ;  routed  the  imperialists  at 

(2)  Id.  ibid.  Henault,  1674. 

(4)  Id. ibid. 

(6)  Temple,  ubi  sup. 


(1)  Temple,  ubi  sup.  Voltaire,  SiMe,  chap.  x. 

(3)  Temple's  Mem.  partii.  chap  i. 

(5)  Voltaire,  Siicle,  chap.  xi. 
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Mulhausen,  and  chased  from  Colmar  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  wlio  com¬ 
manded  the  troops  of  the  allied  princes.  He  gained  a  farther  advantage  at 
Turkheim  ;  and  having  dislodged  all  the  Germans,  obliged  them  to  pass  the 
Rhine.  But  the  glory  of  so  many  victories  was  stained  by  the  cruelties  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  Palatinate;  where  the  elector  beheld  from  his  castle  at  Man- 
heim,  two  cities  and  five-and-twenty  towns  in  flames, (1)  and  where  lust  and 
rapine  walked  hand  in  hand  with  fire  and  sword.  Stung  with  rage  and 
revenge  at  such  a  spectacle,  he  challenged  Turenne  to  single  combat.  The 
mareschal  coolly  replied,  that  he  could  not  accept  such  a  challenge  without 
his  master’s  leave ;  but  was  ready  to  meet  the  Palatine  in  the  field,  at  the 
head  of  his  a  ny,  against  any  which  that  prince  and  his  new  allies  could 
bring  together.  (2) 

These  events  inspired  the  people  of  England  with  the  most  melancholy 
apprehensions,  but  gave  sincere  satisfaction  to  the  court ;  and  Charles,  at  the 
request  of  the  king  of  France,  prorogued  the  parliament,  which  was  to  have 
met  on  the  tenth  of  October,  to  the  thirteenth  of  April  in  the  following  year, 
lest  the  commons  should  force  him  to  take  part  with  the  United  Provinces. 
One  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  the  price  of  this  prorogation. (3) 

Lewis,  notwithstanding  his  successes,  was  alarmed  at  the  number  of  his 
enemies ;  and  therefore,  besides  purchasing  the  neutrality  of  England,  he 
endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Holland.  The  events 
of  the  next  campaign  showed  that  his  fears  were  well  founded.  Though  he 
made  vast  preparations,  and  entered  Flanders  with  a  numerous  army,  com¬ 
manded  by  himself  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  he  was  able  to  gain  no  advan- 
tange  of  any  consequence  over  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  opposed  him  in  all 
his  motions.  Neither  party  was  willing,  without  some  peculiarly  favourable 
circumstance,  to  hazard  a  general  engagement,  which  might  be  attended 
with  the  utter  loss  of  Flanders,  if  victory  declared  for  the  French,  and  with 
the  invasion  of  France  if  the  king  should  be  defeated.  Disgusted  at  his  want 
of  success,  Lewis  returned  to  Versailles,  about  the  end  of  July,  and  nothing 
memorable  happened  in  the  Low  Countries  during  the  campaign. 

The  campaign  was  still  less  favourable  to  France  in  other  quarters.  Tu¬ 
renne  was  opposed,  on  the  side  of  Germany,  by  his  celebrated  rival  Monte- 
cuculi,  who  commanded  the  forces  of  the  empire.  The  object  of  Montecuculi 
was  to  pass  the  Rhine,  and  penetrate  into  Alsace,  Lorraine,  or  Burgundy ; 
that  of  Turenne,  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  disappoint  the  schemes 
of  his  antagonist.  The  most  consummate  skill  was  displayed  on  both  sides. 
Both  had  reduced  war  to  a  science,  and  each  was  enabled  to  discover  the 
designs  of  the  other,  by  judging  what  he  himself  would  have  done  in  like  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Turenne,  by  posting  himself  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine, 
was  enabled,  not  only  to  keep  Montecuculi  from  passing  that  river,  but  to 
seize  any  opportunity  that  fortune  might  present.  Such  a  happy  moment  he 
thought  he  had  discerned,  and  was  preparing  to  take  advantage  of  it,  by 
bringing  the  Germans  to  a  decisive  engagement,  and  his  own  generalship 
and  that  of  Montecuculi  to  a  final  trial,  when  a  period  was  put  to  his  life  by 
a  cannon-ball,  as  he  was  viewing  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  taking 
measures  for  erecting  a  battery.(4) 

The  consternation  of  the  French  on  the  loss  of  their  general  was  inex¬ 
pressible.  The  same  troops,  that  a  moment  before  were  assured  of  victory, 
now  thought  of  nothing  but  flight.  A  dispute  relative  to  the  command, 
between  the  count  de  Lorges,  nephew  to  Turenne,  and  the  marquis  de  Vau- 
brun,  was  added  to  their  grand  misfortune.  They  retreated :  Montecuculi 
pressed  them  hard  ;  but,  by  the  valour  of  the  English  auxiliaries,  who  brought 
up  the  rear,  and  the  abilities  of  de  Lorges,  who  inherited  a  considerable  share 
of  the  genius  of  his  uncle,  they  were  enabled  to  repass  the  Rhine,  without 
much  loss.  Leaving  the  army  in  Flanders  under  the  command  of  Luxem¬ 
burg,  the  prince  of  Conde  came  with  a  reinforcement  to  supply  the  place  of 

(i;  Voltaire,  Steele,  chap.  li.  (2)  Temple's  Mem.  part  il. 

0)  Dalrymple'e  Jlppenii.  Maepherson’s  HlsJ.  Brii.  chap.  Iv, 

<45  Temple's  Mem,  pact  U.  chap.  i.  Henault,  1675.  Voltaire,  Si^dc,  chap.  li. 
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Turenne ;  and  though  he  was  not,  perhaps,  in  all  respects,  equal  to  that  con¬ 
summate  general,  he  not  only  prevented  the  Germans  from  establishing  them¬ 
selves  in  Alsace,  but  obliged  them  to  repass  the  Rhine,  and  take  winter- 
quarters  in  their  own  country. (1) 

Before  the  arrival  of  Conde,  however,  a  detachment  from  the  German 
army  had  been  sent  to  the  siege  of  Treves  ;  an  enterprise  which  the  allies  had 
greatly  at  heart.  In  the  mean  time,  the  mareschal  de  Crequi  advanced  with 
a  French  army  to  the  relief  of  the  place.  The  Germans,  whom  he  despised, 
leaving  part  of  their  forces  in  the  lines,  advanced  to  meet  him  with  the  main 
body,  under  the  dukes  of  Zell  and  Osnaburg,  and  totally  routed  him.  He 
escaped  with  only  four  attendants,  and  throwing  himself  into  Treves,  deter¬ 
mined  to  perish  rather  than  surrender  the  town.  But  the  garrison,  after  a 
gallant  defence,  resolving  not  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  his  obstinacy,  capitulated 
for  themselves  ;  and  because  he  refused  to  sign  the  articles,  they  delivered 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.(2) 

The  king  of  Sweden,  who  had  been  induced  by  the  payment  of  large  sub¬ 
sidies  to  take  part  with  France,  was  still  more  unfortunate  this  campaign 
than  Lewis.  The  Dutch,  the  Spaniards,  the  Danes,  became  at  once  his 
enemies.  He  was  defeated  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  whose  territories 
he  had  invaded,  and  lost  all  Pomerania.  Bremerfurt  was  taken  by  the  troops 
of  Brims wic-Lunenburg;  Wolgast  by  those  of  Brandenburg;  and  Wismar 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes. (3) 

It  was  now  the  crisis  for  the  king  of  England,  by  a  vigorous  concurrence 
with  the  allies,  to  have  regained  the  confidence  of  his  people  and  the  respect 
of  all  Europe.  He  might  have  set  bounds  for  ever  to  the  power  of  France, 
and  have  been  the  happy  instrument  of  preventing  all  those  long  and  bloody 
wars,  which  were  occasioned  by  the  disputes  in  regard  to  the  Spanish  suc¬ 
cession,  as  well  as  those  which  have  been  the  consequence  of  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  being  established  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  Charles  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  his  situation ;  but,  instead  of  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  it,  to  restrain  the  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.,  he  thought  only  of  acquiring 
money  to  squander  upon  his  pleasures,  by  selling  his  neutrality  to  that 
monarch  !  A  new  secret  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  between  the  two 
kings,  by  which  they  obliged  themselves  to  enter  into  no  treaties  without 
mutual  consent ;  and  in  which  Charles  farther  stipulated,  in  consideration  of 
an  annual  pension,  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  his  parliament,  should  it  attempt 
to  force  him  to  declare  war  against  France.(4) 

Thus  secure  of  the  neutrality  of  England,  Lewis  made  vigorous  preparations 
for  carrying  on  the  war  in  Flanders,  and  was  early  in  the  field  in  person. 
He  laid  siege  to  Cond4  in  the  month  of  April,  and  took  it  by  storm.  Bou- 
chain  fell  into  his  hands  by  the  middle  of  Ma)' ;  the  prince  of  Orange,  who 
was  ill  supported  by  his  allies,  not  daring  to  attempt  its  relief,  on  account  of 
the  advantageous  position  of  the  French  army.  After  facing  each  other  for 
some  time,  the  two  armies  withdrew  to  a  greater  distance,  as  if  by  mutual 
consent,  neither  choosing  to  hazard  an  engagement.  The  king  of  France, 
with  his  usual  avidity  for  praise,  and  want  of  perseverance,  returned  to 
Versailles,  leaving  the  command  of  his  army  to  mareschal  Schomberg;  and 
the  prince  of  Orange,  on  the  departure  of  Lewis,  laid  siege  to  Maestricht. 

(1)  Tfiinpfe's  Mem.  part  ii.  chap.  i.  Henault,  1675.  Voltaire,  Siicle.,  chap.  xi. 

(2)  Voltaire,  iibi  sup.  (3)  Mem,  de  Brandeuhnr^. 

(4)  Unuvifrny  to  LewisXIV.,  Jan.  9,  and  Feb.  27, 1676,  in  Dalrymple’a  jSppend.  The  proofs  thatChaiies 

was  a  persionei  of  France  do  not  rest  solely  upon  these  letters.  They  are  also  to  be  found  in  Kivff  Jameses 
Mewnirs  and  the  Dnvhy  Papers.  Bolinsbroke  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  acquainted  wiilt  them  ;  and 
vory  justly  oh.-ei  ves,  that  (.llinrifs  II.,  by  this  meanness,  whatever  inighl  be  his  motives  for  fiibmitiing  to  it, 
“established  the  superiority  of  France  in  Europe.”  {Letters  on  ihe  Study  of  Histin-y.)  Unprincipled  as 
the  ministers  of  diaries  were,  it  i<  with  pleasure  that  we  learn  from  Rouvigny’s  despatches,  not  one  of 
them  heartily  concurred  in  this  infamous  treaty.  “Hence,”  says  he  to  his  master,  “your  majesty  will 
plainly  see,  that  hi  all  Rnglnvd,  there  is  only  the  king  and  the  dake  of  York.,  who  embrace  your  interests 
with  nffeciinnP*  (Feb.  27, 1676.)  And  in  a  futnie  letter  he  adds,  in  confirmation  of  this  singular  excep¬ 
tion,  “  I  can  answer  for  it  to  your  majes  y,  that  there  are  none  of  your  own  subjects  who  wisk  you  better 
success  ill  all  your  under! akin trs^  than  these  two  prijices ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  you  cannot  count  upon 
any  but  these  two  friends  in  oil  England!"  (Jan,  28, 1677.)  The  ambassador's  only  fear  therefore  was, 
that  Charles  might  be  “  drawn  into  the  sentiments  of  his  people!"  And  the  PSNSiOM  was  esteemed  a  oe- 
cessary  “  n&w  tie,”  to  bind  hua  to  the  interests  of  France^  Buuvigny,  ubi  sup. 
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The  trenches  were  opened  towards  the  end  of  July,  and  many  desperate 
assaults  made,  and  several  outworks  taken ;  but  all  without  effect.  The  place 
made  a  gallant  defence;  sickness  broke  out  in  the  confederate  army;  and  on 
the  approach  of  Schomberg,  who  had  already  taken  Aire,  the  prince  of  Orange 
was  obliged  to  abandon  his  enterprise.(l)  The  taking  of  Philipsburg,  by 
the  imperialists,  was  the  only  success  that  attended  the  arms  of  the  allies 
during  the  campaign. 

France  was  no  less  successful  by  sea  than  by  land  ;  Lewis  XIV.  had  very 
early  discovered  an  ambition  of  forming  a  powerful  navy  :  and  during  the 
war  between  England  and  Holland,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  his  subjects 
had  acquired  'in  perfection  the  art  of  ship-building,  as  well  as  the  most 
approved  method  of  conducting  sea-engagements,  by  means  of  signals,  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  duke  of  York.  An  accidental  circumstance 
now  afforded  Lewis  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  naval  strength,  to  the 
astonishment  and  terror  of  Europe. 

Messina  in  Sicily  had  revolted  from  Spain  ;  and  a  French  fleet,  under  the 
duke  de  Vivonne,  was  sent  to  support  the  citizens  in  their  rebellion.  A 
Dutch  and  Spanish  squadron  sailed  to  oppose  Vivonne ;  but,  after  an  obstinate 
combat,  Messina  was  relieved  by  the  French.  Another  engagement  ensued 
near  Augusta,  rendered  famous  by  the  death  of  the  gallant  De  Ruyter,  and 
in  which  the  French  had  also  the  advantage.  A  third  battle,  more  decisive 
than  any  of  the  former,  was  fought  off  Palermo.  The  combined  fleet,  to  the 
number  of  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line,  nineteen  galleys,  and  four  fire¬ 
ships,  was  drawn  up  in  a  line  without  the  mole,  and  under  cover  of  the  forti¬ 
fications.  The  disposition  was  good,  and  the  appearance  formidable ;  yet 
Vivonne,  or  rather  du  Quesne,  who  commanded  under  him,  and  was  a  great 
naval  officer,  did  not  hesitate  to  venture  an  attack  with  a  squadron  inferior 
in-strength.  The  battle  was  sustained  with  great  vigour  on  both  sides ;  until 
the  French,  taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind,  sent  some  fireships  in 
among  the  enemy.  All  was  now  confusion  and  terror.  Twelve  capital  ships 
were  sunk,  burnt,  or  taken ;  five  thousand  men  lost  their  lives ;  and  the  French, 
riding  undisputed  masters  of  the  Mediterranean,  endangered  the  total  revolt 
of  Naples  and  Sicily.(2) 

A  congress  had  been  opened  at  Nimeguen  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
but  no  progress,  it  was  found,  could  be  made  in  negotiation,  till  the  M'ar  had 
taken  a  more  decisive  turn.  The  disappointment  of  the  allies,  in  the  events 
of  the  campaign,  had  now  much  damped  their  sanguine  hopes  ;  and  the  Hol¬ 
landers,  on  whom  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  lay,  seeing  no  prospect  of  a 
general  pacification,  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  concluding  a  separate 
treaty  with  France.  They  were  loaded  with  debts  and  harassed  with  taxes  ; 
their  commerce  languished ;  and,  exclusive  of  the  disadvantages  attending 
all  leagues,  the  weakness  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  divisions  and  delays  of 
the  Germans,  prognosticated  nothing  but  disgrace  and  ruin.  They  them¬ 
selves  had  no  motive  for  continuing  the  war,  besides  a  desire  of  securing  a 
good  frontier  to  Flanders  :  yet  gratitude  to  their  allies  inclined  them  to  try 
whether  another  campaign  might  not  produce  a  peace  that  would  give  general 
satisfaction  ;  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  actuated  by  ambition  and  animosity 
against  France,  endeavoured  to  animate  them  to  a  steady  perseverance  in 
their  honourable  resolution. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  eyes  of  all  parties  were  turned  towards  England. 
Charles  II.  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the  arbiter  of  Europe ;  and  no 
terms  of  peace  which  he  would  have  prescribed  could  have  been  refused  bjr 
any  of  the  contending  powers.  The  Spaniards  believed  that  he  would  never 
sufer  Flanders  to  be  subdued  by  France  ;  or  if  he  could  be  so  far  lost  to  his 
own  interest,  that  the  parliament  would  force  him  to  take  part  with  the  con- 
federates.(3)  The  parliament  was  at  last  assembled  in  order  to  appease  the 
murmurs  of  the  people,  after  a  recess  of  upwards  of  twelve  months.  Disputes 


(1)  Temple's  Memoirs,  part  ii. 

(3)  Temple’s  Memoirs,  part  ii.  chap.  ii. 


(2)  Le  Clerc,  vol.  ii.  Voltaire,  Siicle,  chap.  xUh 
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about  their  own  rights  engaged  the  peers  for  a  time :  and  the  commons  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  temper,  in  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  navy,  which 
the  king  had  recommended  to  their  attention.  Every  thing  seemed  to  promise 
a  peaceable  and  easy  session.  But  the  rapid  and  unexpected  progress  of  the 
French  arms  soon  disturbed  this  tranquillity,  and  directed  to  other  objects 
the  deliberations  of  both  houses. 

Lewis,  having  previously  formed  large  magazines  in  Flanders,  had  taken 
the  field  in  February.  Attended  by  his  brother  the  duke  of  Orleans,  his 
minister  Louvois,  Vauban,  and  five  mareschals  of  France,  he  undertook  the 
siege  of  Valenciennes;  and  by  the  judicious  advice  of  Vauban,  who  recom¬ 
mended  an  assault  to  be  made  in  the  morning,  when  it  would  be  least 
expected,  in  preference  to  the  night,  the  usual  time  for  such  attempts,  the 
place  was  carried  by  surprise.(l)  Cambray  surrendered  after  a  short  siege  ; 
and  St.  Omer  was  closely  invested,  when  the  prince  of  Orange,  with  an  army 
hastily  assembled,  marched  to  its  relief.  The  siege  was  covered  by  the  dukes 
of  Orleans  and  Luxemburg ;  and  as  the  prince  was  determined  to  endeavour 
to  raise  it,  be  the  consequences  what  they  might,  an  obstinate  battle  was  fought 
at  Mont  Cassel ;  where,  by  a  superior  movement  of  Luxemburg,  William  was 
defeated,  in  spite  of  his  most  vigorous  efforts,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Ypres. 
His  behaviour  was  gallant,  and  his  retreat  masterly ;  but  St.  Omer  submitted 
to  the  arms  of  France. (_2) 

Justly  alarmed  at  such  extraordinary  success,  the  English  parliament  pre¬ 
sented  an  address  to  the  king,  representing  the  danger  to  which  the  kingdom 
was  exposed  from  the  greatness  of  France,  and  praying  that  he  would  form 
such  alliances  as  should  both  secure  his  own  dominions  and  the  Spanish  Ne¬ 
therlands,  and  thereby  quiet  the  fears  of  his  people.  The  king  returned  an 
evasive  answer,  and  the  commons  thought  it  necessary  to  be  more  particular. 
They  entreated  him  to  interpose  immediately  in  favour  of  the  confederates  ; 
and,  in  case  a  war  with  France  should  be  the  consequence  of  such  inter¬ 
ference,  they  promised  to  support  him  with  all  necessary  aids  and  supplies. 
Charles,  in  his  answer,  artfully  expressed  his  desire  of  being  put  in  a 
condition  to  accomplish  the  design  of  their  address.  This  was  understood  as  a 
demand  for  money ;  but  the  commons  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
king’s  connexions  with  France,  to  hazard  their  money  in  expectation  of 
alliances  which  they  believed  would  never  be  formed,  if  the  supplies  were 
granted  beforehand.  Instead  of  a  supply,  they  therefore  voted  an  address, 
im  which  “  they  besought  his  majesty  to  enter  into  a  league,  offensive  and 
defensive,  with  the  states  general  of  the  United  Provinces,  against  the  growth 
and  power  of  the  French  king,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  Spanish  Nether¬ 
lands  ;  and  to  make  such  other  alliances  with  the  confederates  as  should  appear 
fit  and  useful  for  that  end.”(3)  They  supported  their  advice  with  arguments  ; 
and  concluded  with  assuring  the  king,  that  when  he  shouM  be  pleased  to  de¬ 
clare  such  an  alliance  in  parliament,  they  would  most  cheerfully  support  his 
measures  with  plentiful  and  speedy  supplies.  Pretending  resentment  at  this 
address,  as  an  encroachment  on  his  prerogative,  Charles  made  an  angry  speech 
to  the  commons,  and  ordered  the  parliament  to  be  adjourned. 

Had  the  king,  my  dear  Philip,  been  prompted  to  this  measure  (as  an  author, 
no  ways  prejudiced  against  him,  very  justly  observes)  by  a  real  jealousy  of 
his  prerogative,  it  might  merit  some  applause,  as  an  indication  of  vigour ;  but 
when  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  motives  that  produced  it,  when  we 
know  that  it  proceeded  from  his  secret  engagements  with  France,  and  his 
disappointment  in  not  obtaining  a  large  sum  to  dissipate  upon  his  pleasures, 
it  furnishes  a  new  instance  of  that  want  of  sincerity  which  disgraced  the 
character  of  Charles. (4)  When  he  thus  urged  the  commons  to  strengthen 
his  hands  for  war,  he  had  actually  sold  his  neutrality  to  France,  as  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice  ;  and  had  he  obtained  the  supply  required  for 


(1)  Voltaire,  SiVcie,  chap.  xii. 

;2)  Temple’s  Memoirs,  part  ii.  chap  ii.  In  attemptlne  to  rally  his  dispersed  troops,  the  prince  strucK 
one  of  the  runaways  across  the  face  with  his  sword.  “  Eascal  1*’  cried  he,  1  will  set  a  mark  on  you  at 
present,  that  I  may  hang  you  afterward.”  Id.  ibid. 

(3)  Journals,  May  25, 1671.  W)  Macpherson,  Hist.  Bnt.  chap  1. 
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that  end,  he  would  no  doubt  have  found  expedients  to  screen  his  conduct, 
without  entering-  into  war,  or  even  breaking  off  his  private  correspondence 
with  Lewis.  But  to  make  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  whh  the  confede~ 
rates  the  condition  of  a  supply,  he  foresaw,  would  deprive  him  of  the  secret 
subsidy,  and  throw  him  upon  the  mercy  of  his  commons,  whose  confidence  he 
had  deservedly  lost,  and  whose  spirit  he  was  desirous  to  subdue.  Considering 
his  views,  and  the  engagements  he  had  formed,  he  acted  with  prudence  ;  but 
both  were  unworthy  of  a  king  of  England. 

While  Charles,  lolling  in  the  lap  of  pleasure,  or  wasting  his  time  in  thought¬ 
less  jollity,  w'as  thus  ingloriously  sacrificing  the  honour  of  his  kingdom  -and 
the  interests  of  Europe,  in  consideration  of  a  contemptible  pension  from  a 
prince  to  whom  he  might  have  given  law,  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  were  anx¬ 
iously  turned  towards  the  political  situation  of  the  contending  powers,  and 
the  events  of  the  campaign.  In  Spain,  domestic  faction  liad  been  added  to 
the  other  misfortunes  of  a  kingdom  long  declining,  through  the  weakness  of 
her  councils,  and  the  general  corruption  of  her  people.  Don  .lohn  of  Austria, 
natural  son  of  Philip  IV.,  had  taken  arms  against  the  queen-regent,  and 
advanced  towards  Madrid  ;  and,  although  disappointed  in  his  e.xpectalions  of 
support,  he  returned  to  Saragossa,  fortune  soon  after  favoured  his  ambition. 
The  young  king,  Charles  II.,  escaping  from  his  mother,  ordered  her  to  be  shut 
up  in  a  convent  at  Toledo,  and  decbared  Don  John  prime  minister.  But  the 
hopes  entertained  of  his  abilities  were  not  answered  by  the  event.  The  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  Spain  increased  on  every  side. 

In  Catalonia,  Monterey  w^as  defeated  ;  Bracamonte  lost  the  battle  of  Foru- 
mina  in  the  kingdom  of  Sicily ;  and  Flanders,  in  consequence  of  the  capture 
of  Valenciennes,  Cambray,  and  St.  Omer,  was  laid  open  to  absolute  conquest. 
The  prince  of  Orange,  in  order  to  atone  for  his  defeat  at  Cassel,  sat  down 
before  Charleroy  ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  the  French  army,  under  mareschal 
Luxemburg,  he  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege. (1)  William,  though  possessed 
of  considerable  talents  for  war,  was  inferior  to  this  experienced  general ;  and 
seems  always  to  have  wanted  that  happy  combination  of  genius  and  skill 
which  is  necessary  to  form  the  great  commander. 

On  the  Upper  Rhine,  Charles  V.  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  had  succeeded  his 
uncle  rather  in  the  title  than  in  the  territory  of  that  dutchy,  commanded  a  body 
of  the  allies.  The  prince  of  Saxe-Eisinach,  at  the  head  of  another  army, 
endeavoured  to  enter  Alsace.  But  the  mareschal  de  Crequi,  with  an  inferior 
force,  defeated  the  views  of  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  though  an  able  officer.  He 
obliged  him  to  retire  from  Mentz  ;  he  hindered  him  from  crossing  the  Maese  ; 
he  beat  up  his  posts,  he  cut  off  his  convoys ;  and  having  gained  an  advantage 
over  the  allies,  near  Cokersburg,  he  closed  the  campaign  on  that  side  with 
the  taking  of  Friburg.  The  baron  De  Montelar,  who  defended  Alsace,  was 
no  less  successful.  After  various  movements,  he  enclosed  the  troops  of  the 
prince  of  Saxe-Eisinach  within  his  own,  and  forced  them  to  capitulate  near 
Strasburg.(2)  The  king  of  Sweden,  however,  was  not  equally  fortunate  with 
his  illustrious  ally ;  he  had  still  the  worst  in  the  war,  notwithstanding  the 
taking  of  Elseinbourg,  and  a  victory  gained  over  the  king  of  Denmark.  His 
fleet  was  twice  defeated  by  the  Danes,  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  took 
from  him  the  important  fortress  of  Stettin. (3) 

During  the  rapid  progress  of  the  French  arms  in  Flanders,  serious  negoti¬ 
ations  had  begun  between  Lewis  and  the  states  general  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  and  an  eventual  treaty  was  actually  concluded;  by  which  all  diffe¬ 
rences  were  adjusted,  and  nothing  wanting  to  the  restoration  of  peace,  but 
the  concurrence  of  their  respective  allies.  The  misfortunes  of  the  confede¬ 
rates,  and  the  supine  indifference  of  England,  seemed  to  render  peace  neces¬ 
sary  to  them.  But  had  they  been  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
France,  they  would  have  had  fewer  apprehensions  from  the  continuance  of 
the  war.  Though  victorious  in  the  field,  she  was  exhausted  at  home.  The 
successes  which  had  rendered  her  the  terror  of  her  neighbours  had  already 

Ch  Pelisou,  tom.  iii.  (2)  Id.  ibid.  Voltaire,  StdcIe,cbaf>.xii■ 
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deprived  her,  for  a  time,  of  the  power  of  hurting  them.  But  the  ignorance 
of  mankind  continued  their  fears :  the  apprehensions  of  Europe  remained : 
and  Lewis  derived  more  gloiy  from  his  imaginary  than  from  his  real  force. 

Tliese  apprehensions  were  very  great  in  England.  In  parliament  they 
were  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  ambition  and  faction,  as  well  as  of 
patriotism ;  and  they  awakei\ed  dangerous  discontents  among  the  people. 
Murmurs  were  heard  from  all  ranks  of  men.  Willing  to  put  an  end  lo  dis¬ 
satisfactions  that  disturbed  his  repose,  Charles  made  a  new  attempt  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  his  people.  His  brother’s  l)igoted  attachment  to  popery,  and 
his  own  unhappy  connexions  with  France,  he  vvas  sensible,  had  chiefly  occa¬ 
sioned  the  loss  of  his  popularity.  To  afford  the  prospect  of  a  Protestant 
succession  to  the  throne,  and  procure  a  general  peace  to  Europe,  could  not 
therefore  fail,  he  thought,  of  quieting  the  minds  of  his  subjects.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  encouraged  proposals  of  marriage  from  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the 
lady  Mary,  his  brother’s  eldest  daughter,  and  presumptive  heiress  to  the  crown, 
the  duke  of  York  having  then  no  male  issue,  and  the  king  no  legitimate 
offspring.  By  so  tempting  a  match,  he  hoped  to  engage  the  prince  entirely  in 
his  interests ;  and  to  sanctify  with  William’s  approbation  such  a  peace  as  would 
satisfy  France,  and  tend  to  perpetuate  his  own  connexions  with  Lewis. 

William  came  over  to  England  at  the  close  of  the  campaign;  and  what¬ 
ever  might  be  his  motives  for  such  a  conduct,  he  acted  a  part  highly  deserv¬ 
ing  of  applause,  whether  we  examine  it  by  the  rules  of  prudence  or  delicacy. 
He  refused  to  enter  upon  business  before  he  had  been  introduced  to  the  lady 
Mary;  declaring  that,  as  he  placed  great  part  of  his  happiness  in  domestic 
satisfaction,  no  consideration  of  interest  or  policy  could  ever  induce  him  to 
marry  a  person  who  was  not  perfectly  agreeable  to  him.  The  lady  Mary, 
whom  he  found  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  very  amiable  both  in  mind  and 
person,  exceeded  his  highest  hopes;  but  he  still  refused  to  concert  any  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  general  peace,  until  his  marriage  should  be  concluded.  His 
allies,  who,  as  things  stood,  were  likely  to  have  hard  terms,  would  otherwise, 
he  said,  be  apt  to  suspect  that  he  had  made  this  match  at  their  cost.  “  And 
I  am  determined,”  added  he,  “  it  shall  never  be  said,  that  I  sold  my  honour 
for  a  wife!”(l)  Charles,  who  affected  to  smile  at  these  punctilios,  persisted 
in  his  resolution  of  making  the  peace  precede  the  marriage;  but  finding  the 
prince  inflexible,  he  at  last  consented  to  the  nuptials,  which  were  celebrated 
at  St.  James’s,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  nation. 

This  matrimonial  alliance  gave  great  alarm  to  the  king  of  France.  A 
junction  of  England  with  the  confederates,  he  concluded,  would  be  the  im¬ 
mediate  consequence  of  so  important  a  step,  taken  not  only  without  his 
consent,  but  without  his  knowledge  or  participation.  Charles,  however, 
endeavoured  to  quiet  his  apprehensions,  %  adjourning  the  parliament  from 
the  third  of  December  to  the  fourth  of  next  April ;  a  term  late  for  granting 
supplies,  or  forming  preparations  for  war.(2)  In  the  mean  time,  the  king,  the 
prince  of  Orange,  the  lord-treasurer  Danby,  and  sir  William  Temple,  held 
consultations  relative  to  a  general  peace;  and  the  earl  of  Feversham  was 
despatched  to  France  with  conditions  sufficiently  favourable  to  the  allies,  and 
yet  not  dishonourable  to  Lewis. 

Two  days  only  were  allowed  the  French  monarch  for  the  acceptance  or 
refusal  of  the  peace,  and  the  English  ambassador  had  no  power  to  negotiate. 
But  he  was  prevailed  on  to  stay  some  days  longer,  and  returned  at  last  with¬ 
out  any  positive  answer.  “  My  ambassador  at  London,”  said  Lewis,  “  shall 
have  full  powers  to  finish  the  treaty  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king.  And  I 
hope  my  brother  will  not  break  with  me  for  one  or  two  towns.”(3)  The 
French  ambassador  declared,  that  he  had  leave  to  yield  all  the  towns  required, 
except  Tournay;  and  even  to  treat  of  some  equivalent  for  that,  if  the  king 
thought  fit.  Charles  was  softened  by  the  moderation  of  Lewis.  The  prince 
of  Orange,  who  had  given  vigour  to  the  English  councils,  was  gone ;  and 

(1)  Temple's  Mem,  part  ii.  chap,  ill. 

Timyle'a  Mem.  i>ait  ii.  ciiap,  iii. 
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delay  succeeded  delay  in  the  negotiations,  until  the  French  monarch,  having 
taken  the  field  early,  made  himself  master  of  Ghent  and  Ypres,  after  having 
threatened  Mons  and  Namur.(l) 

These  conquests,  which  completed  the  triumph  of  France,  filled  the  Dutch 
with  terror,  and  the  English  with  indignation.  But  Lewis  managed  matters 
so  artfully  in  both  nations,  that  neither  proved  a  bar  in  the  way  of  his  ambi¬ 
tion.  Tlirough  his  intrigues  M'ith  the  remains  of  the  Louvestein  party  in 
Holland,  he  increased  the  general  desire  of  peace,  by  awakening  a  jealousy 
of  the  designs  of  the  prince  of  Orange  on  account  of  his  eagerness  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  war.  In  England,  he  not  only  maintained  his  connexions  with 
Charles,  but  gained  to  his  interest  many  of  the  popular  members  in  both 
houses  of  parliament,  who  were  less  afraid  of  the  conquest  of  Flanders  than 
of  trusting  the  king  with  an  army  to  defend  it.  So  great,  however,  was  the 
ardour  of  the  people  of  England  for  war,  that  both  the  king  and  parliament 
were  obliged  to  give  way  to  it.  An  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  to  the 
astonishment  of  Europe,  was  completed  in  a  few  weeks;  and  part  of  it  was 
sent  over,  under  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  to  secure  Ostend.-  Meanwhile, 
Charles,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
secretly  engaged  to  disband  his  army,  and  to  permit  Lewis  to  make  his  own 
terms  with  the  confederates ;  and  the  commons  also,  swayed  by  French  influ¬ 
ence,  but  ignorant  of  the  king’s  engagements,  and  ever  desirous  to  thwart 
his  measures,  voted  that  the  army  should  be  disbanded  !(2)  Baseness  so 
complicated,  in  men  of  the  most  exalted  stations,  makes  us  almost  hate 
human  nature,  and  the  generous  mind,  in  contemplating  such  a  motley 
group,  without  regard  to  imposing  names,  beholds  with  equal  indignation 
the  pensioned  king  and  the  hireling  patriot.(3) 

Having  nothing  now  to  dread  from  the  only  two  powers  that  could  set 
bounds  to  his  empire,  Lewis  assumed  the  style  of  a  conqueror;  and,  instead 
of  yielding  to  the  terms  offered  by  Charles,  he  himself  dictated  the  articles 
of  a  peace,  which,  by  placing  all  the  barrier  towns  of  Flanders  in  his  hands, 
left  that  country  open  to  his  future  inroads.  This  imperious  proceeding, 
and  other  aggravating  circumstances,  occasioned  great  murmurs  in  England, 
and  the  king  seemed  at  length  disposed  to  enter  heartily  into  the  war.°  But 
the  confederates  had  been  too  often  deceived,  to  trust  any  longer  to  the 
fluctuating  counsels  of  Charles.  Negotiations  for  a  general  peace  advanced 
towards  a  conclusion  at  Nimeguen ;  and  as  the  emperor  and  Spain,  though 
least  able  to  continue  the  war,  seemed  resolved  to  stand  out.  Van  Beverning, 
the  Dutch  ambassador,  more  prudently  than  honourably  signed  a  separate 
treaty  with  France. (4)  That  treaty,  which  occasioned  much° clamour  amono- 
the  confederates,  was  ratified  by  the  states ;  and  all  the  other  powers  were  al 
last  obliged  to  accept  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  French  monarch. 

The  principal  of  these  terms  were,  that  Lewis,  besides  Tranche  Compte, 
which  he  had  twice  conquered,  should  retain  possession  of  Cambray,  Aire,' 
St.  Omer,  Valenciennes,  Tournay,  Ypres,  Bouchain,  Cassel,  Charlemont,  and 
other  places ;  that  he  should  restore  Maestricht  to  the  states,  the  only  place 
belonging  to  the  United  Provinces  which  he  now  retained ;  that  Spain 
should  be  again  put  in  possession  of  Charleroy,  Oudenarde,  Aeth,  Ghent, 
and  Limburg;  that  the  emperor  should  give  up  Friburg  to  France,  and 
retain  Philipsburg ;  that  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  should  restore  to 
Sweden  his  conquests  in  Pomerania,  and  that  the  treaty  of  Westphalia 

(1)  Temple's  Mem.  part  ii.  chap.  iii.  Voltaire,  Siicle^  chap.  xii. 

(2)  TevipU's  Mem.  part  ii.  chap.  iii.  Dalrymple’s  Appendix,  p.  157. 159. 

(3)  Thai  some  of  the  popular  inembers  in  both  houses  of  parliament  received  money  from  the  court  of 
France,  is  a  truth  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  though  painful  la  relate.  And  to  say  they  abetted  no  .mea¬ 
sure  which  they  did  not  believe  to  be  for  the  good  of  their  country,  is  but  a  poor  apology  Hir  their  venality. 

A  senator  who  can  be  prevailed  «»n  to  accept  a  bribe,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  readily  persuade  himself  of  the 
rectitude  of  any  me^uie,  for  the  support  of  which  that  bribe  is  offered.  Of  this  lord  Russel  seems  to 
nave  been  fully  convinced  ;  for  although  willing  to  co-operate  with  France,  in  order  to  prevent  (  harles  II 

u  absolute  (as  soon  as  informed  that  Lewis  XIV.  began  to  discover  that  such  a  change  in 

the  English  government  would  be  against  his  interest),  he  was  startled  when  told  by  Carillon,  that  he 
had  “  a  considerable  sum  to  distribute  in  parliament  to  obstruct  the  vote  of  supply.’* — “  1  should  be  sorry  ’• 
said  he,  “to  have  any  communication  with  men  who  can  be  gained  by  money:'  Dalrympk's  ^pvend.  ^ 

(i)  Temple's  Mem.,  part  ii.  chap.  iii.  j  t  rr 
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should  remain  in  full  force  over  Germany  and  the  north. (1]  The  duke  of 
Lorrain  was  the  only  prince  who  refused  to  be  included  in  the  peace  of  Nime- 
guen :  he  chose  rather  to  become  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  to  command 
the  imperial  armies,  than  to  accept  his  dominions  on  the  conditions  proposed 
by  Lewis. 

The  prince  of  Orange  was  so  much  enraged  at  this  peace,  that  he  took  a 
very  unwarrantable  step  to  break  it.  He  attacked  the  quarters  of  the  duke 
of  Luxemburg  at  St.  Denis  near  Mons,  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  when 
the  duke  reposed  on  the  faith  of  it,  in  hopes  of  cutting  oft'  the  whole  French 
army. (2)  But  he  gained  no  decided  advantage;  and  this  bold  violation  of 
the  laws  of  humanity,  if  not  of  those  of  nations,  was  attended  with  no  other 
consequence  than  the  loss  of  many  lives  on  both  sides. 

The  king  of  England  also,  disgusted  with  Lewis,  and  ashamed  of  having 
been  so  long  the  tool  of  a  monarch  to  whose  ambition  he  might  have  given 
law,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  states  to  disavow  their  ambassador,  and 
refuse  to  ratify  the  peace.  But  the  Dutch  had  made  too  good  terms  for  them¬ 
selves  to  think  of  immediately  renewing  the  war ;  and  Charles,  though  denied 
the  stipulated  bribe  for  his  ignominious  neutrality,  soon  returned  to  his  former 
connexions  with  France. (3) 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  was  Lewis  XIV.  highly  exalted  above  every  other 
European  potentate.  He  had  greatly  extended  his  dominions,  in  defiance 
of  a  powerful  confederacy ;  and  he  had  secured  very  important  conquests, 
by  treaty.  His  ministers,  in  negotiating,  had  appeared  as  much  .superior 
to  those  of  other  nations,  as  his  generals  in  the  field.  He  had  given  law  to 
Spain,  Holland,  and  the  empire :  his  arms  had  humbled  his  most  formidable 
neighbours,  and  his  ambition  threatened  the  independency  of  all.  The 
farther  progress  of  that  ambition  we  shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  trace. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  must  carry  forward  the  domestic  history  of  Great 
Britain. 


LETTER  XIV. 

England,  from  the  Popish  Plot,  in  1678,  to  the  Death  of  Charles  II.,  with  a  retro¬ 
spective  View  of  the  Jlffairs  of  Scotland. 

Notwithstanding  the  seeming  eagerness  of  Charles  II.  for  war,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  he  was  never  believed  to  be  sin¬ 
cere.  So  utterly  had  he  lost  the  confidence  of  his  people,  that  his  best  mea¬ 
sures  were  supposed  to  proceed  from  bad  motives :  nay,  the  more  popular 
any  measure  appeared,  the  more  it  was  suspected  of  some  dangerous  pur¬ 
pose.  A  general  terror  prevailed  of  popery  and  arbitrary  power;  dark  sur¬ 
mises  were  propagated  ;  and  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  in  conjunction 
with  France,  were  justly  considered  as  the  great  enemies  of  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  the  nation. 

These  apprehensions,  inflamed  hy  the  violence  of  faction,  and  turned  upon 
a  particular  object  by  the  forgeries  of  artful  men,  gave  birth  to  the  famous 
imposture  known  by  the  name  of  the  Popish  Plot;  the  most  extraordinary 
example  of  phrensy  and  delusion  that  ever  distracted  an  unhappy  people.  But 
before  we  enter  on  that  mysterious  business,  I  must  carry  forward  the  affairs 
of  Scotland,  with  which  it  was  intimately  connected. 

Soon  after  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
in  1666,  and  the  severe  punishment  of  the  fanatical  insurgents,  the  king 
was  advised  to  try  milder  methods  for  bringing  the  people  over  to  episcopacy. 
With  this  view,  he  intrusted  the  government  to  the  earl  of  Tweedale,  and 
sir  Robert  Murray,  men  of  prudence  and  moderation.  In  order  to  compose 


(1)  Hcnault,  an.  1678.  J)fem.  de  Bravdenburg,  Voltaire,  Sidcle^  chap.  xii. 

(2)  Voltaire,  ubi  sup  Burnet,  book  iii.  C3)  Dalrymvh's  Mppciid, 
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the  reliofions  differences,  Avhich  still  ran  high,  these  ministers  adopted  a 
scheme  of  comprehension ;  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  diminish  the  authority 
of  the  bishops,  to  abolish  their  negative  voice  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  to  leave  them  little  more  than  the  right  of  precedencj'  among  the  pres- 
byters.(l)  But  this  scheme  alarmed  the  jealousy  of  the  zealous  teachers  of 
those  times.  They  chose  rather  to  deliver  their  wild  harangues,  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  to  conventicles  in  woods  and  mountains,  than  have 
any  communication  with  antichristian  institutions,  which  they  esteemed 
dangerous  and  criminal.  “  Touch  not !  taste  not !  handle  not !”  was  their 
common  cry ;  and  the  king's  ministers,  perceiving  that  advances  to  such 
men  could  only  serve  to  debase  the  dignity  of  government,  by  being  con¬ 
temptuously  rejected,  gave  up  the  project  of  comprehension,  and  adopted  that 
of  indulgence. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  new  scheme,  they  proceeded  with  great  temper 
and  judgment.  Some  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  presbvterian  teachers 
were  settled  in  vacant  churches,  without  being  obliged  to  conform  to  the  esta¬ 
blished  religion ;  and  salaries  of  twenty  pounds  a  j-ear  were  offered  to  the 
rest,  till  they  should  be  otherwise  provided  for,  on  condition  that  they 
behaved  themselves  with  decency  and  moderation.  This  offer  was  universall}' 
rejected,  as  the  king's  bribe  for  silence ;  and  those  teachers  who  were  settled 
in  the  vacant  churches  soon  found  their  popularity  decline,  when  thet’  deli¬ 
vered  only  the  simple  doctrines  of  Christianity.  By  ceasing  to  rail  aVainst 
^e  church  and  state,  called  preaching  to  the  times,  the}*  got  the  name  of  dumb 
dogs,  who  were  supposed  to  be  afraid  to  bark. (2)  The  churches  were  again 
deserted,  for  the  more  vehement  and  inflammator}*  discourses  of  the  field : 
preachers  and  conventicles  multiplied  daily  in  the  west ;  where  the  people, 
as  formerly,  came  armed  to  their  places  of  worship. 

hen  this  fatiaticism  was  at  its  height,  Lauderdale  was  appointed  com¬ 
missioner  to  the  Scottish  parliament,  which  met  on  the  19th  of  October. 
The  zealous  presbyterians,  the  chief  asserters  of  liberty,  were  unable  to 
oppose  the  measures  of  the  court ;  so  that  the  tide  ran  strongly  towards 
monarchy,  if  not  despotism.  By  one  act  it  was  declared,  that  The  right  of 
governing  the  church  was  inherent  in  the  king;  and  by  another,  the  number 
of  the  militia  (established  by  the  undue  influence  of  The  crown  about  two 
years  before)  was  settled  at  twenty-two  thousand  men ;  who  were  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  armed,  regularly  disciplined,  and  held  in  readiness  to  march  to  any 
part  of  his  majesty’s  dominions,  where  their  service  might  be  required,  for 
the  support  of  his  authority,  power,  or  greatness. (3)  Thus  was  Charles 
invested  with  absolute  sway  in  Scotland,  and  even  furnished  with  the  means 
of  becoming  formidable  to  his  English  subjects,  whose  liberties  he  wished  to 
subdue. 

A  severe  act  against  conventicles  followed  these  arbitrary  laws,  on  which 
Lauderdale  highly  valued  himself,  and  which  induced  the  king  to  make  him 
sole  minister  for  Scotland.  Ruinous  fines  were  imposed  on  the  presbvterians, 
who  met  to  worship  in  houses,  and  field  preachers  and  their  hearers  were  to 
be  punished  with  death.  But  laws  that  are  too  severe  defeat  their  own  end. 
The  rigours  exercised  against  conventicles  in  Scotland,  instead  of  breaking 
the  spirit  of  the  fanatics,  sen'ed  only  to  render  them  more  obstinate;  to 
increase  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  to  bind  them  more  closely  together,  and  to 
inflame  them  against  the  established  religion.  The  commonalty  every  where 
in  the  low  country,  but  more  especially  in  the  western  counties,  frequented 
conventicles  without  reserve ;  and  although  the  gentry  themselves  seldom 
visited  those  illegal  places  of  worship,  they  took  no  measures  to  repress  that 
irregularity  in  their  inferiors,  whose  liberty  they  seemed  to  envy.  In  ord«*r 
to  prevent  this  connivance,  a  bond  or  contract  was  tendered  to  the  landlords 
in  the  west,  by  which  they  were  to  engage  for  the  good  behaviour  of  tceir 
tenants ;  and  in  case  any  tenant  frequented  a  conventicle,  the  landlord  was 
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to  subject  himself  to  the  same  fine  that  could  by  law  be  exacted  from  the 
offender.(l) 

But  it  was  ridiculous  to  give  sanction  to  laws  by  voluntary  contracts ;  it 
was  iniquitous  to  make  one  man  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  another,  and 
it  was  illegal  to  impose  such  hard  conditions  upon  men  who  had  no  wav 
offended. (2)  For  these  reasons  the  greater  part  of  the  gentry  refused  to  sign 
the  bonds  required ;  and  Lauderdale,  enraged  at  such  firmness,  endeavoured 
to  break  their  spirit  by  an  expedient  truly  tyrannical.  Because  the  western 
counties  abound  in  conventicles,  though  otherwise  in  a  state  of  profound 
peace,  he  pretended  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion.  He  made, 
therefore,  an  agreement  with  some  Highland  chiefs  to  call  out  their  followers 
to  the  number  of  eight  thousand,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  guards,  and  the 
militia  of  Angus,  were  sent  to  live  at  free  quarter  upon  the  lands  of  such 
gentlemen  as  had  rejected  the  bonds. 

As  the  western  counties  were  the  most  populous,  and  the  most  industrious 
in  Scotland,  and  the  Highlanders  the  men  least  civilized,  it  is  moie  easy  to 
imagine  than  to  describe  the  havoc  that  ensued.  An  army  of  barbarians, 
trained  up  in  rapine  and  violence,  unaccustomed  to  discipline,  and  averse  from 
the  restraints  of  law,  was  let  loose  among  a  set  of  people,  whom  they  were 
taught  to  regard  as  the  enemies  of  their  prince  and  their  religion.  Nothing 
escaped  their  ravenous  hands :  neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  innocence  afforded 
protection.  And  lest  the  cry  of  an  oppressed  people  should  reach  the  throne, 
the  council  forebade,  under  severe  penalties,  all  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
landed  property  to  leave  the  kingdom. (3) 

Notwithstanding  this  severe  edict,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  with  ten  other 
noblemen,  and  about  fifty  gentlemen  of  distinction,  went  to  London,  and  laid 
their  complaints  before  the  king.  Charles  was  shocked  at  their  narrative, 
but  he  took  no  effectual  means  to  remedy  the  grievances  of  which  they  com¬ 
plained.  “  According  to  your  representation,”  said  he,  “  Lauderdale  has  been 
guilty  of  many  bad  things  in  the  government  of  Scotland ;  but  I  cannot  find 
that  he  has,  in  any  thing,  acted  contrary  to  my  interest.”  What  must  the 
interests  of  a  king  be,  when  they  are  unconnected  with  the  welfare  of  his 
people ! 

Meanwhile,  Lauderdale  ordered  home  the  Highlanders ;  and  takingadvantage 
of  the  absence  of  the  dissatisfied  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  he  summoned  a 
convention  of  estates  at  Edinburgh.  And  this  assembly,  to  the  eternal  dis¬ 
grace  of  the  nation,  sent  up  an  address  to  the  king,  approving  of  Lauderdale’s 
government.  But  as  the  means  by  which  that  address  was  procured  were 
well  known,  it  served  only  to  render  both  the  king  and  his  minister  more  odious 
in  Scotland,  and  to  spread  universal  alarm  in  England ;  where  all  men  con¬ 
cluded,  that  as,  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  the  very  voice  of  liberty  was 
totally  suppressed,  and  grievances  so  riveted,  that  it  was  become  dangerous 
even  to  mention  them,  every  thing  was  to  be  feared  from  the  arbitrary  dispo¬ 
sition  of  Charles.  If,  by  a  Protestant  church,  persecution  could  be  carried 
to  such  extremes,  what,  it  was  asked,  might  not  be  dreaded  from  the  violence 
of  popery,  with  which  the  kingdom  was  threatened  1 — and  what  from  the  full 
establishment  of  absolute  power,  if  its  approaches  were  so  tyrannical  ? — Such 
were  the  reasonings  of  men,  and  such  their  apprehensions  in  England,  when 
the  rumour  of  a  popish  plot  threw  the  whole  nation  into  a  panic. 

The  chief  actor  in  this  horrid  imposture,  which  occasioned  the  loss  of  much 
innocent  blood,  was  a  needy  adventurer,  named  Titus  Oates,  one  of  the  more 
profligate  of  mankind.  Being  bred  to  the  church,  he  obtained  a  small  living, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  on  account  of  a  prosecution  for  perjury.  He 
was  afterward  chaplain  on  board  a  man  of  war,  but  was  dismissed  for  an 
unnatural  crime.(4)  In  his  necessity,  he  came  to  London,  the  former  scene 
of  his  debaucheries,  where  he  got  acquainted  with  Dr.  Tongue,  a  city  divine, 
w’ho  for  some  time  fed  and  clothed  him.  Tongue  himself  was  no  perfect 
character,  being  a  man  of  a  credulous  temper,  and  of  an  intriguing  disposition. 
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A  lover  of  misehief,  to  spread  scandal  was  his  chief  amusement,  and  to  pro¬ 
pagate  the  rumour  of  plots  his  highest  delight.  By  his  advice,  Oates,  whom 
lie  found  to  be  a  bold  impudent  fellow,  agreed  to  reconcile  himself  to  the 
Romish  communion,  in  order  to  discover  the  designs  of  the  Catholics  con¬ 
nected  with  the  English  court ;  to  go  beyond  sea,  and  to  enter  into  the  society 
of  the  Jesuits.  All  these  directions  Oates  implicitly  followed.  He  became 
a  papist;  visited  different  parts  of  Franco  and  Spain;  resided  some  time  in 
a  seminary  ol  Jesuits  at  St.  Omers  ;  but  was  at  last  dismissed  on  account  of 
bad  behaviour,  by  that  politic  body,  who  never  seem  to  have  trusted  him  with 
any  of  their  secrets.(l) 

Oates,  however,  setting  his  wicked  imagination  at  work,  in  order  to  supply 
the  want  of  materials,  returned  to  England  burning  with  resentment  against 
the  Jesuits,  and  with  a  full  resolution  of  forming  the  story  of  a  popish”  plot. 
This  he  accomplished  in  conjunction  with  his  patron  Dr.  Tongue;  and  one 
Kirby,  a  chymist,  and  Tongue’s  friend,  was  employed  to  communicate  the 
intelligence  to  the  king.  Charles  made  light  of  the  matter,  but  desired  to  see 
Dr.  Tongue;  who  delivered  into  his  hands  a  naivative,  consisting  of  forty- 
three  articles,  of  a  conspiracy  to  murder  his  majesty,  to  subvert  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  re-establish  the  Catholic  faith  in  England.  The  king,  having 
hastily  glanced  over  the  paper,  ordered  him  to  carry  it  to  the  lord-treasurer 
Dauby,  who  treated  the  information  more  seriously  than  it  seemed  to  deserve. 
Yet  the  plot,  after  all,  would  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  on  account  of  the  king’s 
disregard  to  a  tale  accompanied  with  such  incredible  circumstances,  had  it 
not  been  for  an  artful  contrivance  of  the  impostors,  that  gave  to  the  whole  a 
degree  of  importance  of  which  it  was  unworthy. 

Tongue,  who  was  continually  plying  the  king  with  fresh  information,  ac¬ 
quainted  the  lord-treasurer,  by  letter,  that  a  packet,  written  by  Jesuits,  con¬ 
cerning  the  plot,  and  directed  to  Bedingfield,  confessor  to  the  duke  of  York, 
would  soon  be  delivered.  Danby,  who  was  then  in  Oxfordshire,  hastened  to 
court ;  but  before  his  arrival,  Bedingfield  had  carried  the  letters  to  the  duke, 
protesting  that  he  did  not  know  what  they  meant,  and  that  they  were  not  the 
handwriting  of  the  persons  whose  names  they  bore.  The  duke  carried  them 
to  the  king  ;  who  was  farther  confirmed,  by  this  incident,  in  his  belief  of  an 
imposture,  and  of  the  propriety  of  treating  it  with  contempt.  But  the  duke, 
anxious  to  clear  his  confessor  and  the  followers  of  his  religion  from  such  a 
horrid  accusation,  insisted  on  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  pretended  conspiracy 
before  the  council.  The  council  sat  upon  the  business  :  Kirby,  Tongue,  and 
Oates  were  brought  before  them ;  and  although  the  narrative  of  the  latter  was 
improbable,  confused,  and  contradictory,  the  plot  made  a  great  noise,  and  ob¬ 
tained  such  universal  credit,  that  it  was  considered  as  a  crime  to  disbelieve  it. 

The  substance  of  Oates’s  evidence  was,  that  he  had  been  privy  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  many  consultations  among  the  Jesuits  for  the  assassination  of 
Charles  II.,  who,  they  said,  had  deceived  them ;  that  Grove  and  Pickering, 
the  one  an  ordained  Jesuit,  the  other  a  lay  brother,  were  at  first  appointed  to 
shoot  the  king,  but  that  it  had  afterward  been  resolved  to  take  him  off  by 
poison,  by  bribing  sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen’s  physician,  and  a  papist ; 
that  many  Jesuits  had  gone  into  Scotland,  in  disguise,  to  distract  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  kingdom,  by  preaching  sedition  in  the  field  conventicles ;  that 
he  himself  had  assisted  at  a  consultation  of  Jesuits  in  London,  where  it  was 
resolved  to  despatch  the  king  by  the  dagger,  by  shooting,  or  by  poison ;  and 
that,  when  he  was  busy  in  collecting  evidence  for  a  full  discovery,  he  was 
suspected,  and  obliged  to  separate  himself  from  them,  in  order  to  save  his 
own  life.(2) 

Tlie  letters  sent  to  Bedingfield  were  produced,  in  support  of  this  evidence  : 
and  although  they  bore  as  evident  marks  of  forgery  as  the  narrative  of  im¬ 
posture,  the  council  issued  orders  for  seizing  such  accused  persons  as  were  then 
in  London.  Sir  George  Wakemen  was  accordingly  apprehended,  together 
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with  Coleman,  late  secretary  to  the  dutchess  of  York ;  Langhome,  an  emi¬ 
nent  barrister  at  law,  and  eight  Jesuits,  among  whom  was  Pickering.(l) 
These  steps  of  the  council  still  farther  alarmed  the  nation:  the  city  was  all 
in  an  uproar;  and,  apprehension  and  terror  every  where  prevailing,  the  most 
absurd  fictions  were  received  as  certain  facts. 

But  this  ferment  would  probably  have  subsided,  and  time  might  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  so  as  to  discern  the  imposture,  had  it  not  been 
for  certain  collateral  circumstances,  which  put  the  reality  of  a  popish  plot 
beyond  dispute,  in  the  opinion  of  most  men.  An  order  had  been  given,  by 
the  lord-treasurer,  to  seize  Coleman’s  papers.  Among  these  were  found 
some  copies  of  letters  to  father  la  Chaise,  the  French  king’s  confessor,  to 
the  pope’s  nuncio  at  Brussels,  and  to  other  Catholics  abroad  ;  and  as  Cole¬ 
man  was  a  weak  man,  and  a  wild  enthusiast  in  the  Romish  faith,  he  had  in¬ 
sinuated  many  extraordinary  things  to  his  correspondents,  in  a  mysterious 
language,  concerning  the  conversion  of  the  three  British  kingdoms,  and  the 
total  ruin  of  the  Protestant  religion,  which  he  termed  pestilent  heresy.  He 
founded  his  hopes  on  the  zeal  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  spoke  in  obscure 
terms  of  aids  from  abroad,  for  the  accomplishment  of  what  he  denominated 
a  glorious  work.{2) 

These  indefinite  expressions,  in  the  present  state  of  men’s  minds,  were 
believed  to  point  distinctly  at  all  the  crimes  in  Oates’s  narrative ;  and  as 
Coleman’s  letters  for  the  last  two  years,  which  were  supposed  to  contain  the 
unfolding  of  the  whole  plot,  had  been  conveyed  out  of  the  way  before  the 
others  were  seized,  full  play  was  left  for  imagination.  Another  incident  com¬ 
pleted  the  general  delusion,  and  rendered  the  prejudices  of  the  nation  incu¬ 
rable.  This  was  the  murder  of  sir  Edmundsbury  Godfrey,  an  active  justice 
of  the  peace,  who  had  taken  the  deposition  of  Oates  relative  to  his  first  nar¬ 
rative.  He  was  found  dead  in  a  ditch  near  Primrose  hill,  between  London 
and  Hampstead,  with  his  sword  thrust  though  his  body,  his  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  the  rings  on  his  fingers.  From  these  last  circumstances  it  was 
inferred,  that  his  death  had  not  been  the  act  of  robbers :  it  was  therefore 
universally  ascribed  to  the  resentment  of  the  Catholics  ;  though  it  appears, 
that  he  had  always  lived  on  a  good  footing  with  that  sect,  and  was  even 
intimate  with  Coleman  at  the  time  that  he  took  Oates’s  evidence. (3) 

All  possible  advantage,  however,  was  taken  of  this  incident,  in  order  to 
inflame  the  popular  phrensy.  The  dead  body  of  Godfrey  was  exposed  to 
view  for  two  whole  days  :  the  people  in  multitudes  crowded  around  it ;  and 
every  one  was  roused  to  a  degree  of  rage  approaching  madness,  as  well  by 
the  mutual  contagion  of  sentiments,  as  by  the  moving  spectacle.  His  funeral 
was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  parade :  the  corpse  was  conducted 
through  the  chief  streets  of  the  city  ;  seventy-two  clergymen  walked  before, 
and  above  a  thousand  persons  of  distinction  concluded  the  procession 
behind. (4)  To  deny  the  reality  of  the  plot,  was  now  to  be  reputed  an  accom¬ 
plice  ;  to  hesitate,  was  criminal.  All  parties  concurred  in  the  delusion, 
except  the  unfortunate  Catholics  ;  who,  though  conscious  of  their  own  inno¬ 
cence,  began  to  be  afraid  of  a  massacre  similar  to  that  of  which  they  were 
accused.  But  their  terror  did  not  diminish  that  of  others.  Invasions  from 
abroad,  insurrections  at  home,  conflagrations,  and  even  poisonings,  were 
apprehended.  Men  looked  with  wild  anxiety  at  one  another,  as  if  every 
interview  had  been  the  last.  The  business  of  life  was  at  a  stand ;  all  was 
panic,  clamour,  and  confusion,  which  spread  from  the  capital  over  the  whole 
kingdom ;  and  reason,  to  use  the  words  of  a  philosophical  historian,  could 
no  more  be  heard,  in  the  present  agitation  of  the  human  mind,  than  a  whisper 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  hurricane. (5) 

During  this  national  ferment  the  parliament  was  assembled  ;  and  the  earl 
of  Danby,  who  hated  the  Catholics,  who  courted  popularity,  and  perhaps 
hoped  that  the  king  would  be  more  cordially  beloved  by  the  nation,  if  his 
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life  was  supposed  to  be  in  danger  from  the  Jesuits,  opened  the  story  of  the 
plot  in  the  house  of  peers.  Charles,  who  wished  to  keep  the  whole  matter 
from  the  parliament,  was  extremely  displeased  with  this  temerity,  and  said 
to  his  minister,  “  You  will  find,  though  you  do  not  believe  it,  that  you  have 
given  the  parliament  a  handle  to  ruin  yourself,  as  well  as  to  disturb  all  my 
affairs,  and  you  will  certainly  live  to  repent  it !”  Danby  had  afterward  suf¬ 
ficient  reason  to  revere  the  sagacity  of  his  master. 

The  cry  of  the  plot  was  immediately  echoed  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
house.  The  authority  of  parliament  gave  sanction  to  that  fury  with  which 
the  people  were  already  animated.  The  commons  voted  an  address  for  a 
solemn  fast,  and  a  form  of  prayer  was  framed  for  that  occasion.  Oates  was 
brought  before  them  ;  and  finding  that  even  the  semblance  of  truth  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  gain  credit  to  his  fictions,  he  made  a  bolder  publication 
of  his  narrative  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  adding  many  new  and  extraordinary 
circumstances.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  vvere,  that  the  pope,  having 
resumed  the  sovereignty  of  England,  on  account  of  the  heresy  of  prince  and 
people,  had  thought  proper  to  delegate  the  supreme  power  to  the  society  of 
Jesuits ;  and  that  de  Oliva,  general  of  that  order,  in  consequence  of  the  papal 
grant,  had  supplied  all  the  principal  offices,  both  civil  and  military,  with 
Catholic  nobleman  and  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  he  named.  On  this  ridi¬ 
culous  evidence,  the  earl  of  Powis,  with  the  lords  Stafford,  Arundel,  Peters, 
and  Bellasis,  were  committed  to  the  tower,  and  soon  after  impeached  for 
high-treason :  and  both  houses  voted,  without  one  dissenting  voice,  “  that 
there  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  damnable  and  hellish  plot,  contrived  and  carried 
on  by  papists,  for  murdering  the  king,  subverting  the  government,  and 
destroying  the  Protestant  religion  !”(1) 

Encouraged  by  this  declaration,  new  informers  appeared.  Coleman  and  a 
number  of  other  Catholics  were  brought  to  trial,  whose  only  guilt  appeared 
to  be  that  of  their  religion.  But  they  were  already  condemned  by  the  voice 
of  the  nation.  The  witnesses  in  their  favour  were  ready  to  be  torn  in  pieces : 
and  the  Jury,  and  even  the  Judges,  discovered  strong  symptoms  of  prejudice 
against  them.  Little  Justice  could  be  expected  from  such  a  tribunal.  Many 
of  those  unhappy  men  died  with  great  firmness,  and  all  protesting  their  inno¬ 
cence  to  the  last  ;(2)  yet  these  solemn  testimonies,  after  all  hopes  of  life  had 
failed,  could  not  awaken  compassion  for  their  fate  in  the  breast  of  a  single 
spectator.  They  were  executed  amid  the  shouts  of  the  deluded  populace, 
who  seemed  to  enjoy  their  sufferings. 

From  the  supposed  conspirators  in  the  popish  plot,  the  parliament  turned 
its  views  to  higher  objects.  A  bill  was  introduced,  by  the  commons,  for  a 
new  test,  in  which  popery  was  denominated  idolatry;  and  all  the  members 
who  refused  this  test  were  to  be  excluded  from  both  houses.  The  bill  passed 
the  lower  house,  without  opposition,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  lords.  The 
duke  of  York  moved,  in  the  house  of  peers,  that  an  exception  might  be 
admitted  in  his  favour ;  and  with  great  earnestness,  and  even  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  he  said,  he  was  now  to  throw  himself  on  their  kindness,  in  the 
greatest  concern  he  could  have  in  this  world.  He  dwelt  much  on  his  duty 
to  the  king,  and  his  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  the  nation ;  and  he  solemnly 
protested,  that  whatever  his  religion  might  be,  it  should  be  only  a  private 
thing  between  God  and  his  own  soul,  and  never  should  influence  his  public 
conduct.  This  exception  being  agreed  to,  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  com¬ 
mons  ;  and,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  two  votes. (3) 

The  rage  against  popery,  however,  continued ;  and  was  in  nothing  more 
remarkable  than  in  the  encouragement  given  by  the  parliament  to  informers. 
Oates,  who,  granting  his  evidence  true,  must  be  regarded  as  an  infamous 
scoundrel,  was  recommended  by  the  two  houses  to  the  king.  He  was 
rewarded  with  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year;  guards  were 
appointed  for  his  protection ;  men  of  the  first  rank  courted  his  company ;  and 


U)  JoKmals,  October  31, 1C78. 


(2)  Burnet,  vol.  it 


(3)  Journals,  Nov.  22, 167P 
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he  was  called  the  saviour  of  the  nation.  The  employment  of  an  informer 
became  honourable  ;  and,  besides  those  wretches  who  appeared  in  support  of 
Oates’s  evidence,  a  man  high  in  office  assumed  that  character. 

Montague,  the  English  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  disappointed 
in  his  expectation  of  being  made  secretary  of  state,  returned  without  leave, 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  lower  house.  He  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the 
money  negotiations  between  Charles  and  Lewis.  On  the  late  disagreement 
of  these  two  princes,  he  had  been  gained  by  the  latter ;  and  now,  on  the 
failure  of  his  hopes  of  preferment  from  the  court  of  England,  he  engaged,  for 
one  hundred  thousand  crowns,  to  disgrace  the  king  and  to  ruin  his  minister, 
who  was  become  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  France.(l)  Danby,  having  some 
intimation  of  this  intrigue,  ordered  Montague’s  papers  to  be  seized ;  but  that 
experienced  politician,  prepared  against  the  possibility  of  such  a  circumstance, 
had  delivered  into  sure  hands  the  papers  that  could  most  effectually  serve  his 
purpose.  The  violence  of  the  minister  afforded  a  kind  of  excuse  for  the 
perfidy  of  the  ambassador.  Two  of  Danby’s  letters,  were  produced  before 
the  house  of  commons.  One  of  these  contained  instructions  to  demand  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  for  three  years,  from  the  French  monarch, 
provided  the  conditions  of  peace  should  be  accepted  at  Nimeguen,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  Charles’s  good  offices  ;  and,  as  Danby  had  foreseen  the  danger  of 
this  negotiation,  the  king,  in  order  to  remove  his  fears,  had  subjoined  with 
his  own  hand,  that  the  letter  was  written  by  his  express  orders. (2) 

This  circumstance  rather  inflamed  than  allayed  the  resentment  of  the 
commons,  who  naturally  concluded,  that  the  king  had  all  along  acted  in 
concert  with  the  French  court,  and  that  every  step  which  he  had  taken,  in 
conjunction  with  the  allies,  had  been  illusory  and  deceitful.  It  was  imme¬ 
diately  moved,  that  there  is  sufficient  matter  of  impeachment  against  the  lord- 
treasurer  ;  and  the  question  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority.  Danby’s 
friends  were  abashed,  and  his  enemies  were  elated  beyond  measure  with  their 
triumph.  The  king  himself  was  alarmed :  his  secret  negotiations  with  France, 
before  only  suspected,  were  now  ascertained.  Many  who  wished  to  support 
the  crown  were  ashamed  of  the  meanness  of  the  prince,  and  deserted  their 
principles  in  order  to  save  their  reputation. 

The  articles  exhibited  against  the  treasurer  were  six  in  number ;  and  con¬ 
sisted,  besides  the  letters,  of  various  mismanagements  in  office,  most  of  which 
were  either  frivolous  or  ill-founded.  Danby,  upon  the  whole,  had  been  a 
cautious  minister.  When  the  impeachment  was  read  in  the  house  of  peers, 
he  rose  and  spoke  to  every  article.  He  showed  that  Montague,  the  informer 
against  him,  had  himself  promoted  with  ardour  the  money  negotiations  with 
Lewis.  He  cleared  himself  from  the  aspersion  of  alienating  the  king’s 
revenue  to  improper  purposes :  and  he  insisted  particularly  on  his  known 
aversion  against  the  interests  of  France ;  declaring,  that  whatever  compli¬ 
ances  he  might  have  made,  he  had  always  esteemed  a  connexion  with  that 
king  pernicious  to  his  master  and  destructive  to  his  country. (3)  The  lords 
went. immediately  into  a  debate  on  the  question;  and,  upon  a  division,  the 
majority  were  against  the  commitment  of  Danby.  The  commons  however 
insisted,  that  he  should  be  sequestered  from  parliament  and  committed.  A 
violent  contest  was  likely  to  ensue ;  and  the  king,  who  thought  himself 
bound  to  support  his  minister,  and  saw  no  hopes  of  ending  the°dispute  by 
gentle  means,  first  prorogued,  and  afterward  dissolved  the  parliament. 

This  was  a  desperate  remedy  in  the  present  critical  state  of  the  nation, 
and  did  not  answer  the  end  proposed.  It  afforded  but  a  temporary  relief,  if 
it  may  not  be  said  to  have  increased  the  disease.  The  new  parliament, 
which  the  king  was  under  the  necessity  of  assembling,  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  most  violent  of  the  former  members,  reinforced  by  others  of  the  same 
principles.  The  court  had  exerted  its  influence  in  vain  :  the  elections  were 
made  with  all  the  prejudices  of  the  times.  The  king’s  connexions  with 


(1)  DalrympU's  Append,  p.  193. 

(3)  Journals  of  the  LordSs  Dec.  25, 1678. 
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France  had  alienated  the  affections  of  his  subjects  ;  but  the  avowed  popery 
of  the  duke  of  York  was  a  still  more  dangerous  subject  of  jealousy  and  dis¬ 
content.  Sensible  that  this  was  the  fatal  source  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
misfortunes  of  his  reign,  and  foreseeing  the  troubles  that  were  likely  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  violent  spirit  of  the  new  representatives,  Charles  conjured 
his  brother  to  conform  to  the  established  church.  He  even  sent  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester  to  persuade  him,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  become  again  a  Protestant ;  and  on  finding  all  their  arguments  lost 
on  his  obstinacy,  he  desired  him  to  withdraw  beyond  sea,  in  order  to  appease 
the  people,  and  to  satisfy  the  parliament  that  popish  counsels  no  longer 
prevailed  at  court.  This  proposal  the  duke  also  declined,  as  he  apprehended 
that  his  retiring  would  be  construed  into  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt ;  but 
when  the  king  insisted  on  his  departure,  as  a  step  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  both,  he  obeyed,  after  engaging  Charles  to  make  a  public  declaration  of 
the  illegitimacy  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  He  went  first  to  Holland,  and 
then  to  Brussels,  where  he  fixed  his  residence.(l) 

James  duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  son  of  Charles  H.  by  Lucy  Walters^ 
and  born  about  ten  years  before  the  restoration,  possessed  all  the  qualities 
that  can  engage  the  affections  of  the  populace,  with  many  of  those  that  con¬ 
ciliate  the  favour  of  the  more  discerning  part  of  mankind.  To  a  gracefulness 
of  person,  which  commanded  respect,  he  joined  the  most  winning  affability  t 
by  nature  tender,  he  was  an  enemy  to  cruelty ;  he  was  constant  in  his  friend¬ 
ships,  and  just  to  his  word.  Active  and  vigorous  in  his  constitution,  he 
excelled  in  the  manly  exercises  of  the  field.  He  was  personally  brave,  and 
loved  the  pomp,  and  the  very  dangers  of  war ;  but  he  was  vain  even  to  a 
degree  of  folly,  versatile  in  his  measures,  and  weak  in  his  understanding. 
This  weakness  rendered  him  a  fit  tool  for  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  most 
able  and  unprincipled  man  of  his  age,  and  who  had  lately  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  much  by  his  opposition  against  the  court  as  formerly  by  the  violence 
of  his  counsels  in  its  favour,  while  one  of  the  cabal.  That  bold  and  arch 
politician  had  flattered  Monmouth  with  the  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  crown. 
A  story  had  even  been  propagated  of  his  legitimacy,  in  consequence  of  a 
secret  contract  of  marriage  between  the  king  and  his  mother.  This  story 
was  greedily  received  by  the  multitude  :  and  on  the  removal  of  the  duke  of 
York  from  the  kingdom,  and  the  prospect  of  his  being  excluded  from  the 
succession  by  the  jealousy  of  parliament,  it  was  hoped  that  Monmouth  would 
be  declared  prince  of  Wales.  But  Charles,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  such  expec¬ 
tations,  as  well  as  to  quiet  his  brother’s  apprehensions,  made  a  solemn  decla¬ 
ration  before  the  privy  council,  that  he  was  never  married  to  any  woman  but 
the  queen ;  and  on  finding  that  Monmouth  continued  to  encourage  the  belief 
of  the  lawfulness  of  his  birth,  the  king  renewed  his  protestation,  and  made  it 
particular  against  Lucy  Walters. (2) 

The  subsequent  events  of  this  reign,  my  dear  Philip,  furnish  abundant 
matter  for  the  memorialist ;  but,  the  struggle  between  the  king  and  parlia¬ 
ment  excepted,  they  have  little  relation  to  the  line  of  general  history.  I 
shall,  therefore,  pass  them  over  slightly,  offering  only  the  most  important  to 
your  notice.  One  could  wish  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  erased  from 
the  Knglish  annals. 

The  new  parliament,  no  way  mollified  by  the  dismission  of  the  duke  of 
York,  discovered  all  the  violence  that  had  been  feared  by  the  court.  The 
commons  revived  the  prosecution  of  the  earl  of  Danby  :  they  reminded  the 
lords  of  his  impeachment ;  and  they  demanded  justice  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  England.  Charles,  determined  to  save  his  minister,  had  already 
had  the  precaution  to  grant  him  a  pardon.  That  he  now  avowed  in  the  house 
of  peers ;  declaring  that  he  could  not  think  Danby  in  any  respect  crimi  1, 
as  he  had  acted  in  eve^  thing  by  his  orders.  The  lower  house,  paying  no 
regard  to  this  confession,  immediately  voted,  that  no  pardon  of  the  crown 


II)  Bumet.  vol.  ii.  James  II.,  1G79. 


(3)  Kennel,  vot  iii.  Hume,  voU  viii. 
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could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  impeachment  by  the  commons  of  England.  (1) 
The  lords  seemed  at  first  to  adhere  to  the  pardon,  but  yielded  at  last  to  the 
violence  of  the  commons  :  and  Danby,  after  absconding  for  a  time,  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  black  rod,  and  was  committed  to  the  tower. 

Charles,  in  order  to  sooth  the  commons,  made  a  show  of  changing  his  mea¬ 
sures.  Several  popular  leaders  of  both  houses  were  admitted  into  the  privy 
council ;  particularly,  sir  Henry  Capel,  lord  Russel,  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  the  viscounts  Halifax  and  Fauconberg,  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  opposition  to  the  court.  The  earl  of  Essex,  a  popular  nobleman, 
was  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  treasury,  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Danby  ; 
and  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  a  man  every  way  qualified  for  such  an  office,  was 
made  secretary  of  state. 

By  thus  placing  the  most  violent  patriots,  either  real  or  pretended,  in  his 
service,  the  king  hoped  to  regain  the  affections  of  his  parliament.  But  he 
was  miserably  disappointed.  The  commons  received  his  declaration  of  a  new 
council  with  the  greatest  indifference  and  coldness,  believing  the  whole  to  be 
a  trick  in  order  to  obtain  money,  or  an  artifice  to  induce  the  country  party  to 
drop  their  pursuit  of  grievances,  by  disarming  with  offices  the  violence  of 
their  leaders.  They  therefore  continued  their  deliberations  with  unabating 
zeal ;  and  resolved,  without  one  dissenting  voice,  “  that  the  duke  of  York 
being  a  papist,  and  the  hopes  of  his  coming,  as  such,  to  the  crown,  has  given 
the  greatest  countenance  and  encouragement  to  the  plots  against  the  king  and 
the  Protestant  religion. ”(2) 

This  being  considered  as  an  introductory  step  to  the  eventual  exclusion  of 
the  duke  from  the  throne,  Charles,  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  bold  measure, 
laid  before  the  parliament  certain  limitations,  which,  without  altering  the 
succession  to  the  crown,  he  thought  sufficient  to  secure  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  the  subject.  The  limitations  proposed  tvere  very  important : 
they  deprived  a  popish  successor  of  the  right  of  bestowing  ecclesiastical  pro¬ 
motions,  and  of  either  appointing  or  displacing  privy  counsellors  or  judges, 
without  the  consent  of  parliament.  The  same  precaution  was  extended  to 
the  military  part  of  the  government ;  to  the  lord-lieutenants  and  deputy 
lieutenants  of  counties,  and  to  all  officers  of  the  navy.(3) 

These  ample  concessions,  which  in  a  manner  annihilated  the  power  of  the 
crown,  were  rejected  with  contempt  by  the  commons.  They  brought  in  a 
bill  for  the  total  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  they  continued  their  pro¬ 
secution  against  Danby.  They  resolved  that  the  pardon  which  he  claimed 
was  illegal  and  void ;  and,  after  some  conferences  with  the  lords  on  the 
subject,  a  day  was  fixed  for  his  trial.  Preparations  were  also  made  for  the 
trial  of  the  popish  lords  in  the  tower. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  furious  dispute  arose  between  the  two  houses,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  resolution  of  the  commons,  “  that  the  lords  spiritual  ought  not 
to  have  any  vote  in  any  proceedings  against  the  lords  in  the  tower.”(4)  This 
resolution  involved  a  question  of  no  small  importance,  and  was  of  peculiar 
consequence  in  the  present  case.  Though  the  bishops  were  anciently  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  canon  law,  and  afterward  by  established  custom,  from  assisting 
at  capital  trials,  they  generally  sat  and  voted  in  motions  preparatory  to  such 
trials.  The  validity  of  Danby’s  pardon  was  first  to  be  debated ;  and,  although 
but  a  preliminary,  was  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole  must  turn.  The  com¬ 
mons,  therefore,  insisted  upon  excluding  the  bishops,  whom  they  knew  to 
be  devoted  to  the  court :  the  lords  were  unwilling  to  make  any  alteration  in 
the  forms  of  their  judicature :  both  houses  adhered  to  their  respective  pre¬ 
tensions  ;  and  Charles  took  advantage  of  their  quarrels,  first  to  prorogue,  and 

(1)  The  prerogative  of  mercy  had  been  hitherto  understood  to  be  altogether  unlimited  in  the  crown  •  so 
that  this  pretension  of  the  commons  was  perfectly  new.  It  was  not,  however,  unsniiabie  to  the  genius  of 
a  monarchy  strictly  limited ;  where  the  king’s  ministers  are  supposed  to  be  accountable  to  the  national 
assembly,  even  for  such  abuses  of  power  as  they  may  commit  by  orders  from  their  master. 

(2)  Journals,  April  27, 1679.  (3)  Id.  ibid.  May  10.  (4)  Id.  ibid.  May  17. 
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then  to  dissolve  the  parliament ;  setting  aside,  by  that  measure,  the  trial  of 
his  minister,  and,  for  a  time,  the  bill  of  exclusion  against  his  brother.(l) 

Though  this  parliament,  my  dear  Philip,  is  reprehensible  on  account  of  its 
violence  and  its  credulity;  and  although  some  of  its  members  seem  to  have 
been  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  party  and  a  strong  antipathy  against  the  royal 
family,  while  others  were  influenced  by  the  money  of  France  or  the  intrigues 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  greater  number  were  animated  by  a  real  spirit 
of  patriotism,  by  an  honest  zeal  for  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  Of 
this  the  exclusion  bill  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  are  sufficient  proofs.  The 
latter,  which  particularly  distinguishes  the  English  constitution,  can  never 
be  too  much  applauded. 

The  personal  liberty  of  individuals  is  a  property  of  human  nature,  which 
nothing  but  the  certainty  of  a  crime  committed  ought  ever  to  abridge  or 
restrain.  The  English  nation  had,  accordingly,  very  early  and  repeatedly,  as 
we  have  seen,  secured  by  public  acts  this  valuable  part  of  their  rights  as 
men  ;  yet  something  was  still  wanting  to  render  personal  freedom  complete, 
and  prevent  evasion  or  delay  from  ministers  and  judges.  The  act  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  passed  last  session,  answered  all  these  purposes,  and  does  equal 
honour  to  the  patriotism  and  the  penetration  of  those  who  framed  it  and 
carried  it  into  a  law.  This  act  prohibits  the  sending  of  any  English  subject 
to  a  prison  beyond  sea ;  and  it  provides,  that  no  judge  shall  refuse  to  any 
prisoner  a  writ,  by  which  the  jailer  is  directed  to  produce  in  court  the  body 
of  such  prisoner,  and  to  certify  the  cause  of  his  detainer  and  commitment. 

The  general  rage  against  popery,  and  the  success  of  the  country  party  in 
the  English  parliament,  raised  the  spirit  of  the  Scottish  covenanters,  and 
gave  new  life  to  their  hopes.  Their  conventicles,  to  which  they  went  armed, 
became  more  frequent  and  numerous  ;  and  though  they  never  acted  offen¬ 
sively,  they  frequently  repelled  the  troops  sent  to  disperse  them.  But  even 
this  small  degree  of  moderation  could  not  long  be  preserved  by  a  set  of  wild 
enthusiasts,  who  thought  every  thing  lawful  for  the  support  of  their  godly 
cause ;  who  were  driven  to  madness  by  the  oppressions  of  a  tyrannical  govern¬ 
ment,  and  flattered,  by  their  friends  in  England,  with  the  prospect  of  relief  from 
their  troubles.  A  barbarous  violence  increased  the  load  of  their  calamities. 
Sharpe,  archbishop  of  St  \ndrews,  was  deservedly  obnoxious  to  the  cove¬ 
nanters.  Having  been  deputed  by  the  Scottish  clergy,  at  the  restoration,  to 
manage  their  interests  with  the  king,  he  had  betrayed  them.  He  soon  after 
openly  abandoned  the  presbyterian  party ;  and  when  episcopacy  was  esta¬ 
blished  in  Scotland,  his  apostacy  was  rewarded  with  the  dignity  of  primate. 
To  him  was  chiefly  intrusted  the  conduct  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  ;  and,  in 
order  to  recommend  himself  to  the  court,  he  persecuted  the  covenanters,  or 
non-conformists,  with  unrelenting  rigour.  It  was  impossible  for  human 
beings  to  suffer  so  many  injuries,  without  being  stimulated  against  their  author 
by  the  keenest  emotions  of  indignation  and  revenge.  A  band  of  desperate 
fanatics,  farther  influenced  by  the  hope  of  doing  an  acceptable  service  to 
heaven,  waylaid  the  archbishop  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Andrews  ;  and, 
after  firing  into  his  coach,  despatched  him  with  many  wounds.(-2) 

This  atrocious  action  furnished  the  ministry  with  a  pretext  for  a  more 
severe  persecution  of  the  covenanters,  on  whom,  without  distinction,  they 
threw  the  guilt  of  the  murder  of  Sharpe.  The  troops  quartered  in  the  western 
counties  received  orders  to  disperse,  by  force,  all  conventicles,  wherever  they 
should  be  found.  This  severity  obliged  the  covenanters  to  assemble  in  large 
bodies  ;  and  their  success  in  repelling  the  king’s  forces  emboldened  them  to 
set  forth  a  declaration  against  episcopacy,  and  publicly  to  burn  the  acts  of 
parliament  which  had  established  that  mode  of  ecclesiastical  government  in 
Scotland.  They  took  possession  of  Glasgow,  and  established  a  kind  of 
preaching  camp  in  the  neighbourhood ;  whence  they  issued  proclamations, 
declaring  that  they  fought  against  the  king’s  supremacy  in  religious  matters, 
against  popery,  prelacy,  and  a  popish  successor.(3) 

(J)  Danby  and  the  popish  lords,  Stafford  excepted,  whose  fate  I  shall  have  occasion  to  relate,  after  lying  in 
the  towertiil  1684,  were  admitted  to  bail  on  petition.  (2)  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  (3)  Id.  ibid. 
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Charles,  alarmed  at  this  insurrection,  despatched  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
with  a  body  of  English  cavalry,  to  join  the  royal  army  in  Scotland,  and 
subdue  the  fanatics.  Monmouth  came  up  with  the  covenanters  at  Bothwell- 
bridge,  between  Glasgow  and  Hamilton,  where  a  rout  rather  than  a  battle 
ensued,  and  the  insurgents  were  totally  dispersed.  About  seven  hundred  of 
these  persecuted  and  misguided  men  fell  in  the  pursuit,  and  twelve  hundred 
were  made  prisoners.  But,  the  execution  of  two  clergymen  excepted,  this 
was  all  the  blood  that  was  shed.  Monmouth  used  his  victory  with  great 
moderation.  Such  prisoners,  as  would  promise  to  live  peaceably  in  future, 
were  dismissed. 

That  lenity,  however,  unfortunately  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  court ; 
Monmouth  was  recalled  and  disgraced ;  and  the  duke  of  York,  who  had 
found  a  pretence  to  return  to  England,  was  intrusted  with  the  government 
of  Scotland.  Under  his  administration,  the  covenanters  were  exposed  to  a 
cruel  persecution ;  and  such  punishments  were  inflicted  upon  them,  even  on 
frivolous  pretences,  as  make  humanity  shudder,  and  would  disfigure  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  any  prince  less  marked  with  severities  than  that  of  James.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  frequently  present  at  the  torturing  of  the  unhappy  criminals, 
and  to  have  viewed  their  sufferings  with  as  much  unfeeling  attention,  as  if  he 
had  been  contemplating  some  curious  experiment.(l) 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  Scotland,  a  new  parliament  was  assem¬ 
bled  in  England,  where  the  spirit  of  party  still  raged  with  unabated  fury. 
Instead  of  Petitioners  and  Abhorrers  (or  those  who  applied  for  redress  of  griev¬ 
ances,  and  such  as  opposed  their  petitions),  into  which  the  nation  had  been 
for  some  time  divided,  the  court  and  country  parties  came  now  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  still  prevailing  epithets  of  Whig  and  Tory.  The  court  party 
reproached  their  antagonists  with  their  affinity  to  the  fanatical  conventicles 
in  Scotland,  who  were  known  by  the  name  of  Whigs;  and  the  country  party 
pretended  to  find  a  resemblance  between  the  courtiers  and  the  popish  banditti 
in  Ireland,  to  whom  the  appellation  of  Tory  was  affixed. (2)  Such  was  the 
origin  of  those  party-names,  which  will,  in  all  probability,  continue  to  the 
latest  posterity. 

The  new  parliament  discovered  no  less  violence  than  the  former.  The 
commons  voted,  that  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  the  subjects  of  England  to 
petition  the  king  for  the  sitting  of  parliament  and  the  redress  of  grievances ; 
and  they  resolved,  that  to  traduce  such  petitioning  is  to  betray  the  liberty  of 
the  people,  to  contribute  to  subvert  the  ancient  constitution,  and  to  introduce 
arbitrary  power.  They  renewed  the  vote  of  their  predecessors,  laying  the 
whole  blame  of  the  popish  plot  on  the  religion  of  the  duke  of  York  ;  and  they 
brought  in  a  bill  for  excluding  him  from  the  throne.  This  bill  was  passed 
after  a  warm  debate,  and  carried  up  to  the  house  of  peers ;  where  Shaftesbury 
and  Sunderland  argued  powerfully  for  it,  and  Halifax  no  less  strenuously 
against  it.  Through  the  forcible  reasoning  of  the  latter,  who  discovered  an 
extent  of  abilities  and  a  flow  of  eloquence  which  had  never  been  exceeded 
in  the  English  parliament,  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  considerable  majority  of 
the  lords.(3) 

Enraged  at  this  disappointment,  the  commons  discovered  their  ill  humour 
in  many  violent  and  unjustifiable  proceedings.  They  prosecuted  the  abhor¬ 
rers  ;  they  impeached  the  judges,  and  they  persecuted  all  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  the  duke  of  York.  At  last  they  revived  the  impeachment  of  the 
popish  lords  in  the  tower,  and  singled  out  the  viscount  Stafford  as  their  vic¬ 
tim.  He  was  accordingly  brought  to  trial;  and,  although  labouring  under 
age  and  infirmities,  he  defended  himself  with  great  firmness  and  presence  of 
mind,  exhibiting  the  most  striking  proofs  of  his  innocence.  Yet,  to  the  as¬ 
tonishment  of  all  unprejudiced  men,  he  was  condemned  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-four  voices.  He  received  with  surprise,  but  resignation,  the  fatal  ver¬ 
dict;  and  the  people,  who  had  exulted  over  his  conviction,  were  softened  into 


(1)  Burnet,  vol.  ii  This  account  of  the  apathy  of  James  is  confirmed  by  his  letters  in  Da1rynip1e*a 
^ppen.pdknU  Burnet,  vol  U  Hume,  vol  viii.  (3)  Id.  ibid.  James  II.  1680.. 
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tears  at  his  execution,  by  the  venerable  simplicity  of  his  appearance.  He 
continued  on  the  scaffold  to  make  earnest  protestations  of  his  innocence,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  present  delusion  would  soon  be  oyer.  A  silent 
assent  to  his  asseverations  was  observed  through  the  vast  multitude  of  weep¬ 
ing  spectators ;  while  some  cried,  in  a  faltering  accent,  “  We  believe  you, 
my  lord !"  The  executioner  himself  was  touched  with  the  general  sym¬ 
pathy.  Twice  did  he  suspend  the  blow,  after  raising  the  fatal  axe ;  and  when 
at  last,  by  a  third  effort,  he  severed  that  nobleman’s  head  from  his  body,  all 
the  spectators  seemed  to  feel  the  stroke.(l) 

The  execution  of  Stafford  opened,  in  some  measure,  the  eyes  of  the  nation, 
but  did  not  diminish  the  violence  of  the  commons.  They  still  hoped,  that 
the  king’s  urgent  necessities  would  oblige  him  to  throw  himself  wholly  upon 
their  generosity.  They  therefore  brought  in  a  bill  for  an  association  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  duke  of  York,  or  any  papist,  from  succeeding  to  the  crown;  and 
they  voted,  that  whoever  had  advised  his  majesty  to  refuse  the  exclusion 
bill  were  enemies  to  the  king  and  kingdom.  Nor  did  they  stop  here.  They 
resolved,  that  until  a  bill  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York  should  pass,  the  com¬ 
mons  could  grant  the  king  no  supply,  without  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in 
them  by  their  constituents.  And  that  Charles  might  not  be  enabled,  by  any 
other  expedient,  to  support  the  government,  and  preserve  himself  independent, 
they  farther  resolved,  that  whoever  should  thereafter  advance  money  on  the 
customs,  excise,  or  hearth  money;  or  whoever  should  accept  or  buy  any 
tally  of  anticipation  upon  any  part  of  the  king’s  revenue,  should  be  adjudged 
to  hinder  the  sitting  of  parliament,  and  become  responsible  for  liis  conduct 
at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons. (2) 

Having  got  intelligence  of  these  violent  proceedings,  Charles  came  to  a 
resolution  to  prorogue  the  parliament ;  for  although  he  was  sensible,  that  the 
peers,  who  had  rejected  the  exclusion  bill,  would  still  continue  to  defend  the 
throne,  he  saw  no  hope  of  bringing  the  commons  to  any  better  temper,  and 
was  persuaded  that  their  farther  sitting  could  only  serve  to  keep  faction  alive, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  general  ferment  of  the  nation.  When  they  received 
information  of  his  design,  they  resolved,  that  whoever  advised  his  majesty  to 
prorogue  his  parliament,  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  pass  the  bill  of  exclu¬ 
sion,  was  a  betrayer  of  the  king,  an  enemy  to  the  Protestant  religion  and  to 
the  kingdom  of  England,  a  promoter  of  the  French  interest,  and  a  pensioner 
iof  France.(3)  This  furious  resolution,  and  others  of  the  same  nature,  deter- 
, mined  the  king  instantly  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  instead  of  proroguing  it. 

Both  parlies  had  now  carried  matters  so  far,  that  a  civil  war  seemed  inevi¬ 
table  unless  the  king,  contrary  to  his  fixed  resolution  of  not  interrupting  the 
line  of  succession,  should  agree  to  pass  the  bill  of  exclusion.  Charles  saw 
his  danger,  and  was  prepared  to  meet  it.  A  variety  of  circumstances,  how¬ 
ever,  conspired  to  preserve  the  nation  from  that  extremity,  and  to  fling  the 
whole  powers  of  government  finally  into  the  hands  of  the  king. 

The  PERSONAI.  CHARACTER  of  Charles,  who,  to  use  the  words  of  one  who 
knew  him  well,  with  great  quickness  of  conception,  pleasantness  of  wit,  and 
variety  of  knowledge,  “had  not  a  grain  of  pride  or  vanity  in  his  w^le  com- 
position,”(4)  had  always  rendered  him  the  idol  of  the  populace.  The  most 
affable,  best  bred  man  alive,  he  treated  his  subjects  like  noblemen,  like  gentle¬ 
men,  like  freemen  ;  not  like  vassals  or  boors.  His  professions  were  plausible, 
and  his  whole  behaviour  engaging ;  so  that  he  won  upon  the  hearts,  even  while 
he  lost  the  good  opinion  of  his  subjects ;  and  often  balanced  their  judgment 
of  things  by  their  personannclination. (5)  . 

These  qualities,  and  this  part  of  his  conduct,  went  a  great  way  to  give  the 
kinff  hold  of  the  affections  of  his  people.  But  these  were  not  all.  In  his 
public  conduct,  too,  he  studied  and  even  obtained  a  degree  of  popularity  ;  for 
although  he  often  embraced  measures  inconsistent  with  the  political  interests 
.of  the  nation,  and  sometimes  dangerous  to  the  liberty  and  religion  of  his  sub- 

(2)  Jovrnals,  Dec.  1380,  and  Jaa.  1681. 
(4)  Sir  William  Temple. 


(11  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  Hume,  vol  viii. 

(3)  .Ibid.  Jan.  10,  1681. 

<5)  Bolingbroke,  Dissertation  on  Parties. 
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jects,  he  had  never  been  found  to  persevere  obstinately  in  them,  but  had  always 
returned  into  that  path  which  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  point  out  to  him. 
And,  as  a  farther  excuse,  his  worst  measures  were  all  ascribed  to  the  bigotry 
and  arbitrary  principles  of  his  brother.  If  he  had  been  obstinate  in  denying, 
to  the  voice  of  his  commons,  the  bill  of  exclusion,  he  had  declared  himself 
ready  to  pass  any  other  bill,  that  might  be  deemed  necessary  to  secure  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his  people  during  the  reign  of  a  popish  suc¬ 
cessor,  provided  it  did  not  tend  to  alter  the  descent  of  the  crown  in  the  true 
line.  This,  by  the  nation  at  large,  was  thought  no  unreasonable  concession ; 
and,  if  accepted,  would  have  effectually  separated  the  king  from  the  duke  of 
York,  unless  he  had  changed  his  religion,  instead  of  uniting  them  together 
by  a  fear  made  common  to  both.  But  the  die  was  thrown  ;  and  the  leaders 
of  the  whig  party  were  resolved  to  hazard  all,  rather  than  hearken  to  any 
thing  short  of  absolute  exclusion.(l) 

This  violence  of  the  commons  increased  the  number  of  the  king's  friends 
among  the  people.  And  he  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  authority,  and  to  disconcert  the  de¬ 
signs  of  his  enemies.  He  represented  to  the  zealous  abettors  of  episcopacy, 
the  multitude  of  presbyterians  and  other  sectaries  who  had  entered  into  the 
whig  party,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament ;  the  encouragement  and  favour 
they  met  with,  and  the  loudness  of  their  clamours  against  popery  and  arbi¬ 
trary  power;  which,  he  insinuated,  were  intended  only  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  more  moderate  and  intelligent  part  of  the  kingdom  from  their  repub¬ 
lican  and  fanatical  views.  By  these  means,  he  made  the  nobility  and  clergy 
apprehend,  that  the  whole  scheme  for  the  abolition  of  the  church  and  mo¬ 
narchy  was  revived ;  and  that  the  same  miseries  and  oppressions  awaited 
them,  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  exposed  during  the  former,  and  yet  re¬ 
cent  usurpations  of  the  commons. 

The  memory  of  these  melancholy  times  also  united  many  cool  and  unpre¬ 
judiced  persons  to  the  crown,  and  begot  a  dread  lest  the  zeal  for  civil  liberty 
should  engraft  itself  once  more  on  religious  enthusiasm,  and  deluge  the  nation 
in  blood.  The  king  himself  seemed  not  to  be  totally  free  from  such  appre¬ 
hensions.  He  therefore  ordered  the  new  parliament  to  assemble  at  Oxford, 
that  the  whig  party  might  be  deprived  of  all  that  encouragement  and  support, 
which  they  might  otherwise  derive  from  the  vicinity  of  the  great  and  factious 
city  of  London.  The  party  themselves  afforded  a  striking  proof  of  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  king’s  fears.  Sixteen  peers,  all  violent  exclusionists,  with  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  at  their  head,  presented  a  petition  against  the  sitting  of 
the  parliament  at  Oxford ;  “  where  the  two  houses,”  they  said,  “  could  not  de¬ 
liberate  in  safety;  but  would  be  exposed  to  the  swords  of  the  papists  and 
their  adherents,  of  whom  too  many  had  crept  into  his  majesty’s  giiards.”(2) 
These  insinuations,  which  so  evidently  pointed  at  Charles  himself,  were 
thrown  out  merely  to  inflame  the  people,  not  to  persuade  the  king  of  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  parliament;  and,  instead  of  altering  his  resolution,  they  served 
only  to  confirm  him  in  the  propriety  of  it. 

In  assembling  a  new  parliament,  so  soon  as  two  months  after  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  former,  Charles  had  little  expectation  of  meeting  with  a  more 
favourable  disposition  in  the  commons.  But  he  was  desirous  to  demonstrate 
his  willingness  to  meet  that  national  assembly  ;  hoping,  if  every  method  of 
accommodation  should  fail,  that  he  would  be  the  better  enabled  to  justify 
himself  to  the  mass  of  his  people,  in  coming  to  a  final  breach  with  the  repre¬ 
sentative  body.  The  commons,  on  their  part,  might  readily  have  perceived, 
from  the  place  where  they  were  ordered  to  meet,  that  the  king  was  determined 
to  act  with  firmness.  But  they  still  flattered  themselves,  that  his  urgent  ne¬ 
cessities  and  his  love  of  ease  would  ultimately  make  him  yield  to  their  vehe¬ 
mence.  They  therefore  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  tumult  and  noise.  The 
elections  went  every  where  against  the  court ;  and  the  popular  leaders,  armed, 
and  confident  of  victory,  canic  to  Oxford  attended  by  numerous  bands  of  their 


(1)  Bumet,  Tol.  ii. 


(S)  Rennet,  vol.  iii.  James  II.  1681. 
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partisans.  The  four  members  for  the  city  of  London,  in  particular,  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  large  companies,  wearing  in  their  hats  ribands,  in  which  were  woven 
tlie  blood-stirring  words,  ./Vb  Popery!  JVo  Slavery!  The  king  also  made  a 
show  of  his  strength.  He  entered  Oxford  in  great  pomp.  His  guards  were 
regularly  mustered ;  his  party  collected  their  force  ;  and  all  things,  on  both 
sides,  wore  more  the  appearance  of  hostile  opposition,  than  of  civil  delibera¬ 
tion  or  debate.(l) 

Charles,  who  had  hitherto  addressed  his  parliaments  in  the  most  soothing 
language,  on  this  occasion  assumed  a  more  authoritative  tone.  He  reproached 
the  former  house  of  commons  with  obstinacy,  in  rejecting  his  proffered  limi¬ 
tations  :  he  expressed  a  hope  of  finding  a  better  temper  in  the  present ;  and 
he  assured  both  houses,  that,  as  he  should  use  no  arbitrary  government  him¬ 
self,  he  was  resolved  not  to  suffer  tyranny  in  others.(2)  The  commons  were 
not  overawed  by  this  appearance  of  vigour.  As  they  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  same  members  that  sat  in  the  last  parliament,  they  chose  the  same  speaker, 
and  discovered  the  same  violence  as  formerly.  They  revived  the  impeach¬ 
ment  of  Danby,  the  inquiry  into  the  popish  plot,  and  the  bill  of  exclusion. 

The  king,  who  was  offended  at  the  absurd  bigotry  of  his  brother,  and  willing 
to  agree  to  any  measure  that  might  gain  the  commons  without  breaking  the 
line  of  succession,  permitted  one  of  his  ministers  to  propose,  that  the  duke 
of  York  should  be  banished,  during  life,  five  hundred  miles  from  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  and  that,  on  the  king’s  decease,  the  next  heir,  namely, 
the  princess  of  Orange,  should  be  constituted  regent,  with  regal  power. 
This,  as  lord  Bolingbroke  humorously  observes,  was  surely  not  to  vote  the 
lion  in  the  lobby  into  the  house :  it  would  have  been  to  vote  him  out  of  the 
house  and  lobby  both,  and  only  suffer  him  to  be  called  lion  still. (3)  But  the 
past  disappointments  of  the  popular  party,  and  the  opposition  made  by  the 
court,  had  soured  their  temper  to  such  a  degree,  that  no  method  of  excluding 
the  duke,  but  their  own,  could  give  them  satisfaction.  The  king’s  proposal 
was,  therefore,  rejected  with  disdain ;  and  Charles,  thinking  he  had  now  a 
sufficient  apology  for  adopting  that  measure,  which  he  had  foreseen  would 
become  necessary,  went  privately  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  dissolved  the 
parliament.(4) 

A  sudden  clap  of  thunder  could  not  more  have  astonished  the  popular  party, 
than  did  this  bold  step.  Prepared  for  no  other  but  parliamentary  resistance, 
they  gave  all  their  towering  hopes  at  once  to  the  wind ;  and  the  great  bulwark 
of  opposition,  which  they  had  been  so  long  employed  in  raising,  quickly  va¬ 
nished  into  air.  They  were  made  sensible,  though  too  late,  that  they  had  mis¬ 
taken  the  temporizing  policy  of  Charles  for  timidity,  and  his  love  of  ease  for 
want  of  vigour.  They  found,  that  he  had  patiently  waited  until  things  should 
come  to  a  crisis  ;  and  that,  having  procured  a  national  majority  on  his  side, 
he  had  set  his  enemies  at  defiance.  No  parliament,  they  knew,  would  be 
summoned  for  some  years ;  and,  during  that  dangerous  interval,  they  foresaw 
that  the  court  would  have  every  advantage  over  a  body  of  men  disfiersed  and 
disunited.  Their  spirit  left  them  with  their  good  fortune :  fears  for  them¬ 
selves  succeeded  to  their  violence  against  the  crown.  They  were  appre¬ 
hensive  that  a  prince,  whom  they  had  offended  and  distressed,  would  use  his 
victory  with  rigour.  And  they  were  not  deceived. 

From  this  time  forward,  the  king  became  more  severe  in  his  temper,  and 
jealous  in  his  disposition.  He  immediately  concluded  a  secret  money-treaty 
with  France,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  govern  without  parliamentary  sup¬ 
plies  ;(5)  and  he  published  a  declaration,  in  vindication  of  his  late  violent 
measure.  That  declaration  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  and 
chapels  in  England  :  the  eloquence  of  the  clergy  seconded  the  arguments  of 
the  monarch ;  addresses,  full  of  expressions  of  duty  and  loyalty,  were  sent 
to  him  from  all  the  legal  societies  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  people  in  general 
seemed  to  congratulate  their  sovereign  on  his  happy  escape  from  parlia- 


(1)  Keiinet,  vol.  iii.  James  11. 1681. 

Dissertation  on  Parties^  Leiter  vii. 

(5)  Dalrymple’s  Jlppend.  James  II.  16dl< 


(2)  Journals  of  the  Lords^  March  1681. 
(4)  Burnet,  vol.  iL 
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ments!(l)  The  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  were  re¬ 
vived  ;  and  the  bench  and  the  pulpit  seemed  to  contend  with  each  other,  which 
could  show  most  zeal  for  unlimited  power  in  the  crown. 

This  was  a  strange  and  sudden  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  the  nation : 
yet,  had  the  king  pushed  his  victory  no  farther ;  had  he  been  contented  to 
enjoy  his  triumph  without  violence  or  injustice,  his  past  conduct  might  have 
admitted  of  some  apology,  and  the  abettors  of  the  prerogative  might  have 
awakened  resentment  without  kindling  indignation.  But  Charles  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  at  the  head  of  a  faction,  who  seemed  to  think  that  the  hour  of  reta¬ 
liation  was  come;  and  as  he  had  formerly  temporized  to  quiet  his  enemies, 
he  now  judged  it  necessary  to  give  way  to  the  vehemence  of  his  friends.  In 
order  to  gratify  the  established  clergy,  a  severe  prosecution  was  commenced 
against  the  presbyterians,  and  other  Protestant  sectaries  who  had  been  the 
chief  support  of  the  exclusionists  in  the  house  of  commons :  and  the  whole 
gang  of  spies,  informers,  and  false  witnesses,  who  had  been  retained  by  the 
popular  party  in  order  to  establish  the  reality  of  the  popish  plot,  and  whose 
perjuries  had  proved  fatal  to  so  many  Catholics,  were  now  enlisted  by  the 
court,  and  played  off  as  an  engine  against  their  former  patrons.  The 
royalists,  to  use  the  expression  of  a  nervous  writer,  thought  their  oppo¬ 
nents  so  much  covered  with  guilt,  that  injustice  itself  became  just  in  their 
punishment.  (2) 

Every  other  species  of  retaliation  but  this,  my  dear  Philip,  may  perhaps  be 
vindicated,  or  admit  of  some  excuse.  Let  force  revenge  the  violences  com¬ 
mitted  by  force:  let  blood  stream  for  blood ;  let  the  pillage  of  one  party  repay 
the  depredations  of  another;  let  the  persecuted,  in  their  turn,  become  perse¬ 
cutors,  and  the  fagot  mutually  flame  for  the  purgation  of  martyrs : — these  are 
but  temporary  evils,  and  may  soon  be  forgot ;  but  let  not  the  fountain  of 
justice  be  poisoned  in  its  source,  and  the  laws,  intended  to  protect  mankind, 
become  instruments  of  destruction.  This  is  the  greatest  calamity  that  can 
befall  a  nation,  famine  and  pestilence  not  excepted :  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  last  stage  of  political  degeneracy. 

In  those  times  of  general  corruption  and  abject  servility,  when  all  men 
seemed  ready  to  prostrate  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  the  citizens 
of  London  still  retained  their  bold  spirit  of  liberty  and  independency.  The 
grand  jury  had  judiciously  rejected  an  indictment  against  the  earl  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  on  account  of  the  improbability  of  the  circumstances,  after  perjury  had 
gone  its  utmost  length.  Enraged  at  this  disappointment,  the  court  enuea- 
voured  to  influence  the  election  of  the  magistrates,  and  succeeded;  but  as 
that  contest,  it  was  perceived,  might  be  to  renew  every  year,  something 
more  decisive  was  resolved  upon.  A  writ  of  Quo  Warranto  was  accordingly 
issued  against  the  city :  that  is,  an  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  a  corporation 
charter,  which  is  presumed  to  be  defective,  or  to  have  been  forfeited  by  some 
offence  to  be  proved  in  the  course  of  suit.  And  although  the  cause  of  the 
city  was  powerfully  defended,  and  the  offences  pleaded  against  it  of  the  most 
frivolous  kind,  judgment  was  given  in  favour  of  the  crown. (3)  The  aldermen 
and  common-council,  in  humble  supplication,  waited  upon  the  king;  and 
Charles,  who  had  now  obtained  his  end,  agreed  to  restore  their  charier,  but 
on  such  terms  as  would  put  the  proud  capital  entirely  in  his  power.  He 
reserved  to  himself  the  approbation  of  the  principal  magistrates ;  with  this 
special  proviso,  that  should  his  majesty  twice  disapprove  of  the  lord-mayor 
or  sheriffs  elected,  he  might,  by  his  own  commission,  appoint  others  in  their 
room. 

Filled  with  consternation  at  the  fate  of  London,  and  convinced  how  ineffec¬ 
tual  a  contest  with  the  court  would  prove,  most  of  the  other  corporations  in 


(6)  This  remarkable  change,  as  Burnet  very  judiciously  observes,  shows  how  little  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  popular  humours,  which  “  have  their  ebbings  and  their  fiowings,  their  hot  and  cold  fits,  almost 
as  certainly  as  seas  or  fevers.’’  Hist,  of  his  Own  Timesy  vol.  ii. 

(2)  Macpherson,  Hist.  Brit.  chap.  vi. 

(3)  Soon  after  the  revolution,  this  judgment  was  reversed  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  it  was  at  the  same 
time  enacted,  that  the  privileges  of  the  city  of  London  shall  never  be  forfeited  by  any  delinquency  wAial- 
ever  in  the  members  of  the  corporation.  Stat.  2  Will,  and  Mary. 
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England  surrendered  their  charters  into  the  king’s  hands,  and  paid  large 
sums  for  such  new  ones  as  he  was  pleased  to  frame.  By  these  means  a  fatal 
stab  was  given  to  the  constitution.  The  nomination  of  all  the  civil  magis¬ 
trates,  with  the  disposal  of  all  offices  of  power  or  profit,  in  every  corporation 
in  the  kingdom,  was  in  a  manner  vested  in  the  crown ;  and  as  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  house  of  commons  are  chosen  by  the  boroughs,  the 
court  was  made  sure  of  an  undisputed  majority.  A  perfect  despotism  was 
established. 

In  such  times,  when  it  was  become  dangerous  even  to  complain,  resistance 
might  be  imprudent ;  but  no  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  legal  liberty  could 
be  criminal  in  men  who  had  been  born  free.  A  project  of  this  kind  had  for 
some  time  been  entertained  by  a  set  of  determined  men,  among  whom  were 
some  of  the  heads  of  the  country  party,  though  various  causes  had  hitherto 
prevented  it  from  being  brought  to  maturity ;  particularly  the  impeachment 
of  the  earl  of  Sliaftesburj^,  the  framer  of  the  plot,  and  his  unexpected  depart¬ 
ure  for  Holland,  where  he  soon  after  died.  But  the  zeal  of  the  conspirators, 
which  had  begun  to  languish,  was  rekindled  by  the  seizure  of  the  corporation 
charters,  and  a  regular  plan  for  an  insurrection  was  formed.  This  business 
was  committed  to  a  council  of  six;  the  members  of  which  were,  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  the  king's  natural  son,  lord  Russell,  son  of  the  earl  of  Bedford, 
the  earl  of  Essex,  lord  Howard,  the  famous  Algernon  Sidney,  and  John 
Hampden,  grandson  of  the  illustrious  patriot  of  that  name. 

These  men  had  concerted  an  insurrection  in  the  city  of  London,  where 
their  influence  was  great ;  in  Scotland,  by  an  agreement  with  the  earl  of 
Argyle,  who  engaged  to  bring  the  covenanters  into  the  fleld ;  and  in  the 
west  of  England,  by  the  assistance  of  the  friends  of  liberty  in  that  quarter. 
They  had  even  taken  measures  for  surprising  the  king’s  guards,  though 
without  any  design  of  hurting  his  person ;  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York, 
and  the  redress  of  grievances,  which  they  had  found  could  not  be  obtained 
in  a  parliamentary  way,  being  all  they  proposed  by  rising  in  arms.  Sidney 
and  Essex,  indeed,  are  said  to  have  embraced  the  idea  of  a  republic ;  but 
Russell  and  Hampden,  the  more  moderate  and  popular  conspirators,  had  no 
views  but  the  restoration  of  the  broken  constitution  of  their  country,  and  the 
securing  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  nation. 

While  these  important  objects  were  in  contemplation,  but  before  any  blow 
had  been  struck,  or  even  the  time  fixed  for  such  a  purpose,  the  patriotic  con¬ 
spirators  were  betrayed  by  one  of  their  associates, .named  Rumsey.  Lord 
Howard,  a  man  of  no  principle,  and  in  needy  circumstances,  also  became 
evidence  for  the  crown,  in  hopes  of  pardon  and  reward.  Others  of  less  note 
followed  the  infamous  example.  On  their  combined  evidence  several  of  the 
conspirators  were  seized,  condemned,  and  executed.  Among  these,  the  most 
distinguished  were  Russell  and  Sidney.  Both  died  with  the  intrepidity  of 
men  who  had  resolved  to  hazard  their  lives  in  the  field,  in  order  to  break  the 
fetters  of  slavery,  and  rescue  themselves  and  their  fellow-subjects  from  an 
ignominious  despotism. (l)  Monmouth,  who  had  absconded,  surrendered  on 
a  promise  of  pardon  ;  Essex  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  the  tower ;  and  sufficient 
proof  not  being  found  against  Hampden  to  make  his  crime  capital,  he  was 
loaded  with  an  exorbitant  fine ;  which,  as  it  was  beyond  his  ability  to  pay, 
was  equivalent  to  the  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment. (2) 


(1)  "Lox^  Hist,  of  th-p.  Rye.  house  Plot.  St.nfe  Trials,  vo\.  m.  Law,  if  not  justice,  was  violated, 

in  order  to  procure  the  condemnation  of  Sidney,  whose  talents  the  king  feared.  Russell’s  popularity 
proved  no  loss  fatal  to  him.  He  was  universally  adored  by  the  nation,  and  therefore  a  necessary  victim 
in  such  times.  Charles  accordingly  resisted  every  altein|>t  to  save  him ;  for  he  scorned,  on  his  trial,  to 
deny  his  share  in  the  conceried  insurrection.  In  vain  did  lady  Russell,  the  daughter  of  the  loyal  and  vir¬ 
tuous  Southampton,  throw  herself  at  the  royal  feet,  and  crave  mercy  for  her  husband  ;  in  vain  did  the 
earl  of  Bedford  offer  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  through  the  mediation  of  the  all-prevailing  dutchess  of 
Portsmouth,  for  the  life  of  his  son.  The  king  was  inexorable.  And  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  all  farther 
imporuinity,  he  said,  in  reply  to  live  earl  of  Dartmouth,  one  of  his  favourite  courtiers,  and  lord  Russell’s 
declared  enemy,  but  who  yet  advised  a  pardon— “  I  must  liave  his  life,  or  he  will  have  mine!”  (Dalrym 
pie’s  and  Mem.  parti.)  “  My  death,”  said  Russell,  with  a  consolatory  prescience,  when  he  found 

his  fate  was  inevitable,  “  will  be  of  more  service  to  my  country  than  my  life  could  have  been !”  Id.  ibid. 

(2)  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  The  severity  of  Charles,  in  punishing  these  over-zealous  friends  of  freedom,  seems 
to  have  been  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the  whole  popular  party ;  and  unfortunatety  for  the  criminalSi 
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The  defeating  of  this  conspiracy,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rye-house 
Plot,  contributed  still  farther  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  government,  already 
too  strong.  The  king  was  universally  congratulated  on  his  escape ;  new 
addresses  were  presented  to  him ;  and  the  doctrine  of  implicit  submission  to 
the  civil  magistrate,  or  an  unlimited  passive  obedience,  was  more  openly 
taught.  The  heads  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  under  pretence  of  condemn¬ 
ing  certain  doctrines,  which  they  denominated  republican,  went  even  so  far 
as  to  pass  a  solemn  decree  in  favour  of  absolute  monarchy.  The  persecution 
was  renewed  against  the  Protestant  sectaries,  and  all  the  most  zealous  friends 
of  freedom,  who  were  persecuted  with  the  utmost  severity.  The  perversion 
of  justice  was  carried  to  a  still  greater  excess  by  the  court ;  and  the  duke  of 
York  was  recalled  from  Scotland,  and  restored  to  the  office  of  high  admiral, 
without  taking  the  test. 

This  violation  of  an  express  act  of  parliament  could  not  fail  to  give  offence 
to  the  more  discerning  part  of  the  nation;  but  the  duke’s  arbitrary  counsels, 
and  the  great  favour  and  indulgence  shown  to  the  Catholics,  through  his  influ¬ 
ence,  were  more  general  causes  of  complaint.  He  indeed  held  entirely  the 
reins  of  government,  and  left  the  king  to  pursue  his  favourite  amusements; 
to  loiter  with  his  mistresses,  and  laugh  with  his  courtiers.  Hence  the  cele¬ 
brated  saying  of  Waller: — “The  king  is  not  only  desirous  that  the  duke 
should  succeed  him,  but  is  resolved,  out  of  spite  to  his  parliament,  to  make 
him  reign  even  in  his  lifetime.” 

Apprehensive,  however,  of  new  conspiracies,  or  secretly  struck  with  the 
iniquity  of  his  administration,  Charles  is  said  seriously  to'have  projected  a 
change  of  measures.  He  was  frequently  overheard  to  remonstrate  warmly 
with  his  brother;  and  on  finding  him  obstinate  in  his  violent  counsels,  he 
resolved  once  more  to  banish  him  the  court,  to  call  a  parliament,  and  throw 
himself  wholly  on  the  affections  of  his  people.  While  resolving  this  idea, 
he  was  seized  with  a  fit,  resembling  an  apoplexy;  which,  after  an  interval  of 
reason,  carried  him  off  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  not  without  sus¬ 
picions  of  poison.(l)  These  suspicions  fell  not  on  the  duke  of  York,  but  on 
some  of  the  dutchess  of  Portsmouth’s  Roman  Catholic  servants ;  who  are 
supposed  to  have  been  worked  upon  by  her  confessor,  to  whom  she  had  com¬ 
municated  the  king’s  intentions,  or  by  those  her  confessor  had  trusted  with 
the  secret. (2) 

The  great  lines  of  Charles’s  character  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  deli¬ 
neate.  As  a  prince,  he  was  void  of  ambition,  and  destitute  of  a  proper  sense 
of  his  dignity,  in  relation  to  foreign  politics.  In  regard  to  domestic  politics, 
he  was  able  and  artful,  but  mean  and  disingenuous.  As  a  husband  he  was 
unfaithful,  and  neglectful  of  the  queen’s  person,  as  well  as  of  the  respect  due 
to  her  character.  As  a  gentleman  and  companion,  he  was  elegant,  easy,  gay, 
and  facetious ;  but  having  little  sensibility  of  heart,  and  a  very  bad  opinion 
of  human  nature,  he  appears  to  have  been  incapable  of  friendship  or  grati- 
vtude.  As  a  lover,  however,  he  was  generous,  and  seemingly  even  affectionate. 
He  recommended,  with  his  latest  breath,  the  dutchess  of  Portsmouth,  whom 
he  had  loaded  with  benefits,  and  her  son,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  to  his  brother : 
and  he  earnestly  requested  him  not  to  let  poor  Nell  starve  !(3)  This  was 
Nell  Gwyn,  whom  the  king  had  formerly  taken  from  the  stage ;  and  who, 
though  no  longer  regarded  as  a  mistress,  had  still  served  to  amuse  him  in  a 
vacant  hour.(4)  So  warm  an  attachment,  in  his  last  moments,  to  the  objects 
of  an  unlawful  passion,  has  been  regarded,  by  a  great  divine  and  popular 
historian,  as  a  lilemish  in  the  character  of  Charles.  But  the  philosopher 
judges  differently :  he  is  glad  to  find,  that  so  profligate  a  prince  was  capable 
of  any  sincere  attachment;  and  considers  even  this  sympathy  with  the 

a  conspiracy. of  an  inferior  kind,  which  aimed  at  the  king’s  life,  being  discovered  at  the  same  time,  afforded 
him  too  good  a  prete.\t  for  his  rigour.  The  assassination  plot  was  confounded,  on  all  the  trials,  with  tliat 
for  an  insurrection. 

(1)  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  (2)  Id.  ibid.  (31  Burnet,  ubi  sup. 

(41  U  may  seem  somewhat  unaccountable  that  Charles,  after  so  long  an  acquaintance,  should  have  left 
Nell  in  suph  a  necessitous  condition,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  starving.  But  this  request  must  only  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  solicitous  expression  of  tenderness. 
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objects  of  sensuality,  when  the  illusions  of  sense  could  no  longer  deceive, 
as  an  honour  to  his  memory. 

The  religion  of  Charles,  and  his  receiving  the  sacrament,  on  his  death-bed, 
from  Huddleston,  a  popish  priest,  while  he  refused  it  from  the  divines  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  disregarded  their  exhortations,  have  also  afforded 
matter  of  reproach  and  altercation.  But  if  the  king  was  really  a  Roman 
Catholic,  as  is  generally  believed,  and  as  I  have  ventured  to  affirm  on  respect¬ 
able  authorities, (1)  he  could  neither  be  blamed  for  concealing  his  religion  from 
his  subjects,  nor  for  dying  in  that  faith  which  he  had  embraced.  If,  as  others 
contend,  he  was  not  a  Catholic,-  his  brother  took  a  very  extraordinary  step, 
in  making  him  die  in  the  Romish  communion.  But  if  he  was  so  weak,  when 
Huddleston  was  introduced  to  him  by  the  duke  of  York,  as  to  be  unable  to 
refuse  compliance ;  if  he  agreed  to  receive  the  sacrament  from  the  divines 
of  the  church  of  England,  but  had  not  power  to  swallow  the  elements  ;(2) 
these  circumstances  prove  nothing  but  his  own  feeble  condition,  and  the  blind 
bigotry  of  his  brother.  The  truth,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  Charles,  while 
in  high  health,  was  of  no  particular  religion ;  but  that,  having  been  early  ini¬ 
tiated  in  the  Catholic  faith,  he  always  fled  to  the  altar  of  superstition  when 
his  spirits  were  low,  or  when  his  life  was  thought  in  danger. 

We  must  now,  my  dear  Philip,  return  to  the  line  of  general  history,  and 
examine  the  farther  progress  of  the  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.,  before  we  carry 
lower  the  affairs  of  England. 


LETTER  XV, 

general  Fiezio  of  the  Affairs  on  the  Continent,  from  the  Peace  of  JVimeguen,  tn 
1678,  to  the  League  of  Augsburg,  in  1687. 

The  peace  of  Nimeguen,  as  might  have  been  foreseen  by  the  allies,  instead 
of  setting  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.,  only  left  him  leisure  to 
perfect  that  scheme  of  universal  monarchy,  or  absolute  sovereignty,  in  Eu¬ 
rope  at  least,  into  which  he  was  flattered  by  his  poets  and  orators ;  and  which, 
at  length,  roused  a  new  and  more  powerful  confederacy  against  him.  While 
the  empire,  Spain,  and  Holland  disbanded  their  supernumerary  troops,  Lewis 
still  kept  up  all  his :  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace,  he  maintained  a  formida¬ 
ble  army,  and  acted  as  if  he  had  been  already  the  sole  sovereign  in  Europe, 
and  all  other  princes  but  his  vassals.  He  established  judicatures  for  reuniting 
such  territories  as  had  anciently  depended  upon  the  three  bishopricks,  Metz, 
Toul,  and  Verdun ;  upon  Alsace,  or  any  of  his  late  conquests.  These  arbi¬ 
trary  courts  inquired  into  titles  buried  in  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  they 
cited  the  neighbouring  princes,  and  even  the  king  of  Spain,  to  appear  before 
them,  and  to  render  homage  to  the  king  of  France,  or  to  behold  the  confisca¬ 
tion  of  their  possessions. 

No  European  prince,  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  had  acted  so  much 
like  a  master  and  a  judge  as  Lewis  XIV.  The  elector  palatine,  and  the 
elector  of  Treves,  were  divested  of  the  signories  of  Falkenberg,  Germer- 
sheim,  Valdentz,  and  other  places,  by  his  imperious  tribunals;  and  he  laid 
claim  to  the  ancient  and  free  city  of  Strasburg,  as  the  capital  of  Alsace. 
This  large  and  rich  city,  which  was  the  mistress  of  the  Rhine  by  means  of 
its  bridge  over  that  river,  had  long  attracted  the  eye  of  the  French  monarch : 
and  his  minister  Louvois,  by  the  most  artful  conduct,  at  last  put  him  in  pos¬ 
session  of  it.  He  ordered  troops  to  enter  Lorrain,  Franche-Comte,  and 
Alsace,  under  pretence  of  employing  them  in  working  on  the  fortifications  in 
these  provinces.  But,  according  to  concert,  they  all  assembled  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Strasburg,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  took 

(1)  Burnet,  Halifax,  Hume,  &c.  In  confirmation  of  these  authorities,  see  Barillon's  Letter  to  Lewis 
X7K.,  Feb.  18, 168.'),  in  Dalrymple’s  Append. 

(2)  Maepherson,  Hist.  Brit.  vol.  i.  chap.  iv. 
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possession  of  the  ground  between  the  Rhine  and  the  city,  as  well  as  of  the 
redoubt  that  covered  the  bridge.  Louvois  appeared  at  their  head,  and  de¬ 
manded  that  the  town  should  be  put  under  the  protection  of  his  master. 
The  magistrates  had  been  corrupted :  the  inhabitants  were  all  consternation : 
the  city  opened  its  gates,  after  having  secured  its  privileges  by  capitulation. 
Vauban,  who  had  fortified  so  many  places,  here  exhausted  his  art,  and  ren¬ 
dered  Strasburg  the  strongest  barrier  of  France.(l) 

Nor  did  Lewis  behave  with  less  arrogance  on  the  side  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries.  He  demanded  the  country  of  Alost  from  the  Spaniards,  on  the  most 
frivolous,  and  even  ridiculous  pretence.  His  minister,  he  said,  had  forgot  to 
insert  it  in  the  articles  of  peace ;  and  as  it  was  not  immediately  yielded  to 
him,  he  blockaded  Luxemburg. (2)  Alarmed  at  these  ambitious  pretensions, 
the  empire.  Spain,  and  Holland  began  to  take  measures  for  restraining  the 
encroachments  of  France.  But  Spain  was  yet  too  feeble  to  enter  upon  a  new 
war,  and  the  imperial  armies  were  required  in  another  quarter,  to  oppose  a 
more  pressing  danger. 

The  Hungarians,  whose  privileges  Leopold  had  never  sufficiently  respected, 
had  again  broke  out  into  rebellion ;  and  Tekeli,  the  head  of  the  insurgents, 
had  called  in  the  Turks  to  the  support  of  his  countrymen.  By  the  assistance 
of  the  basha  of  Buda,  he  ravaged  Silesia,  and  reduced  many  important  places 
in  Hungary :  while  Mahomet  IV.,  the  reigning  sultan,  was  preparing  the 
most  formidable  force  that  the  Ottoman  empire  had  ever  sent  against 
Christendom. 

Leopold,  foreseeing  that  the  gathering  storm  would  finally  break  upon 
Germany,  besides  demanding  the  assistance  of  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  John  Sobieski,  king  of 
Poland.  Meanwhile,  the  grand  vizier,  Kara  Mustapha,  passing  through  Hun¬ 
gary,  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  janizaries,  thirty  thousand  spahis,  and  two 
hundred  thousand  common  men  assembled  for  the  occasion,  with  baggage 
and  artillery  in  proportion  to  such  a  multitude,  advanced  towards  Vienna. 
The  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  commanded  the  imperial  forces,  attempted  in  vain 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  invader.  The  Turks,  under  the  grand  vizier, 
took  the  right  of  the  Danube,  and  Tekeli,  with  the  Hungarians,  the  left. 
Seeing  his  capital  threatened  on  every  side,  the  emperor  retired  first  to  Lintz, 
and  afterward  to  Passau.  Two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  followed  the  court, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  seen,  on  all  sides,  but  fugitives,  equipages,  and  car¬ 
riages  laden  with  moveables. (3)  The  whole  empire  w'as  thrown  into  con¬ 
sternation. 

The  garrison  of  Vienna  amounted  to  about  fifteen  thousand  men ;  and  the 
citizens  able  to  bear  arms,  to  near  fifty  thousand.  The  Turks  invested  the 
town  on  the  17th  of  July;  and  they  had  not  only  destroyed  the  suburbs,  but 
made  a  breach  in  the  body  of  the  place  by  the  first  of  September.  The  duke 
of  Lorrain  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  prevent  the  Hungarians  from  joining 
the  Turks,  but  was  unable  to  lend  the  garrison  any  relief ;  and  an  assault 
was  every  moment  expected,  when  a  deliverer  appeared.  John  Sobieski,  kino- 
of  Poland,  having  joined  his  troops  to  those  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  the 
Circles,  made  a  signal  to  the  besieged  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  Calem- 
berg,  and  inspired  them  with  new  hopes.  Kara  Mustapha,  who,  from  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  Christians,  had  neglected  to  push  the  assault,  and  who,  amid 
the  progress  of  ruin,  had  wantoned  in  luxury,  was  now  made  sensible  of  his 
mistake,  when  too  late  to  repair  it. 

The  Christians,  to  the  number  of  sixty-four  thousand,  descended  the 
mountain,  under  the  command  of  the  king  of  Poland,  the  duke  of  Lorrain, 
and  an  incredible  number  of  German  princes.  The  grand  vizier  advanced  to 
meet  them  at  the  head  of  the  main  body  of  the  Turkish  army,  while  he 
ordered  an  assault  to  be  made  upon  the  city  with  twenty  thousand  men,  who 
were  left  in  the  trenches.  The  assault  failed;  and  the  Turks,  being  seized 
with  a  panic,  were  routed  almost  without  resistance.  Only  five  hundred  of 

(1)  Hist.  iTMlsaceftiv.xxiii.  Voltaire,  SiVcJe,  chap.  xiii.  (3)  Voltaire,  ubi  sup. 

(3'  Annul,  de  I’Emp.  tom.  ii.  Uarre,  tom.  x. 
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the  victors  fell,  and  not  above  one  thousand  of  the  vanquished.  And  so  great 
was  the  terror,  and  so  precipitate  the  flight,  of  the  infidels,  that  they  abandoned 
not  only  their  tents,  artillery,  and  baggage,  but  left  behind  them  even  the 
famous  standard  of  Mahomet,  which  was  sent  as  a  present  to  the  pope  !(1) 
The  Turks  received  another  defeat  in  the  plain  of  Barcan ;  and  all  Hungary, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Danube,  was  recovered  by  the  imperial  arms. 

The  king  of  France,  who  had  supported  the  malecontents  in  Hungary,  and 
who  encouraged  the  invasion  of  the  Turks,  raised  however  the  blockade  of 
Luxemburg,  when  they  approached  Vienna.  “  I  will  never,”  said  he, 
“  attack  a  Christian  prince,  while  Christendom  is  in  danger  from  the  infi¬ 
dels. ”(2)  He  was  confident  when  he  made  his  declaration,  that  the  imperial 
city  would  be  taken,  and  had  an  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  ready 
to  oppose  the  farther  progress  of  those  very  Turks  whom  he  had  invited 
thither!  By  becoming  the  protector  of  the  empire,  he  hoped  to  get  his 
son  elected  king  of  the  Romans.(3)  But  this  scheme  being  defeated,  and 
the  apprehensions  of  Christendom  removed  by  the  relief  of  Vienna  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Turks,  Lewis  returned  to  the  siege  of  Luxemburg;  and 
reduced,  in  a  short  time,  not  only  that  place,  but  also  Courtray  and  Dix- 
mude. 

Enraged  at  these  violences,  the  Spaniards  declared  war,  and  attempted  to 
retaliate.  And  the  prince  of  Orange  was  eager  for  a  general  confederacy 
against  France ;  but  not  being  able  to  induce  his  uncle,  the  king  of  England, 
to  take  part  in  it,  he  laid  aside  the  design.  The  emperor,  still  deeply  involved 
in  the  war  with  the  Turks  and  Hungarians,  could  make  no  effort  on  the  side 
of  Flanders ;  and  the  Spaniards  alone  were  unequal  to  the  contest  in  which, 
forgetting  their  weakness,  they  had  rashly  engaged.  A  truce  of  twenty  years 
was,  therefore,  concluded  by  Spain  and  the  empire  with  France  at  Ratisbon. 
The  principal  articles  of  this  temporary  treaty  were,  that  Lewis  should  restore 
Courtray  and  Dixmude,  but  retain  possession  of  Luxemburg,  Strasburg,  the 
fortress  of  Kehl,  and  part  of  the  reunions  made  by  his  arbitrary  courts  esta¬ 
blished  at  Metz  and  Brisac.(4) 

The  glory  and  greatness  of  the  French  monarch  were  still  farther  extended 
by  means  of  his  naval  power.  He  had  now  raised  his  lately  created  marine 
to  a  degree  of  force  that  exceeded  the  hopes  of  France,  and  increased  the 
fears  of  Europe.  He  had  upwards  of  a  hundred  ships  of  the  line,  and  sixty 
thousand  seamen. (5)  The  magnificent  port  of  Toulon,  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  was  constructed  at  an  immense  expense ;  and  that  of  Brest,  upon  the 
ocean,  was  formed  on  as  extensive  a  plan.  Dunkirk  and  Havre-de-Grace 
were  filled  with  ships ;  and  Rochefort,  in  spite  of  nature,  was  converted  into 
a  convenient  harbour.  Nor  did  Lewis,  though  engaged  in  no  naval  war, 
allow  his  ships  to  lie  inactive  in  these  ports.  He  sent  out  squadrons,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  to  clear  the  seas  of  the  Barbary  pirates ;  he  ordered  Algiers 
twice  to  be  bombarded ;  and  he  had  the  pleasure  not  only  of  humbling  that 
haughty  predatory  city,  and  of  obliging  the  Algerines  to  release  all  their 
Christian  slaves,  but  of  subjecting  Tunis  and  Tripoli  to  the  same  condi¬ 
tions. (6) 

The  republic  of  Genoa,  for  a  slight  offence,  was  no  less  severely  treated 
than  Algiers.  The  Genoese  were  accused  of  having  sold  bombs  and  gun¬ 
powder  to  the  Algerines,  and  they  had  farther  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Lewis,  by  engaging  to  build  four  galleys  for  the  Spaniards.  He  commanded 
them,  under  pain  of  his  resentment,  not  to  launch  those  galleys.  Incensed 
at  this  insult  on  their  independency,  the  Genoese  paid  no  regard  to  the  me¬ 
nace.  They  seemed  even  desirous  to  show  their  contempt  of  such  arrogance ; 
but  they  had  soon  occasion  to  repent  their  temerity.  Fourteen  ships  of  the 
line,  twenty  galleys,  ten  bomb-ketches,  and  several  frigates,  immediately 
sailed  from  Toulon,  under  old  du  Quesne ;  and  appearing  before  Genoa, 
suddenly  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins  part  of  those  magnificent  buildings, 


(1)  Annal.  de  I'Emp.  lorn.  ii.  Barre,  tom.  x. 
(3)  Voltaire,  ubi  sup. 

(5)  Voltaire,  Sidde,  chap.  xiii. 


(2)  Voltaire,  SiScle,  chap.  xiii. 

(4)  Dumont,  Corv.  Dijilom.  tom.  vii. 
6)  Id.  ibid. 
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which  have  obtained  for  that  city  th^  appellation  of  proud.  Four  thousand 
men  were  landed,  and  the  suburb  of  bt.  Peter  d’ Arena  was  burned.  It  now 
became  necessary  for  the  Genoese  to  make  submissions,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  total  destruction  of  their  capital.  Lewis  demanded  that  the  doge,  and 
four  of  the  principal  senators,  should  come  and  implore  his  clemency  in  his 
palace  at  Versailles;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Genoese  from  eluding  this 
satisfaction,  or  depriving  him  of  any  part  of  his  triumph,  he  insisted  that  the 
doge,  who  should  be  sent  to  deprecate  his  vengeance,  should  be  continued  in 
office,  notwithstanding  the  perpetual  law  of  the  republic,  by  which  a  doge  is 
deprived  of  his  dignity  the  moment  he  quits  the  city.(l)  These  humiliating 
conditions  were  complied  with.  Imperiale  Lascaro,  doge  of  Genoa,  in  his 
ceremonial  habit,  accompanied  by  four  of  the  principal  senators,  appeared 
before  Lewis  in  a  supplicating  posture.  The  doge,  who  was  a  man  of  wit 
and  vivacity,  on  being  asked  by  the  French  courtiers  what  he  saw  most 
extraordinary  at  Versailles,  very  pointedly  replied — “  To  see  myself  here !” 

The  grandeur  of  Lewis  XIV.  was  now  at  its  highest  point  of  elevation; 
but  the  sinews  of  his  real  power  were  already  somewhat  slackened,  by  the 
death  of  the  great  Colbert.  That  excellent  minister,  to  whom  France  owes 
her  most  valuable  manufactures,  her  commerce,  and  her  navy,  had  enabled 
his  master,  by  the  order  and  economy  with  which  he  conducted  the  finances, 
to  support  the  most  expensive  wars ;  to  dazzle  with  his  pomp  all  the  nations 
of  Europe ;  and  to  corrupt  its  principal  courts,  without  distressing  his  people. 
He  has,  however,  been  accused  of  not  sufficiently  encouraging  agriculture, 
and  of  paying  too  much  attention  to  the  manufactures  connected  with  luxury. 
But  these,  which  for  a  time  made  all  her  neighbours  in  a  manner  tributary  to 
France,  he  was  sensible,  only  could  supply  the  excessive  drain  of  war,  and 
the  ostentatious  waste  of  the  king.  He  was  not  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own 
judgment.  The  necessities  of  the  state  obliged  him  to  adopt  a  temporary 
policy ;  and  to  encourage  the  more  sumptuous  manufactures  at  the  expense 
of  general  industry,  and  consequently  of  population. 

But  in  the  prosecution  of  this  system,  which,  though  radically  defective, 
was  the  best  that  could  be  adopted  in  such  circumstances,  Colbert  employed 
the  wisest  measures.  He  not  only  established  the  most  ingenious  and  least 
known  manufactures,  such  as  silks,  velvets,  laces,  tapestries,  carpets ;  but  he 
established  them  in  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  places,  and  encouraged, 
without  distinction,  persons  of  all  nations  and  all  religions.  Above  the  rest, 
the  Hugonots,  or  French  Protestants,  seemed  to  claim  his  attention.  Having 
long  lost  their  political  consequence,  they  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  manu¬ 
factures.  They  every  where  recommended  themselves  by  their  industry  and 
ingenuity,  which  were  often  rewarded  with  great  opulence.  This  opulence 
begot  envy  ;  envy  produced  jealousy  ;  and  soon  after  the  death  of  Colbert, 
who  had  always  protected  and  patronised  them,  these  useful  and  ingenious 
sectaries,  without  the  imputation  of  any  crime,  were  exposed  to  a  cruel  and 
impolitic  persecution,  which  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
their  native  country. 

This  persecution,  whose  progress  was  marked  by  the  revocation  of  the 
famous  edict  of  Nantz,  which  secured  to  the  French  Protestants  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  was  understood  to  be  perpetual,  throws  peculiar 
disgrace  on  the  polished  court  and  enlightened  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  Even 
before  the  revocation  of  that  edict,  so  blindly  bigoted,  or  violent  and  short¬ 
sighted,  were  the  French  ministers,  that  the  Protestants  were  not  only 
excluded  from  all  civil  employments,  but  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any 
share  in  the  principal  silk  manufactories,  though  they  only  could  carry  them 
on  to  advantage  !(2) 

One  might  think,  from  such  regulations,  that  those  ministers  had  lived  in 
the  darkest  ages,  or  were  determined  to  ruin  the  state.  Nor  were  their 
ordinances,  after  repealing  the  edict  of  Nantz,  less  impolitic  or  absurd.  They 
banished  all  the  Protestant  pastors,  without  once  suspecting  the  flock  would 


(1)  Voltaire,  ubl  sup. 


(2)  Mem.  de  Moailles,  par  l'Abb£  Millot,  tom.  i 
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follow  them :  and  when  that  evil  was  perceived,  it  was  ineffectually  decreed, 
that  such  as  attempted  to  leave  the  kingdom  should  be  sent  to  the  galleys. 
Those  who  remained,  were  prohibited  even  the  private  exercise  of  their 
religion  on  pain  of  death;  and,  by  a  singular  piece  of  barbarity,  the  children 
of  Protestants  were  ordered  to  be  taken  from  their  parents,  and  committed 
to  their  nearest  Catholic  relations ;  or,  in  default  of  those,  to  such  other  good 
Catholics  as  the  judges  should  appoint  for  tlieir  education.  All  the  terrors 
of  military  execution,  and  all  the  artifices  of  priestcraft,  were  employed  to 
make  converts ;  and  such  as  relapsed,  were  sentenced  to  the  most  cruel  pu¬ 
nishments.  A  twentieth  part  of  the  whole  body  was  put  to  death  in  a  short 
time,  and  a  price  was  set  on  the  heads  of  the  rest,  who  were  hunted  like  wild 
beasts  upon  the  mountains. (1) 

By  these  severities,  in  spite  of  the  guards  that  were  placed  on  the  frontiers, 
and  every  other  tyrannical  restraint,  France  was  deprived  of  near  six  hundred 
thousand  of  her  most  valuable  inhabitants,  who  carried  their  wealth,  their 
industry,  and  their  skill  in  ingenious  manufactures,  into  England,  Holland, 
and  Germany ;  where  Lewis  XIV.  found,  in  his  own  fugitive,  and  once 
faithful  subjects,  not  only  formidable  rivals  in  commerce,  but  powerful 
enemies  burning  with  revenge,  and  gallant  soldiers  ready  to  set  bounds  to  his 
ambition. 

But  while  Lewis  thus  persecuted  the  French  Protestants,  contrary  to  all 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  sound  policy,  he  was  no  dupe  to  the  court  of 
Rome.  On  the  contrary,  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  mortify  Innocent 
XL,  a  man  of  virtue  and  abilities,  who  now  filled  the  papal  chair.  He  carried 
ecclesiastical  disputes  with  him  as  far  as  possible,  without  separating  the 
Gallican  church  entirely  from  the  apostolic  see.  In  civil  affairs,  the  contest 
was  still  warmer,  and  took  its  rise  from  a  singular  abuse.  The  ambassadors 
of  popish  princes  at  Rome  extended  what  they  called  their  quarters,  or  the 
right  of  freedom  and  asylum,  to  a  great  distance  from  their  houses.  This 
pernicious  privilege  rendered  one-half  of  Rome  a  certain  refuge  for  all  sorts 
of  criminals ;  and,  by  another  privilege,  as  whatever  entered  Ro.me  under  the 
sanction  of  an  ambassador’s  name,  paid  no  duty,  the  trade  of  the  city  suffered, 
and  the  state  was  defrauded  of  its  revenue.  In  order  to  remedy  these  abuses, 
Innocent  prevailed  on  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain  to  forego  such 
odious  rights :  and  an  application  to  the  same  purpose  was  made  to  the  king 
of  France,  entreating  him  to  concur  with  the  other  princes  in  promoting  the 
tranquillity  and  good  order  of  Rome.  Lewis,  who  was  already  dissatisfied 
with  the  pope,  haughtily  replied,  that  he  had  never  made  the  conduct  of  others 
an  example  to  himself ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  make  himself  an  example 
to  others  !(2)  He  accordingly  sent  his  ambassador  to  Rome,  surrounded 
with  guards  and  other  armed  attendants  ;  and  Innocent  was  able  to  oppose 
him  oidy  with  excommunications. 

This  triumph  over  the  spiritual  father  of  Christendom  was  the  last  insult 
on  the  dignity  of  sovereigns,  which  Lewis  XIV.  was  suffered  to  commit  with 
impunity.  The  emperor  had  taken  Buda  from  the  Turks,  after  an  obstinate 
siege  :  he  had  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter  at  Mohatz:  he  had  entirely 
subdued  the  Hungarian  malecontents  :  he  had  even  got  the  crown  of  Hungary 
declared  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Austria,  and  his  son  Joseph  proclaimed 
king  of  that  country.  Though  still  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  infidels, 
he  had  now  leisure  to  turn  his  eye  towards  France ;  nor  could  he  do  it  with 
indifference.  The  same  vainglorious  ambition  which  had  prompted  Lewis 
to  tyrannize  over  the  pope,  and  to  persecute  his  Protestant  subjects,  that,  to 
use  the  language  of  his  historians,  as  there  was  one  king  there  might  be  but 
ONE  religion  in  the  monarchy,  and  which  justly  alarmed  all  Germany  and 
the  North,  at  length  awakened  the  resentment  of  Leopold. 

A  league  had  been  already  concluded  by  the  whole  empire  at  Augsburg,  in 
order  to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  France,  and  to  vindicate  the  objects 


(1)  de  JVoaiUes,  par  I’Abbi  Millot,  tom.  i.  See  also  Voltaire,  Siicle,  chap,  xxxil. 

(2)  Voltaire,  Siiclt,  chap.  xiii. 
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of  the  treaties  of  Westphalia,  the  Pyrenees,  and  Niineguen.  And  an  am¬ 
bitious  attempt  of  Lewis  XIV.  to  get  the  cardinal  de  Furstemburg,  one  of 
his  own  creatures,  made  elector  of  Cologne  in  opposition  to  the  emperor,  at 
once  showed  the  necessity  of  such  an  association,  and  lighted  anew  the  flames 
of  war  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.  Spain  and  Holland  had  become 
principals  in  the  league  ;  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Savoy  were  afterward 
gained ;  so  that  the  accession  of  England  seemed  only  wanting  to  render  the 
confederacy  complete,  and  that  was  at  last  acquired. — But,  before  I  enter 
into  particulars,  we  must  take  a  view  of  the  unhappy  reign  of  .lames  II.,  and 
the  great  change  in  the  English  constitution  with  which  it  was  terminated- 
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Charles  II.,  by  his  popular  character  and  temporizing  policy,  had  so  gene¬ 
rally  reconciled  the  English  nation  to  his  arbitrary  administration,  that  the 
obnoxious  religion,  and  even  the  blind  bigotry  of  his  brother,  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  fortunate  circumstances  for  the  British  constitution.  For  had 
James  II.  been  a  Protestant,  he  might  quietly  have  established  despotism  in 
England ;  or  had  he,  as  he  formerly  promised,  made  his  religion  a  private 
affair  between  God  and  his  own  conscience,  he  might  still  have  been  able  to 
subdue  the  small  remains  of  liberty,  and  to  establish  that  absolute  government 
which  he  loved.  But  the  justice  of  these  reflections  will  best  appear  from  the 
facts  by  which  they  were  suggested. 

The  new  king,  who  was  fifty  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne, 
began  his  reign  with  a  very  popular  act.  He  immediately  assembled  the  privy 
council,  and  declared,  that  although  he  had  been  represented  as  a  man  of  arbi¬ 
trary  principles,  and  though  determined  not  to  relinquish  the  just  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  he  was  resolved  to  maintain  the  established  govern¬ 
ment,  both  in  church  and  state,  being  sensible  that  the  laws  of  England  were 
sufficient  to  make  him  as  great  a  monarch  as  he  could  wish.(l)  This  decla¬ 
ration  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  council,  and  was  received  with  the  warm¬ 
est  applause  by  the  nation.  As  James  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  a  prince 
of  unimpeached  honour  and  sincerity,  no  one  doubted  but  his  intentions  were 
conformable  to  his  professions.  “We  have  now,”  it  was  commonly  said, 
“  the  word  of  a  king  5  and  a  word  never  yet  broken  !”(2)  It  was  represented 
as  a  greater  security  to  the  constitution  than  any  that  laws  could  give.  Ad¬ 
dresses  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  full  not  only  of  expressions  of  duty,  but 
of  the  most  servile  adulation. (3) 

But  this  popularity  was  of  short  continuance.  The  nation  was  soon  con¬ 
vinced,  that  the  king  either  was  not  sincere  in  his  promise  to  preserve  the 
constitution  inviolate,  or  entertained  ideas  of  that  constitution  very  different 
from  those  of  his  people,  and  such  as  could  yield  no  security  to  their  civil  or 
religious  liberties.  He  went  openly,  and  with  all  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity, 
to  mass,  an  illegal  worship :  he  was  even  so  imprudent  as  to  urge  others  to 
follow  his  example  :  he  sent  an  agent  to  Rome,  in  order  to  make  submissions 
to  the  pope ;  and  he  levied  taxes  without  the  authority  of  parliament. (4) 

James,  however,  soon  found  the  necessity  of  assembling  a  parliament ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  influence  which  the  crown  had  acquired  in  the  boroughs, 
by  the  violation  of  the  corporation  charters,  a  house  of  commons  was  pro¬ 
cured  as  compliant  as  the  most  arbitrary  prince  could  have  wished.  If  they 

0)  Printed  Declaration.  (2)  Burnet,  book  iv. 

(3)  The  address  from  the  Quakers  was,  however,  distin^ished  by  that  plainness  which  has  so  lonj* 
characterized  the  sect.  “  We  are  come,”  said  they,  “  to  testify  our  sorrow  for  the  death  of  our  good  friend 
Charles,  and  our  joy  forthy  being  made  our  governor.  We  are  told  thou  art  not  of  the  persuasion  of  the 
church  of  England,  any  more  than  we ;  wherefore  we  hope  thou  wilt  grant  us  the  same  liberty  which  thod 
•ilowest  thyself ;  which  doing,  we  wish  thee  all  manner  of  happiness. 

<4)  Burnet,  book  iv.  Carte’s  Life  of  Ormond,  vol.  ili. 
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had  been  otherwise  disposed,  the  king's  speech  was  more  calculated  to  work 
on  their  fears  than  their  affections,  to  inflame  opposition  than  to  conciliate 
favour,  and  strongly  indicated  the  violence  of  his  principles.  After  repeating 
his  promise  to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  and  to  preserve  the  established 
religion,  he  told  the  commons,  that  he  positively  expected  they  would  grant 
him,  during  his  life,  the  same  revenue  which  his  brother  had  enjoyed.  “  I 
might  use  many  arguments,”  said  he,  “  to  enforce  this  demand!  the  benefit 
of  "trade,  the  support  of  the  navy,  the  necessities  of  the  crown,  and  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  government  itself,  which  I  must  not  suffer  to  be  precarious  :  but 
I  am  confident  that  your  own  consideration,  and  your  sense  of  what  is  just 
and  reasonable,  will  suggest  to  you  whatever  might  on  this  occasion  be  en¬ 
larged  upon.  There  is  indeed  one  popular  argument,”  added  he,  “which 
mav  be  urged  against  compliance  with  my  demands.  Men  may  think,  that 
hy  “feeding  me  from  time  to  time  with  such  supplies  as  they  think  convenient,  they 
will  better  secure  frequent  meetings  of  parliament :  but  as  this  is  the  first  time 
I  speak  to  you  from  the  throne,  1  will  answer  this  argument  once  for  all.  I 
must  plainly  tell  you,  that  such  an  expedient  would  be  very  improper  to  em¬ 
ploy  with  ME ;  and  that  the  best  way  to  engage  me  to  meet  you  often,  is  always 
to  use  me  'welV\\) 

In  return  to  this  imperious  speech,  which  a  spirited  parliament  would  have 
receiv'ed  with  indignation,  both  houses  presented  an  address  of  thanks, 
Avithout  so  much  as  a  debate;  and  the  commons  unanimously  voted,  “That 
the  revenue  enjoyed  by  the  late  king,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  shall  be  settled 
on  his  present  majesty  during  life.”  Nor  did  the  generosity  of  the  commons 
stop  here.  The  king  having  demanded  a  farther  supply  for  removing  the  an¬ 
ticipations  on  the  revenue,  and  other  temporary  purposes,  they  revived  certain 
duties  on  wines  and  vinegar,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  late  king ;  but 
which,  having  expired  during  the  bad  humours  of  his  latter  parliaments,  had 
not  been  renewed.  To  these  were  added  some  impositions  on  tobacco  and 
sugar ;  all  tvhich,  under  the  rigid  economy  of  James,  rendered  the  crown,  in 
time  of  peace,  independent  of  the  parliament. (2) 

The  Scottish  parliament  went  yet  farther  than  that  of  England.  Both  lords 
and  commons  declared  their  abhorrence  of  all  the  principles  and  positions 
derogatory  to  the  king's  sacred,  supreme,  sovereign,  absolute  authority ;  of  which 
none,  they  said,  whether  single  persons  or  collective  bodies,  can  participate 
but  in  dependence  on  him  and  by  commission  from  him.  They  offered,  in  the 
name  of  the  nation,  to  support  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  their  present 
sovereign  and  his  latvful  heirs,  in  the  possession  of  the  crown  and  its  prero¬ 
gatives,  against  all  mortal  men :  and  they  annexed  the  whole  excise,  both 
of  inland  and  foreign  commodities,  for  ever  to  the  crown. (3) 

This  profuse  liberality  of  the  parliaments  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  and  even  abject  submission  of  the  two  nations,  gave  the  king  reason 
to  believe  that  his  throne  was  as  firmly  established  as  that  of  any  European 
monarch.  But  while  every  thing  remained  in  tranquillity  at  home,  a  storm 
was  gathering  abroad  to  disturb  his  repose ;  and  which,  although  dissipated 
without  much  trouble,  may  be  considered  as  a  prelude  to  that  great  revolution 
which  finally  deprived  him  of  his  crown,  and  condemned  himself  and  his 
posterity  to  a  dependent  and  fugitive  life  among  foreigners. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  ever  since  the  proposed  exclusion  of  his  father-in- 
law,  had  raised  his  hopes  to  the  English  throne.  He  had  entered  deeply  into 
intrigues  Avith  the  ministers  of  Charles  II. ;  he  had  encouraged  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  leaders  in  their  violent  opposition ;  and,  unaccountable  as  it  may 
seem,  it  appears  that  he  secretly  abetted  the  ambitious  views  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  though  they  both  aimed  at  the  same  object. (4)  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  he  received  the  duke  with  great  kindness,  and  treated  him  Avith 
the  highest  marks  of  respect,  after  he  had  been  pardoned  by  a  fond  and 
indulgent  father,  for  his  unnatural  share  in  the  Rye-house  plot,  but  ordered 

(!)  Joumalt,  May  19, 1685.  (2)  James  11. 1685.  (3)  Burnet,  book  iv.  Hume,  vol.yiii. 

(4)  See  King  James's  Mem.  in  Macpherson's  Original  Papers,  vol.  i.>  and  Count  D’AvauJc’s  JTegotiations 
tom.  i.  ii.  iti.  iv. 
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to  leave  the  kingdom  on  a  new  symptom  of  disaffection ;  that  on  the  accession 
of  James  II.,  and  when  the  prince  of  Orange  was  professing  the  strongosi 
attachment  to  his  father-in-law,  Monmouth,  Argyle,  and  other  Enslish  and 
Scottish  fugitives  in  Holland,  were  suffered,  under  his  secret  protection,  to 
provide  themselves  privately  with  necessaries,  and  to  form  the  plan  of  an 
invasion,  in  hopes  of  rousing  to  arms  the  dissatisfied  part  of  the  two  king- 
doms.(l) 

Argyle,  who  was  first  ready,  sailed  for  Scotland  with  three  vessels,  car¬ 
rying  arms  and  ammunition  ;  and,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  Highlands,  he 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men.  But  the  king’s  authority 
was  too  firmly  established  in  Scotland  to  be  shaken  by  such  a  force.  Early 
made  sensible  of  this,  Argyle  was  afraid  to  venture  into  the  low  country ; 
where,  if  he  had  been  able  to  keep  the  field,  he  might  have  met  with  support 
from  the  covenanters.  At  any  rate,  he  ought  to  have  hazarded  the  attempt, 
before  the  ardour  of  his  adherents  had  leisure  to  cool,  or  his  well-wishers 
time  to  discern  his  danger,  instead  of  waiting  for  an  accession  of  strength 
among  his  mountains.  But  his  situation,  it  must  be  owned,  was  at  all  times 
discouraging.  Government,  apprized  of  his  intended  invasion,  had  ordered 
all  the  considerable  gentry  of  his  clan  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  The  whole 
militia  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  number  of  twenty-two  thousand  men,  were 
soon  under  arms ;  and  a  third  part  of  them,  with  all  the  regular  forces,  were 
now  on  their  march  to  oppose  him.  The  marquis  of  Athol  pressed  him  on 
one  side  ;  lord  Charles  Murray  on  the  other ;  the  duke  of  Gordon  hung  upon 
his  rear ;  the  earl  of  Dumbarton  met  him  in  front.  His  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition  were  seized  •,  his  provisions  cut  off.  In  this  desperate  extremity,  he 
endeavoured  to  force  his  way  into  the  disaffected  part  of  the  western  coun¬ 
ties.  He  accordingly  crossed  the  river  Levan,  and  afterward  the  Clyde ;  but 
no  person  showed  either  courage  or  inclination  to  join  him.  His  followers, 
who  had  suffered  all  the  hardships  of  famine  and  fatigue,  gradually  deserted ; 
and  he  himself,  being  made  prisoner,  was  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  imme¬ 
diately  executed  on  a  former  iniquitous  sentence. (2)  Two  English  gentle¬ 
men  excepted,  his  adherents,  by  dispersing  themselves,  escaped  punishment. 

Meanwhile,  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  according  to  agreement,  had  landed  in 
the  west  of  England ;  and  so  great  was  his  popularity,  that,  although  accom¬ 
panied  only  by  about  fourscore  persons,  the  number  of  his  adherents  soon 
increased  to  five  thousand.  At  the  head  of  these,  who  were  chiefly  of  the 
lower  class,  he  entered  Taunton ;  where  he  was  received  with  such  extraor¬ 
dinary  expressions  of  joy,  that  he  issued  a  declaration  asserting  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  his  birth,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.  From  Taunton  he  marched 
to  Bridgewater,  where  he  was  received  with  equal  affection,  and  proclaimed 
king  by  the  magistrates,  with  all  the  formalities  of  their  office.  His  followers 
hourly  increased  ;  and  he  was  obliged  every  day,  for  want  of  arms,  to  dismiss 
great  numbers  who  crowded  to  his  standard.  He  only,  perhaps,  needed 
conduct  and  abilities  to  have  overturned  his  uncle’s  throne.  Conscious  of 
his  want  of  these,  as  well  as  of  resources,  the  nobility  and  gentry  kept  at  a 
distance.  He  had  no  man  of  talent  or  courage  to  advise  with  in  the  closet, 
or  to  assist  him  in  the  field.  Lord  Gray,  his  general  of  horse,  and  whom  he 
had  the  weakness  to  continue  in  command,  was  to  his  own  knowledge  a 
coward ;  and  he  himself,  though  personally  brave,  allowed  the  expectation  of 
the  people  to  languish,  without  attempting  any  bold  enterprise. (3) 

Notwithstanding  this  imprudent  caution,  and  the  news  of  Argyle’s  mis¬ 
carriage,  Monmouth’s  followers  continued  to  adhere  to  him,  after  all  his 
hopes  of  success  had  failed,  and  when  he  had  even  thoughts  of  providing  for 
his  own  safety  by  flight.  Roused  to  action  by  such  warm  attachment,  and 
encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  seizing  an  unexpected  advantage,  he  attacked 
the  king’s  forces,  under  the  earl  of  Feversham,  at  Sedgemoor,  near  Bridge- 
water  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  own  misconduct,  and  the  cowardice  of 

Cl)  Sec  King  James's  Mem.  in  Macpherson’s  Original  Papers^  vol.  i.,  and  count  D’Avaux’s  Megotia^ 
iions^  tom.  i.  ii.  iii.  iv. 

(3)  Burnet.  Wodrow.  Hume.  (3)  Burnet.  Keruiet.  Ralph 
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lord  Gray,  he  might  have  gained  a  decisive  victory.  Though  Gray  and  the 
cavaliy  fled  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  undisciplined  infantry  gal¬ 
lantly  maintained  the  combat  for  three  hours  ;  and  the  duke  himself,  besides 
his  errors  in  generalship,  quitted  the  field  too  early  for  an  adventurer  con¬ 
tending  for  a  cro\vn.(l)  About  fourteen  hundred  of  the  rebels  were  killed 
in  the  battle  and  pursuit,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  made  prisoners. 

Monmouth  himself,  with  a  single  attendant,  escaped  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  scene  of  action  ;  but  his  horse  at  length  failing  him,  he 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  travelling  on  foot,  and  changed  clothes  with 
a  peasant,  in  order  to  conceal  himself  from  his  pursuers.  In  that  humble 
disguise,  he  was  found  lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  covered  with  weeds. 
He  had  in  his  pocket  some  green  pease,  which  had  been  his  only  food  for 
several  days ;  and  his  spirits  being  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  he 
burst  into  tears,  and  behaved  otherwise  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  his  cha¬ 
racter.  Even  on  his  arrival  in  London,  allured  by  the  fond  hope  of  life,  he 
was  induced  to  make  the  meanest  submissions,  in  order  to  procure  a  par¬ 
don  ;(2)  though  he  might  have  been  sensible,  from  the  greatness  of  his  own 
offences,  and  the  king’s  unfeeling  disposition,  that  he  could  expect  no  mercy. 
After  that  hope  failed  him,  he  behaved  with  becoming  dignity ;  and  disco¬ 
vered  great  firmness  and  composure  at  his  execution,  though  accompanied 
with  many  horrid  circumstances.(3) 

Had  James  used  his  victory  with  moderation,  this  fortunate  suppression 
of  a  rebellion  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  would  have  tended  much  to 
strengthen  his  authority;  but  the  cruelty  with  which  it  was  prosecuted,  and 
the  delusive  prospects  which  it  opened  for  his  zeal  to  popery  and  unlimited 
power,  proved  the  chief  cause  of  his  ruin.  Such  arbitrary  principles  had  the 
court  infused  into  its  servants,  that  the  earl  of  Feversham,  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  and  while  the  soldiers  were  yet  fatigued  with 
slaughter,  ordered  above  twenty  of  the  insurgents  td  be  hanged,  without 
any  form  of  trial.  But  this  instance  of  illegal  severity  was  forgotten  in  the 
superior  inhumanity  of  colonel  Kirk,  whose  military  executions  were  attended 
with  circumstances  of  wanton  cruelty  and  barbarity.  On  his  first  entiy 
into  Bridgewater,  he  not  only  hanged  nineteen  prisoners  without  the  least 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  their  guilt,  but  ordered  a  certain  number  to  be 
executed  while  he  and  his  company  should  drink  the  king’s  health ;  and 
observing  their  feet  to  quiver,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  he  commanded  the 
drums  to  beat  and  the  trumpets  to  sound,  saying  he  would  give  them  music 
to  their  dancing  !(4) 

Even  the  inhumanities  of  Kirk  Avere  exceeded  by  the  violence  of  lord 
chief  justice  Jefferys ;  Avho  showed  the  astonished  nation,  that  the  rigours  of 
laAV  may  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  ravages  of  military  tyranny.  A  special 
commission  being  issued  to  this  man,  whose  disposition  was  brutal  and  arbi¬ 
trary,  and  who  had  already  given  several  specimens  of  his  character,  he  set 
out,  accompanied  by  four  other  judges,  with  a  savage  joy,  as  to  a  full  harvest 
of  death.  He  opened  his  commission  first  at  Winchester,  whence  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Dorchester,  Exeter,  Taunton,  and  Wells,  carrying  every  where 
along  with  him  terror  and  consternation.  The  juries,  struck  Avith  his  me¬ 
naces,  gave  their  verdict  Avith  hurry  and  precipitation ;  so  that  many  innocent 
persons  are  supposed  to  have  suffered.  About  five  hundred  prisoners  were 

(1)  Burnet,  book  iv.  (S!)  Id.  ibid.  See  a]Po  James  11.,  1685. 

(3)  Touched  witli  pity,  or  unmanned  by  terror,  at  the  noble  presence  of  Monmouth,  and  the  part  he  was 
to  perform,  the  executioner  struck  him  three  times,  without  etfect;  and  then  threw  aside  the  axe,  declar¬ 
ing  that  he  was  unable  to  finish  the  bloody  office.  The  sheriff  obliged  him  to  renew  the  attempt,  and  the 
duke’s  head  was  at  last  severed  from  his  body. 

(4)  Burnet.  Kennet.  Ralph.  One  story,  commonly  told  of  Kirk,  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  human 
treachery  and  barliarity.  A  beautiful  young  maiden, bathed  in  tears,  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  pleaded 
for  the  life  of  her  brotlier.  The  brutal  tyrarit,  inflamed  with  desire,  but  not  softened  into  pity,  promised  to 
grant  her  request,  provided  she  would  yield  to  his  wishes.  She  reluctantly  complied  with  the  cruel 
request,  without  reflecting  that  the  wretch  who  could  make  it  was  unworthy  of  credit  or  confidence.  But 
she  had  soon  reason  to  know  it.  After  passing  tlie  night  with  him,  the  wanton  and  perfidious  savage 
showed  Iier  in  the  morning,  from  the  bed-room  window,  that  beloved  brother,  for  whom  s*e  had  sacri¬ 
ficed  her  innocence,  hanging  on  a  gibber,  which  lie  had  secretly  ordered  to  be  erected  for  the  purpose! 
Rage,  Indignation  and  despair  took  at  once  possession  of  her  soul,  and  deprived  her  for  ever  of  her  senses 
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tried  and  condemned  in  all;  of  these  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  executed  : 
the  rest  were  transported,  condemned  to  cruel  whipping's,  or  permitted, 
as  is  said,  to  purchase  their  pardon  of  the  tyrannical  and  prostituted  chief- 
justice.  (1) 

As  if  desirous  to  take  upon  himself  the  odium  of  these  severe  executions, 
the  king  rewarded  the  inhumanity  of  JefFerys  with  a  peerage  and  the  office 
of  chancellor ;  and  he  took  care,  on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  more  fully 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  to  realize  ail  those  apprehensions  which 
had  excited  the  violence  of  the  exclusionists.  He  plainly  told  the  two 
houses,  that  the  militia,  in  which  the  nation  trusted,  having  been  found, 
during  the  late  rebellion,  altogether  insufficient  for  the  safety  of  government, 
he  had  increased  the  regular  forces  to  double  their  former  number ;  and  he 
demanded  a  fresh  supply  for  the  support  of  this  additional  force.  He  also 
took  notice,  that  he  had  dispensed  with  the  test  act,  in  favour  of  some  Roman 
Catholic  officers ;  and,  in  order  to  cut  short  all  opposition,  he  declared,  that 
having  employed  them  to  advantage  in  the  time  of  need  and  danger,  he  was 
determined  neither  to  expose  them  afterward  to  disgrace,  nor  himself  to  the 
want  of  their  service.  (2) 

Had  James  used  his  dispensing  power  without  declaring  it,  no  opposition 
would  probably  have  been  made  to  this  dangerous  exercise  of  prerogative  by 
the  present  obsequious  parliament.  But  to  invade  at  once  the  civil  constitu¬ 
tion,  to  threaten  the  established  religion,  to  maintain  a  standing  army,  and  to 
require  the  concurrence  of  the  two  houses  to  ail  these  measures,  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  their  patience.  The  commons  took  into  consideration  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  speech :  they  proceeded  to  examine  the  dispensing  power  of  the  crown ; 
and  they  voted  an  address  to  the  king  against  it.  The  lords  appointed  a  day 
for  taking  the  speech  into  consideration ;  and  James,  afraid  that  they  also 
would  make  an  application  against  his  dispensing  power,  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  a  prorogation:  so  imperious  was  his  temper,  so  lofty  the  idea 
which  he  had  entertained  of  his  own  authority,  and  so  violent  the  measures 
suggested  by  his  own  bigotry  and  that  of  his  priests  !(3)  By  four  more  pro¬ 
rogations,  he  continued  the  parliament  during  a  year  and  a  half ;  but  having 
in  vain  tried,  by  separate  applications,  to  break  the  firmness  of  the  leading 
members,  he  at  last  dissolved  that  assembly ;  and  as  it  was  evidently  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  find  among  his  Protestant  subjects  a  set  of  men  more  devoted 
to  royal  authority,  it  was  universally  concluded,  that  he  intended  thenceforth 
to  govern  wholly  without  a  parliament. 

The  king’s  disappointment  in  England  did  not  divert  him  from  pursuing 
the  same  design  in  Scotland :  and  the  implicit  submission  exhibited  by  the 
Scottish  parliament  at  its  first  meeting  flattered  him  with  the  most  pleasing 
hopes  of  success.  But  experience  soon  convinced  him,  that  those  men  who 
had  resigned  their  political  freedom  with  so  much  seeming  indifference,  were 
not  to  be  persuaded  to  endanger  the  Protestant  faith.  Though  he  demanded, 
in  the  most  soothing  expressions,  some  indulgence  for  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  supported  this  request  with  proposals  of  advantage  to  the  Scottish  nation, 
the  parliament  showed  no  inclination  to  repeal  any  of  the  penal  laws.  It 
■vvas  therefore  prorogued  by  the  commissioner,  and  soon  after  dissolved  by 
the  king.  (4) 

Resolute,  however,  in  his  purpose,  this  misguided  monarch,  in  contempt  of 
the  general  voice  of  the  legislative  body  of  the  two  kingdoms,  determined  to 
support  his  prerogative  of  dispensing  with  the  penal  statutes  against  secta¬ 
ries,  by  the  authority  of  Westminster-hall.  With  that  view,  four  judges 
were  displaced,  and  men  of  more  compliant  tempers  substituted  in  their 
room.  A  case  in  point  was  produced ;  and  sir  Edward  Herbert,  lord  chief- 
justice  of  the  king’s  bench,  u^  ^n  the  issue  declared,  that  there  was  nothing 
whatever  with  which  the  king,  as  supreme  lawgiveer,  might  not  dispense. 

(1)  Burnet.  Kennet.  Ralph.  'What  rendered  these  severities  less  excusable  was,  that  most  ol  tne 
prisoners  were  persons  of  low  condition,  who  could  never  have  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  government. 
Burnet,  book  iv.  (2)  Jaurnals,  Nov.  9,  1085. 

(3)  Hume,  vol.  viii.  (4)  Burnet.  Wodrow. 
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This  decision  was  confirmed  by  eleven  out  of  the  twelve  judges.  But  the 
arguments  of  lawyers,  founded  upon  ancient  precedents,  had  no  influence  upon 
the  sentiments  of  the  nation.  Men  in  general  could  not  distinguish  between 
a  dispensing  and  a  repealing  power  in  the  crown;  and  they  Justly  deemed  it 
unreasonable,  that  less  authority  should  be  necessary  to  repeal  than  to  enact 
any  statute.  If  one  penal  law  was  dispensed  with,  any  other  might  undergo 
the  same  fate;  and  by  what  principal  could  even  the  laws  that  define  pro¬ 
perty,  be  afterward  secured  from  violation?  The  test  act  had  ever  been 
considered  as  the  great  barrier  of  the  national  religion  under  a  popish  suc¬ 
cessor.  As  such  it  had  been  insisted  on  by  the  parliament,  as  such  granted 
by  the  late  king ;  and  as  such,  during  the  debates  concerning  the  exclusion 
bill,  it  had  been  recommended  by  the  lord-chancellor.  By  what  magic  then, 
it  was  asked,  by  what  chicane  of  law,  is  it  now  annihilated,  and  rendered  of 

no  validity  ?(1)  _  i,-  ,• 

Fortified,  however,  with  the  opinion  of  the  judges  in  favour  of  his  dis¬ 
pensing  power,  James  thought  himself  now  authorized  to  countenance  more 
openly  his  religious  friends.  The  earl  of  Powis,  with  the  lords  Arundel, 
Bellasis,  and  Dover,  all  zealous  Catholics,  and  who  had  long  managed  in  pri¬ 
vate  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  in  conjunction  with  Sunderland,  were  publicly 
received  at  the  council-board.  Bellasis,  soon  after,  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  treasury,  and  Arundel  succeeded  Halifax  in  the  office  of  privy-seal. 
The  king’s  apostolical  enthusiasm,  in  a  word,  which  seemed  to  have  divested 
him  of  common  prudence,  made  him  so  desirous  of  making  proselytes,  that 
all  men  plainly  saw  the  only  way  to  acquire  his  favour  and  confidence  was  to 
embrace  the  Catholic  faith.  Sunderland  affected  such  a  change;  and,  in 
Scotland,  the  earls  of  Murray,  Perth,  and  Melford  were  brought  over  to  the 
religion  of  the  court. (2) 

These  were  bold  advances ;  but  it  was  yet  only  in  Ireland,  where  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  already  attached  to  the  Romish  communion,  that 
the  king  thouglit  himself  at  liberty  wholly  to  pull  off  the  mask,  and  proceed 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  zeal  and  violence.  Immediately  after  the  accession 
of  James,  the  duke  of  Ormond  had  been  recalled  from  the  government  of 
that  kingdom ;  and,  on  the  suppression  of  Monmouth’s  rebellion,  orders  were 
sent  to  the  lords-justices,  under  colour  of  preventing  a  like  insurrection,  to 
recall  the  arms  of  the  Irish  militia,  who  were  all  Protestants,  and  to  deposite 
them  in  different  magazines.  Nor  did  the  vigilance  of  government  stop  here. 
Talbot,  a  violent  papist,  having  been  created  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  king’s  forces  in  Ireland,  dismissed  near 
three  hundred  Protestant  officers,  and  a  great  number  of  private  men,  under 
pretence  of  new  modelling  the  army.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  went  over  as 
Jord-lieutenant ;  but  as  he  had  refused  to  oblige  the  king,  by  changing  his 
religion,  he  soon  found  that  he  possessed  no  credit  or  authority.  He  was 
even  a  kind  of  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  general;  and  as  he  gave  all  the 
opposition  in  his  power  to  the  violent  measures  of  the  Catholics,  he  was  soon 
recalled,  and  Tyrconnel  substituted  in  his  place.(3)  The  unhappy  Protes¬ 
tants  now  saw  all  the  civil  authority,  as  well  as  the  military  force,  transferred 
into  the  hands  of  their  inveterate  enemies,  and  dreaded  a  renewal  of  the 
recent  massacres.  Great  numbers,  filled  with  such  apprehensions,  left  their 
habitations,  and  came  over  to  England ;  where  the  horror  against  popery 
was  already  roused  to  the  highest  pitch,  by  the  frightful  tales  of  the  French 
refugees,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  had 
fled  from  the  persecutions  of  Lewis  XIV. 

All  the  more  moderate  Catholics  were  sensible  that  these  extravagant  mea¬ 
sures  would  ruin  the  cause  they  were  meant  to  serve.  But  the  king  was  so 
entirely  governed  by  the  violent  counsels  of  his  queen,  an  Italian  and  popish 
princess,  and  by  those  of  father  Petre  his  confessor,  that  the  boldness  of  any 
measure  seems  to  have  been  with  him  a  sufficient  reason  for  adopting  it.  He 
now  not  only  re-established  the  court  of  High  Commission,  which  had  been 

(1)  Sir  Robert  Atkins.  Burnet.  Hume.  (2)  Burnet,  book  iv.  James  II.  1686- 

Clarendon’s  Letters.  Kennet,  vol.  ui. 
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abolished,  as  we  have  seen,  by  act  of  parliament,  in  the  rei|^  of  his  father 
Charles  I.,  but  issued  a  declaration  of  general  indulgence,  or  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  “by  his  sovereign  authority,  and  absolute  power,”  to  his  subjects  of 
all  religions. (1)  Such  an  indulgence,  though  illegal,  might  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  liberal,  if  the  king’s  private  purpose,  the  more  ready  introduction 
of  popery,  had  not  been  generally  known.  Yet  so  great  was  the  satisfaction 
arising  from  present  ease,  and  so  violent  the  animosity  of  the  Protestant  sec¬ 
taries  against  the  established  church,  that  they  every  where  received  the 
royal  proclamation  with  expressions  of  joy  and  exultation. (2) 

If  the  dissenters  were  ever  deceived  in  regard  to  .Tames’s  views,  he  took 
care  soon  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  display  his  bigotry  and  imprudence  to 
all  Europe.  He  publicly  despatched  the  earl  of  Castlemain  ambassador  ex¬ 
traordinary  to  Rome,  in  order  to  express  his  obeisance  to  the  pope,  and  to 
reconcile  his  kil^doms,  m  form,  to  the  holy  see;  and  although  Innocent  XI. 
very  justly  concluded  th  vt  a  scheme  conducted  with  so  much  indiscretion 
could  not  possibly  be  successful,  he  sent  a  nuncio  to  England,  in  return  for 
the  embassy.  All  communication  with  the  pope  had  been  made  treason  by 
act  of  parliament ;  but  so  little  regard  did  James  pay  to  the  laws,  that  he 
gave  the  nuncio  a  public  audience  at  Windsor ;  and  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
being  then  in  waiting,  as  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  was  deprived 
of  all  his  employments,  because  he  refused  to  assist  at  the  illegal  ceremony.(3) 
The  nuncio  afterward  resided  openly  in  London.  Four  Catholic  bishops 
were  publicly  consecrated  at  the  king’s  chapel,  and  sent  out  under  the  title 
of  vicars  apostolical  to  exercise  the  episcopal  function  in  their  respective 
diocesses.  The  jesuits  were  permitted  to  erect  a  chapel  and  form  a  college 
in  the  Savoy ;  the  Recollects  built  a  chapel  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields ;  the 
Carmelites  formed  a  seminary  in  the  city ;  fourteen  monks  were  even  settled 
at  St.  James’s;  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  places  of  public  worship 
were  erected  by  the  papists ;  and  the  religious  of  the  Romish  communion 
appeared  at  court  in  the  habits  of  their  respective  orders.(4) 

Nothing  now  remained  for  James,  who  had  already  transferred  almost 
every  great  office,  civil  and  military,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  from  the  Pro¬ 
testants  to  their  spiritual  enemies,  but  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  the  church 
and  universities  to  the  Catholics :  and  this  attempt  was  soon  made.  The 
king  sent  a  letter  to  the  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge,  commanding  the  uni¬ 
versity  to  admit  one  Francis,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  to  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts,  without  exacting  the  usual  oaths.  The  university 
refused ;  and  the  king,  after  suspending  the  vice-chancellor,  desisted  from 
any  farther  attack  upon  that  seminary.(5)  But  the  compliant  temper  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  which  had,  in  a  formal  decree,  made  profession  of  pas¬ 
sive  obedience,  gave  James  hopes  of  better  success  there,  though  he  carried 
still  higher  his  pretensions. 

■  The  presidentship  of  Magdalen  college,  one  of  the  richest  foundations  in 
Europe,  having  become  vacant,  a  day  was  appointed  for  a  new  election  ;  and 
one  Farmer,  a  recent  convert  to  popery,  was  recommended  by  a  royal  man¬ 
date,  accompanied  with  a  dispensation  from  the  usual  oaths.  The  fellows  of 
the  college  entreated  the  king  to  recall  his  mandate,  or  recommend  some 
person  of  a  less  exceptionable  character  than  Farmer ;  but  the  day  of  election 
arriving  before  they  received  any  answer,  they  chose  as  their  president  Dr. 
Hough^  a  man  of  learning,  virtue,  and  spirit,  who  braved  the  threatening 
danger. 

A  citation  was  issued  for  the  members  of  the  college  to  appear  before^  the 
court  of  High  Commisson,  in  order  to  answer  for  their  disobedience.  The 
matter  came  to  a  regular  hearing ;  and  such  articles  of  folly  and  vice  were 
proved  against  Farmer,  as  justified  the  fellows  in  rejecting  him,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  legal  disqualifications  under  which  he  laboured.  The 
commissioners,  however,  proceeded  to  the  deprivation  of  Dr.  Hough,  and  a 
new  mandate  was  issued  in  favour  of  Parker,  lately  created  bishop  of  Oxford ; 


(2)  Id.  ibid.  (3)  Kennel.  Ralph.  Hume. 

(5)  Kennel.  Ralph. 


(11  Burnel,  book  iv. 

(1)  Jainea  II.  1686  and  1687. 
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a  man  of  dissolute  morals,  but  who,  like  Farmer,  bad  atoned  for  all  his  vices 
bv  his  willingness  to  embrace  the  Romish  religion.  The  college  replied,  that 
no  new  election  could  be  made  till  the  former  should  be  legally  annulled.  A 
new  ecclesiastical  commission  was  issued  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  com¬ 
missioners,  attended  by  three  troops  of  horse,  repaired  to  Oxford  ;  expelled 
the  refractory  president  and  all  the  fellows,  except  two,  wno  had  uniformly 
adhered  to  the  king’s  mandate,  and  installed  Parker  in  the  presidency  of 
IMagdalen  college.  (1) 

Of  all  the  acts  of  violence  committed  during  the  tyrannical  reign  of  James 
IL,  this  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  most  illegal  and  arbitrary.  It 
accordingly  occasioned  universal  disco.rtent,  and  gave  a  general  alarm  to  the 
clergy.  The  church,  the  chief  pillar  of  the  throne,  and  which,  during  the 
last  two  reigns,  had  supported  it  with  such  unshaken  firmness ;  the  church, 
which  had  carried  the  prerogative  so  high,  and  which,  if  protected  in  her 
rights,  would  have  carried  it  still  higher ;  the  church,  now  seeing  those  rights 
tnvaded,  and  her  very  fountains  in  danger  of  being  poisoned,  took  refuge  in 
the  generous  principles  of  liberty,  and  resolved  to  preserve  that  constitution 
which  her  complacency  had  almost  ruined. 

The  king,  however,  was  determined  to  adhere  to  his  arbitrary  measures ; 
and  as  a  balance  to  this  reverend  body,  whose  opposition  he  had  wantonly 
roused,  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the  Protestant  dissenters,  and  to  form  an 
unnatural  coalition  between  them  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  With  that 
view,  he  took  occasion  frequently  to  extol  the  benefits  of  toleration,  and  to 
exclaim  against  the  severities  of  the  church  of  England.  He  commanded  an 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  all  the  oppressive  prosecutions  which  the  dissenters 
had  suffered,  as  a  prelude  to  yielding  them  security  or  redress  ;  and  by  means 
of  that  ascendency  which  the  crown  had  acquired  over  the  corporations,  he 
every  where  thrust  them  into  the  magistracy,  under  various  pretences,  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  procure  a  parliament  that  would  give  its  sanction  to 
the  repeal  of  the  test  act  and  the  penal  laws  against  non-conformity. (2)  He 
affected  to  place  them  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Catholics  ;  and,  in  order 
to  widen  the  breach  between  them  and  the  church,  whose  favour  he  despaired 
of  recovering,  but  whose  loyalty  he  never  suspected,  he  issued  anew  his 
declaration  of  indulgence,  and  ordered  it  to  be  read  in  the  pulpit  by  all  the 
established  clergy. (3)  ,  .  . 

This  order  was  considered,  by  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body,  as  an  insult 
on  the  hierarchy,  and  an  insidious  attempt  to  drag  them  to  disgrace;  for  as 
the  penal  laws  against  non-conformists  had,  in  a  great  measure,  been  procured 
by  the  church,  the  clergy  were  sensible,  that  any  countenance  vyhich  they 
might  give  to  the  dispensing  power  would  be  regarded  as  a  deserting  of  their 
fundamental  principles.  They  determined,  therefore,  almost  universally, 
rather  to  hazard  the  vengeance  of  the  crown,  by  disobedience,  than  to  fulfil 
a  command  they  could  not  approve,  and  expose  themselves,  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  certain  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  people. 

Conformable  to  this  resolution,  and  with  a  view  to  encourage  every  one  to 
persevere  in  it,  six  bishops,  namely,  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  Ken  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichester,  White  of  Peterborough,  and 
Trelawney  of  Bristol,  met  privately  with  Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  his  palace  at  Lambeth,  and  concerted  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  king ; 
beseeching  him  not  to  insist  upon  their  reading  the  declaration  of  indulgence, 
as  being  founded  on  a  prerogative  repeaterlly  declared  illegal  by  parliament.  (4) 
Enraged  at  this  unexpected  opposition  to  his  favourite  measure,  James  not 
only  refused  their  request,  but  ordered  them  to  be  committed  to  the  tower,  on 
their  refusing  to  give  bail  for  their  appearance  before  the  bourt  of  King  s 
Bench,  to  answer  for  what  was  denominated  a  high,  misdemeanour,  and  after¬ 
ward  prosecuted  as  a  libel. 

James  was  not  insensible  of  the  danger  of  pursuing  this  tyrannical  prose- 

(1)  Bumet,  book  iv.  JIS.  account  by  Dr.  Smith,  ap.  Macpherson,  Hist.  Brit.voh  i.  Hugic,  vol  viii. 

(2)  Burnet,  book  iv.  (3)  Id.  ibid.  See  also  Kennet.  Ralph.  Ecnard.  • 

(4)  Sec  the  petition  itbclf,  ap.  Hume,  vol.  viii.  p.  266. 
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cution,  though  his  pride  would  not  allow  him  to  desist.  But  the  circumstances 
attending  the  commitment  of  the  bishops  ought  still  farther  to  have  opened 
his  eyes,  and  made  him  perceive  the  dreadful  precipice  upon  which  he  was 
rushing.  Though  they  were  carried  by  water  to  the  tower,  multitudes  of 
anxious  spectators  crowded  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  at  once  implored  the 
blessing  of  those  venerable  prelates,  and  offered  their  petitions  to  Heaven  for 
the  safety  of  the  persecuted  guardians  of  their  religion.  Even  the  soldiers, 
seized  with  the  contagion  of  the  same  spirit,  are  said  to  have  flung  themselves 
on  their  knees,  and  craved  the  benediction  of  the  holy  prisoners,  whom  they 
were  appointed  to  guard. (1) 

A  like  scene  was  exhibited,  when  the  bishops  were  conducted  to  trial.  Per¬ 
sons  of  all  conditions  were  affected  with  the  awful  crisis  to  which  affairs  were 
reduced,  and  considered  the  decision  of  the  cause  pending,  as  of  the  last 
importance  to  both  king  and  people.  Twenty-nine  temporal  peers  attended 
the  prisoners  to  Westminster-hall ;  and  such  crowds  of  gentry  joined  in  the 
procession,  that  little  room  was  left  for  the  populace  to  enter.  The  trial, 
which  lasted  near  ten  hours,  was  managed  with  ability  by  the  counsel  on  both 
sides,  and  listened  to  with  the  most  eager  attention.  Though  the  judges  held 
their  seats  only  during  pleasure,  two  of  them  had  the  courage  to  declare 
against  a  dispensing  power  in  the  crown,  as  inconsistent  with  all  law :  and 
if  the  dispensing  power  was  not  legal,  it  followed,  of  course,  that  the  bishops 
could  not  be  criminal  in  refusing  obedience  to  an  illegal  command.  The 
jury  at  length  withdrew;  and  when  they  brought  in  their  verdict  “Not 
Guilty,”  the  populace,  who  filled  Westminster-hall  and  all  Palace-yard, 
shouted  thrice  with  such  vehemence,  that  the  sound  reached  the  city. (2) 
The  loudest  acclamations  were  immediately  echoed  from  street  to  street ; 
bonfires  were  lighted,  and  every  other  demonstration  given  of  public  joy.(3) 
Nor  were  the  rejoicings  on  account  of  this  legal  victory  confined  to  the 
capital :  they  rapidly  spread  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  found  their  way 
even  into  the  camp  ;(4)  where  the  triumph  of  the  church  was  announced  to 
the  king  in  the  shouts  of  his  mercenary  army. (5) 

If  James  had  made  use  of  that  naturally  sound,  though  narrow,  under¬ 
standing  with  which  he  was  endowed,  he  would  now  have  perceived,  that 
the  time  was  come  for  him  to  retract,  unless  he  meant  seriously  to  sacrifice 
his  crown  to  his  religious  prejudices.  But  so  blinded  was  he  by  bigotry,  and 
so  obstinate  in  his  arbitrary  measures,  that  although  he  knew  they  were  exe* 
crated  by  all  orders  of  men  in  the  state,  a  handful  of  Roman  Catholics 
excepted ;  yet  was  he,  by  a  singular  infatuation,  incapable  of  so  much  as 
remitting  his  violence  in  the  pursuit  of  them  ! — He  immediately  displaced  the 
two  judges  who  had  given  their  opinion  in  favour  of  the  bishops,  and  sup. 
plied  their  seats  with  men  of  more  accommodating  principles.  He  issued 
orders  to  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  to  prosecute  all  the  clergy  who 
had  not  read  his  declaration  of  indulgence  ;  that  is,  the  whole  body  of  the 
church  of  England,  except  about  two  hundred ;  and  even  these  obeyed  his 
command  but  imperfectly.  He  sent  a  mandate  to  the  new  fellows,  whom 
he  had  obtruded  on  Magdalen  college  after  expelling  the  former,  to  elect  for 
president,  in  the  room  of  Parker,  lately  deceased,  one  Gifford,  a  doctor  of 

(1)  Burnet.  Ralph.  Hume. 

(2)  Price  to  Beaufort,  June  30, 1688,  MS.  ap.  Macpherson,  Hist.  Brit.  vol.  i. 

(3)  Burnet,  book  iv.  (4)  Id.  ibid. 

(5)  In  order  to  convince  the  people  that  he  was  determined  to  support  his  authority  by  force  of  arms, 
if  necessary,  and  to  overawe  them  by  a  display  of  his  power,  the  king  had,  for  two  summers  past,  en¬ 
camped  his  army,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  on  Hoiinslow'beath.  He  spent  much  of  his 
lime  in  training  and  disciplining  these  troops ;  and  a  popish  chapel  was  openly  erected  in  the  midst  of  the 
camp,  w'ith  a  view  of  bringing  over  the  soldiers  to  that  communion.  Bui  the  few  converts  that  the  priests 
made  were  treated  with  such  contempt  and  ignominy  by  their  companions,  as  deterred  others  from  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example.  The  king  had  reviewed  his  army  on  the  same  morning  that  the  jury  gave  in  their 
verdict  in  favour  of  the  prosecuted  prelates;  and  liaving  afterward  retired  into  the  lent  of  lord  Fevers- 
fiam,  the  general,  he  was  suddenly  alarmed  with  a  great  uproar  in  the  camp,  attended  with  the  most 
extravagant  expressions  of  tumultuous  jtiy.  He  anxiously  inquired  the  cause,  and  was  told  by  Pever»- 
bam,  ^'Itwas  nothing  but  the  rejoicing  of  the  soldiers  for  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops.” — ”And  do  you 
call  that  nothing  1”  exclaimed  James,  ready  to  burst  with  rage  and  indignation.  Humej  vol.  vili. 
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the  Sorbonne ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  nominated  the  same  person  to  the  see 
of  Oxford  !(1) 

Such  violent  and  repeated  infringements  of  the  constitution  could  not  fail 
to  alarm  the  whole  nation.  The  most  moderate-minded  men  could  ascribe 
the  king’s  measures  to  nothing  less  than  a  settled  system  to  introduce  his 
own  religion  and  an  unlimited  power  in  the  crown ;  and  the  only  consolation 
to  all  men  was  the  advanced  age  of  the  king,  and  the  prospect  of  a  Protestant 
successor,  who  would  replace  every  thing  on  ancient  foundations.  This 
consideration,  together  with  the  great  naval  and  military  force  of  James, 
kept  the  more  ardent  spirits  from  having  immediate  recourse  to  arms  ;  and 
the  prince  of  Orange,  who  still  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
English  malecontents,  and  was  ready  on  any  emergency  to  obey  the  call  of 
the  nation,  seemed  to  have  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  an  open  rupture,  and 
to  wait  patiently  for  an  event  that  could  not  be  very  distant, — the  death  of 
the  king. 

But  these  hopes,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  suddenly  blasted,  by  the 
unexpected  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales.  From  a  son,  educated  by  such  a 
father,  nothing  could  be  expected  but  a  continuance  of  the  same  unconstitu¬ 
tional  measures.  People  of  all  ranks  took  the  alarm,  as  if  a  regular  plan 
had  been  formed  for  entailing  popery  and  arbitrary  power  on  them  and  their 
descendants  to  the  latest  posterity.  Calumny  went  even  so  far,  though  the 
queen’s  delivery  was  as  public  as  the  laws  of  decency  would  permit,  as  to 
ascribe  to  the  king  the  design  of  imposing  upon  the  nation  a  supposititious 
child,  who  might  support,  after  the  death  of  James,  the  Catholic  religion  in 
his  dominions.  And  the  prince  of  Orange  did  not  fail  to  propagate  the 
improbable  tale ;  which,  in  the  present  state  of  men’s  minds,  was  greedily 
received  by  the  populace  both  in  England  and  Holland. 

Under  these  apprehensions,  many  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
some  of  the  principal  clergy,  invited  the  prince  to  come  over  and  assist  them 
with  his  arms,  in  the  recovery  of  their  constitutional  rights.  In  this  invitation 
men  of  all  parties,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  concurred.  The  whigs,  conform¬ 
able  to  those  patriotic  principles  which  had  led  them  to  urge  with  so  rnuch 
violence  the  exclusion  bill,  were  zealous  to  expel  from  the  tlirone  a  prince, 
whose  conduct  had  fully  justified  all  that  their  fears  had  predicted  of  his 
succession :  the  tories,  enraged  at  the  preference  shown  to  the  Catholics, 
and  the  church,  inflamed  by  recent  injuries,  resolved  to  pull  down  the  idol  that 
their  own  hands  had  made,  and  which  they  had  blindly  worshipped.  Their 
eyes  being  now  opened,  they  saw  the  necessity  of  restoring  and  securing  the 
constitution.  And  the  Protestant  non-conformists,  whom  the  king  had  gained 
by  his  indulgence,  judged  it  more  prudent  to  look  forward  for  a  general  tole¬ 
ration,  to  be  established  by  law,  than  to  rely  any  longer  on  the  insidious 
caresses  of  their  theological  adversaries.  Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  by  a  won¬ 
derful  coalition,  was  faction  for  a  time  silenced ;  all  parties  sacrificing,  on 
this  occasion,  their  former  animosities,  to  the  apprehension  of  a  cornmon 
danger,  or  to  the  sense  of  a  common  interest. (2)  The  revolution,  even  in  its 
beginning,  was  a  national  work ;  and  patriotism,  under  the  guidance  of  poli¬ 
tical  wisdom,  suggested  the  glorious  plan. 

Not  satisfied  with  a  formal  invitation,  several  English  noblemen  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  went  over  to  Holland,  and  in  person  encouraged  the  prince  of  Orange 
to  attempt  their  deliverance  from  popery  and  arbitrary  power.  The  request 
was  too  flattering  to  be  slighted.  William,  from  the  moment  of  his  marriage 
with  the  lady  Mary,  had  always  kept  his  eye  on  the  crown  of  England ; 
though  he  had  a  complicated  scheme  of  policy  to  conduct,  and  many  inter¬ 
fering  interests  to  reconcile  on  the  continent.  Happily,  all  these  interests 
conspired  to  promote  his  proposed  enterprise.  The  league  of  Augsburg, 
formed  to  break  the  power  of  France,  could  not  accomplish  its  object  without 
the  accession  of  England.  The  house  of  Austria,  therefore,  in  both  its 

(11  BumeL  Ralph.  Hume.  4 

(2)  For  a  tnore  full  account  of  this  coalition,  see  Bolingbroke’s  Dissertation  on  Parties,  let.  vil.,  and 
Bume,  vol.  viii. 
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branches,  and  even  Innocent  XI.,  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  preferring 
their  political  views  to  their  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith,  countenanced  the 
projected  expulsion  of  James,  who  had  refused  to  take  part  in  the  league,  a.s 
the  only  means  of  humbling  Lewis  XIV.,  their  common  enemy.  All  the 
German  princes  were  in  the  same  interest ;  and  the  prince  of  Orange  held 
conferences,  not  only  with  Castanaga,  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
but  with  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  with  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  and  with  the  whole  house  of  Lunenburg.  It  was  agreed  that 
these  princes  should  protect  the  United  Provinces  during  the  absence  of 
William. (1) 

Other  circumstances  contributed  to  facilitate  the  designs  of  the  prince  of 
Orange.  The  elector  of  Cologne,  who  was  also  bishop  of  Liege  and  Munster, 
and  whose  territories  almost  surrounded  the  United  Provinces,  having  died 
about  this  time,  a  violent  contest  arose  for  that  rich  succession.  The  can¬ 
didates  were  prince  Clement  of  Bavaria,  supported  by  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  the  cardinal  de  Furstemburg,  a  prelate  dependent  on  France.  The  former 
at  length  prevailed,  through  the  partiality  of  the  pope ;  but  as  Lewis  threat¬ 
ened  to  recover  by  force  what  he  had  lost  by  intrigue,  the  prince  of  Orange 
formed  a  camp,  between  Grave  and  Nimeguen,  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
under  pretence  of  guarding  against  danger  on  that  side.  Under  other  pre¬ 
tences,  he  forwarded  his  preparations  by  sea ;  and  had  equipped  for  service 
twenty  ships  of  the  line,  without  having  lecourse  to  the  states. (2)  But  the 
states,  though  not  formerly  admitted  into  the  secret  councils  of  William, 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  his  real  views ;  and  the  body  of  the  people,  being 
highly  irritated  against  France,  exhibited  the  utmost  eagerness  for  every 
preparation  for  war.  The  commerce  of  the  Dutch  with  that  kingdom  had 
lately  been  diminished  one-fourth,  by  unusual  restrictions :  their  religious 
rage  was  kindled  by  the  cruelties  infficted  on  the  Protestants  by  Lewis,  in 
consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  :  the  terrors  raised  by 
the  bigotry  of  James  in  England  had  also  spread  to  Holland  ;  and  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  zeal  of  these  two  potent  monarchs  for  the  Catholic  faith  was  repre¬ 
sented,  in  both  countries,  as  the  certain  ruin  of  the  Protestant  cause,  unless 
restrained  by  the  most  vigorous  exertions — by  the  united  efforts  of  all  the 
members  of  the  reformed  communion.  (3) 

While  one-half  of  Europe  thus  combined  against  the  king  of  England, 
while  many  of  his  own  subjects  were  determined  to  oppose  his  power,  and 
more  to  divest  him  of  his  authority,  James,  as  if  blinded  by  destiny,  reposed 
himself  in  the  most  supine  security,  and  disregarded  the  repeated  accounts 
of  the  preparations  conveyed  to  his  ears.  In  vain  did  Lewis  XIV.,  who  had 
early  received  certain  information  of  the  designs  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
attempt  to  rouse  the  infatuated  monarch  to  a  sense  of  his  danger :  in  vain 
did  he  offer  his  aid.  Deceived  by  his  ambassador  in  Holland,  and  betrayed 
by  his  minister  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  James  had  the  weakness  to  believe, 
that  the  rumour  of  an  invasion  was  only  raised  by  his  enemies,  in  order  to 
frighten  him  into  a  closer  connexion  with  France,  and  to  complete,  by  that 
means,  the  defection  of  his  subjects. (4)  Nor  was  this  jealousy,  though  car¬ 
ried  to  an  imprudent  height,  utterly  without  foundation ;  for  when  Lewis  took 
the  liberty  to  remonstrate  with  the  states,  by  his  ambassador  D’Avaux,  against 
their  preparations  to  invade  England,  not  only  the  Dutch  but  the  English  took 
the  alarm.  Their  apprehensions  of  a  league  between  the  two  monarchs,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  religion,  seemed  now  to  be  confirmed,  and 
the  wildest  stories  were  propagated  to  that  purpose. (5) 

Had  the  defection  occasioned  by  these  fears  been  confined  to  the  English 
populace,  or  merely  to  men  in  a  civil  capacity,  James  might  still  have  bid 
defiance  to.  the  designs  of  his  son-in-law.  But,  unhappily  for  that  misguided 
monarch,  both  the  fleet  and  army  were  infected  with  the  same  spirit  of  dis¬ 
loyalty.  Of  this  he  had  received  some  mortifying  proofs,  when  certain 

(1)  Burnet,  book  iv.  D’Avaux,  tom.  iv.  (2)  Id.  ibid. 

(3)  Burnet.  D’Avaux,  ubi  sup.  (4)  D’Avaux,  tom.  iv.  James  II.,  1688 

(5)  D’Avaux,  tom.  iv.  Janies  II.,  1683.  See  also  Hume,  vol.  vili. 
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advice  was  brought  him,  from  liis  minister  in  Holland,  that  he  must  soon 
expect  a  formidable  invasion,  as  the  states  had  at  last  acknowledged,  that  the 
purpose  of  all  their  naval  preparations  was  to  transport  forces  into  England. 

Though  James  could  reasonably  expect  no  other  intelligence,  he  was  much 
affected  with  the  news :  he  grew  pale,  and  the  letter  dropped  from  his 
hand.(l)  His  delirium  of  power  vanished;  and  he  found  himself  on  the 
brink  W  a  frightful  precipice,  which  had  hitherto  been  concealed  from  his 
view  by  the  illusions  of  superstition.  He  now  saw  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  his  safety,  as  well  as  of  endeavouring  to  conciliate  the  affections 
of  his  people.  He  immediately  ordered  his  fleet  to  be  assembled,  and  his 
army  to  be  recruited  with  new  levies.  He  sent  for  troops  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland ;  and  to  his  no  small  satisfaction,  found  his  land  forces  amount  to 
forty  thousand  men.(2) 

Nor  was  the  king  less  liberal  of  his  civil  concessions  than  vigorous  in  his 
military  preparations.  He  had  already  issued  writs  for  the  meeting  of  par¬ 
liament  on  tile  twenty-seventh  of  the  ensuing  November.  He  followed  these 
wdth  a  declaration,  that  it  was  his  fixed  purpose  to  endeavour  to  establish  a 
LEGAL  settlement  of  a  universal  liberty  of  conscience  for  all  his  subjects ; 
that  he  had  resolved  to  preserve  inviolate  the  church  of  England  :  and  he 
protested,  that  it  was  his  intention  Roman  Catholics  should  remain  incapable 
of  sitting  in  the  house  of  commons.  He  gave  orders  to  the  lord-chancellor, 
and  the  lord-lieutenants  of  the  several  counties,  to  replace  all  the  deputy- 
lieutenants  and  justices,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  commissions  for  their 
adherence  to  the  test  and  the  penal  laws  against  non-conformists :  he  restored 
the  charter  of  London,  and  the  charters  of  all  the  corporations  in  the  kingdom : 
he  annulled  the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission:  he  reinstated  the 
expelled  president  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  college  ;  and  he  invited  again  to 
his  councils  all  the  bishops  whom  he  had  so  lately  persecuted  and  insulted, 
assuring  them,  that  he  was  ready  to  do  whatever  they  should  think  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  civil  rights  of  his  subjects. (.3) 

But  these  concessions,  though  important  in  themselves,  were  made  too 
late  to  be  allowed  much  merit ;  and  being  generally  supposed  to  be  extorted 
by  fear,  they  were  coldly  received  by  the  nation.  Nor  was  the  conduct  of 
the  king,  in  other  respects,  answerable  to  such  conciliating  measures.  He 
recalled  the  writs  for  the  meeting  of  parliament,  without  issuing  any  new 
ones ;  a  step  which  created  universal  suspicion  of  his  sincerity,  and  begot  a 
belief  that  all  his  concessions  were  no  more  than  temporary  expedients.  He 
jshowed,  however,  a  laudable  zeal  for  his  own  honour,  in  obtaining  a  legal 
proof  of  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales  ;  but  by  an  imprudence  approaching 
to  insanity,  the  heir  of  the  crown  was  baptized  in  the  Romish  communion, 
and  the  pope,  represented  by  his  nuncio,  stood  godfather  to  the  boy. (4) 

Meanwhile,  the  prince  of  Orange  continued  his  preparations.  A  powerful 
fleet  was  ready  to  put  to  sea ;  the  troops  fell  down  the  Maese  from  Nime- 
guen  ;  the  transports,  which  had  been  hired  at  different  ports,  were  speedily 
assembled  :  the  artillery,  arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  horses,  and  men, 
were  embarked ;  and  William,  after  taking  formal  leave  of  the  states,  and 
calling  God  to  witness,  that  he  had  not  the  least  intention  to  invade,  subdue, 
or  make  himself  master  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  went  himself  on  board. (5) 
His  whole  armament,  which  sailed  from  the  Brille  and  Helvoetsluys,  on  the 
19th  of  October,  consisted  of  fifty  stout  ships  of  war,  twenty-five  frigates,  and 
an  equal  number  of  fireships ;  with  five  hundred  transports,  carrying  about 
fifteen  thousand  land  forces,  including  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  officers. 
Admiral  Herbert,  who  had  left  the  service  of  James,  led  the  van ;  the  Zealand 
squadron,  under  vice-admiral  Evertzen,  brought  up  the  rear ;  and  the  prince 
of  Orange  in  person  commanded  in  the  centre,  carrying  a  flag  with  English 
colours,  and  his  own  arms,  surrounded  with  these  popular  words — “  The  Pro¬ 
testant  Religion  and  the  Liberties  of  England.”  Under  this  inscription  war 


(4,  Burnet,  book  iv.  Jame»  II.,  1688. 


(1)  Hume,  vol.  viii. 


(2)  James  II.,  1688. 


(3)  OaietUs,  passim. 
(5)  NeuvUle,  tom.  L 
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placed  the  apposite  motto  of  the  house  of  Nassau : — Je  maintiendrai,  “I  will 
maintain  !”(1) 

This  great  embarkation,  the  most  important  which  had,  for  some  ages, 
been  undertaken  in  Europe,  was  scarce  completed,  when  a  dreadful  tempest 
arose  at  south-west,  and  drove  the  Dutch  fleet  to  the  northward.  The  storm 
raged  for  twelve  hours,  and  the  prince  was  obliged  to  return  to  Helvoetsluys. 
But  he  soon  repaired  his  damages,  and  again  put  to  sea.  An  east  wind  car¬ 
ried  him  down  the  channel ;  where  he  was  seen  from  both  shores,  between 
Dover  and  Calais,  by  vast  multitudes  of  anxious  spectators,  who  felt  alter¬ 
nately  the  extremes  of  hope  and  fear,  mingled  with  admiration,  at  such  a 
magnificent  spectacle.  After  a  prosperous  voyage,  he  landed  his  army  in 
Torbay,  without  the  smallest  opposition  either  by  sea  or  land. (2) 

The  same  wind  which  favoured  the  enterprise  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
confined  the  English  fleet  to  its  own  coast.  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  was 
inviolably  attached  to  James,  lay  near  Harwich  with  thirty-eight  ships  of  the 
line,  and  twenty-three  frigates ;  a  force  sufficient  to  have  disconcerted  the 
designs  of  William,  if  it  could  possibly  have  put  to  sea ;  so  that  the  success 
of  the  glorious  revolution  may  be  said  to  have  depended  upon  the  winds ! 
The  destruction  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  even  after  the  landing  of  the  prince,  would 
have  discouraged  his  adherents,  and  proved  fatal  to  his  undertaking.  Sensible 
of  this,  Dartmouth  came  before  Torbay,  with  a  fixed  resolution  to  attack  the 
Hollanders,  as  they  lay  at  anchor.  But  his  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  violent 
storm,  and  forced  to  return  to  Spithead,  in  such  a  shattered  condition,  as  to 
be  no  more  fit  for  service  that  season. (3)  Little  wonder  if,  after  such  sin¬ 
gularly  fortunate  circumstances,  William’s  followers  began  to  consider  him 
and  themselves  as  the  peculiar  favourites  of  Heaven;  and  that  even  the' 
learned  Dr.  Burnet  could  not  help  exclaiming,  in  the  words  of  Claudian, 

0  nimium  dilecte  Deo,  cui  militat  oither, 

Et  conjurati  veniunt  ad  classica  venti. 

“  Heaven’s  darling  chai-ge !  to  aid  whose  great  design, 

The  fighting  skies  and  friendly  winds  combine.” 

The  prince  of  Orange,  immediately  on  his  landing,  dispersed  a  printed  de¬ 
claration,  which  had  been  already  published  in  Holland,  and  contributed  not 
a  little  to  his  future  success.  In  that  elaborate  performance,  written  origi¬ 
nally  in  French  by  the  pensionary  Fagel,  and  translated  into  English  by  Dr, 
Burnet,  the  principal  grievances  of  the  three  British  kingdoms  were  enume¬ 
rated  ;  namely,  the  exercise  of  a  dispensing  and  suspending  power ;  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission ;  the  filling  of  all  offices  with 
Catholics  ;  the  open  encouragement  given  to  popery,  by  building  every  where 
places  of  worship,  colleges,  and  seminaries  for  that  sect ;  the  displacing  of 
judges,  if  they  gave  sentence  contrary  to  the  orders  or  the  inclinations  of  the 
court ;  the  annulling  the  charters  of  all  the  corporations,  and  thereby  sub¬ 
jecting  elections  to  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure :  the  treating  of  petitions  to  the 
throne,  even  the  most  modest,  and  from  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  as  cri¬ 
minal  and  seditious  ;  the  committing  of  the  whole  authority  in  Ireland,  civil 
and  military,  into  the  hands  of  papists ;  the  assuming  of  an  absolute  power 
over  the  religion  and  laws  of  Scotland,  and  openly  exacting  in  that  kingdom 
an  obedience  without  reserve.  He  concluded  with  protesting,  that  the  sole 
object  of  his  expedition  was  to  procure  a  redress  of  these  grievances ;  to  get 
a  legal  and  free  parliament  summoned,  that  might  provide  for  the  liberty  and 
security  of  the  nation,  and  examine  the  proofs  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  in  regard  to  which  he  expressed  the  most  violent  suspicions.(4) 

(1)  Bumet,  took  iv.  D’Avaux,  tom.  iv.  Eapin,vol.  ii.  fol.  edit.  (3)  Id.  ibid. 

(3)  Burnet,  book  iv.  Torrington’s  Mem. 

(4)  The  proofs  prodiieed  by  James,  in  support  of  the  birth  of  his  son,  Before  an  extraordinary  council, 
to  which  the  lords  both  spiritual  and  temporal  were  summoned,  and  at  which  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  London  and  all  the^dges  were  present,  were  as  strong  as  any  that  can  perhaps  be  produced  to  esta 
Wish  such  a  fact.  But  if  any  doubts  in  regard  to  this  matter  could  still  remain  in  the  most  prejudiced  mind, 
the  declaration  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  the  king’s  natural  son,  tind  a  man  of  unimpeached  veracity,, 
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Though  this  declaration  was  received  with  ardour  by  the  nation,  the  prince,, 
for  some  time  after  his  landing,  could  not  boast  of  his  good  fortune.  A  great 
deal  of  rain  having  fallen,  the  roads  were  rendered  almost  impassable ;  and 
he  possessed  neither  cattle  nor  carriages  sufficient  to  convey  the  baggage  of 
his  army.  He  directed,  however,  his  encumbered  march  to  Exeter ;  but 
without  being  joined  by  any  person  of  eminence,  either  on  his  way  or  for  eight 
days  after  his  arrival  at  that  place.  His  troops  were  discouraged :  he  himself 
began  to  think  of  abandoning  his  enterprise ;  and  actually  held  a  council  of 
his  principal  officers,  to  deliberate  whether  he  should  notre-embark.(l)  Im¬ 
patient  of  disappointment,  he  is  said  even  to  have  publicly  declared  his  reso¬ 
lution  to  permit  the  English  nation  to  settle  their  own  differences  with  their 
king ;  and  to  direct  his  father-in-law  where  to  punish,  by  transmitting  to  him 
the  secret  correspondence  of  his  subjects. (2) 

The  friends  of  the  court  exulted  mightily  at  the  coldness  of  William  s 
reception;  but  their  joy  was  of  short  duration.  One  Burrington  having 
shown  the  example,  the  prince  was  speedily  joined  by  the  gentry  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Devon  and  Somerset,  and  an  association  was  signed  for  his  support. 
The  earl  of  Abingdon,  Mr.  Russel,  son  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  lord  Wharton, 
Mr.  Godfrey,  Mr.  Howe,  and  a  number  of  other  persons  of  distinction,  re¬ 
paired  to  Exeter.  All  England  was  soon  in  commotion.  Lord  Delamere 
took  arms  in  Cheshire  ;  the  city  of  York  was  seized  by  the  earl  of  Danby 
the  earl  of  Bath,  governor  of  Plymouth,  declared  for  the  prince ;  and  the 
earl  of  Devonshire  made  a  like  declaration  in  Derby.  Every  day  dis¬ 
covered  some  new  instance  of  that  general  confederacy  into  which  the 
nation  had  entered  against  the  measures  of  the  king.  But  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  symptom,  and  that  which  rendered  his  affairs  desperate,  was  the  defection 
of  the  army.  Many  of  the  principal  officers  were  inspired  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  disposed  to  prefer  the  interests  of  their 
country  to  their  duty  to  their  sovereign.  Though  they  might  love  James, 
and  have  a  due  sense  of  the  favours  he  had  conferred  upon  them,  they  were 
startled  at  the  thought  of  rendering  him  absolute  master,  not  only  of  the 
liberties,  but  even  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  his  subjects  ;  and  yet  this, 
they  saw,  must  be  the  consequence  of  suppressing  the  numerous  insurrections, 
and  obliging  the  prince  of  Orange  to  quit  the  kingdom.  1  hey  therefore 
determined  rather  to  bear  the  reproach  of  infidelity,  than  to  run  the  hazard  of 
becoming  the  instruments  of  despotism. 

The  example  of  desertion  among  the  officers  was  set  by  lord  Colchester, 
son  of  the  earl  of  Rivers,  and  by  lord  Cornbery,  son  of  the  earl  of  Claren¬ 
don.  The  king  had  arrived  at  Salisbury,  the  head-quarters  of  his  army, 
when  he  received  this  alarming  intelligence ;  but  as  the  soldiers  in  general 
seemed  firm  in  their  allegiance,  and  the  officers  in  a  body  expressed  their 
abhorrence  of  such  treachery,  he  resolved  to  advance  upon  the  invaders. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  his  affairs,  the  Dutch  had  already  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  Axmmster.  A  sudden  bleeding  at  the  nose,  with  which  he  was 
seized,  occasioned  a  delay  of  some  days ;  and  farther  symptoms  of  defection 
appearing  among  the  officers,  he  judged  it  prudent  to  retire  towards  London. 
Lord  Churchill,  afterward  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  natural  son  of  Charles  IL,  who  had  given  their  opinion  for  remaining 
at  Salisbury,  fled  under  cover  of  the  night  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Succes- 


(3)  Dalrymplt's  Append. 
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give  misfortunes  poured  in  on  the  unfortunate  monarch.  Trelawney,  who 
occupied  an  advanced  post  at  Warminster,  deserted  with  all  his  captains, 
except  one.  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  king’s  son-in-law,  and  the 
young  duke  of  Ormond,  left  him  at  Andover.  Every  day  diminished  the 
number  of  his  officers ;  and  to  increase  his  accumulated  misfortunes,  he  found, 
on  his  arrival  in  London,  that  his  favourite  daughter,  Anne,  princess  of  Den¬ 
mark,  had  secretly  withdrawn  herself  the  night  before,  in  company  with  lady 
Churchill.(l)  All  his  firmness  of  mind  left  him :  tears  started  from  his  eyes ; 
and  he  broke  out  into  sorrowful  exclamations,  expressive  of  his  deep  sense 
of  his  now  lost  condition.  “  God  help  me !”  cried  he,  in  the  agony  of  his 
heart ;  “  my  own  children  have  forsaken  me !” 

HencefortJi,  the  conduct  of  the  infatuated  James  is  so  much  marked  with 
folly  and  pusillanimity,  as  to  divest  his  character  of  all  respect,  and  almost 
his  sufferings  of  compassion.  Having  assembled,  as  a  last  resource,  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  peers  then  in  London,  he  issued,  by  their  advice,  writs  for  a  new 
parliament,  and  appointed  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 
and  lord  Godolphin,  his  commissioners,  to  treat  with  the  prince  of  Orange. 
Thinking  the  season  for  negotiation  past,  William  continued  to  advance  with 
his  army,  at  the  same  time  that  he  amused  the  commissioners.  Though  he 
knew  they  were  all  devoted  to  his  cause,  he  long  denied  them  an  audience. 
Meanwhile,  James,  distracted  by  his  own  fears,  and  alarmed  by  the  real  ot 
pretended  apprehensions  of  others,  sent  the  queen  and  the  prince  of  Wales 
privately  into  France,  and  embraced  the  extraordinary  resolution  of  follow¬ 
ing  them  in  person.  He  accordingly  left  his  palace  at  midnight,  attended 
only  by  sir  Edward  Hales ;  and,  in  order  to  complete  his  imprudence  and 
despair,  he  commanded  the  earl  of  Feversham  to  disband  the  army,  recalled 
the  writs  for  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  and  threw  the  great  seal  into  the 
Thames  !(2) 

If  James  had  deliberately  resolved  to  place  the  prince  of  Orange  on  the 
throne  of  England,  he  could  not  have  pursued  a  line  of  conduct  more  effect¬ 
ual  for  that  purpose.  Besides  the  odious  circumstances  of  seeking  refuge 
with  the  heir  of  the  crown  in  a  country  distinguished  for  popery  and  arbitrary 
power,  and  recalling  the  writs  for  a  free  parliament,  the  anarchy  and  disorder 
which  ensued  on  the  sudden  dissolution  of  government  made  all  men  look 
up  to  William  as  the  saviour  of  the  nation.  The  populace  rose  in  London, 
and  not  only  destroyed  all  the  popish  chapels,  but  even  rifled  the  houses  of 
the  ambassadors  of  Catholic  princes  and  states,  where  many  of  the  papists 
had  lodged  their  most  valuable  effects.  Riot  and  devastation  every  where 
prevailed.  The  whole  body  of  the  people,  released  from  the  restraints  of 
law,  felt  one  general  movement;  and  new  violences  were  apprehended  from 
the  licentious  soldiers,  whom  Feversham  had  disbanded  without  either  dis¬ 
arming  or  paying  them.  (3) 

In  order  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  restore  public  tranquillity,  an  office 
which  seemed  now  beyond  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate,  such  of  the 
bishops  and  peers  as  were  in  London  assembled  in  Guildhall;  and  erecting’ 
themselves  into  a  supreme  council,  executed  all  the  functions  of  royalty! 
They  gave  directions  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  for  keeping  the  peace  of 
the  city :  they  issued  their  commands,  which  were  readily  "obeyed,  to  the 
fleet,  to  the  neglected  army  of  James,  and  to  all  the  garrisons  in  England. 
They  ordered  the  militia  to  be  raised;  and  they  published  a  declaration,  by 
which  they  unanimously  resolved  to  apply  to  the  prince  of  Orange  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  the  nation,  deserted  by  the  king,  through  the  influence  of  evil 
counsellors. 

William  was  not  backward  in  assuming  that  authority  which  the  impru¬ 
dence  of  James  had  devolved  upon  him.  He  exercised,  in  his  person,  many 
acts  of  sovereignty;  and  in  order  to  make  his  presence  more  welcome  in 
London,  he  is  said  to  have  propagated  a  report,  that  the  disbanded  Irish  had 
taken  arms,  and  begun  a  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants.  Such  a 

( 1)  Burnet,  book  iv.  Duke  of  Berwick’s  JUem.  vol.  i.  James  11.,  1608. 

(3)  Ralph.  Hume. 


(3)  Id.  ibid. 
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rumour  at  least  was  spread  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  begot  universal  com 
Station.  The  alarm  bells  were  rung,  the  beacons  fired;  and  men  fancied 
they  S  at  a  distance  the  smoke  of  the  burning  cities,  and  heard  he  dying 
Sns  of  th^e  who  were  slaughtered  by  the  enemies  of  their  rdigion  \l 
Nothin-r  less  than  the  approach  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  Protestant 
army,  it  was  thought,  could  save  the  capital  from  rum. 

Williairhad  advanced  to  Windsor,  when  he  received  the  unwelcome  news, 
that  the  king  had  been  seized  in  disguise,  by  some  fishermen,  near  Feversham 
in  Kent  on  supposition  that  he  was  some  popish  priest,  or  other  delinquent, 
who  wai  to  make  his  escape.  This  intelligence  threw  all  parties  into 
confusion.  The  prince  of  Orange  sent  orders  to  James,  not  to  approach 

nearer  to  London  than  Rochester.  But  the  messenger  missed  him  on  the 

wav  and  he  once  more  entered  his  capital  amid  the  loudest  acclamations  of 
joy.’  The  people  forgot  his  misconduct  in  his  misfortunes,  and  all  orders  of 

men  seemed  to  welcome  his  return.(2)  ctm-m  Scarce 

This  however,  was  only  a  transient  gleam  before  a  new  stoim.  Scarce 

had  the  kino-  retired  to  his  bedchamber,  when  he  received  a  message  from 

the  prince,  desiring  him  to  remove  to  Ham,  a  house  belonging  to  the  dutchess 
of  Lauderdale;  and  the  following  night,  as  he  was  going  to  rest,  the  Dutch 
guards,  without  farther  notice,  took  possession  of 

fhe  English,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  army,  and  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  naUon.  James  set  out  next  morning,  by  permission,  for  Rochester,  m 
nreference  to  Ham,  under  a  Dutch  guard;  and  although  convinced,  that  he 
Sd  not  do  a  moVe  acceptable 

rated  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  he  still  resolved  to  make  his  escape  to 

^The  *  earls  of  Arran,  Dumbarton,  Aylesbury,  Litchfield,  and  Middleton, 

the  gallant  lord  Dundee,  and  other  officers  of  dif  "^lon, 
at  Rochester  argued  strenuously  against  his  resolution.  1  hey  represeniea 
to  the  king,  thatffie  opinion  of  mankind  begun  Mready  to  change,  and 
events  would  daily  rise  in  favour  of  his  authority.  1  he  question,  sir, 
urged  Dundee,  wiffi  all  his  generous  ardour,  “  is  whether  you  will  stay  m 
Eno-land,  or  fly  to  France  ?  Whether  you  shall  trust  the  returning  zeal  of 
your  native  subjects,  or  rely  on  a  foreign  power?— Here  you  ought  to  stand. 
Keen  nossession  of  a  part,  and  the  whole  will  submit  by  degrees.  Resume 
the  E  of  a  king;  summon  your  subjects  to  their  allegiance;  your  army, 
thouodi  disbanded,  is  not  annihilated.  Give  me  your  commission,  and  I 
will  °collect  ten  thousand  of  your  troops :  1  will  carry  youi  standard  at 
their  head  through  England,  and  drive  before  you  the  Dutch  and  their 
Sced^  JamL  replied,  that  he  believed  it  might  be  done,  but  that  it  won  d 
occasion  a  civil  war;  and  he  would  not  do  so  much  mischief  to  a  people 
who  would  soon  return  to  their  senses.  Middleton,  who  saw  the  lallacy 
of  this  opinion,  pressed  him  to  stay,  though  in  the  remotest  part  of  his  king¬ 
dom  “Your  majesty,”  said  he,  “  may  throw  things  into  confusion  by  your 
Sarture;but  it  will  be  only  the  anarchy  of  a  month ;  a  new  govennnent  will 
soon  be  settled ;  and  then  you  and  your  family  are  ruined  ffii  evei.  (3) 

But  these  animated  remonstrances  could  not  inspire  with  new  firmiiess  a 
mind  broken  by  apprehension  and  terror.  Afraid  of  being  taken  off  either  by 

SrSe  lotod  wasttS  wilhoal  any  guard,  he  fomrd  ne 

difficulty  in  accomplishing  his  design.  He  privately  withdrew  at  midnigh  , 
accompanied  by  his  natural  son,  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  went  on  board  a 
Lrge  Km  which  waited  for  him  in  the  river  Medway.  After  some  ob- 
structions.^he  safely  arrived  at  Ambleteuse,  in  Picardy ;  whence  he  hastened 
IS  GermainrwLre  the  queen  and  the  prince  of  Wales  had  arrived  the 

day  before.(6) 


(1^  Hist.  Desert,  p.  91.  Rapin,  vol.  ii.  fol.  edit. 

(31  Macphersnn’s  Original  Papers,  1688. 

(5)  Duke  of  Berwick’s  Mm-  -vol.  i.  James  II  losa 


(2)  Burnet,  book  iv. 
(4)  Jam»3  II.  1688. 
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Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  ended  the  reign  of  James  II.,  a  prince  not  destitute 
of  virtue  or  abilities,  but  who,  as  you  have  seen,  was  so  enslaved  by  the 
Romish  superstition,  and  blinded  with  the  love  of  arbitrary  power,  that  he 
obstinately  violated  the  civil  and  religious  constitution  of  his  country ;  and  was, 
therefore,  justly  deprived  of  the  throne.  Who  had  a  right  to  fill  that  throne  ? 
is  a  question  which  we  shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  discuss.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  must  carry  forward  the  progress  of  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  observing, 
by  the  way,  that  whatever  restraints  might  have  been  imposed  on  the  regal 
authority  which  had  been  abused,  the  king’s  desertion  of  his  people,  though 
in  some  measure  deserted  by  them,  could  only  have  occasioned  the  utter  loss 
of  his  crown,  or  have  changed  the  line  of  succession. 

The  same  day  that  James  left  Whitehall,  William  arrived  at  St.  James’s. 
It  happened  to  rain  very  heavily,  and  yet  great  numbers  came  to  see  him. 
But,  after  they  had  stayed  long  in  the  wet,  he  disappointed  them.  Being  an 
enemy  to  show  and  parade,  perhaps  from  a  consciousness  of  his  ungraceful 
figure,  and  dead  to  the  voice  of  popular  joy,  he  went  through  the  park  to  the 
palace. (1)  Even  this  trifling  incident  helped  to  alter  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  ;  and  being  now  cool,  they  judged  more  impartially.  They  considered 
it  as  an  unnatural  thing  for  the  prince  of  Orange  to  waken  his  father-in-law 
out  of  his  sleep,  and  force  him  from  his  own  palace,  when  he  was  ready  to 
submit  to  every  thing :  they  began  even  to  suspect,  that  this  specious  under 
would  prove  to  be  only  a  disguised  and  designed  usurpations^)  The 
public  bodies,  however,  waited  upon  the  prince,  and  expressed  their  zeal  for 
his  cause  :  and,  among  others,  the  gentlemen  of  the  law,  with  old  sergeant 
Maynard  at  their  head;  who,  when  William  took  notice  of  his  great  age, 
and  said  he  must  have  outlived  all  the  lawyers  of  his  time,  wittily  replied, 
“  I  should  have  outlived  the  law  itself,  if  your  highness  had  not  come 
over  !”(3) 

The  only  thing  that  now  remained  for  all  parties  was  the  settlement  of  the 
kingdom.  With  this  view,  the  peers  met  in  their  own  house ;  and  the  prince 
laid  before  them  his  declaration,  as  the  foundation  of  their  deliberations.  In 
the  course  of  debate  it  was  urged,  that  the  king,  by  withdrawing,  had  divested 
himself  of  his  authority,  and  that  government  itself  had  suffered  a  demise  in 
law. (4)  A  free  parliament  was,  therefore,  declared  to  be  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  a  legal  settlement,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  an  address 
should  be  presented  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  desiring  him  to  assume  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  government,  and  to  summon  a  convention.  The  offer  was  too 
alluring  to  be  rejected  ;  but  William,  cautious  in  all  his  proceedings,  judged 
it  still  necessary  to  strengthen  the  resolution  of  the  lords  with  the  authority 
of  the  commons.  For  that  purpose,  a  judicious  expedient  was  fallen  upon. 
All  the  members  of  the  three  last  parliaments,  who  were  in  London,  were 
invited  to  meet,  together  with  the  lord  mayor,  the  court  of  aldermen,  and  fifty 
members  of  the  common  council.  This  mixed  assembly,  which  was  regarded 
as  the  most  equal  representation  of  the  people  that  could  be  obtained  in  the 
present  emergency,  unanimously  voted  an  address,  the  same  in  substance 
with  that  of  the  lords  ;  and  the  prince,  supported  by  so  great  a  part  of  the 
nation,  despatched  his  circular  letters  to  the  various  boroughs,  counties,  and 
corporations  in  England,  for  a  general  election  of  representatives. (5) 

While  the  revolution  thus  approached  to  maturity  in  England,  the  people 
of  Scotland  were  not  idle  spectators.  The  Presbyterians  in  that  kingdom, 
who  had  long  been  persecuted  and  oppressed,  composed  the  bulk  of  the  nation; 
and  as  the  prince  of  Orange  was  of  their  persuasion,  the  most  fervent  prayers 
were  offered  up  for  his  success,  as  soon  as  his  designs  were  known.  He  had 
undertaken  to  deliver  Scotland  as  well  as  England ;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate 
his  views,  the  popular  party,  on  receiving  his  declaration,  dissolved  the  few 
regular  troops  that  remained  in  the  kingdom,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  go¬ 
vernment.  Thirty  noblemen,  and  about  eighty  gentlemen,  repair-ed  to  London ; 
and  forming  themselves  into  a  kind  of  convention,  requested  the  prince  to 

(1)  Bumet,  book  iv.  (2)  Id.  ibid.  (3)  Id.  ibid. 

(4)  Clarendon’s  Diary,  Dec.  26, 1688.  (5)  Burnet,  ubi  sup.  Echard,  vol.  iii. 
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take  into  his  hands  the  administration  of  Scotland.  He  thanked  them  tor  the 
trust  they  had  reposed  in  him,  and  summoned  a  general  convention  to  meet 
at  Edinburgh.  This  assembly  being  regarded  as  illegal  by  the  more  zealous 
royalists,  they  took  little  share  in  the  elections;  so  that  the  popular  party,  or 
the  whigs,  were  returned  for  most  places.  The  proceedings  of  the  members 
of  the  Scottish  convention  were  accordinsly  bold  and  decisive.  They  or¬ 
dered,  by  proclamation,  all  persons  between  the  age  of  sixteen  and  sixty  to 
be  ready  to  take  arms  :  they  gave  the  command  of  the  militia  to  sir  Patrick 
Hume,  one  of  their  most  active  leaders:  they  raised  eight  hundred  men  for 
a  guard,  under  the  earl  of  Leven :  they  empowered  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
their  president,  to  secure  all  disaffected  and  suspected  persons  ;  and  without 
amusing  themselves  with  nice  distinctions,  and  the  latent  meaning  of  the 
words,  they  resolved,  “  that  king  James,  by  mal-administration,  and  by  his 
abuse  of  power,  had  forfeited  his  right  of  the  crown.”  Tliey  therefore  de¬ 
clared  the  throne  vacant,  and  invited  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  to 
take  possession  of  it,  though  not  without  due  attention  to  their  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  rights. (1) 

In  the  mean  lime,  the  English  convention  had  met ;  and  after  a  long  de¬ 
bate,  the  commons  came  to  the  following  memorable  resolution : — “  That  king 
James  II.  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution,  by  breaking  the 
original  contract  between  king  and  people ;  and  having  violated  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws,  and  withdrawn  himself  from  the  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the 
government;  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  become  vaacnt."(2)  This  reso¬ 
lution  was  carried  up  to  the  house  of  peers,  where  it  met  with  much  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  many  warm  debates  ensued.  The  most  curious  of  these  was, 
“  Whether  any  original  contract  subsisted  between  the  king  and  the  people  1” 
—a  question  more  fit  for  the  schools  than  a  national  assembly,  but  which 
the  vote  of  the  commons  had  rendered  necessary.  Arguments  may  surely 
be  produced  from  reason  to  prove  a  kind  of  tacit  compact  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  subject;  but  such  a  compact  has  seldom  had  any 
actual  existence.  The  English  national  charters,  however,  seemed  to 
realize  such  a  compact :  and  these  charters  had  all  been  recognised  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  bill  of  rights,  a  solemn  and  recent  transaction  between  the 
king,  the  nobles,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  majority  of  the 
lords,  therefore,  declared  for  an  original  contract;  and  the  house  almost 
instantly  resolved,  that  James  had  broken  that  contract.{3) 

The  opposition,  however,  did  not  end  here.  The  lords  proceeded  to  take 
into  consideration  the  word  abdicated,  contained  in  the  vote  of  the  commons ; 
and,  after  some  debate,  agreed  that  deserted  was  more  proper.  The  next 
and  concluding  question  was,  “Whether  king  James,  having  broken  the 
original  contract,  and  deserted  the  government,  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant?” 
The  question  was  debated  with  more  Avarmth  than  any  of  the  former ;  and, 
on  a  division,  it  was  carried  by  eleven  voices  against  a  vacancy.  The  vote 
of  the  commons  was  sent  back  with  these  amendments  ;  and,  as  they  con¬ 
tinued  obstinate,  a  free  conference  was  appointed  between  the  two  houses, 
in  order  to  settle  the  controversy. 

Never  perhaps  was  there  a  national  debate  of  more  importance,  or  managed 
by  more  able  speakers.  The  leaders  of  the  commons  contended,  that  although 
the  word  deserted  might  be  more  significant  and  intelligible,  as  applied  to  the 
king’s  withdrawing  himself,  it  could  not,  with  any  propriety,  be  extended  to 
his  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws.  The  managers  for  the  lords,  changing 
their  ground,  insisted,  that,  admitting  the  king’s  abuse  of  power  to  be  equi¬ 
valent  to  an  abdication,  it  could  operate  no  otherwise  than  his  voluntary 
resignation,  or  natural  death,  and  could  only  make  way  for  the  next  heir; 
who,  ihough  they  did  not  name  him,  they  insinuated,  being  yet  an  infant  in 
the  cradle,  could  have  committed  no  crime :  and  no  just  reason,  they  thought, 
could  be  assigned,  why,  without  any  default  of  his  own,  he  should  lose  a 
crown  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  his  birth.  The  leaders  of  the  commons 

(1)  Balcartas’s  .Wirates  0/ Gmvention,  Butuet,  booh  iv.  v.  (2)  Jburnots,  Jan.  28, 1689 

(3)  Journals  of  the  Lords^  Jan*  30. 
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replied,  that  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  binds  the  subject  to  the  heirs  of  the 
king  as  well  as  to  himself,  regarded  only  a  natural  demise,  and  that  there 
was  no  provision  in  law  for  a  civil  demise,  which  seemed  equivalent  to  an 
attainder;  that  although  upon  the  death  of  a  king,  whose  administration  had 
been  agreeable  to  the  laws,  many  and  great  inconveniences  would  be  endured, 
rather  than  exclude  the  lineal  successor ;  yet  when,  as  in  the  present  case, 
the  people,  on  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  had  been  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  arms,  in  order  to  dethrone  a  prince  who  had  violated  the  consti¬ 
tution,  that  the  government  reverted,  in  some  measure,  to  its  first  principles, 
and  the  community  acquired  a  right  of  providing  for  the  public  welfare  by 
the  most  rational  expedients. 

The  members  of  the  convention  might  surely  establish  a  new  precedent, 
as  well  as  their  ancestors.  Never  could  a  more  fair  representation  of  the 
people  be  obtained ;  and  the  people,  it  must  be  allowed,  though  they  cannot 
deliberate  in  a  body,  have  a  right,  on  every  revolution,  and  whenever  their 
constitutional  liberties  are  invaded,  to  choose  their  own  governors,  as  well 
as  the  form  of  government  under  which  they  desire  to  live,  unless  the  mon¬ 
strous  doctrine  of  many  made  for  one  should  be  revived.  The  two  houses, 
however,  parted  without  coming  to  any  conclusion ;  but  as  it  was  impossible 
for  the  nation  to  remain  long  in  its  present  state,  the  majority  of  the  lords, 
in  consequence  of  the  desertion  of  some  tories  to  the  whig  party,  at  last 
agreed  to  pass  the  vote  of  the  commons,  without  any  alteration  or  amend¬ 
ment.  (1) 

This  grand  controversy  being  got  over,  the  next  question  was,  “Who 
should  fill  the  vacant  throne '?”(2)  The  marquis  of  Halifax,  in  order  to 
recommend  himself  to  the  future  sovereign,  moved  that  the  crown  should  be 
immediately  conferred  upon  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  earl  of  Danby,  his 
political  rival,  proposed  to  confer  it  solely  on  the  princess ;  and  others  con¬ 
tended  for  a  regency.  William,  who  had  hitherto  behaved  with  great 
moderation  and  magnanimity,  avoiding  to  interfere  in  the  debates  of  either 
house,  and  disdaining  even  to  bestow  caresses  on  those  members  whose  influ¬ 
ence  might  be  useful  to  him,  now  perceiving  that  he  was  likely  to  lose  the  great 
object  of  his  ambition,  broke  through  that  mysterious  reserve,  and  seeming 
apathy,  in  which  he  had  been  so  long  wrapped.  He  called  together  Halifax, 
Shrewsbury,  Danby,  and  some  other  leading  men,  and  told  them,  that  he  had 
heard,  some  were  for  placing  the  government  in  the  hands  of  a  regent.  He 
would  not,  he  said,  oppose  the  measure;  but  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
inform  them,  that  he  would  not  be  that  regent.  Others,  he  added,  seemed 
disposed  to  place  the  princess  singly  on  the  throne,  and  that  he  should  reign 
by  her  courtesy.  This  he  also  declined ;  declaring,  that  he  could  not  accept 
of  an  authority,  which  should  depend  on  the  will  or  the  life  of  another;  that 
no  man  could  esteem  a  woman  more  than  he  did  the  princess  Mary,  but  he 
could  not  “  think  of  holding  any  thing  by  apron-strings ;”  and  therefore,  if 
they  did  not  think  fit  to  make  a  different  settlement,  that  he  would  return  to 
Holland,  and  concern  himself  no  more  in  their  affairs. (3) 

This  threat,  though  not  deemed  to  be  altogether  sincere,  had  its  weight. 
Both  houses  voted,  “  That  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  should  be 
declared  king  and  queen  of  England;”  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  In  this  bill,  or  instrument  of  settlement,  it  was  provided,  that  the  prince 
and  princess  should  enjoy  the  crown  of  England  during  their  natural  lives 
and  the  life  of  the  survivor,  the  sole  administration  to  h^  in  the  prince;  that, 
after  the  death  of  both,  the  throne  should  be  filled  by  the  heirs  of  the  body  of 
the  princess ;  and  that,  in  default  of  such  issue,  Anne,  princess  of  Denmark, 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  should  succeed,  before  those  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 


(1)  Journals  of  the  Lords,  Feb.  6. 

(2)  During  all  these  debates,  it  seems  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  no  Inquiry  was  made  concerning 

the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales ;  more  especially  as  such  an  inquiry  had  been  expressly  mentioned  by 
the  prince  of  Orange  in  his  declaration.  The  reasons  assigned  by  Burnet  for  this  neglect,  though  plau¬ 
sible,  are  by  no  means  conclusive.  {Hist.  Own  Times,  book  iv.)  The  only  substantial  reason  for  such 
omission  seems  to  be,  that  the  whigs,  finding  it  impracticable  to  prove  an  imposture  even  by  presumptive 
evidence,  judged  it  prudent  to  let  the  matter  rest  in  obscurity.  (3)  Burnet,  book  iv. 
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by  any  other  wife  but  the  princess  Mary.(l)  The  instrument  of  settlement, 
besides  regulating  the  line  of  succession,  also  provided  against  the  return  of 
those  grievances,  which  had  driven  the  nation  to  the  present  extremity;  and, 
although  it  ought  to  have  been  more  full  on  this  head,  it  declared,  and  effect¬ 
ually  secured  from  the  future  encroachments  of  the  sovereign,  the  most 
essential  rights  of  the  subject. 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  was  happily  terminated  the  great  struggle  between 
privilege  and  prerogative,  between  the  crown  and  the  people ;  which  com¬ 
menced,  as  you  have  seen,  with  the  accession  of  the  family  of  Stuart  to  the 
throne  of  England,  and  continued  till  their  exclusion,  when  almost  a  century 
had  elapsed.  The  revolution  forms  a  grand  era  in  the  English  constitution. 
By  bringing  on  the  decision  of  many  important  questions  in  favour  of  liberty, 
and  yet  more  by  the  memorable  precedent  of  deposing  one  king  and  esta¬ 
blishing  another,  with  a  new  line  of  succession,  it  gave  such  an  ascendant  to 
popular  principles,  as  has  put  the  nature  of  our  government  beyond  all  con¬ 
troversy.  A  king  of  England,  or  of  Britain,  to  use  the  words  of  my  lord 
Bolingbroke,  is  now  strictly  and  properly  what  a  king  should  be  ;  a  member, 
but  the  supreme  member  or  head,  of  a  political  body;  distinct  from  it,  or 
independent  of  it,  in  none.  He  can  no  longer  move  in  a  different  orbit  from 
his  people ;  and,  like  some  superior  planet,  attract,  repel,  and  direct  their 
motions  by  his  own.  He  and  they  are  parts  of  the  same  system,  intimately 
joined,  and  co-operating  together;  acting  and  acted  upon,  limiting  and 
limited,  controlling  and  controlled,  by  one  another ;  and  when  he  ceases  to 
stand  in  this  relation  to  them,  he  ceases  to  stand  in  any.  The  settlements, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  governs,  are  plainly  original  contracts;  his  institution 
is  plainly  conditional;  and  he  may  forfeit  his  right  to  allegiance,  as  undeniably 
and  effectually,  as  the  subject  his  right  to  protection. (2) 

But  these  advantages,  so  much  and  so  deservedly  praised,  and  which  can 
never  be  too  highly  valued,  serve  at  present  only  to  convince  us  of  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  all  human  institutions.  Happily  poised  as  our  government  is,  and 
although  the  people  of  this  island  have  enjoyed,  since  the  revolution,  the 
most  perfect  system  of  liberty  ever  known  among  mankind,  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  (which,  as  it  gave  birth  to  that  system,  can  alone  preserve  it  entire) 
has  continued  to  decline ;  and  the  freedom,  though  not  the  form  of  our 
constitution,  is  now  exposed  to  as  much  danger  from  the  enslaving  influence 
of  the  crown,  as  ever  it  was  from  the  invasions  of  prerogative  or  the  violence 
of  arbitrary  power.  The  nature  of  this  influence,  and  the  mode  of  its  opera¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  its  rise  and  progress,  I  shall  afterward  have  occasion  to 
explain. 

We  should  now  return  to  the  affairs  on  the  continent ;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity,  it  will  be  proper  first  to  relate  the  efforts  made  by  James  II.  for 
the  recovery  of  his  crown. 


LETTER  XVII. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  Revolution,  in  1688,  till  the  Assassination 

Plot,  in  1696. 

Though  the  revolution,  as  we  have  already  seen,  my  dear  Philip,  was 
brought  about  by  a  coalition  of  parties,  not  by  a  faction ;  though  whig  and 
tory,  united  by  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  James,  contributed  with  their 
joint  efforts  to  that  event,  the  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  liberty ;  yet 
this  union  was  but  the  union  of  a  day.  No  sooner  were  the  tories  freed 
from  the  terror  of  arbitrary  power,  than  their  high  monarchical  principles 
began  to  return.  It  was  the  prevalence  of  these  principles  in  the  English 

(1)  .Tournah  of  the  Lords, Feb.’!. 1680.  See  also  the  instrument,  or  act  itself.  In  this  act  was  inserted 
a  clause,  disabling  all  papists,  or  such  as  should  marry  papists,  from  succeeding  lo  the  crown  ;  and  another, 
.absolving  the  subjects,  in  that  case,  from  their  allegiance.  (2)  Dissertation  on  Parties,  let.  1* 
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convention,  which  occasioned  those  warm  and  contentious  disputes  in  regard 
to  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  and  the  original  contract ;  and  which,  but  for 
the  obstinacy  of  the  whigs,  and  the  firmness  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  would 
have  rendered  the  great  work  in  which  the  nation  was  engaged  imperfect. 

Though  disposed  to  nothing  less,  as  a  body,  than  the  restoration  of  James, 
the  tories,  enslaved  by  their  political  prejudices,  were  startled  at  the  idea  of 
breaking  the  line  of  succession.  Hence  the  ridiculous  proposal  of  a  regency. 
And  a  party,  since  properly  distinguished  by  the  reproachful  appellation  of 
Jacobites,  secretly  lurked  among  the  tories ;  a  party,  who,  from  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  person  or  the  family  of  the  detlironed  monarch,  and  an  adherence 
to  the  monstrous  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  of  divine,  indefeasible 
hereditary  right,  wished  to  bring  back  the  king,  and  invariably  held,  that  none 
but  a  Stuart  could  justly  be  invested  with  the  regal  authority.  Of  this 
opinion  were  all  the  bigoted  high-churchmen  and  Catholics  in  the  three  king¬ 
doms.  Among  the  whigs,  or  moderate  churchmen  and  dissenters,  in  like 
manner,  lurked  many  enthusiastic  republicans;  who  hoped,  in  the  national 
ferment,  to  effect  a  dissolution  of  monarchy. 

The  contest  between  these  parties,  fomented  by  the  ambitions  views  of 
individuals,  which  long  distracted  the  English  government,  and  is  not  yet 
fully  composed,  began  immediately  after  the  revolution,  and  threatened  the 
sudden  subversion  of  the  new  establishment.  The  silent,  reserved  temper 
and  solitary  disposition  of  William  early  disgusted  the  citizens  of  London  ;(1) 
and  the  more  violent  tories,  who  had  lost  all  the  merit  which  their  party 
might  otherwise  have  claimed  with  the  king,  by  opposing  the  change  in  the 
succession,  were  enraged  at  seeing  the  current  of  court  favour  run  chiefly 
towards  the  whigs.  The  hope  of  retaining  this  favour,  and  with  it  the  prin¬ 
cipal  offices  of  the  state  (of  which  they  had  been  so  long  in  possession,  and 
to  which  they  thought  themselves  entitled,  by  the  antiquity  of  their  families, 
and  their  superiority  in  landed  property),  was  probably  their  leading  motive 
for  concurring  in  a  revolution  which  they  were  sensible  they  could  not  prevent. 
But,  whatever  their  motives  might  be  for  such  co-operation,  they  had  justly 
forfeited  all  title  to  royal  favour  by  their  subsequent  conduct,  not  only  in  the 
estimation  of  William,  but  of  all  the  zealous  lovers  of  their  country.  They 
reverted  to  ancient  prejudices  and  narrow  principles,  at  a  crisis  when  the 
nation  was  ready  to  embrace  the  most  enlarged  way  of  thinking,  with  respect 
both  to  religion  and  government. 

The  church  also  was  enraged  at  the  general  toleration  which  William, 
soon  after  his  accession,  very  prudently  as  well  as  liberally,  granted  to  all 
his  Protestant  subjects ;  and  still  more  by  an  attempt  which  he  made  towards 
a  comprehension  in  England ;  while  the  whole  episcopal  body  in  Scotland 
took  part  with  the  Jacobites,  in  consequence  of  the  re-establishment  of  the 
presbyterian  religion  in  that  kingdom.  This  establishment  the  Scottish 
convention,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  presbyterians,  had  demanded.  They 
connected  it  intimately  with  the  settlement  of  the  crown  ;(2)  and  their 
spirit,  in  so  doing,  deserves  to  be  admired.  But  William  had  little  to  fear 
from  that  quarter.  The  presbyterians,  who  composed  about  three-fourths  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  were  not  only  able  to  defend  the  new  settlement, 
but  willing  to  do  it  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  The  state  of  Ireland  was 
very  different. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  in  that  kingdom  were  Roman  Catholics.  The 
earl  of  Tyrconnel,  a  violent  papist,  was  lord-lieutenant ;  and  all  employments, 
civil  and  military,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  same  sect.  Yet  this  man,  who 
had  induced  the  infatuated  James,  by  working  on  his  civil  and  religious 
prejudices,  to  invade  the  privileges  of  the  Irish  corporations,  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  England  had  been  attacked  by  Charles  II.,  and  who, 
under  the  plausible  pretence  of  relieving  some  distressed  and  really  injured 
papists,  had  prepared  a  bill  for  destroying  the  whole  settlement  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  as  established  at  the  restoration,  and  which  would  have  given  to  the 


(l)  Burnet,  book  v. 


(2)  Burnet,  ubi  sap. 
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crown  the  disposal  of  almost  all  the  lands  in  Ireland;  this  apparently  zealous 
Catholic,  and  piously  loyal  subject,  is  said  to  have  traitorously  made  an  offer 
of  his  government  to  the  prince  of  Orange  ;(1)  and  William  is  said  to  have 
politically  refused  it,  that  he  might  have  a  decent  pretext  for  keeping  up  an 
army,  in  order  to  secure  the  obedience  of  England,  and  that  he  might  be 
enabled,  by  Irish  forfeitures,  to  gratify  his  English  and  foreign  favourites.(2) 
But  one  who  lived  at  the  time,  who  was  no  friend  to  William,  and  who 
had  every  opportunity  of  knowing  the  character  and  examining  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Tyrconnel,  declares  that  his  firmness  preserved  Ireland  in  the 
interest  of  James,  and  that  he  nobly  rejected  all  the  advantageous  offers 
which  were  made  to  induce  him  to  submit  to  the  prince  of  Orange  :(3)  and 
the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  other  contem¬ 
porary  writers,  seems  to  prove,  that  the  proposals  which  he  sent  to  the  prince 
were  only  intended  to  gain  time,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  put  his  govern¬ 
ment  in  a  better  state  of  defence,  and  procure  assistance  from  France.(4) 
William,  liowever,  though  somewhat  suspicious  of  his  sincerity,  did  not  slight 
the  advances  of  the  lord-lieutenant :  he  despatched  general  Hamilton,  his 
countryman  and  friend,  to  treat  with  him.  Hamilton  betrayed  his  trust  :(5) 
Tyrconnel,  in  conformity  with  his  real  views,  levied  a  great  body  of  troops, 
which,  having  no  regular  pay,  were  left  to  live  upon  the  plunder  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants  ;  and  these  unhappy  people,  roused  by  oppression,  and  fearing  a  ge¬ 
neral  massacre,  flew  to  arms,  and  throwing  themselves  into  Londonderry, 
Inniskilling,  and  other  places  of  strength,  hoped  to  be  able  to  hold  out  till  they 
should  obtain  relief  from  Englan  ’  '6) 

In  the  mean  time,  James,  v'ho  i.ad  been  received  with  marks  of  the  most 
cordial  affection  by  Lewis  aIV.,  either  from  a  sympathy  of  religious  senti¬ 
ments,  or  with  a  view  of  making  him  subservient  to  his  arnbition,  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  make  a  descent  in  Ireland.  Pressed  by  the  solicitations,  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  favourable  representations,  of  Tyrconnel,  he  accordingly 
embarked  at  Brest,  early  in  the  spring,  and  landed  safely  at  Kinsale,  with  only 
twelve  hundred  men,  all  his  native  subjects,  one  hundred  French  officers,  and 
some  gentlemen  of  distinction.  Seven  battalions  of  French  troops  were  after¬ 
ward  sent  over.(7)  But  these,  and  all  his  Irish  forces,  were  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  oppose  the  veteran  army  of  William. 

James  and  his  adherents,  however,  had  other  ideas  of  the  matter.  Elated 
at  the  presence  of  a  prince,  who  had  lost  two  kingdoms  from  his  predilection 
for  their  religion,  the  Irish  Catholics  every  where  received  him  with  the  highest 
demonstrations  of  joy.  But  this  rage  of  loyalty,  by  involving  him  in  mea¬ 
sures  subversive  not  only  of  the  Protestant  interest,  but  of  all  the  laws  of 
j,ustice  and  humanity,  has  disgraced  his  character,  and  proved  highly  injurious 
to  his  cause.  Having  assembled  a  parliament,  consisting  chiefly  of  Catholics, 
a  bill  was  passed  for  repealing  the  act  of  settlement,  by  which  the  Protestants 


(1)  Dalrymple's  Append. 
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were  secured  in  the  possession  of  their  estates ;  and,  in  order  to  complete 
the  ruin  of  the  whole  sect,  an  act  of  attainder  was  afterward  passed  against 
all  Protestants,  male  and  female,  who  were  absent  from  the  kingdom,  who 
did  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  king  .Tames,  or  who  had  been  any  way 
connected  with  rebels  from  the  first  day  of  August  in  the  preceding  year.(l) 
The  number  of  Protestants  attainted  by  name  in  this  act  amounted  to  about 
three  thousand.  Another  violent  act  was  passed,  declaring  Ireland  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  English  parliament. (2) 

While  James  was  thus  attempting  to  establish  his  authority  in  Ireland,  by 
flattering  the  prejudices  of  the  natives,  William  was  engaged  in  managingthe 
English  parliament,  and  in  conducting  that  great  system  of  continental  policy 
of  which  he  had  been  so  long  the  centre.  To  both  these  ends  the  violence 
of  the  Irish  Catholics,  their  influence  with  the  dethroned  monarch,  and  his 
throwing  himself  into  their  hands,  contributed  not  a  little;  and  William,  in 
order  still  farther  to  quiet  and  unite  the  minds  of  men,  as  well  as  to  promote 
his  own  views,  recommended  to  the  parliament  an  act  of  general  indemnity, 
and  procured  an  address  for  a  declaration  of  war  against  France.  Both  pro¬ 
posals  were  readily  embraced.  Inflamed  with  ancient  and  hereditary  hate, 
and  roused  by  recent  jealousy,  the  English  nation  had  long  been  desirous  of 
turning  its  arms  against  Lewis  XIV.,  and  the  supposed  attachment  of  James 
to  the  French  interest,  his  bigotry  not  excepted,  had  been  the  principal  cause 
of  his  ruin.  Had  he  acceded  to  the  league  of  Augsburg,  he  would  never  have 
lost  his  crown.  Threatened  by  that  league,  and  willing  to  strike  the  first 
blow,  Lewis  had  sent  an  army  into  Alsace,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Philipsburg  in  1688.  This  violence,  which  was  immediately  succeeded  by 
others,  alarmed  the  emperor,  Spain,  Holland,  and  all  the  confederate  powers 
on  the  continent.  They  saw  the  necessity  of  having  immediate  recourse 
to  arms  ;  and  the  interposition  of  France  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland  furnished 
William  with  a  good  pretence  for  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  England  into 
the  hostile  scale.  The  confederacy  was  now  complete. 

But  the  critical  state  of  his  new  dominions  called  off  the  attention  of  Wil¬ 
liam,  for  a  time,  from  tlie  continental  system.  The  duke  of  Gordon  still 
held  out  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  for  .Tames ;  and  the  viscount  Dundee,  the 
soul  of  the  Jacobite  party  in  Scotland,  having  collected  a  small  but  gallant 
army  of  Highlanders,  threatened  with  subjection  the  whole  northern  part  of 
the  kingdom.  Dundee,  who  had  publicly  disavowed  the  authority  of  the 
Scottish  convention,  had  been  declared  an  outlaw  by  that  assembly;  and 
general  Mackay  was  sent  against  him  with  a  body  of  regular  troops.  Lord 
Murray,  son  to  the  marquis  of  Athol,  had  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Blair,  which 
was  held  by  some  of  the  adherents  of  James.  Sir  Alexander  Maclean,  by 
Dundee’s  order,  marched  against  Murray,  and  forced  him  to  raise  the  siege. 
But  this  event  did  not  decide  the  contest.  Mackay,  who  had  hitherto  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  obstructing  the  progress,  or  watching  the  motions  of  the 
Highlanders,  resolved  to  reduce  the  disputed  castle,  and  put  himself  in  motion 
for  that  purpose. 

Apprized  of  the  design  of  his  antagonist,  Dundee  summoned  up  all  his  enter¬ 
prising  spirit,  and  by  forced  marches  arrived  in  Athol  before  him.  Next 
morning  he  was  informed  that  Mackay’s  vanguard,  consisting  of  four  hundred 
men,  had  cleared  the  pass  of  Killicranky ;  a  narrow  defile,  formed  by  the 
steep  side  of  the  Grampian  hills,  and  a  dark,  rapid,  and  deep  river.  Though 
chagrined  at  this  intelligence,  Dundee  was  not  disconcerted.  He  immediately 
despatched  sir  Alexander  Maclean  to  attack  the  enemy’s  advanced  party  with 
an  equal  number  of  his  clan,  while  he  himself  should  approach  with  the  main 
body  of  the  Highlanders.  But  before  Maclean  had  proceeded  a  mile,  Dundee 
received  information  that  Mackay  had  marched  through  the  pass  with  his 
whole  army.  He  commanded  Maclean  to  halt,  and  boldly  advanced  with  his 
faithful  band,  determined  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy. 

Mackay’s  army,  consisting  of  four  aousand  five  hundred  foot,  and  two 


(1}  Burnet.  Kalph.  King. 
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troops  of  horse,  was  formed  in  eight  battalions,  and  ready  for  action,  when 
Dundee  came  in  view.  His  own  brave  but  undisciplined  followers,  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions,  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  three  hundred  men. 
These  he  instantly  ranged  in  hostile  array.  They  stood  inactive  for  several 
hours  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  on  the  steep  side  of  a  hill,  which  faced  the  nar¬ 
row  plain  where  Mackay  had  formed  his  line,  neither  party  choosing  to  change 
their  ground.  But  the  signal  for  battle  was  no  sooner  given,  than  the  High¬ 
landers  rushed  down  the  liill  in  deep  columns ;  and  having  discharged  their 
muskets  with  effect,  they  had  recourse  to  the  broadsword,  their  propei  weapon, 
with  which  they  furiously  attacked  the  enemy.  Mackay’s  left  whig  was 
instantly  broken,  and  driven  from  the  field  with  great  slaughter  by  the  Mac¬ 
leans,  who  formed  the  right  of  Dundee’s  army.  The  Macdonalds,  who  com¬ 
posed  his  left,  were  not  equally  successful ;  colonel  Hastings’s  regiment  ot 
English  foot  repelled  their  most  vigorous  efforts,  and  obliged  them  to  retreat. 
But  sir  Alexander  Maclean  and  sir  Evan  Cameron,  at  the  head  of  part  of 
their  respective  clans,  suddenly  assailed  this  gallant  regiment  in  flank,  and 
forced  it  to  give  way,  or  cut  it  in  pieces. 

The  victory  was  now  complete.  Two  thousand  of  Mackay  s  army  were 
slain  ;  and  his  artillery,  baggage,  ammunition,  provisions,  andevmn  king  \Vil- 
liam’s  Dutch  standard,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Highlanders.  But  their  joy, 
like  a  smile  upon  the  cheek  of  death,  delusive  and  insincere,  was  of  short 
duration.  Dundee  was  mortally  wounded,  in  the  pursuit,  by  a  musitet  shot. 
He  survived  the  battle,  but  expired  soon  after,  and  with  him  perished  the 
hopes  of  James  in  Scotland.  The  castle  of  Edinburgh  had  already  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  convention ;  and  the  Highlanders,  discouraged  by  the  loss 
of  a  leader  whom  they  loved  and  almost  adored,  gradually  dispersed  them¬ 
selves,  and  returned  to  their  savage  mountains,  to  bewail  hini  m  their 
songs. (1)  His  memory  is  still  dear  to  them :  he  is  considered  as  the  last  ot 
their  heroes ;  and  his  name,  even  to  this  day,  is  seldom  mentioned  among 
them  without  a  sigh  or  a  teaT.(2)  Dundee,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  extraordinary  man.  Besides  great  knowledge  of  the  military  art,  the 
talent  of  seizing  advantages,  and  the  most  perfect  recollection  in  b^’^tle,  he 
possessed,  in  no  common  degree,  that  distinguishing  feature  of  the  heroic 
character,  the  power  of  influencing  the  opinions  of  others,  and  of  inspiring 

them  with  his  own  ardour.  •  t  i  j 

Fortune  did  not  prove  more  favourable  to  the  affairs  of  James  m  Irelanu. 
His  most  important  enterprise  was  the  siege  of  Londonderry.  Before  this 
town  he  appeared  in  person,  with  a  large  army,  commanded  by  the  mares- 
chal  de  Rosen,  De  Maumont,  general  Hamilton,  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and 
other  officers  of  distinction.  But  so  bold  was  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants, 
that  instead  of  tamely  surrendering,  they  gallantly  repelled  all  attenipts  to 
reduce  the  place,  and  even  annoyed  the  besiegers  with  their  sallies.  At  length, 
however,  weakened  and  distressed  by  famine,  and  diminished  in  number  by 
pestilence,  its  too  common  attendant,  they  were  reduced  almost  to  despair. 
In  order  finally  to  complete  their  depression,  in  this  frightful  extremity, 
mareschal  De  Rosen,  in  the  absence  of  James,  collected  all  the  Protestants 
in  the  neio-hbouring  country,  to  the  number  of  four  or  five  thousand,  without 
distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  condition,  and  cruelly  placed  them  between  his 
lines  and  the  walls  of  the  town;  where  many  of  them  were  suffered  to  perish 
of  hunger,  from  a  persuasion  that  the  besieged  would  either  relieve  their 
friends  or  surrender  the  place.  But  this  barbarous  expedient  had  n^o  such 
effect;  it  served  only  to  confirm  the  inhabitants  in  their  resolution  of  holding 
out  to  the  last  man.  Happily,  before  their  perseverance  utterly  failed,  tt  jein- 
forcement  arrived  from  England  with  ammunition  and  provisions,  and  the 

besiegers  thought  proper  to  abandon  the  undertaking.(3) 

The  difficulties  of  James  now  crowded  fast  upon  him.  Soon  after  the 
failure  of  this  entei’prise,  the  mareschal,  created  duke  of  Schomberg,  landed 

(1)  MS.  Accounts  in  Dalryniple  and  Macpherson.  Those  of  Macphei^son  are  chiefly  followed  In  this 
narration.  ftiacpneiiion. 

(3)  King.  Burnet.  I>ukc  of  Berwick.  James  U.  1089. 
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in  Ireland  with  ten  thousand  men.  But  the  impracticable  nature  of  the 
country,  his  unacquaintance  with  it,  and  the  declining  season,  prevented  that 
able  and  experienced  general  from  making  any  progress  before  the  close  of 
the  campaign.  During  the  winter,  however,  though  his  troops  suffered  greatly 
by  disease,  he  gained  some  advantages  over  the  Irish ;  and  William,  in  order 
to  quicken  his  operations,  and  put  at  once  an  end  to  the  war.  came  over  in 
person,  with  a  fresh  army,  the  beginning  of  next  summer. 

James,  on  this  occasion,  embraced  a  resolution  that  has  been  considered  as 
rash,  but  worthy  of  a  sovereign  contending  for  his  lost  kingdom.  Though 
his  army  was  inferior  in  numbers  as  well  as  in  discipline,  to  that  of  his  rival, 
he  determined  to  put  all  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle.  He  accordingly  took  post 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Boyne,  and  extended  his  troops  in  two  lines, 
opposed  to  the  deep  and  dangerous  fords  of  that  river.  No  position  could 
be  more  advantageous.  A  morass  defended  him  on  the  left,  and  in  his  rear 
lay  the  village  of  Dunore,  where  he  had  intrenched  a  body  of  troops.  But 
all  these  circumstances,  so  favourable  to  James,  did  not  discourage  William 
from  seeking  an  engagement.  After  having  reconnoitred  the  situation  of 
the  enemy,  he  resolved,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Schomberg,  to  attack  them 
next  morning,  though  under  no  necessity  of  running  such  a  risk.  His  army 
accordingly  passed  the  river  in  three  divisions,  one  of  which  he  headed  in 
person.  Schomberg,  who  led  another,  was  killed  soon  after  reaching  the 
opposite  bank,  but  not  before  he  had  broken  the  Irish  infantry.  The  Irish 
cavalry,  commanded  by  general  Hamilton  and  the  duke  of  Berwick,  behaved 
with  more  spirit,  charging  and  recharging  ten  times.  But  even  they  were 
at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  superior  force.  General  Hamilton  was  made  pri¬ 
soner;  and  James,  who  had  shown  some  courage,  but  no  conduct,  thought 
proper  to  retreat  towards  Dublin,  under  cover  of  the  French  auxiliaries,  who 
had  never  been  put  into  disorder.  His  loss  was  but  small,  not  exceeding 
fifteen  hundred  men;  yet  was  the  victory  complete,  as  many  of  the  Irish 
troops  deserted  their  officers  during  the  following  night,  and  returned  to  their 
several  homes.(l) 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  James  was  more  blameable  than  either  his 
precipitancy  in  risking  a  battle,  or  his  behaviour  during  the  engagement, 
allowing  both  to  be  deserving  of  censure.  No  sooner  was  he  informed  of 
the  dispersion  of  his  army  than  he  despondingly  gave  up  Ireland  as  lost; 
and,  leaving  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  to  make  their  own  conditions  with  the 
victor,  immediately  embarked  for  France,  though  he  had  still  many  resources 
left.  By  bravely  collecting  his  scattered,  but  not  annihilated  forces,  and 
drawing  troops  from  his  different  garrisons,  independent  of  new  levies,  he 
might  have  appeared  in  the  field  more  formidable  than  ever;  whereas  his 
pusillanimous  flight,  by  disheartening  his  friends,  and  encouraging  his  ene¬ 
mies,  left  but  a  melancholy  prospect  to  his  generals. 

But  these  new  resources,  and  the  consequences  of  neglecting  them,  did  not 
occur  to  a  mind  broken  by  accumulated  misfortunes.  Besides,  the  fugitive 
monarch  tells  us,  that  he  had  hopes  of  being  able  to  recover  the  English 
crown,  by  means  of  an  armament  from  France,  during  the  absence  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  his  veteran  troops.  These  hopes,  however,  suddenly  disappeared  ; 
though,  on  his  arrival  at  Brest,  the  prospect  seemed  to  brighten.  He  was 
there  informed,  that  the  French  navy  had  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the 
combined  fleet  of  England  and  Holland,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Torring- 
ton  and  admiral  Evertzen,  and  that  Tourville  was  riding  triumphant  in  the 
channel.  All  this  was  nearly  true ;  and  a  descent  on  England,  in  favour  of 
James,  might  certainly  have  been  made  to  great  advantage,  while  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  French  fleet  to  have  prevented  the  return  of  William.  But 
the  flight  of  that  unfortunate  prince  from  Ireland  had  so  discouraging  an 
aspect,  and  Lewis  XIV.  placed  so  little  faith  in  the  perpetual  rumours  of 
insurrections  and  discontents  in  England,  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  risk  an 
army  in  such  an  enterprise.  He  therefore  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  all  James’s  pro- 

(1)  Ralph.  King.  Duke  of  Berwick.  James  ID,  ie9a 
12 
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posals  for  an  invasion.  He  even  refused  him  a  small  supply  of  ammunition 
for  the  remains  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  saying,  that  whatever  should  be  sent 
thither  would  be  so  much  lost.(l)  As  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he  despatched 
transports  to  bring  oif  his  own  troops.  And  James,  labouring  under  the 
deepest  mortification  and  self-condemnation,  was  made  severely  sensible, 
when  too  late,  that  a  prince  who  deserts  his  own  cause  will  soon  see  it 
deserted  by  all  the  world. 

The  Irish,  however,  though  abandoned  by  their  king  and  his  grand  ally, 
did  not  resign  themselves  to  despondency,  or  attempt  by  submissions  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  clemency  of  their  invaders.  Seeming  ashamed  of  their  misbeha¬ 
viour  at  the  passage  of  the  Boyne  (for  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a 
battle),  and  anxious  to  vindicate  their  reputation,  they  eve^  where  made  a 
gallant  resistance ;  a  circumstance  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  aggravate 
the  tormenting  reflections  of  James,  by  convincing  him,  that  his  adverse 
fortune  was  more  to  be  ascribed  to  his  own  imprudence  than  to  the  disloyalty 
of  his  subjects,  or  their  want  of  zeal  in  his  service. 

After  visiting  Dublin,  William  advanced  with  his  whole  army  to  invest 
Limerick;  into  which  the  remains  of  James’s  infantry  had  thrown  them¬ 
selves,  while  the  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Berwick  and  Tyrconnel, 
kept  the  field,  in  order  to  convey  supplies  to  the  garrison.  Limerick  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  Shannon,  where  that  river  is  broad,  deep,  and  rapid.  Part  of 
the  town  stands  on  the  Munster  side,  part  on  an  island  in  the  Shannon,  and 
the  castle  on  the  side  of  Clare.  These  three  divisions  were  united  by  two 
bridges.  William,  not  daring  to  cross  the  Shannon  in  the  face  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  cavalry,  invested  Limerick  only  on  the  south  side ;  so  that  it  was  in  no 
danger  of  being  distressed  for  want  of  provisions.  Aware  of  this  disadvan¬ 
tage,  he  attempted  to  carry  the  place  by  storm,  after  having  made  a  practi¬ 
cable  breach  in  the  walls.  But  although  ten  thousand  men,  by  a  kind  of  sur¬ 
prise,  made  their  way  into  the  town,  the  Irish  charged  them  with  such  fury 
in  the  streets,  that  they  were  driven  out  with  great  slaughter.(2)  Chagrined 
at  his  failure  in  that  assault,  which  cost  him  near  two  thousand  men,  William 
raised  the  siege  in  disgust,  and  returned  soon  after  to  England.(3) 

But  this  repulse,  though  inglorious  to  the  British  monarch,  afforded  short 
relief  to  the  adherents  of  the  dethroned  prince.  Lord  Churchill,  created 
earl  of  Marlborough,  who  may  justly  be  denominated  the  evil  genius  of 
James,  arrived  soon  after  in  Ireland,  with  five  thousand  fresh  troops.  More 
active  and  enterprising  than  William,  and  even,  perhaps,  already  more  deeply 
skilled  in  the  whole  machinery  of  war,  he  reduced  in  a  few  weeks  Cork  and 
Kinsale,  though  both  made  a  vigorous  defence;  and  having  put  his  army 
into  winter  quarters,  he  returned  to  England  covered  with  glory  at  the  close 
of  the  campaign. (4) 

Ireland,  however,  was  by  no  means  yet  subdued.  Athlone,  Galway, 
Limerick,  and  other  places,  still  held  out.  Athlone  was  besieged  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  campaign  by  baron  Ginckle,  who  commanded  the  forces 
of  William ;  and  by  an  effort  of  boldness  and  vigour,  to  which  history  scarce 
furnishes  a  parallel,  the  place,  though  strongly  garrisoned,  was  carried  by 
storm  and  surprise  between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon ;  although 
the  Irish  army  lay  encamped  behind  it,  and  the  assailants,  who  had  the 
Shannon  to  ford,  were  breast  high  in  water  when  they  advanced  to  the 
breach! — St.  Ruth,  who  commanded  the  Irish  army,  and  whom  Lewis  XIV. 
had  sent  over  for  that  purpose,  at  the  request  of  James,  filled  with  shame  at 
his  own  fatal  negligence,  determined  to  hazard  a  battle  with  the  enemy;  and 
to  recover  his  reputation,  or  lose  the  kingdom  and  his  life  in  the  attempt. 
He  accordingly  took  post  at  Aghrim,  where  he  waited  the  approach  of  Ginckle. 
An  obstinate  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  fortune  of  the  day  remained 
long  doubtful,  but  at  last  declared  against  St.  Ruth.  He  was  killed  by  a  can- 

(1)  James  II.,  1690.  (2)  Duke  of  Berwick’s  Mem.  vol.  i. 

(3)  Id.  ibid.  “  He  gave  out,  through  Europe,”  says  the  duke  of  Berwick,  “that  continual  rains  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  abandoning  the  enterprise  ;  but  I  can  affirm,  that  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  for  above  a 
month  before,  or  for  three  weeks  after.”  vol  i  (4)  Ralph.  King.  Duke  of  Berwick*)^ 
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non  ball,  in  bringing  forward  his  body  of  reserve,  and  his  array  was  totally 
routed.(l) 

The  remains  of  the  Irish  forces,  and  the  garrison  of  Galway,  took  refuge 
in  Limerick,  which  was  a  second  time  besieged  by  a  great  army  of  English 
and  foreign  troops  ;  and  Tyrconnel  being  dead,  the  duke  of  Berwick  recalled, 
and  the  impossibility  of  supporting  the  war  evident,  the  place  capitulated, 
after  a  siege  of  six  weeks,  and  all  Ireland  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Wil- 
liam.(2)  The  terms  granted  to  the  garrison  were  highly  favourable,  not  only 
to  the  besieged,  but  to  all  their  countrymen  in  arms.  It  was  agreed,  that  they 
should  receive  a  general  pardon;  that  their  estates  should  be  restored,  their 
attainders  annulled,  and  their  outlawries  reversed :  that  Roman  Catholics 
should  enjoy  the  same  toleration,  with  respect  to  religion,  as  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. ;  that  they  should  be  restored  to  all  the  privileges  of  subjects,  on 
merely  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance ;  and  that  such  as  chose  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  James,  should  be  conveyed  to  the  continent  at  the  expense  of 
government.  (3) 

Between  twelve  and  twenty  thousand  men  took  advantage  of  this  last 
article,  and  were  regimented  by  the  dethroned  monarch,  but  paid  by  the  king 
of  France.  Among  the  most  distinguished  of  these  refugees  was  major- 
general  Sarsfield,  whom  James  had  created  earl  of  Lucan.  He  had  rendered 
himself  very  popular  in  Ireland  by  opposing  the  moderate  counsels  of  Tyr¬ 
connel,  and  was  highly  exalted  in  his  own  opinion,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his 
countrymen,  by  his  success  in  seizing  a  convoy  on  its  way  to  the  English 
camp  before  Limerick.  He  was,  says  the  duke  of  Berwick,  a  man  of  an 
amazing  stature,  utterly  void  of  sense,  very  good  natured,  and  very  brave. (4) 
We  must  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  England. 

William,  whose  first  care  it  had  been  to  get  the  convention  converted  into 
a  parliament,  was  soon  disgusted  with  that  assembly,  to  which  he  owed  his 
crown.  The  obligations  on  one  side,  and  the  claims  of  gratitude  on  the 
other,  were  indeed  too  great  to  afford  any  rational  prospect  of  a  lasting 
harmony :  and  other  causes  conspired  to  excite  discord.  The  convention 
parliament,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  whigs,  the  ever  watchful  guardians  of 
liberty,  refused  to  settle  on  William  the  revenue  of  the  crown  for  life.  Not¬ 
withstanding  their  good  opinion  of  his  principles,  they  were  unwilling  to 
render  him  independent:  they,  therefore,  granted  the  revenue  only  for  one 
year.  The  tories  took  advantage  of  this  patriotic  jealousy,  to  render  their 
rivals  odious  to  the  king;  who,  although  educated  in  a  republic,  was  natu¬ 
rally  imperious  and  fond  of  power.  They  represented  the  whigs  as  men 
who  were  enemies  to  kingly  government,  and  whom  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  only  had  thrown  into  the  scale  of  monarchy.  And  William,  who 
had  publicly  declared,  that  a  king  without  a  permanent  revenue  was  no 
better  than  a  pageant,  and  who  considered  so  close  a  dependence  on  his 
subjects  as  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  regal  authority,  readily  listened 
to  such  insinuations ;  and,  in  order  to  emancipate  himself,  dissolved  the 
parliament.  (5) 

The  new  parliament,  which  consisted  almost  wholly  of  tories,  not  only 
settled  the  revenue  of  the  crown  on  William  for  life,  but  granted  liberal  sup¬ 
plies  for  carrying  on  the  war  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  continent.  In  those 
votes  the  whigs  concurred,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  destroy  the  work  of 
their  own  hands.  But  the  heads  of  the  party  were  highly  dissatisfied,  at 
seeing  that  favour,  and  those  offices,  to  which  they  thought  themselves 
entitled  by  their  past  services,  bestowed  chiefly  upon  the  tories.  They 
entered  into  cabals  with  the  Jacobites,  and  even  held  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  dethroned  monarch. (6)  The  presbyterians  in  Scotland,  offended  at 
the  reservation  of  patronage,  or  the  power  of  presenting  ministers  to  the 


(])  Ralph.  King.  Duke  of  Berwick.  The  duke  of  Berwick  is  by  no  means  of  opinion,  that  “  the 
crown  of  Ireland  depended  on  tlie  opportune  fall  of  St.  Ruih.”  On  the  contrary,  he  declares,  that  the 
battle  was  already  loei,  and  thinks  It  impossible  for  St.  Ruth  to  have  restored  it  with  his  budy  of  reserve, 
which  consisted  only  of  six  squadrons.  jMem.  vol.  i.  (2)  Burnet.  Ralph.  Duke  of  Berwick. 

(3)  Articles  of  Capitulation.  (4)  Mem.  vol.  i. 

(5)  Burnet.  Ralph.  6)  Dalrymple’s 
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vacant  kirks,  made  by  the  king,  in  the  proposed  establishment  of  their 
religion,  also  joined  in  the  same  intrigues.  But  William,  by  permitting  his 
commissioner  to  agree  to  any  law,  relative  to  their  ecclesiastical  government, 
that  should  to  the  majority  of  the  general  assembly  seem  most  eligible, 
entirely  quieted  their  discontents ;  and,  in  some  measure,  disconcerted  the 
design  of  the  disgusted  w'higs  in  England,  with  whom  they  had  entered  into 
the  most  intimate  connexions,  and  who  hoped  to  make  use  of  the  fanatical 
fury  of  the  Scots,  in  disturbing  that  settlement  which  they  had  so  lately 
founded.  (1) 

The  adherents  of  James,  however,  were  still  numerous  in  the  north  of 
Scotland;  and  William,  by  a  frightful  example  of  severity,  seemed  deter¬ 
mined  to  awe  them  into  allegiance,  or  to  rouse  them  to  some  desperate  act 
of  hostility,  which  might  justify  a  general  vengeance. 

In  consequence  of  a  pacification  with  the  Highlanders,  a  proclamation  of 
indemnity  had  been  issued  to  such  insurgents  as  should  take  the  oaths  to  the 
king  and  queen  before  the  last  day  of  December,  in  the  year  1691.  The 
heads  of  all  the  clans,  who  had  been  in  arms  for  James,  strictly  complied 
with  the  terms  of  the  proclamation,  except  Macdonald  of  Glenco : — and  his 
neglect,  in  suffering  the  time  limited  to  elapse,  was  occasioned  rather  by 
accident  than  design.  His  submission  was  afterward  received  by  the  sheriff, 
though  not  without  scruple.  This  difficulty,  however,  being  got  over,  he 
considered  himself  as  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  lived  in  the 
most  perfect  security.  But  ruin  was  ready  to  overtake  him  for  his  unpar¬ 
donable  delay  in  tendering  his  allegiance.  William,  at  the  instigation  of  sir 
John  Dalrymple,  his  secretary  for  Scotland,  signed  a  warrant  of  military 
execution  against  Macdonald  and  his  whole  clan.  And  it  was  put  in  force  by 
his  countryman  Campbell,  of  Glenlyon,  with  the  most  savage  barbarity,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  breach  of  hospitality.  Macdonald  himself  was  shot  dead 
with  two  bullets  in  the  back  part  of  the  head,  by  one  Lindsay,  an  officer  whom 
he  had  entertained  as  his  guest ;  his  tenants  were  murdered  by  the  soldiers 
to  whom  they  had  given  free  quarters :  women  were  killed  in  defending  their 
tender  offspring;  and  boys,  in  imploring  mercy,  were  butchered  by  the  offi¬ 
cers  to  whose  knees  they  clung  !(2) — Near  forty  persons  were  massacred, 
and  many  of  those  who  escaped  to  the  mountains  perished  of  hunger  or  cold. 
All  the  houses  in  the  valley  of  Glenco  were  reduced  to  ashes ;  the  cattle  were 
driven  away,  and  with  the  other  moveables  divided  as  spoil  among  the 
officers  and  soldiers. (3)  Never  was  military  execution  more  complete. 

This  cruel  massacre,  which  shocked  all  Europe,  could  not  fail  to  rouse  the 
resentment  of  the  Jacobites  in  general,  but  more  especially  of  the  High¬ 
landers;  and  the  dissatisfied  wings  made  use  of  it,  in  order  to  render  odious 
the  government  of  William.  An  insurrection,  in  favour  of  the  dethroned 
monarch,  was  projected  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  James  himself  had 
taken  all  the  steps,  which  his  own  prudence  or  the  advice  of  his  friends  could 
suggest,  to  render  his  return  agreeable  to  his  former  subjects ;  and  Lewis 
XIV.,  encouraged  by  favourable  accounts  from  Britain,  began  seriously  to 
think  of  an  invasion.  An  army  of  twenty  thousand  Irish  and  French  troops, 
under  the  mareschal  de  Bellafons,  fell  down  towards  the  coast  of  Normandy ; 
James,  attended  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  arrived  in  the  camp,  between  Cher- 
burg  and  La  Hogue.  Three  hundred  transports  were  assembled  at  Brest; 
and  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  intended  embarkation,  when  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  concurrence  of  circumstances  defeated  the  whole  enterprise. (4) 

Lewis,  victorious  by  sea  as  well  as  land,  had  appointed  a  powerful  naval 
force  to  support  this  invasion.  But  the  Toulon  squadron,  consisting  of  thirty 
sail,  commanded  by  d’Estrees,  was  prevented,  by  contrary  winds,  from  joining 
the  Brest  fleet,  under  Tourville.  Meanwhile,  the  alarm  of  an  invasion  had 
spread  to  England,  and  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  and  several  other  persons  of 
'ess  note,  were  sent  to  the  tower,  on  suspicion  of  holding  a  treasonable  cor- 

(1)  Burnet.  Balcanas.  Macpherson. 

(2)  Inquiry  into  the  Massacre  of  Glenco.  State  Th  acts,  vol.  ui.  (3)  Id.  ibid. 

(4)  Stuart  Payers,  IES&.  Duke  of  Berwick’s  Mem.  vol.  i. 
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respondence  with  their  dethroned  sovereign. ( 1)  Admiral  Russell  was  ordered 
out  with  the  English  fleet;  and  having  formed  a  junction  with  the  Dutch 
squadron,  he  directed  his  course  for  La  Hogue.  Off  that  place,  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  discovered  Tourville ;  who,  though  sensible  of  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy,  resolved  to  hazard  an  engagement,  in  order  to  vin¬ 
dicate  himself  from  an  aspersion  that  had  been  thrown  on  his  courage  by  M. 
de  Seignelay,  minister  for  the  marine.  He  accordingly  bore  down  in  the 
Royal  Sun,  of  one  hundred  and  four  guns,  upon  R>;ssell,  in  the  Britannia,  of 
one  hundred  guns.  The  rest  of  the  French  fleet  fell  in  with  the  English  line, 
and  a  hot  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  Dutch  had  little  share.  The 
two  admirals  plied  their  guns  very  warmly  from  eleven  till  one  ;  when  Tour¬ 
ville,  being  disabled,  was  towed  off  by  his  boats,  and  five  fresh  ships,  with  a 
furious  fire,  covered  his  retreat. (2) 

A  fog,  which  felt  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  preserved  the  French  fleet 
from  instant  and  inevitable  ruin.  But  they  were  not  suffered  to  escape  with¬ 
out  loss.  Four  of  Tourville’s  ships,  which  had  been  set  on  fire  during  the 
engagement,  blew  up  during  the  night.  Next  morning  the  chase  was  re¬ 
newed;  and  the  Royal  iSun,  the  Admirable,  another  first  rate,  and  the  Con¬ 
queror,  an  eighty-gun  ship,  were  destroyed  near  Cherburg.  The  day  follow¬ 
ing,  thirteen  line  of  battle  ships,  which  had  sought  safety  by  running  ashore 
at  La  Hogue,  were  burnt,  together  with  twenty  transports,  laden  with  military 
stores.(3)  James,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  his  hopes,  beheld  from  the  shore 
this  destruction,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  prevent,  and  which  totally 
broke  the  force  of  the  French  navy. (4) 

The  adherents  of  James  in  England,  however,  were  not  discouraged. 
They  considered  the  failure  of  the  invasion  as  an  accident,  which  might  soon 
be  repaired,  and  continued  to  disturb  the  government  with  their  intrigues. 
These  intrigues,  the  perpetual  opposition  between  the  wings  and  tories,  and 
the  necessity  of  large  supplies  to  support  the  war  on  the  continent,  gave  rise 
to  two  great  and  growing  evils,  intimately  connected  with  each  other ;  the 
national  debt,  and  the  corruption  of  the  house  of  commons.  At  the  same 
time  that  William,  by  a  pernicious  funding  system,  was  loading  the  state  with 
immense  sums,  borrowed  to  maintain  its  continental  connexions,  he  was 
liberal  of  the  public  money  to  his  servants  at  home;  and  employed  it  with 
little  ceremony,  to  bring  over  his  enemies,  or  to  procure  a  majority  in  par¬ 
liament. 

In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  corruption,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  represen 
tatives  of  the  people,  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  triennial  parliaments;  and 
William  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  passing  it,  or  of  losing  the  vote 
of  supply,  with  which  it  was  made  to  go  hand  in  hand.  He  was  besides 
afraid  to  exert  the  influence  of  the  crown  in  defeating  a  bill  of  so  much  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  nation  ;  more  especially  as  the  queen,  whose  death  he  w'as 
sensible  would  weaken  his  authority,  was  then  indisposed. (5)  A  similar  bill, 

(1)  The  earl  of  Marlborough  certainly  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  James  ;  but  that  unfortunate 
monarch  never  believed  him  to  be  sincere ;  he  suspected  him  of  a  design  to  betray  bis  sovereign  a  second 
time.  Admiral  Russell  seems  also  to  have  entered  into  ihese  intrigues;  and  James  had  no  better  opinion 
of  his  sincerity.  He  was  apprehensive  that  Russell,  as  a  man  of  republican  principles,  wanted  only  to 
unhinge  the  government,  and  to  debase  the  crown  in  the  person  of  fallen  majesty.  James  II.  1692.  Sec 
also  Dalrymple’s  Jljipcvd.  and  .Macpherson’s  Original  Papers. 

But  whatever  opinion  Russell  might  hold,  or  whatever  views  he  might  secretly  entertain,  his  conduct 
proves  him  to  have  been  an  able  and  faithful  servant  to  his  country.  Nor  does  anyone  feature  in  his 
character  or  circumstance  in  his  life,  afford  us  the  smallest  room  to  believe,  whatever  we  may  be  told  by 
the  assassins  of  public  virtue,  that  he  could  ever  seriously  intend  to  betray  that  country,  and  his  trust  as 
an  English  admiral,  by  carrying  over  the  fleet  under  his  command  to  the  dethroned  monarch,  while  a 
papist  and  pensioner  of  Lewis  XIV.  The  ambilious  and  intriguing  genius  of  Marlborough,  his  original 
treachery  to  James,  and  his  long  and  intimate  correspondence  with  his  former  master  and  benefactor  whom 
he  had  betrayed, leave  ns  more  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  his  ultimate  d  sigtis.  He  appears  to  have  had 
neither  raora'i  nor  political  principles,  when  they  interfered  with  his  avarice  or  amhition  ;  and  it  seems 
certain  that,  from  zeal  for  the  service  of  James,  or  an  aversion  against  William,  he  defeated,  by  his  secret 
intelligence,  an  expedition  against  Brest,  under  admiral  Russell,  in  1694.  Stuart  Papers,  .May,  1694. 
Jatnes  TI.  1694. 

(2)  Russeirs  Letter  tf)  JVittlinvAnm,  Jitne 2,  1692.  (3)  Ttl.  ibid. 

(41  “  Ah  !”— exclaimed  the  unfortunate  motiarch,  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  regret,  at  seeing 
the  French  fleet  set  on  lire,—"  none  but  my  brave  ^glish  tars  could  have  performed  so  gallant  an 
action  1”  Dalrymple’s  Mem.  (5j  Burnet,  book  v. 
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as  we  have  already  seen,  was  extorted  from  Charles  I.,  but  repealed  soon 
after  the  restoration,  in  compliment  to  Charles  II.  To  this  imprudent  com¬ 
pliance  may  be  ascribed  the  principal  disorders  during  that  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  reign.  A  house  of  commons,  elected  eveiy  three  years,  would  have 
formed  such  a  strong  bulwark  to  liberty,  as  must  have  baffled  and  discouraged 
all  the  attacks  of  arbitrary  power.  The  more  honest  and  independent  part 
of  the  community,  therefore,  zealously  promoted  the  present  law ;  which, 
while  it  continued  in  force,  certainly  contributed  to  stem  the  tide  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  to  produce  a  more  fair  representation  of  the  people.  How  it  came 
to  be  repealed,  I  shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  notice. 

The  queen,  as  William  had  apprehended,  died  soon  after  the  passing  of 
this  important  bill.  Mary  was  a  woman  of  great  equality  of  temper,  and  no 
small  share  of  understanding.  She  was  a  sincere  Protestant ;  and  by  her 
exemplary  piety,  the  purity  of  her  manners,  and  even  by  her  notable  industry, 
she  contributed  much  to  reform  the  court,  which  had  been  extremely  licen¬ 
tious  during  the  two  former  reigns.  Nor  was  she  destitute  of  political 
address ;  which,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  she  employed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  all  parties.  But  here  her  praise  must 
cease.  She  possessed  few  shining  virtues  or  elegant  accomplishments.  And 
the  character  of  an  obedient  wife,  so  justly  her  due,  is  shaded  by  the  reproach 
of  being  a  cruel  sister,  and  an  unffleling  daughter;  who  entered  the  palace  of 
her  father,  soon  after  he  had  been  forced  to  leave  it,  and  ascended  his  throne 
with  as  much  gayety  as  if  he  had  been  an  enemy  to  her  existence,  instead  of 
an  indulgent  parent,  and  the  fountain  of  her  blood. (1) 

William  appeared  to  be  very  much  afflicted  at  the  death  of  the  queen; 
and  however  little  regard  he  might  have  for  her  engaging  person,  from  the 
coldness  of  his  own  disposition,  his  grief  was  possibly  sincere.  Her  open 
and  agreeable  deportment,  and  her  natural  alliance  to  the  throne,  had  chiefly 
contributed  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  men  to  his  government.  The  whigs 
could  forgive  her  every  breach  of  filial  duty,  on  account  of  her  adherence  to 
the  Protestant  religion  and  the  principles  of  liberty;  and  even  the  tories  were 
ready  to  ascribe  her  seeming  want  of  sympathy  with  her  father’s  misfortunes, 
to  an  obsequious  submission  to  the  will  of  her  husband.  With  her,  all  natural 
title  to  the  English  crown  expired,  on  the  part  of  William  ;  and  although  his 
authorit)'^,  supported  by  the  act  of  settlement,  was  too  firmly  established  to 
be  immediately  shaken,  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  began  daily  to  rise,  and 
conspiracies  were  formed  against  his  life,  as  the  only  bar  to  the  restoration 
of  James,  and  the  succession  of  his  son,  the  titular  prince  of  Wales,  whose 
legitimacy  seemed  now  to  be  put  beyond  all  question,  by  the  queen’s  undis¬ 
puted  delivery  of  a  daughter.("2) 

The  most  dangerous  of  these  conspiracies,  conducted  by  sir  George  Bar¬ 
clay  and  other  violent  Jacobites,  was  intimately  connected  with  a  plan  for  an 
insurrection  in  England,  and  an  invasion  from  France.  The  duke  of  Berwick 
was  sent  over  to  forward  the  insurrection.  But  the  English  nobility  and 
gentry  in  the  interest  of  James,  though  warmly  disposed  to  serve  him,  very 
prudently  refused  to  take  arms  until  a  body  of  troops  should  be  landed  to 
support  them.  Finding  them  obstinate  in  this  resolution,  and  being  informed 
of  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  William,  the  duke  immediately  returned 
to  France,  that  he  might  not  be  confounded  with  men,  whose  atrocious  pur¬ 
pose  had  no  connexion  with  his  commission ;  though  he  thought  himself 
bound  in  honour,  he  tells  us,  not  to  dissuade  them  from  it.(3) 

In  the  mean  time,  the  troops  intended  for  the  invasion  were  assembled  at 
Dunkirk  and  Calais.  Four  hundred  transports  were  collected,  and  eighteen 
men  of  war  were  ready  to  escort  them.  James  himself  was  on  his  way  to  join 
the  army,  when  he  was  met  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  after  his  return  from 
England.  Though  he  could  not  blame  the  caution  of  his  friends,  he  was  not 

(11  Burnet,  book  iv.  v. 

(2)  As  the  princess  of  Denmark  had  long  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  her  father,  and  obtained  his 
pardon  for  her  undutiful  conduct,  it  was  presumed  she  would  not  oppose  his  restoration,  by  pleading  her 
parliamentary  title  to  the  successiou.  (3;  JUem.  vol.  i 
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a  little  mortified  at  it,  as  Lewis  XIV.  had  positively  declared,  that  he  would 
not  allow  his  troops  to  embark  before  an  insurrection  had  actually  taken 
place.  The  disconsolate  prince,  however,  proceeded  to  Calais,  in  anxious 
expectation  of  the  issue  of  the  assassination  plot;  from  which,  though  under¬ 
taken  without  his  authority,  he  hoped  to  derive  advantage  in  his  present  dis¬ 
tressing  circumstances.  Lilce  a  drowning  mariner,  he  caught  at  a  slippery 
rope,  and  rested  his  desperate  fortune  on  the  point  of  a  ruffian’s  sword.  But 
his  suspense  and  embarrassment  were  soon  removed.  The  plot  was  disco¬ 
vered;  several  of  the  conspirators  were  seized  and  executed,  and  all  England 
was  thrown  into  a  ferment.  The  current  of  public  opinion  was  suddenly 
changed.  Even  many  of  those  who  hated  the  person,  and  disliked  the 
government  of  William,  were  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  barbarous  attempt 
upon  his  life;  and  his  throne,  which  seemed  lately  to  shake  to  its  base,  was 
now  more  firmly  established  than  ever.(l) 

Admiral  Russell,  on  the  first  certain  intelligence  of  the  projected  invasion, 
was  ordered  to  repair  to  the  Downs.  Having  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the 
Victory,  he  collected,  with  incredible  diligence  and  despatch,  a  fleet  of  fifty 
sail,  with  which  he  appeared  before  Calais :  and  although  he  found  it  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  destroy  the  French  shipping,  or  greatly  to  injure  the  town,  he 
spread  terror  all  along  the  coast,  and  convinced  the  enemy  of  the  necessity 
of  attending  to  their  own  safety,  instead  of  ambitiously  attempting  to  invade 
their  neighbours. (2)  Thus  were  all  the  hopes  of  James  and  his  adherents 
blasted,  by  what  the  French  termed  his  malignant  star.  Covered  with  shame 
and  confusion,  and  overwhelmed  with  disappointment  and  despair,  he  returned 
to  St.  Germains  ;  where,  laying  aside  all  thoughts  of  an  earthly  crown,  he 
turned  his  views  solely  towards  heaven.  Lewis  XIV.,  vrho  was  an  accom¬ 
plished  gentleman  as  well  as  a  magnificent  king,  treated  the  dethroned 
monarch,  on  every  occasion,  with  much  tenderness  and  respect.  But  some 
of  the  French  courtiers  svere  less  polite  than  their  sovereign.  “  There,”  said 
one  of  them,  in  the  hearing  of  James,  “is  a  simpleton,  who  has  lost  three 
kingdoms  for  a  mass  !”(3) 

We  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  events,  Lewis  himself  obliged  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  this  royal  refugee,  and  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  William  to 
his  dominions. 
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The  military  Transactions  on  the  Continent,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  War  that 

folio-wed  the  League  of  Augsburg,  to  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  and  of 

Carlowitz,  in  1699. 

I  HAVE  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  Lewis  XIV.,  threatened  by  the 
powerful  confederacy  formed  in  consequence  of  the  league  of  Augsburg, 
made  himself  master  of  Philipsburg,  and  other  places,  in  1688,  as  a  prelude 
to  more  vigorous  exertions ;  and  that  the  alliance  against  him  was  completed, 
by  the  accession  of  England,  in  1689.  I  have  also  had  occasion  to  notice, 
that  the  emperor  Leopold,  the  supposed  head  of  this  alliance,  having  sub¬ 
dued  the  malecontents  in  Hungaiy,  had  got  his  son,  Joseph,  proclaimed  king 
of  that  country,  and  the  Hungarian  crown  declared  hereditary  in  the  house 
of  Austria. 

That  revolution  was  not  accomplished  without  the  shedding  of  much  blood, 

(1)  Burnet,  book  v.  Duke  of  Berwick’s  Mem.  vol.  i.  James  II.,  1696.  Amid  ail  these  conspiracies 
against  his  person  and  government,  William  discovered  a  cool  couraee,  which  does  great  honour  to  his 
memory.  On  some  occasions  he  displayed  even  a  generous  magnanimity  ihat  claims  admiralion.  He  not 
only  pardoned  but  continued  in  employment  some  of  his  piincipal  .servants,  after  making  them  sensible 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  their  intrigues !  And  he  was  rewarded  with  that  fidelity  which  such  heroic 
confidence  deserved. 

(2)  Burnet,  book  v.  Duke  of  Berwick’s  Mem,  vol.  i.  James  II.,  1696 

(3)  Voltaire,  fitdcle,  chap.  iiv. 
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both  in  the  field  and  on  the  scaffold.  Leopold,  the  protector  of  Christendom, 
and  the  assertor  of  the  rights  of  nations,  was  himself  a  tyrant  and  a  perse¬ 
cutor.  He  was  still  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Turks;  but  the  taking 
of  Belgrade  by  assault,  joined  to  bis  other  successes,  enabled  him  to  take 
part  in  the  war  against  Lewis,  whose  vainglorious  ambition  had  alarmed  all 
Europe.  Besides  a  jealousy  for  the  liberties  of  Germany,  Leopold  had  other 
motives  for  entering  into  tliis  war.  He  was  sensible,  that  the  most  Christian 
king,  while  persecuting  his  own  Protestant  subjects,  for  not  conforming 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  had  supported  the  Protestants  in  Hunga^I'that  he 
had  incited  them  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  those  heretical  opinions,  which 
he  abhorred !  and  that,  by  his  intrigues,  he  had  even  encouraged  the  infi¬ 
dels  to  invade  the  holy  Roman  empire,  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Christian 
world ! 

The  French  monarch,  trusting  to  his  great  resources,  prepared  himself  to 
repel  the  storm  which  his  ambition  had  raised,  with  a  vigour  proportioned  to 
the  occasion.  He  assembled  two  armies  in  Flanders ;  he  opposed  a  third  to 
the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia;  and  in  order  to  form  a  barrier  on  the  side  of 
Germany,  he  laid  waste  the  Palatinate  with  fire  and  sword,  after  having 
made  himself  master  of  its  principal  towns.  This  barbarous  policy,  which 
has  been  justly  and  severely  blamed,  can  never  be  held  in  too  much  detesta¬ 
tion.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  driven,  in  a  severe  season,  out  of  their 
habitations,  to  wander  about  the  fields,  and  to  perish  of  hunger  and  cold ; 
while  they  beheld  their  houses  reduced  to  ashes,  their  goods  seized,  and  their 
possessions  pillaged  by  the  rapacious  soldiery.  The  terrible  execution  began 
at  Manheim,  the  seat  of  the  electors  ;  where  not  only  the  palaces  of  those 
princes  were  razed  to  the  ground,  but  their  very  tombs  opened  in  search  of 
hidden  treasures,  and  their  venerable  dust  scattered  in  the  air.(l)  Twice, 
during  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.,  was  this  fine  country  desolated  by  the  arms 
of  France  ;  but  the  flames  lighted  by  Turenne,  however  dreadful,  were  only 
like  so  many  torches,  compared  with  the  present  frightful  conflagration,  which 
filled  all  Europe  with  horror. 

Nor  did  that  cruel  expedient,  so  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  the  French 
monarch,  answer  the  end  proposed  :  it  served  only  to  increase  the  number 
and  the  rancour  of  his  enemies.  Though  Lewis  had  near  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men  in  the  field,  he  found  himself  inferior  to  the  allies.  Eleven  thou¬ 
sand  English  troops,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  augmented  the 
army  of  Spain  and  the  United  Provinces,  in  Flanders,  to  near  fifty  thousand 
men.  The  Germanic  body,  united  under  the  emperor,  assembled  three  for¬ 
midable  armies,  besides  that  opposed  to  the  Turks  ;  namely,  one  under  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  who  commanded  on  the  Upper  Rhine  ;  another,  and  the 
main  army,  led  by  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  acted  on  the  Middle  Rhine ; 
and  a  third,  conducted  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  appeared  on  the  Lower 
Rhine. 

The  duke  of  Lorrain,  passing  the  Rhine  at  Coblentz,  and  the  Moselle  at 
Alcken,  pursued  his  march  through  the  forest  of  Saon,  and  laid  siege  to 
Mentz ;  while  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  with  his  own  troops,  and  those 
of  Westphalia  invested  Bonne.  Both  places  were  taken  :  and  the  French, 
under  the  mareschal  d’Humieres,  though  determined  to  remain  on  the  defen¬ 
sive  in  Flanders,  were  brought  to  an  engagement  by  the  prince  of  Waldec, 
and  worsted  at  Walcourt.(2)  Nor  was  Lewis  more  successful  in  Catalonia, 
where  his  troops  were  driven  back  to  their  own  frontiers  by  the  duke  de  Villa 
llermosa;  who,  pursuing  mareschal  de  Noailles,  laid  Roussillon  under  contri¬ 
bution,  and  obliged  him  to  abandon  Campredon,  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign. (3)  The  same  bad  fortune  that  seemed  to  perse¬ 
cute  France,  fell  with  still  greater  weight  upon  the  grand  seignior,  her  ally. 
The  prince  of  Baden,  who  commanded  for  the  emperor  on  the  side  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  defeated  the  Turks  in  three  successive  engagements.  He  forced  their 
intrenchments  on  the  banks  of  the  Morava,  he  routed  them  at  Nissa,  and  he 


(1)  Voltaire,  SMe,  chap.  xv.  Henault,  1689 


(S')  Id.  ibid 


(3)  Mm.  de  Mailles,  tom.  i. 
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obtained  a  complete  victory  at  Widdin  :(1)  so  that  the  most  Christian  king-, 
■who  had  expected  a  great  diversion  of  the  imperial  forces  by  the  infidels,  now 
found  himself  obliged  to  rely  on  his  own  arms. 

The  enemies  of  France  were  still  more  numerous  during  the  next  cam¬ 
paign,  but  her  generals  were  better  chosen.  The  duke  of  Savoy  having 
joined  the  allies,  it  became  necessary  for  Lewis  to  send  an  army  into  Italy. 
This  army  was  committed  to  the  mareschal  de  Catinat,  who  united  the  fire 
of  a  hero  to  the  coolness  of  a  philosopher.  Bred  to  the  law,  in  which  he 
would  have  excelled,  he  had  quitted  that  profession  in  disgust,  and  risen  to 
the  highest  military  rank  by  the  mere  force  of  merit.  He  every  where 
showed  himself  superior  to  his  antagonist  Victor  Amadeus,  though  reputed 
an  able  general,  and  completely  defeated  him  at  Staffarada.  In  consequence 
of  this  victory,  Saluces  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French ;  Suza,  which  com¬ 
manded  the  passes  between  Dauphine  and  Piedmont,  was  taken;  and  all 
Savoy,  except  the  fortress  of  Montmelian,  was  soon  reduced.(2) 

The  same  success  attended  the  arms  of  France  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain, 
where  all  Catalonia  was  thrown  into  confusion ;  and  Luxemburg,  who  united 
the  conduct  of  Turenne  to  the  intuitive  genius  of  Conde,  gave  a  new  turn  to 
her  affairs  in  Flanders.  Being  suddenly  joined  by  the  mareschal  de  Boufflers, 
he  advanced  against  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards  under  the  prince  of  Waldec  ; 
and  an  obstinate  battle  ensued,  at  Fleurus,  near  Charleroy;  where,  by  a 
bold  and  decisive  motion  of  his  cavalry,  he  gained  a  complete  but  bloody 
victory.  Covered  from  the  view  of  the  enemy  by  a  rising  ground,  the 
French  horse  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  Dutch,  while  engaged  in  front  with 
the  infantry.  The  Dutch  cavalry  were  broken,  and  fled  at  the  first  shock ; 
but  their  infantry  stood  firm,  and  performed  signal  feats  of  valour.  Seven 
thousand  were  killed  on  the  spot,  before  they  gave  way ;  and  Luxemburg 
declared,  that  the  Spanish  infantry  did  not  behave  with  more  gallantry  at 
Rocroy.(3) 

Nothing  memorable  happened  during  the  campaign  on  the  French  side  of 
Germany.  The  inaction  of  the  allies  in  that  quarter  may  partly  be  ascribed 
to  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Lorrain.  This  gallant  prince,  whose  high  spirit 
induced  him  to  abandon  his  dominions,  and  become  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  hard  conditions  oflTered  him  by  Lewis  XIV.,  at  the 
peace  of  Nimeguen,  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  on  many  occasions,  and 
was  become  a  consummate  general.  His  injuries  seem  always  to  have  been 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  except  while  engaged  against  the  infidels,  when  reli¬ 
gion  was  predominant.  He  threatened  to  enter  Lorrain  at  the  head  of  forty 
thousand  men  before  the  end  of  summer;  a  circumstance  which  appears  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  report  of  his  having  been  poisoned  by  the  emissaries 
of  France.  His  letter  to  the  emperor  Leopold,  his  brother-in-law,  written 
on  his  death-bed,  strongly  marks  his  character.  “  I  am  going,”  says  he,  “  to 
give  an  account  to  a  more  powerful  Master,  of  a  life  which  I  have  devoted 
chiefly  to  your  service.  Remember  that  I  leave  behind  me  a  wife,  who  is 
nearly  related  to  you ;  children,  who  have  no  inheritance  but  my  sword,  and 
subjects  who  are  in  oppression  !”(4) 

The  Turks  were  no  less  successful  this  campaign  than  the  French.  Exas¬ 
perated  at  the  loss  of  their  armies  in  Hungary  and  the  neighbouring  pro¬ 
vinces,  they  had  demanded  the  head  of  the  grand  vizier,  which  was  granted 
them  ;  and  the  new  vizier,  being  a  man  of  an  active  disposition,  as  well  as 
skilful  in  the  military  art,  made  great  preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war 
with  vigour.  Nor  did  he  neglect  the  arts  of  policy.  The  vaivode  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania  having  died  lately,  he  prevailed  with  the  grand  seignior  to  declare 
Tekeli,  the  chief  of  the  Hungarian  malecontents,  his  successor.  This  revo¬ 
lution,  and  the  successes  of  Tekeli,  obliged  the  prince  of  Baden,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  imperial  army  in  Hungary,  to  march  into  Transylyania.  During 
his  absence,  the  Turks  took  Nissa,  Widdin,  and  even  Belgrade ;  which  was 


1)  Barre,  tom.  i. 
(3)  Id.  ibid. 
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(2)  Voltaire,  SiMe,  chap.  xv.  Henaillt,  1699. 
(4)  Duke  of  Berwick’s  JWcm.  vol  i 
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carried  bv  assault,  after  a  blood}'  siege,  in  consequence  of  the  blowing  up  of 
the  powder  magazine.  All  Upper  Hungary,  beyond  the  Tibiscus,  fell  into  their 
bands  ;  and  they  took  winter  quarters  in  that  country,  with  every  prospect 
of  improving  their  advantages,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit. (1) 

Amid  the  misfortunes  of  the  allies  during  this  campaign,  we  ought  not  to 
omit  the  defeat  of  the  combined  fleet  of  England  and  Holland,  by  the  French ; 
an  event  which,  in  speaking  of  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  I  have  alread} 
hinted  at,  but  found  no  opportunity  to  describe.  The  scene  of  action  lay  off 
Beachvhead ;  where  the  fleet  of  France,  under  Tourville,  was  with  diffidence 
attacked  by  two  maritime  powers,  who  had  long  contended  singly  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  ocean.  So  great,  indeed,  had  the  exertions  of  Lewis  been 
in  raising  his  navy,  that  the  allies  were  inferior  to  Tourville,  both  in  the  size 
and  the  number  of  their  ships ;  but  their  skill  in  seamanship,  and  the  memory 
of  their  former  exploits,  it  was  hoped,  would  make  up  for  their  deficiency  in 
force.  It  happened,  however,  otherwise. 

After  the  hostile  fleets  had  continued  five  days  in  sight  of  each  other,  the 
earl  of  Torrington,  who  commanded  in  chief  for  the  allies,  bore  down  upon 
the  enemy  ;  in  consequence  of  express  orders  to  hazard  a  battle,  which  he 
had  hitherto  carefully  avoided.  The  Dutch  squadron,  which  formed  the  van 
of  the  combined  fleet,  was  engaged  with  the  van  of  the  French  about  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning ;  and  the  blue  division  of  the  English,  before  nine, 
attacked  the  rear  of  the  enemy  with  great  vigour.  But  the  red  division, 
which  formed  the  centre,  and  which  Torrington  conducted  in  person,  did 
not  come  into  action,  till  an  hour  later  ;  and  even  then  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  Dutch,  as  to  permit  their  whole  division  to  be  surrounded  by  the 
French.  Though  the  Dutch  fought  with  great  courage,  most  of  their  ships 
were  disabled  ;°tbree  of  tbe  line  tvere  sunk  in  the  engagement,  and  three 
burnt  in  the  flight.  Besides  many  brave  seamen,  two  of  their  admirals 
and  several  captains  were  slain.  The  English,  who  were  in  the  action, 
suffered  extremely.  The  French  ships  w'ere  well  manned ;  their  fire  tvas 
regular  and  rapid,  and  their  management  of  the  sails  during  the  action 
skilful  and  expeditious.  Their  ignorance  of  the  course  of  the  tides,  and 
their  pursuing  in  a  line,  only  could  have  prevented  them  from  totally 
breaking  the  naval  force  of  England  and  Holland. (2)  In  this  unfortunate 
battle,  the  allies  lost  eight  ships  of  the  line,  and  several  others  were  rendered 
utterly  unfit  for  service  ;(3)  but  was  attended  with  no  farther  consequences 
of  any  importance. 

The  progress  of  the  French,  during  the  next  campaign,  tvas  not  equal  to 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  their  victories  in  tbe  foregoing ;  nor 
was  the  success  of  the  allies  answerable  to  their  hopes.  Though  Lewis  in 
person  took  Mons,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  in  defiance  of  king  Y  illiam, 
tvho  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  confederate  army,  the  summer  was 
spent  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  and  passed  without  any  memorable  event  on 
the  side  of  Flanders.  On  the  frontiers  of  Germany  the  war  languished ;  and 
although  the  French  were  successful  in  Catalonia,  they  had  no  reason,  on 
the  whole,  to  boast  of  their  good  fortune.  The  conquests  of  Catinat  in  Italy 
were  checked  by  prince  Eugene  and  the  young  duke  of  Schomberg ;  who 
repulsed  him  at  Coni,  in  Piedmont,  and  obliged  him  soon  after  to  repass  the 
Po.  Meanwhile,  the  Turks,  on  the  side  of  Hungary,  lost  all  the  advantage 
which  they  had  acquired  in  the  preceding  campaign.  They  were  totally 
routed  by  the  prince  of  Baden,  at  Salankeman,  with  the  loss  of  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  men ;  and  the  grand  vizier,  the  seraskier,  and  most  of  their  principal 
officers  being  slain,  the  remains  of  their  army  found  it  necessary  to  seek 
shelter  beyond  the  Saave.(4)  .  . 

William  and  Lewis,  the  following  spring,  set  out  on  the  same  day  to  join 
their  respective  armies,  and  the  highest  hopes  were  formed  on  both  sides. 
Lewis  suddenly  sat  down  before  Namur,  with  an  army  of  forty-five  thousand 


(f)  Barre,  tom.  x.  HpUs,  lib.  iii.  „  ,  .  „ 

(2S  Torrlngton’s  to  CarmartAen,  .luly  1, 1690.  Kennet.  Balpn.  Buriat 

(3;  Id.  Ibid-  CL  Voltaire,  Siiclc,  chap.  xv.  Henault,  1691. 
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men ;  while  Luxemburg,  with  another  army,  covered  the  siege  of  that  im¬ 
portant  place,  which  is  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Maese. 
The  town  was  strong,  the  rttadel  was  deemed  impregnable :  the  garrison 
consisted  of  ten  thousand  men,  under  the  prince  of  Barbason ;  and  the  famous 
Cohorn  defended  in  person  a  new  fort,  which  bore  his  name,  while  Vauban 
directed  the  attack.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned  towards  Namur, 
where  tw'o  great  kings  contended  for  glory  and  conquest.  William  advanced 
to  the  relief  of  the  place,  with  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men ;  but  the  strong 
position  of  Luxemburg,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mehaign,  which  ran  between  the 
two  armies,  and  the  unexpected  rains,  which  had  not  only  swelled  the  stream, 
but  formed  into  morasses  the  adjoining  fields,  deterred  him  from  hazarding 
an  engagement.  Meanwhile,  Lewis,  having  taken  the  town,  pressed  with 
vigour  the  siege  of  the  new  fort ;  and  Cohorn,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  was 
obliged  to  capitulate.  The  fate  of  the  citadel  was  soon  after  decided,  and 
Lewis  returned  in  triumph  to  Versailles.(l) 

In  order  to  recover  that  reputation  which  he  had  lost  by  not  succouring 
Namur,  William  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  French  army,  under  Luxem¬ 
burg,  at  Steinkirk.  The  attack  was  chiefly  made  by  the  British  troops,  in 
columns.  They  pressed  with  amazing  intrepidity  upon  the  right  wing  of  the 
enemy,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of  ground ;  broke  their  line,  took 
their  artillery,  and,  if  properly  supported,  would  have  gained  an  undisputed 
victory.  But  William  and  his  Dutch  generals  not  only  failed  to  second  the 
efforts  of  those  brave  battalions  with  fresh  troops,  but  to  charge  the  enemy’s 
left  wing,  when  their  right  was  thrown  into  disorder.(2)  In  consequence  of 
these  mistakes,  the  battle  was  totally  lost.  The  English,  neglected  by  their 
allies,  and  left  to  sustain  alone  the  whole  shock  of  the  household  troops  of 
France,  led  by  Luxemburg,  and  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  were  at  length  obliged  to  give  ground,  and  almost  all  cut  in 
pieces.  Nor  was  the  loss  of  the  French  less  considerable.  Partial  as  the 
engagement  proved,  above  ten  thousand  men  fell  on  both  sides,  in  the  space 
of  two  hours  ;  and  the  veteran  Luxemburg  declared,  that  he  never  was  in  so 
hot  an  action.(3)  William’s  military  character  suffered  greatly  by  this  battle ; 
and  the  hatred  of  the  English  against  the  Dutch  became  violent  in  the  highest 
degree. (4)  “  Let  us  see  what  sport  these  English  bull-dogs  will  make !”  was 
the  cool,  sarcastical  reply  of  count  Solmes,  when  ordei’ed  to  advance  to  the 
support  of  the  British  troops. 

The  allies  were  less  unfortunate  in  other  quarters.  The  French,  by  exert¬ 
ing  their  whole  force  in  Flanders,  left  their  own  country  exposed.  The  army 
under  the  mareschal  de  Catinat,  being  loo  weak  to  resist  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
that  prince  entered  Dauphine,  and  sufficiently  revenged  himseli  for  the  insults 
which  he  had  received  in  his  own  dominions,  during  the  two  preceding  cam¬ 
paigns.  He  ravaged  the  country,  he  reduced  the  fortified  towns,  and  sickness 
only  prevented  him  from  acquiring  very  important  conquests. (5)  Nothing 
of  any  consequence  happened  on  the  Rhine,  though  there  the  French  had 
rather  the  advantage.  The  affairs  of  the  allies  went  better  on  the  borders 
of  Hungary.  Great  Waradin,  after  a  long  blockade,  was  taken  by  the  impe¬ 
rialists  ;  and  those  disorders  which  usually  attend  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Turks,  involved  the  court  of  Constantinople  in  blood. 

Elated  with  his  past  successes,  Lewis  XIV.  opened  the  next  campaign 
with  great  pomp  in  Flanders.  He  went  thither  in  person,  attended  by  his 
whole  court,  and  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men.  Nothing  less  was  expected  from  such  a  force  than  the  entire 
conquest  of  that  fine  country.  But  Lewis,  influenced  by  motives  which  have 
never  yet  been  sufficiently  explained,  suddenly  disappointed  the  hopes  of  his 
friends,  and  quieted  the  fears  of  his  enemies.  He  sent  part  of  his  army  into 
Germany,  under  the  dauphin  :  and  leaving  to  Luxemburg  the  conduct  of  the 
military  operations  m  Flanders,  returned  to  Versailles  with  his  court.(6) 

(1)  Voltaire,  SUcle,  chap.  xv.  Renault,  1691.  Barre,  tom.  i.  (2)  Duke  of  Berwick’s  Mem.  vol.  i. 

(3)  Id.  ibid.  (4)  Burnet,  book  v. 

(3)  Theat.  Europe,  1692.  Renault,  sub  an.  (6)  Burnet,  book  v.  Duke  of  BetwickrVOl.i. 
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This  unexpected  measure  has  been  ascribed  to  the  strong  position  of  the 
allies  at  Parks,  near  Louvain,  where  king  William  had  judiciously  encamped 
his  army,  in  order  to  cover  Brussels,  and  by  A^hich  he  is  supposed  to  have 
disconcerted  the  designs  of  the  French  monarch.  But  William,  who  had 
only  fifty  thousand  men,  would  not  have  dared,  as  the  duke  of  Berwick  very 
justly  observes,  to  wait  the  approach  of  so  superior  a  force  as  that  under 
Lewis  ;  or,  if  he  had,  he  must  have  been  overwhelmed ;  and  Brussels,  Liege, 
and  even  Maestricht,  must  have  fallen.(l)  This,  adds  the  duke,  makes  the 
king’s  departure,  and  the  division  of  his  army,  the  more  unaccountable.  A 
slight  indisposition,  and  the  anxiety  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  (his  favourite 
mistress,  who  accompanied  him),  for  the  health  and  safety  of  her  royal  lover, 
probably  saved  Flanders ;  though  Lewis  himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  mareschal 
de  Noailles,  ascribes  his  sudden  change  of  measures  to  a  desire  of  peace,  and 
a  conviction  that  it  could  only  be  procured  by  vigorous  exertions  in  Ger- 
many.(2) 

The  duke  of  Luxemburg,  with  the  main  body  of  the  French  army,  after 
having  attempted  in  vain,  by  a  variety  of  movements,  by  taking  Huy  and 
threatening  Liege,  to  bring  the  allies  to  an  engagement,  resolved  to  attack 
them  in  their  camp,  when  they  were  tveakened  by  detachments.  He  accord- 
ingly  quitted  his  post  at  Hellicheim,  suddenly  crossed  the  Jaar,  and  advanced 
towards  them  by  forced  marches.  His  van  was  in  sight  before  they  were  ad¬ 
vised  of  his  approach ;  but  as  it  was  then  almost  evening,  William  might  have 
retired  in  the  night  with  safety,  had  he  not  depended  upon  the  strength  of  his 
position  and  the  bravery  of  his  troops.  The  river  Geete  bounded  his  right, 
and  ran  winding  along  his  rear.  On  the  left,  and  in  the  front  of  the  left,  was 
the  brook  of  Landen.  A  thick  hedge  covered  part  of  the  front  of  his  right 
wing.  The  village  of  Neerwinden,  with  intrenchments  before  it,  was  situated 
bettveen  the  left  end  of  the  hedge  and  his  centre,  the  right  joining  the  Geete. 
The  village  of  Romsdorff  stood  farther  advanced,  opposed  to  the  front  of  the 
left  wing,  and  the  intrenchments  before  it  stretched  to  the  brook  of  Landen. 
A  line  of  intrenchments  extended  themselves  behind  the  two  villages, 
and  behind  these  the  army  of  the  allies  was  formed.  Their  whole 
front  was  covered  with  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon;  which,  by  being 
advantageously  placed  on  an  eminence,  commanded  all  the  approaches  to 
their  line. (3) 

The  duke  of  Luxemburg,  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  dislodged  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  allies,  posted  in  the  village  of  Landen,  which  stood  advanced 
before  the  brook  of  that  name.  Between  this  village  and  that  of  Romsdorff 
he  placed  forty  battalions  in  the  night :  he  formed  his  centre  of  eight  lines 
of  horse  and  foot  intermixed  ;  and  his  horse,  on  the  left  wing,  were  ordered 
to  extend  themselves  to  the  Geete,  opposite  their  line  to  the  thick  hedge  which 
covered  the  enemy’s  right.  About  five  in  the  morning  this  arrangement  was 
completed :  a  cannonading  took  place  on  both  sides,  and  the  duke  of  Ber¬ 
wick,  with  two  other  lieutenant-generals,  Rubantel  and  Montchevreuil,  w'ere 
ordered  to  begin  the  attack;  Rubantel  on  the  intrenchments  to  the  right  of 
Neerwinden,  with  two  brigades ;  Montchevreuil  on  the  left,  with  the  same 
number ;  and  the  duke  of  Berwick  on  the  village,  with  two  other  brigades. 
The  village  projected  out  beyond  the  plain ;  so  that  the  duke  of  Berwick,  who 
was  in  the  centre,  attacked  first.  He  forced  the  allies  to  abandon  their  post : 
he  drove  them  from  hedge  to  hedge,  as  far  as  the  plain,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  he  formed  again  in  order  of  battle.  But  the  troops  destined  to  attack 
on  his  right  and  left,  instead  of  following  their  instructions,  thought  they 
would  be  less  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  fire  by  throwing  themselves  into  the 
village  ;  in  consequence  of  which  attempt,  they  got  at  once  into  his  rear ;  and 
the  allies,  perceiving  this  blunder,  re-entered  Neerwinden  by  the  right  and 
left,  now  entirely  unguarded.  A  terrible  conflict  ensued.  The  four  brigades 
under  Rubantel  and  Montchevreuil  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  driven 


(I)  Duke  of  Berwick’s  Mem.  vol.  I 

Mem,  de  Fouquieres.  Berwick’s  Mem.  ubi  eup. 


(3)  Mem.  de  .Voailles  tom.  i 
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out  of  the  village;  and  the  duke  of  Berwick,  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  un¬ 
supported,  was  taken  prisoner.(l) 

Luxemburg,  however,  was  not  intimidated  by  this  disaster.  He  made  a 
second  attempt  upon  Neerwinden,  and  succeeded.  His  troops  were  again 
expelled,  and  a  third  time  took  possession  of  the  village.  The  battle  now 
raged  with  fury  on  both  sides.  William  twice  led  the  English  infantry  up  to 
his  intrenchments,  which  the  enemy  endeavoured  to  force ;  but  nothing  could 
resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  French.  Their  centre  being  reinforced  by  the 
right  wing,  opened  a  way  for  their  cavalry  into  the  very  lines  of  the  allies. 
They  flanked  the  English,  they  broke  the  German  and  Spanish  horse;  and 
William,  when  bravely  advancing  to  the  charge,  with  part  of  his  left  wing, 
had  the  mortification  to  see  his  right  driven  headlong  into  the  Geete.  All  was 
now  tumult  and  confusion.  Terror  and  flight  every  where  prevailed  ;  and 
besides  those  who  sunk  in  the  general  slaughter,  many  were  drowned  in  the 
river.  Twelve  thousand  of  the  allies  lay  dead  on  the  field ;  two  thousand 
were  made  prisoners ;  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eight  mortars,  with 
about  fourscore  standards  and  colours,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. (2) 
Yet  Luxemburg,  after  all,  gained  little  but  glory  by  the  victory  at  Neerwinden. 
Eight  thousand  of  his  best  troops  wmre  slain  in  battle,  and  his  army  was  so 
much  weakened  by  the  number  of  the  wounded,  that  he  could  take  no  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  consternation  of  the  enemy.  During  six  weeks  he  continued  in 
a  state  of  inaction,  and  Charleroy  was  the  only  conquest  he  afterward  made, 
before  the  close  of  the  campaign. (3) 

On  the  side  of  Germany,  the  French  stained  the  glory  of  their  arms  by 
acts  of  cruelty  and  barbarity.  Chamilly,  having  taken  Heidelberg  by  storm, 
put  the  soldiers  and  citizens  promiscuously  to  the  sword ;  and  when  the 
massacre  ended,  rapine  began.  The  houses  were  burnt,  the  churches  pillaged, 
the  inhabitants  stripped  naked,  and  the  persons  of  the  women  exposed  to  vio¬ 
lation,  without  respect  to  age  or  condition. (4)  This  shocking  tragedy  ex¬ 
cepted,  nothing  memorable  happened  in  that  quarter.  The  Germans,  sensible 
of  their  inferiority,  studiously  avoided  a  battle ;  and  the  dauphin,  after  cross¬ 
ing  the  Neckar,  and  dispersing  a  vain  manifesto,  containing  humiliating  terms 
of  peace,  returned  without  laurels  to  Versailles. (5)  The  war  in  Hungary 
produced  no  signal  event.  In  Catalonia,  the  mareschal  de  Noailles  took  Roses 
in  sight  of  the  Spanish  army,  and  would  have  acquired  more  important  con¬ 
quests,  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  send  a  detachment  into  Italy. (fi) 

The  military  operations,  on  the  side  of  Piedmont,  after  having  languished 
throughout  the  summer,  were  terminated  by  a  decisive  action,  towards  the 
end  of  the  campaign.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  at  the  head  of  the  confederates, 
had  invested  Pignerol.  Meanwhile,  the  mareschal  de  Catinat,  being  reinforced 
with  ten  thousand  men,  descended  from  the  mountains,  and  seemed  to 
threaten  Turin.  Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  capital,  the  duke  raised  the 
siege  of  Pignerol,  and  advanced  to  the  small  river  Cisola,  where  it  passes  by 
Marsaglia.  Resolving  to  engage  Catinat,  he  sent  away  his  heavy  baggage. 
The  two  armies  were  soon  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  the  French  general  did 
not  decline  the  combat.  The  imperial  and  Piedmontese  cavalry,  commanded 
by  the  duke  in  person,  composed  the  right  wing  of  the  confederates  ;  their 
infantry,  consisting  of  the  troops  of  Savoy  and  those  in  the  pay  of  Great 
Britain,  were  stationed  in  the  centre,  under  the  famous  prince  Eugene ;  and 
the  Spaniards,  led  by  their  native  officers,  formed  the  left  wing.  The  French 
acted  in  an  unusual  manner.  They  received,  as  they  advanced,  the  fire  of 
the  Spaniards ;  then  fired,  charged  them  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  afterward 
sword  in  hand.  The  whole  left  wing  of  the  allied  army  was  instantly  broken, 
and  thrown  in  confusion  on  the  centre,  which  sustained  the  battle  with  great 
obstinacy.  The  centre,  however,  was  at  length  obliged  to  give  way,  and  a 
complete  victory  remained  to  the  French.  Besides  their  cannon  and  light 
baggage,  with  a  great  number  of  colours  and  standards,  the  allies  lost  eight 


(1)  Mem.  de  Fouquieres.  Berwick’s  Mem.  ubi  sup. 

(2)  Burnet.  Ralph.  P.  Daniel.  Duke  of  Bei  wick.  HenaulU  Voltaire.  (3)  Id.  ibid. 

(4)  Barre.  Ueiss.  Voltaire.  (5)  Id.  ibid.  (6)  Mem.  de 
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thousand  men  in  the  action.(l)  Among  many  persons  of  distinction  who 
fell  or  were  taken,  the  young  duke  of  Schomberg  was  mortally  wounded  and 
made  prisoner. 

Nor  were  the  French  less  successful  in  maritime  affairs.  Though  the 
shock  which  their  navy  had  sustained  off  La  Hogue,  the  foregoing  summer, 
rendered  them  unable  to  face  the  combined  fleet  of  England  and  Holland, 
they  made  up  in  diligence  what  they  wanted  in  fofce.  The  English  nation 
had,  with  reason,  complained  of  the  little  attention  paid  to  commerce  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Though  powerful  fleets  were  sent  to  sea, 
and  some  advantages  gained  on  that  element,  trade  had  suffered  much  from 
the  frigates  and  privateers  of  the  enemy.  The  merchants,  therefore,  re¬ 
solved  to  keep  the  richest  ships  in  their  several  harbours,  till  a  sufficient  con¬ 
voy  could  be  obtained  :  and  so  great  was  the  negligence  of  government, 
that  many  of  them  had  been  for  eighteen  months  ready  to  sail  !(2)  Their 
number  accumulated  daily.  At  length,  the  whole  combined  fleet  was  ordered 
to  conduct,  as  far  as  might  be  requisite,  four  hundred  merchantmen,  consisting 
of  English,  Dutch,  and  Hamburghers,  bound  for  the  different  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Smyrna  fleet.  They 
accordingly  put  to  sea,  and  proceeded  fifty  leagues  beyond  Ushant ;  where 
they  left  sir  George  Rooke,  with  a  squadron  of  twenty-three  sail,  to  convoy 
the  traders  to  the  straits. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  fleet,  under  Tourville,  had  taken  station  in  the  bay 
of  Lagos,  and  lay  in  that  place  till  Rooke  and  the  multitude  of  rich  vessels 
under  his  convoy  appeared.  Deceived  by  false  intelligence  concerning  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  the  English  admiral  prepared  to  engage ;  but  suddenly 
perceiving  his  mistake,  he  stood  away  with  an  easy  sail,  ordering  the  mer¬ 
chantmen  to  disperse  and  shift  for  themselves.  The  French  came  up  with 
the  sternmost  sliips,  and  took  three  Dutch  men  of  war.  About  fourscore 
merchantmen  were  taken  or  destroyed  in  the  different  ports  of  Spain,  into 
which  they  had  run,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  object  of  the  voyage  was  totally  defeated,  and  the  loss  in  ships  and  cargo 
amounted  to  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds. (3) 

But  Lew'is  XIV.,  amid  all  his  victories,  had  the  mortification  to  see  his 
subjects  languishing  in  misery  and  want.  France  was  afflicted  with  a 
dreadful  famine,  partly  occasioned  by  unfavourable  seasons,  partly  by  the 
war,  which  had  not  left  hands  sufficient  to  cultivate  the  ground ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  provident  attention  of  her  ministry  in  bringing  supplies  of 
corn  from  abroad,  in  regulating  the  price  and  furnishing  the  markets,  many 
of  the  peasants  perished  of  hunger,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  reduced  to 
poverty  and  distress. (4) 

William,  apprized  of  this  distress,  and  still  thirsting  for  revenge,  rejected 
all  advances  towards  peace,  and  hastened  his  military  preparations.  He  was 
accordingly  enabled  to  appear  early  in  Flanders  at  the  head  of  a  great  and 
finely  appointed  army;  but  the  superior  genius  of  Luxemburg,  with  an  army 
much  inferior,  prevented  him  from  gaining  any  considerable  advantage.  The 
retaking  of  Huy  was  the  only  conquest  he  made  during  the  campaign.  On 
the  Upper  Rhine,  in  Hungary,  in  Piedmont,  no  event  of  any  consequence 
happened.(5)  On  the  side  of  Spain,  the  war  was  carried  on  with  more 
vigour.  The  mareschal  de  Noailles,  having  forced  the  passage  of  the  river 
Ter,  in  Catalonia,  defeated  the  Spanish  army  intrenched  on  the  farther  bank. 
Gironne  and  Ostalric  fell  successively  into  his  hands ;  and  he  would  have 
made  himself  master  of  Barcelona,  had  not  admiral  Russel,  with  the  com¬ 
bined  fleet,  arrived  in  the  neighbouring  seas,  and  obliged  the  French  fleet  to 
take  shelter  in  Toulon. (6)  While  Tourville  and  d’Estrees  were  blocked  up 
in  that  harbour,  the  French  seaports  upon  the  channel  were  bombarded,  though 
with  no  great  effect.  (7) 

(1)  Mem,  de  Fouquieres,  Evrop.  Hist.  tom.  ii.  a  TAo.  1693. 

(3)  Burchet’s  Maval  Hist.  Burnet.  Ralph. 

(5)  Daniel.  Burnet.  Ralph.  Duke  of  Berwick. 

^7)  Burnet.  Ralph.  Burchet.  Voltaire. 


(2)  Burnet,  book  v. 

(4'  Voltaire,  Siicle,  chap.  tcv. 
(6i  Mem.  de  Moailles,  lorn.  i. 
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The  glory  and  greatness  of  Lewis  XIV.  were  now  not  only  at  their  height, 
but  verging  towards  a  decline.  His  resources  were  exhausted:  his  minister 
Louvois,  who  knew  so  well  how  to  employ  them,  was  dead  ;  and  Luxemburg, 
the  last  of  those  great  generals  who  had  made  I’rance  the  terror  of  Europe, 
died  before  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign.  Lewis  determined,  therefore, 
to  act  merely  on  the  defensive  in  Flanders,  where  the  allies  had  assembled 
an  amazing  force.  After  some  hesitation,  he  placed  mareschal  de  Villeroy 
at  the  head  of  the  principal  army,  and  intrusted  the  second  to  Boufflers. 
Namur  on  the  right,  and  Dunkirk  on  the  left,  comprehended  between  them 
the  extent  of  country  to  be  defended  by  the  French,  Tournay  on  the  Scheldt, 
and  Ypres,  near  the  Lys,  formed  part  of  the  line.  Boufflers  was  ordered  to 
assemble  his  army  near  Mons,  to  cover  Namur ;  and  Villeroy  posted  himself 
between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Lys,  to  protect  Tourna}^,  Ypres,  and  Dunkirk. (1) 

King  William,  who  took  the  field  in  the  beginning  of  May,  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  army  much  superior  to  that  of  France.  In  order  to  amuse 
the  enemy,  and  conceal  his  real  design  upon  Namur,  he  made  some  artful 
movements,  which  distracted  the  attention  of  Villeroy,  and  rendered  him 
uncertain  where  the  storm  would  first  fall.  At  length,  having  completed  his 
preparations,  and  formed  his  army  into  three  bodies,  he  ordered  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  with  one  division,  to  invest  Namur.  He  himself,  at  the  head  of 
the  main  body,  was  encamped  behind  the  Mehaign,  and  in  a  condition  to  pass 
that  river,  and  sustain  the  siege,  if  necessary;  while  the  prince  of  Vaude- 
mont,  with  an  army  of  observation,  lay  between  the  Lys  and  the  Mandel, 
to  cover  those  places  in  Flanders  which  were  most  exposed. (2)  Namur, 
into  which  mareschal  Boufflers  had  thrown  himself  with  seven  regiments  of 
dragoons,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  garrison,  made  a  vigorous  defence :  but 
it  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender ;  and  the  citadel,  which  Villeroy  attempted 
in  vain  to  relieve,  was  also  taken. (3)  Lewis  XIV.,  in  order  to  wipe  off  this 
disgrace,  and  to  retaliate  on  the  confederates  for  the  attacks  made  by  the 
English  on  the  coast  of  France,  commanded  Villeroy  to  bombard  Brussels  ; 
and  the  prince  of  Vaudemont  had  the  mortification  to  see  great  part  of  that 
city  laid  in  ruins,  without  being  able  either  to  prevent  or  avenge  the  wanton 
destruction.  (4) 

The  military  reputation  of  William,  which  had  suffered  greatly  during  the 
three  foregoing  campaigns,  was  much  raised  by  the  retaking  of  Namur. 
But  the  allies  had  little  success  in  other  quarters.  No  event  of  any  impor¬ 
tance  happened  on  the  side  of  Italy,  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  or  in  Catalonia. 
On  the  side  of  Hungary,  where  peace  had  been  expected  by  the  confederates, 
the  accession  of  Mustapha  11.  to  the  Ottoman  throne  gave  a  new  turn  to 
affairs.  Possessed  of  more  vigour  than  his  predecessor,  Achmet  II.,  Mus¬ 
tapha  resolved  to  command  his  troops  in  person.  He  accordingly  took  the 
field  ;  passed  the  Danube;  stormed  Lippa;  seized  Itul;  and  falling  suddenly 
on  a  body  of  imjterialists,  under  Veterani,  he  killed  that  officer,  dispersed  his 
forces,  and  closed  with  success  a  campaign  which  promised  nothing  but  mis¬ 
fortune  to  the  Turks. (5) 

The  next  campaign  produced  no  signal  event  any  where.  France  was 
exhausted  by  her  great  exertions :  and,  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  emperor 
excepted,  all  parties  seemed  heartily  tired  of  the  war.  Lewi.«  XIV.,  by  his 
intrigues,  had  detached  the  duke  of  Savoy  from  the  confederacy  :  he  tam¬ 
pered  with  the  other  powers  ;  and  a  congress  for  a  general  peace,  under  the 
mediation  of  Charles  XL  of  Sweden,  was  at  last  opened,  at  the  castle  of 
Ryswick,  between  Delft  and  the  Hague.  The  taking  of  Barcelona,  by  the 
duke  of  Vendome,  induced  the  king  of  Spain  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of 
France;  and  the  emperor,  after  reproaching  his  allies  with  deserting  him, 
found  it  necessary  to  accede  to  the  treaty. 

The  concessions  made  by  Lewis  XIV.  were  very  considerable ;  but  the 
pretensions  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the  Spanish  succession  were  left  in 


(1)  Jifem.  de  f’ouatiieres. 
(31  Id.  ibid. 


(2)  Kane’s  Campaigns.  Mem.  de  Fouquieres. 

4)  Duke  of  Berwick’s  Mem.  vol.  i.  (5)  Barre.  Heist 
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full  force.  Though  the  renunciation  of  all  claim  to  that  succession,  con¬ 
formable  to  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  had  been  one  great  objection  of  the  war,  no 
mention  was  made  of  it  in  the  articles  of  peace.  It  was  stipulated.  That 
the  French  monarch  should  acknowledge  William  to  be  lawful  sovereign  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  make  no  farther  attempt  to  disturb  him  in 
the  possession  of  his  kingdoms  ;(1)  that  the  dutchy  of  Luxemburg,  the 
county  of  Chiney,  Charleroy,  Mons,  Aeth,  Courtray,  and  all  places  united 
to  France  by  the  chambers  of  Metz  and  Brisac,  as  well  as  those  taken  in 
Catalonia,  during  the  war,  should  be  restored  to  Spain ;  that  Friburg, 
Brisgaw,  and  Philipsburg,  should  be  given  up  to  the  emperor ;  and  that  the 
dutchies  of  Lorrain  and  Bar  should  be  rendered  back  to  their  native 
prince.(2) 

Scarce  had  the  emperor  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  which  re-esta¬ 
blished  tranquillity  in  the  north  and  west  of  Europe,  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  total  defeat  of  the  Turks,  by  his  arms,  at  Zenta,  a  small 
village  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Thesse,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  The 
celebrated  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  had  succeeded  the  elector  of  Saxony  in 
the  command  of  the  imperialists,  and  to  his  consummate  abilities  they  were 
indebted  for  their  extraordinary  success.  Mustapha  II.  commanded  his  army 
in  person.  The  battle  was  of  short  duration,  but  uncommonly  bloody. 
About  twenty  thousand  Turks  were  left  dead  on  the  field ;  and  ten  thousand 
were  drowned  in  the  river,  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  sword. 
The  magnificent  pavilion  of  the  sultan,  the  stores,  ammunition,  provisions, 

’  and  all  the  artillery  and  baggage  of  the  enemy,  fell  into  the  hands  of  prince 
Eugene.  The  grand  vizier  was  killed,  the  seal  of  the  Ottoman  empire  taken, 
and  the  aga  of  the  Janizaries,  and  twenty-seven  bashaws,  were  found  among 
the  slain.  (3) 

This  decisive  victory,  though  followed  by  no  striking  consequences,  by 
reason  of  the  declining  season,  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Turks ;  and  the  haughty 
Mustapha,  after  attempting  in  vain  during  another  campaign  to  recover  the 
laurels  he  had  lost  at  Zenta,  agreed  to  listen  to  proposals  of  peace.  The 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  belligerent  powers  accordingly  met  at  Carlowitz,  and 
signed  a  treaty ;  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  all  Hungary  on  this  side  the 
Saave,  with  Transylvania  and  Sclavonia,  should  be  ceded  to  the  house  of 
Austria;  that  the  Russians  should  remain  in  possession  of  Azoph,  on  the 
Palus  Maeotis,  which  had  been  taken  by  their  young  sovereign  Peter  I., 
afterward  styled  the  Great :  that  Kaminiec  should  be  restored  to  the  Poles  ; 
and  that  the  Venetians,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  during  the  latter 
years  of  the  war,  should  be  gratified  with  all  the  Morea,  or  ancient  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  and  with  several  places  in  Dalmatia.  (4) 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  was  general  tranquillity  again  restored  to  Europe. 
But  the  seeds  of  future  discord,  as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  notice, 
were  already  sown  in  every  corner  of  Christendom.  It  was  but  a  delusive 
calm  before  a  more  violent  storm.  It  will,  however,  afford  us  leisure  to  carry 
forward  the  progress  of  society. 

(1)  Lewis,  we  are  told,  discovered  much  reluctance  in  submitting  to  this  article ;  and  that  he  might  not 
seem  altogether  to  desert  the  dethroned  monarch,  proposed  that  his  son  should  succeed  to  the  crown  of 
England,  after  the  death  of  William  ;  that  William,  with  little  hesitation,  agreed  to  the  request ;  that  he 
even  solemnly  engaged  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  settlement,  and  to  obtain  another  act,  declaring 
the  pretended  prince  ot  Wales  his  successor.  But  James,  it  is  added,  rejected  the  offer ;  protesting,  that 
should  he  himself  be  capable  of  consenting  to  such  a  disgraceful  proposal  in  favour  of  his  son,  he  might 
justly  be  reproached  with  departing  from  his  avowed  principles,  and  with  ruining  monarchy,  by  rendering 
elective  an  hereditary  crown.  Dep6l  des  Affaires  Etrangires  a  Versailles.  James  II.,  1697.  Macpherson, 
Hist.  Brit.  vol.  ii.  (2)  Dumont,  Corp.  Diplom.  tom.  viiL 

(3)  Barre,  Hist.  d'Allemagne,  tom.  x.  Life  of  Prince  Eugene. 

(4)  Dumont,  Corp.  Diplom.  tom.  viii.  Voltaire,  Hist.  Russia,  vol.  i. 
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The  Progress  of  Society  in  Europe,  from  the  Middle  of  the  Sixteenth  to  the  End 

of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,(l) 
society  had  attained  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection  in  Italy.  Soon  after 
that  era,  the  Italian  states  began  to  decline,  and  the  other  European  nations, 
then  comparatively  barbarous,  to  advance  towards  refinement.  Among 
these,  the  French  took  the  lead :  for  although  the  Spanish  nobility,  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.  and  those  of  his  immediate  successors,  were  perhaps 
the  most  polished  and  enlightened  set  of  men  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  the 
great  body  of  the  nation  then  was,  as  it  still  continues,  sunk  in  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  barbarism ;  and  the  secluded  condition  of  the  women,  in 
both  Spain  and  Italy,  was  a  farther  barrier  against  true  politeness.  That 
grand  obstruction  to  elegance  and  pleasure  was  effectually  removed,  in  the 
intermediate  kingdom,  by  the  gallant  Francis  I.  Anne  of  Brittany,  wife  of 
Charles  VIII.,  and  Lewis  XII.  had  introduced  the  custom  of  ladies  appearing 
publicly  at  the  French  court :  Francis  encouraged  it ;  and  by  familiarizing 
the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  in  many  brilliant  assemblies  and  gay  circles, 
threw  over  the  manners  of  the  nation  those  bewitching  graces  that  have  so 
long  attracted  the  admiration  of  Europe. 

But  this  innovation,  like  most  others  in  civil  life,  was  at  first  attended  with 
several  inconveniences.  As  soon  as  familiarity  had  worn  off  that  respect, 
approaching  to  adoration,  which  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  women  of  rank, 
the  advances  of  the  men  became  more  bold  and  licentious.  No  longer  afraid 
of  offending,  they  poured  their  lawless  passion  in  the  ear  of  beauty ;  and 
female  innocence,  unaccustomed  to  such  solicitations,  was  unable  to  resist 
the  seducing  language  of  love,  when  breathed  from  the  glowing  lips  of  youth 
and  manhood.  Not  only  frequent  intrigues,  but  a  gross  sensuality  was  the 
consequence ;  and  the  court  of  France,  during  half  a  century,  was  little  better 
than  a  common  brothel.  Catharine  of  Medicis  encouraged  this  sensuality, 
and  employed  it  as  the  engine  for  perfecting  her  system  of  Machiavelian 
policy.  By  the  attractions  of  her  fair  attendants,  she  governed  the  leaders 
of  the  Hugonot  faction,  or  by  their  insidious  caresses  obtained  the  secrets  of 
her  enemies,  in  order  to  work  their  ruin ;  to  bring  them  before  a  venal 
tribunal,  or  to  take  them  off  by  the  more  dark  and  common  instruments  of 
her  ambition — poison,  and  the  stiletto.  Murders  were  hatched  in  the  arms 
of  love,  and  massacre  planned  in  the  cabinet  of  pleasure. 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  cessation  of  the  religious  wars, 
gallantry  began  to  assume  a  milder  form.  The  reign  of  sensuality  con¬ 
tinued  ;  but  it  was  a  sensuality  mingled  with  sentiment,  and  connected  with 
heroism.  Henry  himself,  though  habitually  licentious,  was  often  in  love,  and 
sometimes  foolishly  intoxicated  with  that  passion ;  but  he  was  always  a  king 
and  a  soldier.  His  courtiers,  in  like  manner,  were  frequently  dissolute,  but 
never  effeminate.  The  same  beauty  that  served  to  solace  the  warrior  after 
his  toils,  contributed  also  to  inspire  him  with  new  courage.  Chivalry  seemed 
to  revive  in  the  train  of  libertinism;  and  the  ladies,  acquiring  more  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience,  from  their  more  early  and  frequent  intercourse  with 
our  sex,  became  more  sparing  of  their  favours. 

Gallantry  was  formed  into  a  system  during  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII.,  and 
love  was  analyzed  with  all  the  nicety  of  metaphysics.  The  faculties  of  the 
two  sexes  were  whetted,  and  their  manners  polished,  by  combating  each 
other.  Woman  was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  man,  without  the  help  of 
grates  or  bars.  In  the  bosom  of  society,  in  the  circle  of  amusement,  and 


(1)  Bart  I.  I/et  IV. 
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even  in  the  closet  of  assignation,  she  set  him  at  defiance ;  and  while  she 
listened  to  his  fond  request,  she  was  deaf  to  his  suit,  unless  when  presented 
under  the  sanction  of  virtue,  and  recommended  by  sentiment. 

This  tender  sentiment,  so  much  talked  of  in  France,  so  little  felt,  was 
sublimed  to  an  enthusiastic  passion,  during  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
and  the  civil  wars  that  disfigured  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 
Then  all  things  were  conducted  by  women.  The  usual  time  for  deliberation 
was  midnight;  and  a  lady  in  bed,  or  on  a  sofa,  was  the  soul  of  the  council. 
Tliere  she  determined  to  fight,  to  negotiate,  to  embroil,  or  to  accommodate 
matters  with  the  court;  and  as  love  presided  over  all  those  consultations, 
secret  aversions  or  attachments  frequently  prepared  the  way  for  the  greatest 
events.  A  revolution  in  the  heart  of  a  woman  of  fashion  almost  always 
announced  a  chanse  in  public  affairs. (1) 

The  ladies  often  appeared  openly  at  the  head  of  factions,  adorned  with  the 
ensigns  of  their  party;  visited  the  troops,  and  presided  at  councils  of  war, 
while  their  lovers  spoke  as  seriously  of  an  assignation,  as  of  the  issue  of  a 
campaign.  Hence  the  celebrated  verses  of  the  philosophical  duke  de  Roche- 
foucault  to  the  dutchess  of  Longueville : 

Four  meriter  son  cceur,  pour  plaire  d  ses  beaux  yeux, 

J'ai  fait  la  guerre  aux  rois,je  Vauroit fait  aux  dieux  ! 

“  To  merit  that  heart,  and  to  please  those  bright  eyes, 

1  made  war  upon  kings ;  I’d  have  warr’d  ’gainst  the  skies !” 

Every  thing  connected  with  gallantry,  how  insignificant  soever  in  itself,  was 
considered  as  a  matter  of  importance.  The  duke  de  Bellegard,  the  declared 
lover  of  the  queen-regent,  in  taking  leave  of  her  majesty  to  take  upon  him 
the  command  of  an  army,  begged  as  a  particular  favour  that  she  would  touch 
the  hilt  of  his  sword.  And  M.  de  Chatillon,  who  w'as  enamoured  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Guerchi,  wore  one  of  her  garters  tied  round  his  arm  in  battle. (2) 
But  this  serious  gallantry,  which  Anne  of  Austria  had  brought  with  her 
from  Spain,  and  which  was  so  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  French  nation, 
vanished  with  the  other  remains  of  barbarism  on  the  approach  of  the  bright 
days  of  Lewis  XIV.,  when  the  glory  of  France  was  at  its  height,  and  the 
French  language,  literature,  arts,  and  manners  were  perfected.  Ease  was 
associated  with  elegance,  taste  with  fashion,  and  grace  with  freedom.  Love 
spoke  once  more  the  language  of  nature,  while  decency  drew  a  veil  over  sen¬ 
suality.  Men  and  women  became  reasonable  beings,  and  the  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes  a  school  of  urbanity;  where  a  mutual  desire  to  please  gave 
smoothness  to  the  behaviour ;  and  mutual  esteem,  delicacy  to  the  mind  and 
sensibility  to  the  heart. (3) 

Nor  was  the  refinement  in  manners  during  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  con¬ 
fined  merely  to  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  or  to  those  habits  of 
general  politeness  produced  by  a  more  rational  system  of  gallantry.  Duels, 
as  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe,  were  long  permitted  by  the 
laws  of  all  the  European  nations,  and  sometimes  authorized  by  the  magistra1;e, 
for  terminating  doubtful  questions.  But  single  combats,  in  resentment  of 

(1)  Every  one  had  her  department  and  her  dominion.  Madame  de  Monibazon,  fair  and  showy, 
governed  the  duke  of  BfanCorl;  Madame  de  Loujitieville  ijie  duke  of  Kochelniicaulf ;  Madame  de 
CiiaiilUm,  Neimnirstind  Cond^i  Mademoiselle  de  Chevreuse,  the  coadjutor,  afterwaid  cardinal  de  Retz; 
Madi-mniselle  de  Saujon.  devout  and  tender,  the  duke  of  Oi  leans ;  and  the  eliitcliess  of  Bouillon,  her  hus- 
bsind.  At  the  same  time  Madame  de  Chevreiise,  livtdy  and  warm,  leslL'tied  lierself  to  her  lovers  from 
ta.'Jte,  ar>d  lo  politics  occasionally;  and  the  princess  Palatine,  in  turns  the  friend  and  the  enemy  of  tlie 
great  Conri^,  hy  means  of  her  uenius  more  than  her  beauty,  subjected  all  whom  she  desired  to  please,  or 
whom  she  liad  eiiher  a  wiiim  or  an  interest  to  persuade.  Essai  st.r  le  Caractere^  les  jyjains^  et  V Esprit 
des  Ft  vmes  davs  les  differrvs  SUcles,  par  M.  Thomas  de  PAcadeinie  Fi  angoise. 

(2)  Mem.  deMad.  Moiteville. 

That  gallantry  which,  roving  from  object  to  object,  finds  no  gratification  but  in  variety,  and  which 
characterizes  the  I'resent  French  manners,  was  not  introduced  till  the  minority  of  Lewis  XV.  “  Then,’* 
says  M.  'I'hoinas,  a  new  court  and  new  ideas  changed  all  things.  A  bolder  gallantry  became  the  fashion. 
Shame  was  mutually  communicated,  and  mutually  pardoned ;  and  levity,  joining  itself  to  e.vcess,  formed 
a  corruption  at  the  same  time  deep  and  frivolous,  vvhich  laughed  at  every  thing,  that  it  might  blush  al 
nothing.”  B^sai  sur  U  Caractere,  iS'C.  des  Femmes  dans  Us  di^'ei'ens  SuicUs^p^ 
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private  or  personal  injuries,  did  not  become  common  till  the  reign  of  Francis 
I.,  who,  in  vindication  of  fiis  character  as  a  gentleman,  sent  a  cartel  of  defiance 
to  his  rival,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  The  example  was  contagious.  Thence¬ 
forth  everyone  thought  himself  entitled  to  draw  his  sword,  and  to  call  on  his 
adversary  to  make  reparation  for  any  affront  or  injury  that  seemed  to  touch 
his  honour.  The  introduction  of  such  an  opinion  among  men  of  fierce 
courage,  lofty  sentiments,  and  rude  manners,  was  productive  of  the  most 
fatal  consequences.  A  disdainful  look,  a  disrespectful  word,  or  even  a 
haughty  stride,  was  sufficient  to  provoke  a  challenge.  And  much  of  the  best 
blood  in  Christendom,  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  was  wantonly  spilt  in  these 
frivolous  contests,  which,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were 
scarcely  less  destructive  than  war  itself.  But  the  practice  of  duelling,  though 
alike  pernicious  and  absurd,  has  been  followed  by  some  beneficial  effects.  It 
has  made  men  more  respectful  in  their  behaviour  to  each  other,  less  osten¬ 
tatious  in  conversation,  and  more  tender  of  living  characters,  but  especially 
of  female  reputation ;  and  the  gentleness  of  manners  introduced  by  this 
restraint,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  contributed  to  social  happiness,  has  ren¬ 
dered  duels  themselves  less  frequent,  by  removing  the  causes  of  offence. 

The  progress  of  arts  and  literature,  in  France,  kept  pace  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  manners.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  who  is  deservedly 
styled  the  Father  of  the  French  Mmes,  a  better  taste  in  composition  had  been 
introduced.  Rabelais  and  Montaigne,  whose  native  humour  and  good  sense 
will  ever  make  them  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  writers  of  their  nation, 
gave  a  beginning  to  the  French  prose ;  and  French  verse  was  gradually 
polished  by  Marot,  Ronsard,  and  Malherbe,  while  prose  received  new  graces 
from  Voiture  and  Balzac.  At  length  Corneille  produced  the  G'rf,  and  Pascal 
the  Provincial  Letters.  The  former  is  still  justly  admired  as  a  great  effort  of 
poetical  genius,  both  with  regard  to  style  and  matter;  and  the  latter  continues 
to  be  universally  regarded  as  a  model  of  prose  composition,  as  well  as  of 
delicate  raillery  and  sound  reasoning. 

The  Observations  of  the  French  academy  on  the  Cid  are  a  striking  proof 
of  the  rapid  progress  of  taste  in  modern  times,  as  the  Cinna  of  the  same 
author  is  of  the  early  perfection  of  the  French  stage.  These  observations 
were  made  at  the  desire  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  wlio  had  established,  in  1635, 
that  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Lettres ;  and  who,  not  satisfied  with  being 
reputed,  what  he  certainly  was,  the  most  penetrating  statesman  in  Europe, 
was  also  ambitious  of  being  thought,  what  he  was  not,  the  most  elegant  poet 
in  France.  He  was  more  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Corneille,  than  of  the  power 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  affairs  stood  still  while  he  was  concerting  the 
criticism  on  the  Cid.{l) 

That  criticism  contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  polite  literature 
in  France.  Corneille  was  immediately  followed  by  Moliere,  Racine,  Quinaut, 
Boileau,  la  Fontaine,  and  all  the  fine  writers  who  shed  lustre  over  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  The  language  of  the  tender  passions,  little 
understood  even  by  Corneille,  was  successfully  copied  by  Madame  de  la 
Fayette  in  her  ingenious  novels,  and  afterward  no  less  happily  introduced  on 
the  stage  by  Racine;  especially  in  his  two  pathetic  tragedies,  PAerfm  and./9n- 
dromache.  The  glaring  figures  of  discourse,  the  pointed  antithesis,  the  jingle 
of  words,  and  every  species  of  false  wit  and  false  refinement,  which  prevaifed 
during  the  former  reign,  were  banished  with  the  romantic  gallantry  that  had 
introduced  them;  and  composition,  like  manners,  returned  in  appearance  to 
the  simplicity  of  nature,  adorned  but  not  disguised  by  art.  This  elegant 
simplicity  is  more  particularly  to  be  found  in  the  tragedies  of  Racine,  the 
fables  of  la  Fontaine,  and  the  comedies  of  Moliere,  whose  wonderful  talent 
for  ridiculing  whatever  is  affected  or  incongruous  in  behaviour,  as  well  as  of 
exposing  viqe  and  folly,  contributed  not  a  little  to  that  happy  change  which 
now  took  place  in  the  manners  of  the  French  nation. 

The  same  good  taste  extended  itself  to  all  the  fine  arts.  Several  raagnifi- 


(1)  FoQteaelle>  •Mem.  de  VAcad. 
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cent  edifices  were  raised  in  the  most  correct  style  of  architecture ;  sculpture 
was  perfected  by  Gerardon,  of  whose  skill  the  mausoleum  of  cardinal  Riche¬ 
lieu  is  a  lasting  monument:  Poussin  equalled  Raphael  in  some  branches  of 
painting,  while  Rubens  and  Vandyke  displayed  the  glories  of  the  Flemish 
school ;  and  Lulli  set  to  excellent  music  the  simple  and  passionate  operas  of 
Quinaut.  France,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  were  what  Italy  had  been  a  century  before,  the 
favourite  abodes  of  classic  elegance. 

The  progress  of  taste  and  politeness  were  less  rapid  in  the  north  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  during  the  period  under  review.  Germany  and  the  adjoining  countries, 
from  the  league  of  Smalkalde  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  was  a  perpetual 
scene  either  of  religious  wars  or  religious  disputes.  But  these  disputes 
tended  to  enlighten  the  human  mind,  and  those  wars  to  invigorate  the 
human  character,  as  well  as  to  perfect  the  military  science ;  an  advantage  in 
itself  by  no  means  contemptible,  as  that  science  is  not  only  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  ingenuity  against  force,  but  intimately  connected  with  several  others 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  All  the  powers  of  the  soul  were 
roused,  and  all  the  emotions  of  the  heart  called  forth.  Courage  ceased  to 
be  an  enthusiastic  energy  or  rapacious  impulse :  it  became  a  steady  effort  in 
vindication  of  the  dearest  interests  of  society.  No  longer  the  slaves  of  super¬ 
stition,  of  blind  belief,  or  blind  opinion,  determined  and  intelligent  men 
firmly  asserted  their  civil  and  religious  rights.  And  Germany  produced 
consummate  generals,  sound  politicians,  deep  divines,  and  even  acute  philo¬ 
sophers,  before  she  made  any  advances  in  the  belles  lettres.  The  reason  is 
obvious. 

The  revival  of  learning  in  Europe  had  prepared  the  minds  of  men  for 
receiving  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  as  soon  as  they  were  promulgated ; 
and  instead  of  being  startled  when  the  daring  hand  of  Luther  drew  aside,  or 
rather  rent,  the  veil  that  covered  established  errors,  the  genius  of  the  age, 
which  had  encouraged  the  attempt,  applauded  its  success.  Even  before  the 
appearance  of  Luther,  Erasmus  had  confuted,  with  great  eloquence  and  force 
of  reasoning,  several  tenets  of  the  Romish  church  (though  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  any  intention  of  overturning  the  established  system  of  religion), 
and  exposed  others,  as  well  as  the  learning  of  the  schools,  with  much  wit 
and  pleasantry,  to  all  the  scorn  of  ridicule.  Luther  himself,  though  a  stranger 
to  elegance  or  taste  in  composition,  zealously  promoted  the  study  of  ancient 
literature,  as  necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he 
held  up  as  the  standard  of  religious  truth.  A  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  became  common  among  the  reformers  :  and  though  in 
general  little  capable  of  relishing  the  beauties  of  the  classics,  they  insensibly 
acquired,  by  perusing  them,  a  clearness  of  reasoning  and  a  freedom  of  thinking, 
which  not  only  enabled  them  to  triumph  over  their  antagonists,  but  to  inves¬ 
tigate  with  accuracy  several  moral  and  political  subjects. 

These,  instead  of  polite  literature,  employed  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
were  not  altogether  immersed  in  theological  controversy  ;  and  the  names  of 
Grotius  and  Puffendorf  are  still  mentioned  with  respect.  They  delineated, 
with  no  small  degree  of  exactness,  the  great  outlines  of  the  human  character, 
and  the  laws  of  civil  society  :  it  was  reserved  for  later  writers,  for  Smith 
and  Ferguson,  Montesquieu  and  Helvetius,  to  complete  the  picture.  Their 
principles  they  derived  partly  from  general  reasoning,  and  partly  from  the 
political  situation  of  Europe  in  that  age.  In  Germany  and  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  Protestants  and  Catholics  were  every  where  blended;  and  the  fatal 
experience  of  the  destructive  effects  of  persecution,  not  any  profound  inves¬ 
tigation,  seems  first  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  mutual  toleration,  the  most 
important  principle  established  by  the  political  and  controversial  writers  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  This  subject  demands  particular  attention. 

In  the  present  age  it  may  seem  incredible,  and  more  especially  in  England, 
where  the  idea  of  toleration  is  become  familiar,  and  where  its  beneficial 
effects  are  felt,  that  men  should  ever  have  been  persecuted  for  their  specu¬ 
lative  opinions ;  or  that  a  method  of  terminating  .their  differences,  so  agree- 
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able  to  the  mild  and  charitable  spirit  of  Christianity,  did  not  immediately 
occur  to  the  contending  parties.  But,  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  properly 
of  this  matter,  we  must  transport  ourselves  back  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  and  of  private  judgment,  obvious  as 
they  now  appear,  were  little  understood ;  and  when  not  only  the  idea  of  tole¬ 
ration,  but  even  the  Word  itself,  in  the  sense  now  affixed  to  it,  was  unknown 
among  Christians.  The  cause  of  such  singularity  deserves  to  be  traced. 

Among  the  ancient  heathens,  whose  deities  were  all  local  and  tutelary, 
diversity  of  sentiments  concerning  the  object  or  rites  of  religious  worship 
seems  to  have  been  no  source  of  animosity ;  because  the  acknowledging  of 
veneration  to  be  due  to  any  one  God  did  not  imply  a  denial  of  the  existence 
or  power  of  any  other  God.  Nor  were  the  modes  and  rites  of  worship  esta¬ 
blished  in  one  country,  incompatible  with  those  of  other  nations.  Therefore, 
the  errors  in  their  theological  system  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  consistent 
with  concord ;  and  notwithstanding  the  amazing  number  of  their  divinities, 
as  well  as  the  infinite  variety  of  their  ceremonies,  a  sociable  and  tolerating 
spirit  subsisted  almost  universally  in  the  Pagan  world.  But  when  the 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  declared  one  Supreme  Being  to  be  the  sole  object 
of  religious  veneration,  and  prescribed  the  form  of  worship  most  acceptable 
to  him,  whosoever  admitted  the  truth  of  it,  consequently  held  every  other 
mode  of  religion  to  be  absurd  and  impious.  Hence  the  zeal  of  the  first  con¬ 
verts  to  the  Christian  faith,  in  propagating  its  doctrines,  and  the  ardour  with 
which  they  endeavoured  to  overturn  all  other  forms  of  worship.  That 
ardour,  and  not,  as  commonly  supposed,  their  religious  system,  drew  upon 
them  the  indignation  of  the  civil  power.  At  length,  as  formerly  observed, 
Christianity  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Cesars,  and  the  Cross  was  exalted  in 
the  Capitol.(l)  But  although  numbers,  imitating  the  example  of  the  court 
(which  confined  its  favours  chiefly  to  the  followers  of  the  new  religion), 
crowded  into  the  church,  many  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  worship.  En¬ 
raged  at  such  obstinacy,  the  ministers  of  Jesus  forgot  so  far  the  nature  of 
their  own  mission,  and  the  means  which  they  ought  to  have  employed  for 
making  proselytes,  that  they  armed  the  imperial  power  against  those  unhappy 
men ;  and  as  they  could  not  persuade,  they  endeavoured  to  compel,  them  to 
believe.(3) 

In  the  mean  time,  controversies,  concerning  articles  of  faith,  multiplied 
among  the  Christians  themselves ;  and  the  same  compulsive  measures,  the 
same  punishments,  and  the  same  threatenings,  which  had  been  directed 
against  infidels  and  idolaters,  were  also  made  use  of  against  heretics,  or  those 
who  differed  from  the  established  church  in  matters  of  worship  or  doctrine. 
Every  zealous  disputant  endeavoured  to  interest  the  civil  magistrate  in  his 
cause,  and  several  employed,  in  their  turn,  the  secular  arm  to  crush  or 
extirpate  their  opponents. (3)  In  order  to  terminate  these  dissensions,  which 
every  where  desolated  the  Christian  world,  as  well  as  to  exalt  their  own  con¬ 
sequence,  the  bishops  of  Rome  put  in  their  claim  to  infallibility  in  explaining 
articles  of  faith,  and  deciding  finally  on  all  points  of  controversy :  and,  bold 
as  the  pretension  was,  they  so  far  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind,  as 
to  get  it  recognised.  Perhaps  a  latent  sense  of  the  necessity  of  universal 
freedom,  or  of  some  fixed  standard  in  matters  of  religion,  might  assist  the 
deceit.  But  however  that  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  the  remedy  was 
worse  than  the  disease.  If  wars  and  bloodshed  were  the  too  common  effects 
of  the  diversity  of  opinions  arising  from  different  interpretations  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  of  hereditary  princes  sometimes  embracing  one  opinion,  sometimes 
another,  a  total  extinction  of  knowledge  and  inquiry,  and  of  every  noble 
virtue,  was  the  consequence  of  the  papal  supremacy.  It  was  held,  not  only  a 
resisting  of  truth,  but  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  sacred  authority  of  that 
unerring  tribunal,  to  deny  any  doctrine  to  which  it  had  given  the  sanction  of 
Us  approbation;  and  the  secular  power,  of  which,  by  various  arts,  the  popes 

(1)  Part  I.  Let.  L 

13)  Mosheim,  Hist..  Eccles.  vol.  i.  Robertson,  Hist.  Charles  V.  book  xi.  (3)  Id.  ibid. 
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had  acquired  the  absolute  direction  in  every  country,  was  instantly  exerted 
to  avenge  both  crimes.  A.  despotism  more  complete  was  established  than 
that  of  the  Romish  dominion,  and  more  debasing,  as  we  have  seen,  than  any 
species  of  civil  tyranny. 

To  this  spiritual  despotism  had  Europe  been  subjected  for  several  cen¬ 
turies,  before  any  one  ventured  to  call  in  question  tlie  authority  on  which  it 
was  founded.  Even  after  the  era  of  the  reformation,  a  right  to  extirpate 
error  hy  force  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the  privilege  of  those  who  pos¬ 
sessed  the  knowledge  of  truth  ;  and  as  every  sect  of  Christians  believed  that 
was  their  peculiar  gift,  they  all  claimed  and  exercised,  as  far  as  they  were 
able,  the  prerogatives  which  it  was  supposed  to  convey.  The  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  as  their  system  rested  on  the  decisions  of  an  infallible  judge,  never 
doubted  but  truth  was  on  their  side,  and  openly  called  op  the  civil  power  to 
repel  the  impious  and  heretical  iimovaters,  who  had  risen  up  against  it.  The 
Protestants,  no  less  confident  that  their  doctrine  was  well  founded,  required, 
with  equal  zeal,  the  princes  of  their  party  to  crush  such  as  presumed  to  dis¬ 
credit  or  oppose  it;  and  Luther,  Calvin,  Cranmer,  Knox,  the  founders  of 
the  reformed  church  in  their  respective  countries,  inflicted,  as  far  as  they 
had  power  and  opportunity,  the  same  punishments  that  were  denounced 
against  their  own  disciples  by  the  church  of  Rome,  on  such  as  called  in  ques¬ 
tion  any  article  in  their  several  creeds. (l)  Nor  was  it  till  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  lights  of  philosophy  had  dispelled  the 
mists  of  prejudice,  that  toleration  was  admitted  under  its  present  form ;  first 
into  the  United  Provinces,  and  then  into  England.  For  although,  by  the 
pacification  of  Passau,  and  the  recess  of  Augsburg,  the  Lutherans  and  Catho¬ 
lics  were  mutually  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  in  Germany, 
the  followers  of  Calvin  yet  remained  without  any  protection  from  the  rigour 
of  the  laws  denounced  against  heretics;  and  after  the  treaty  of  Munster, 
concluded  in  more  liberal  times,  had  put  the  Calvinists  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  Lutherans,  the  former  sanguinary  laws  still  continued  in  force 
against  other  sects.  But  that  treaty,  which  restored  peace  and  tranquillity 
to  the  north  of  Europe,  introduced  order  into  the  empire,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  refinement,  proved  also  the  means  of  enlarging  the  sentiments  of 
men,  by  affording  them  leisure  to  cultivate  their  minds ;  and  Germany,  alike 
free  from  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  beheld,  in  process  of  time,  taste 
and  genius  flourish  in  a  climate  deemed  peculiar  to  lettered  industry  and 
theological  dulness,  and  her  fame  in  arts  and  sciences  as  great  as  her  renown 
in  arms. 

Even  before  this  era  of  public  prosperity,  the  lamp  of  liberal  science  had 
illuminated  Germany  on  subjects  the  most  remote  from  religious  contro¬ 
versy.  Copernicus  had  discovered  the  true  theory  of  the  heavens,  which 
was  afterward  perfected  by  our  immortal  Newton ;  that  the  sun,  by  far  the 
greatest  body,  is  the  centre  of  our  planetary  system,  dispensing  light  and 
heat,  and  communicating  circular  motion  to  the  other  planets.  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  .Tupiter,  and  Saturn,  which  move  around  him.  And 
Kepler  had  ascertained  the  true  figure  of  the  orbits,  and  the  proportions  of 
the  motions  of  those  planets ;  that  each  planet  moves  in  an  ellipsis,  which 
has  one  of  its  foci  in  the  centre  of  the  sun;  that  the  higher 'planets  not  only 
move  in  greater  circles,  hut  also  more  slowly  than  those  that  are  nearer;  so 
that,  on  a  double  account,  they  are  longer  in  performing  their  revolutions. 

Nor  was  that  bold  spirit  of  investigation,  which  the  reformation  had 
roused,  confined  to  the  countries  that  had  renounced  the  pope’s  supremacy, 
and  the  slavish  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church.  It  had  reached  even  Italy; 
where  Galileo,  by  the  invention,  or  at  least  the  improvement,  of  the  telescope, 
confirmed  the  system  of  Copernicus.  He  discovered  the  mountains  in  the 
moon,  a  planet  attendant  on  the  earth ;  the  satellites  of  Jupiter ;  the  phases  of 
Venus ;  the  spots  in  the  sun,  and  its  rotation,  or  turning  on  its  own  axis.  But 
he  was  not  suffered  to  unveil  the  mysteries  of  the  heavens  with  impunity. 


(1)  Robertson,  ubi  sup. 
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Superstition  took  alarm  at  seeing  her  empire  invaded.  Galileo  was  cited 
before  the  inquisition,  committed  to  prison,  and  commanded  solemnly  to 
abjure  his  heresies  and  absurdities ;  in  regard  to  which,  the  following  decree, 
an  eternal  disgrace  to  the  brightest  age  of  literature  in  modern  Italy,  was 
passed  in  1633;  “To  say  that  the  sun  is  in  the  centre,  and  without  local 
motion,  is  a  proposition  absurd  and  false  in  sound  philosophy,  and  even  here¬ 
tical,  being  expressly  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scripture ;  and  to  say  that  the 
earth  is  not  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  nor  immoveable,  but  that  it 
has  so  much  as  a  diurnal  motion,  is  also  a  proposition  false  and  absurd  in 
sound  philosophy,  as  well  as  erroneous  in  the  faitli !” 

The  influence  of  the  reformation  on  government  and  manners  was  no  less 
conspicuous  than  on  philosophy.  While  the  sovereigns  of  France  and  Spain 
rose  into  absolute  power  at  the  expense  of  their  unhappy  subjects,  the  people 
in  every  Protestant  state  acquired  new  privileges.  Vice  was  depressed  by 
the  regular  exertions  of  law,  when  the  sanctuaries  of  the  church  were  abo¬ 
lished,  and  the  clergy  themselves  made  amenable  to  punishment.  This 
happy  influence  extended  itself  even  to  the  church  of  Rome.  The  desire  of 
equalling  the  reformers  in  those  talents  which  had  procured  them  respect; 
the  necessity  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  requisite  for  defending  their  own 
tenets,  or  refuting  the  arguments  of  their  opponents,  together  with  the  emu¬ 
lation  natural  between  two  rival  churches,  engaged  tlie  popish  clergy  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  study  of  useful  science,  which  they  cultivated\ith  such 
assiduity  and  success,  that  they  gradually  grew  as  eminent  in  literature  as 
they  were  formerly  remarkable  for  ignorance.  And  the  same  principle,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  same  source,  has  occasioned  a  change  no  less  salutary  in 
their  manners. 

Various  causes,  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  enumerate  in  the  course  of 
my  narration,  had  concurred  in  producing  great  licentiousness,  and  even  a 
total  dissoluteness  of  manners  among  the  Romish  ecclesiastics.  Luther  and 
his  adherents  began  their  attacks  upon  the  church  with  such  vehement  invec¬ 
tives  against  these,  that,  in  order  to  remove  the  scandal,  and  silence  those 
declamations,  more  decency  of  conduct  was  found  necessary.  And  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reformers  were  so  eminent,  not  only  for  the  purity  but  even  austerity  of 
their  manners,  and  had  acquired  such  reputation  among  the  people  on  that 
account,  that  the  popish  clergy  must  have  soon  lost  all  credit,  if  they  had  not 
endeavoured  to  conform,  in  some  measure,  to  the  standard  held  up  to  them. 
They  were  besides  sensible,  that  all  their  actions  fell  under  the  severe  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  Protestants,  whom  enmity  and  emulation  prompted  to  observe 
and  to  display  the  smallest  vice  or  impropriety  in  their  conduct,  with  all  the 
cruelty  of  revenge  and  all  the  exultation  of  triumph.  Hence  they  became 
not  only  cautious  to  avoid  such  irregularities  as  must  give  offence,  but  stu¬ 
dious  to  acquire  the  virtues  that  might  merit  praise. 

Nor  has  the  influence  of  the  reformation  been  felt  only  by  the  inferior 
members  of  the  Romish  church :  it  has  extended  to  the  sovereign  pontiffs 
themselves.  Violations  of  decorum,  and  even  trespasses  against  morality, 
which  passed  without  censure  in  those  ages,  when  neither  the  power  of  the 
popes,  nor  the  veneration  of  the  people  for  their  character,  had  any  bounds ; 
when  there  was  no  hostile  eye  to  observe  the  errors  in  their  conduct,  nor  any 
adversary  jealous  to  inveigh  against  them,  would  now  be  liable  to  the  severest 
animadversion,  and  excite  general  indignation  and  horror.  The  popes, 
aware  of  this,  instead  of  rivalling  the  courts  of  temporal  princes  in  gayety! 
or  surpassing  them  in  licentiousness,  have  studied  to  assume  manners  more 
suitable  to  their  ecclesiastical  character;  and  by  their  humanity,  their  love 
of  literature,  their  moderation,  and  even  their  piety,  have  made  some  atone¬ 
ment  to  mankind  for  the  crimes  of  their  predecessors. 

The  head  of  the  church  of  Rome,  however,  not  willing  to  rest  what 
remained  of  his  spiritual  empire  merely  on  the  virtues  and  talents  of  its  secu¬ 
lar  members,  instituted  a  new  monastic  order,  namely,  that  of  the  jesuits ; 
iwho,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  cloister,  like 
Other  monks,  were  taught  to  consider  themselves  as  formed  for  action ;  as 
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chosen  soldiers,  who,  under  the  command  of  a  general,  were  bound  to  exert 
themselves  continually  in  the  service  of  Christ,  and  of  the  pope,  his  vicar  on 
earth.  To  give  more  vigour  and  concert  to  their  efforts,  in  opposing  the 
enemies  of  the  holy  see,  and  in  extending  its  dominion,  this  general  or  head 
of  the  order  was  invested  with  the  most  despotic  authority  over  its  members ; 
and  that  they  might  have  full  leisure  for  such  service,  they  were  exempted 
from  all  monastic  observances.  They  were  required  to  attend  to  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  great  world,  to  study  the  dispositions  of  persons  in  power,  and 
to  cultivate  their  friendship.(l) 

In  consequence  of  these  primary  instructions,  which  infused  a  spirit  of 
intrigue  into  the  whole  fraternity,  the  Jesuits  considered  the  education  of 
youth  as  their  peculiar  province ;  they  aimed  at  being  spiritual  guides  and 
confessors :  they  preached  frequently,  in  order  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
people ;  and  they  set  out  as  missionaries,  with  a  view  to  convert  unbelieving 
nations.  The  novelty  of  the  institution,  as  well  as  the  singularity  of  its  ob¬ 
jects,  procured  the  society  many  admirers  and  patrons.  The  generals  and 
other  officers  had  the  address  to  avail  themselves  of  every  circumstance  in 
its  favour ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  number,  as  well  as  the  influence,  of  its 
members  was  very  considerable.  Both  increased  wonderfully ;  and  before 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  only  sixty  years  after  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  order,  the  Jesuits  had  obtained  the  chief  direction  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth  in  every  Catholic  country  in  Europe.  They  hadbecorne  the 
confessors  of  most  of  its  monarchs  ;  a  function  of  no  small  importance  in  any 
reign,  but  under  a  weak  prince,  superior  even  to  that  of  minister.  They  were 
the  spiritual  guides  of  almost  every  person  eminent  for  rank  or  power,  and 
they  possessed  the  highest  degree  of  confidence  and  interest  with  the  papal 
court,  as  the  most  zealous  and  able  assertors  of  its  dominion. 

The  advantages  which  an  active  and  enterprising  body  of  priests  might 
derive  from  these  circumstances,  are  obvious.  As  they  formed  the  minds  of 
men  in  youth,  they  retained  an  ascendant  over  them  in  their  more  advanced 
years.  They  possessed,  at  different  periods,  the  direction  of  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  courts  in  Europe ;  they  mingled  in  all  public  affairs,  and  took  part 
in  every  intrigue  and  revolution.  Together  with  the  power,  the  wealth  of 
the  order  increased.  The  Jesuits  acquired  ample  possessions  in  every  popish 
kingdom ;  and,  under  pretext  of  promoting  the  success  of  their  missionaries, 
they  obtained  a  special  license  from  the  court  of  Rome  to  trade  with  the 
nations  which  they  laboured  to  convert. (2)  In  consequence  of  this  permis¬ 
sion,  they  engaged  in  an  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce,  both  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  they  opened  warehouses  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
where  they  vended  their  commodities.  Not  satisfied  with  trade  alone,  they 
imitated  the  example  of  other  commercial  societies,  and  aimed  at  obtaining 
settlements.  They  accordingly  acquired  possession  of  a  large  and  fertile 
province  of  South  America,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Paraguay,  and  reigned 
as  sovereigns  over  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  subjects. 

Unhappily  for  mankind,  the  vast  influence  which  the  Jesuits  acquired  by 
all  these  different  means  was  often  exerted  for  the  most  pernicious  purposes. 
Every  Jesuit  was  taught  to  regard  the  interest  of  the  order  as  his  principal 
object,  to  which  all  other  considerations  were  to  be  sacrificed;  and  as  it  was 
for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  society,  that  its  members  should  pos¬ 
sess  an  ascendant  over  persons  of  rank  and  power,  the  Jesuits,  in  order  to 
acquire  and  preserve  such  ascendant,  were  led  to  propagate  a  systern  of  re¬ 
laxed  and  pliant  morality,  which,  accommodating  itself  to  the  passions  Oi 
men.  Justifies  their  vices,  tolerates  their  imperfections,  and  authorizes 
almost  every  action  that  the  most  audacious  or  crafty  politician  could  wish 
to  commit.  (3) 

In  like  manner,  as  the  prosperity  of  the  order  was  intimately  connected' 
with  the  preservation  of  the  papal  authority,  the  Jesuits,  influenced  by  the 
same  principle  of  attachment  to  the  interests  of  their  society,  which  may  serve 

(1)  Corn-pie  Rendu, par  M.  tie  Monclar.  D’Alenibert,  surU  Destruet.  des  Jes-uncs. 

f3)  Hist,  dcs  Jesuits,  tom-  iv.  (3)  M.  de  Monclar,  ubi  sup. 
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as  a  key  to  the  genius  of  their  policy,  have  been  the  most  zealous  patrons  of 
those  doctrines  which  tend  to  exalt  ecclesiastical  power  on  the  ruins  of  civil 
government.  They  have  attributed  to  the  court  of  Rome  a  jurisdiction  as 
extensive  and  absolute  as  was  claimed  by  the  most  presumptuous  pontiffs 
during  the  dark  ages  ;  they  have  contended  for  the  entire  independence  of 
ecclesiastics  on  the  civil  magistrate ;  and  they  have  published  such  tenets, 
concerning  the  duty  of  opposing  princes  who  were  enemies  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  as  countenance  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  and  tend  to  dissolve  all  the 
ties  which  connect  subjects  with  their  rulers.(l) 

As  the  order  derived  both  reputation  and  authority  from  the  zeal  with 
which  it  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  Romish  church  against  the  attacks  of 
the  champions  of  the  reformation,  its  members,  proud  of  this  distinction,  have 
considered  it  as  their  peculiar  function  to  combat  the  opinions,  and  to  check 
the  progress,  of  the  Protestants.  They  have  made  use  of  every  art,  and  em¬ 
ployed  every  weapon,  against  the  reformed  religion  :  they  have  set  themselves 
in  opposition  to  every  gentle  and  tolerating  measure  in  its  favour;  and  they 
have  incessantly  stirred  up  against  its  followers  all  the  rage  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  and  civil  persecution.  But  the  jesuits  have  at  length  felt  the  lash  of  that 
persecution  which  they  stimulated  with  such  unfeeling  rigour;  and,  as  we 
shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  see,  with  a  severity  which  humanity  must 
lament,  notwithstanding  their  intolerant  spirit. 

While  Paul  III.  was  instituting  the  order  of  jesuits,  and  Italy  exulting  in 
her  superiority  in  arts  and  letters,  England,  already  separated  from  the  holy 
see,  and,  like  Germany,  agitated  by  theological  disputes,  was  groaning  under 
the  civil  and  religious  tyranny  of  Henry  VIII.  This  prince  v/as  a  lover  of 
letters,  which  he  cultivated  himself,  and  no  less  fond  of  the  society  of  women 
than  his  friend  and  rival  Francis  I. ;  but  his  controversies  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  the  sanguinary  measures  which  he  pursued  in  his  domestic  policy, 
threw  a  cloud  over  the  manners  and  the  studies  of  the  nation,  which  the  bar.* 
barities  of  his  daughter  Mary  rendered  }'’et  darker,  and  which  was  not  dis¬ 
pelled  till  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Then  the  muse,  always  the 
first  in  the  train  of  literature,  encouraged  by  the  change  in  the  manners,  which 
became  more  gay,  gallant,  and  stately,  ventured  once  more  to  expand  her 
wings  ;  and  Chaucer  found  a  successor  worthy  of  himself,  in  the  celebrated  ' 
Spenser. 

The  principal  work  of  this  poet  is  named  the  Fairy  Qweew.  It  is  of  the 
heroic  kind,  and  was  intended  as  a  compliment  to  queen  Elizabeth  and  hef 
courtiers.  But  instead  of  employing  historical  or  traditional  characters  for 
that  purpose,  like  Virgil,  the  most  refined  flatterer,  if  not  the  finest  poet  of 
antiquity,  Spenser  makes  use  of  allegorical  personages  ;  a  choice  which  has 
contributed  to  consign  to  neglect  one  of  the  most  truly  poetical  compositions 
that  genius  ever  produced,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  unity  in 
the  fable,  and  of  probability  in  the  incidents,  would  otherwise  have  continued 
to  command  attention.  For  the  descriptions  in  the  Fairy  are  generally 
bold  and  striking,  or  soft  and  captivating ;  the  shadowy  figures  are  strongly 
delineated ;  the  language  is  nervous  and  elegant,  though  somewhat  obscure, 
through  an  affectation  of  antiquated  phrases ;  and  the  versification  is  harmo¬ 
nious  and  flowing.  But  the  thin  allegory  is  every  where  seen  through ;  the 
images  are  frequently  coarse;  and  the  extravagant  manners  of  chivalry, 
which  the  author  has  faithfully  copied,  conspired  to  render  his  romantic  fic¬ 
tions  little  interesting  to  the  classical  reader,  whatever  pleasure  they  may 
aftbrd  the  antiquary ;  while  an  absurd  compound  of  heathen  and  Christian 
mythology  complete  the  disg;ust  of  the  critic.  He  throws  aside  the  poem 
with  indignation,  considered  in  its  whole  extent,  after  making  every  allow¬ 
ance  for  its  not  being  finished,  as  a  performance  truly  Gothic :  but  he  ad¬ 
mires  particular  passages  ;  he  adores  the  bewitching  fancy  of  Spenser,  but 
laments  his  want  of  taste,  and- loathes  his  tOo  often  filthy  and  ill-wrouehi 
allegories. 
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(1)  Iff.  de  Mimclar,  ubi  tup. 
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Shakspeare,  the  other  luminary  of  the  virgin  reign,  and  the  father  of  our 
drama,  was  more  happy  in  his  line  of  composition.  Though  unacquainted, 
as  is  generally  believed,  with  the  dramatic  laws,  or  with  any  model  worthy 
of  his  imitation,  he  has,  by  a  bold  delineation  of  general  nature,  and  by 
adopting  the  solemn  mythology  of  the  North,  witches,  fairies,  and  ghosts, 
been  able  to  affect  the  human  mind  more  strongly  than  any  other  poet.  By 
studying  only  the  heart  of  man,  his  tragic  scenes  come  directly  to  the  heart ; 
and  by  copying  manners,  undisguised  by  fashion,  his  comic  humour  is  for 
ever  new.  Let  us  not  however  conclude  that  the  three  unities,  time,  place, 
and  action  or  plot,  dictated  by  reason  and  Aristotle,  are  unnecessary  to  the 
perfection  of  a  dramatic  poem,  because  Shakspeare,  by  the  mere  superiority 
of  his  genius,  has  been  able  to  please,  both  in  the  closet  and  on  the  stage, 
without  observing  them. 

Theatrical  representation  is  perfect  in  proportion  as  it  is  natural ;  and  that 
the  observance  of  the  unities  contributes  to  render  it  so,  will  be  disputed  by 
no  critic  who  understands  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded,  A 
dramatic  performance,  in  which  the  unities  are  observed,  must  therefore  be 
best  calculated  for  representation ;  and  consequently  for  obtaining  its  end, 
if  otherwise  well  constructed,  by  provoking  mirth  or  awakening  sorrow. 
Even  Shakspeare’s  scenes  would  have  acquired  double  force,  had  they  pro¬ 
ceeded,  in  an  unbroken  succession,  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  every 
act.  Then  indeed  the  scene  may  be  shifted  to  distance  consistent  with  pro¬ 
bability,  and  any  portion  of  time  may  elapse,  not  destructive  of  the  unity  of 
the  fable,  without  impairing  the  effect  of  the  representation,  or  disturbing  the 
dream  of  reality ;  for,  as  the  modern  drama  is  interrupted  four  times,  which 
seem  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  mind,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  confining 
the  scene  to  the  same  spot  during  the  whole  piece,  or  the  time  exactly  to  that 
of  the  representation,  as  in  the  Grecian  theatre,  where  the  actors,  or  at  least 
the  chorus,  never  left  the  stage. 

The  reign  of  James  I.  was  distinguished  by  the  labours  of  many  eminent 
authors,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  but  mostly  in  a  bad  taste.  That  propensity 
to  false  wit  and  superfluous  ornament,  which  we  have  so  frequently  occasion 
to  regret  in  the  writings  of  Shakspeare,  and  which  seems  as  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  the  revival,  as  simplicity  is  with  the  origin,  of  letters,  infected 
the  whole  nation.  The  pun  was  common  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  quibble  was 
propagated  from  the  throne.  Hooker’s  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  however,  Cam¬ 
den’s  Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Raleigh’s  History  of  the  World,  and  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible  now  in  use,  are  striking  proofs  of  the  improvement  of  our 
language,  and  of  the  progress  of  English  prose. 

Fairfax’s  translation  of  Tasso,  and  some  of  the  tragic  scenes  of  Fletcher 
excepted,  the  style  of  none  of  the  poets  of  this  reign  can  be  mentioned  with 
entire  approbation.  Jonson,  though  bom  with  a  vein  of  genuine  humour, 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  ancient  classics,  and  possessed  of  sufficient 
taste  to  relish  their  beauties,  is  a  rude  mechanical  writer.  And  the  poems 
of  Drayton,  who  was  endowed  with  a  fertile  genius,  with  great  facility  of 
expression,  and  a  happy  descriptive  talent,  are  thickly  bespangled  with  all 
the  splendid  faults  in  composition. 

As  an  example  of  Drayton’s  best  manner,  which  is  little  known,  I  shall 
give  an  extract  from  the  sixth  book  of  his  Barons'  Wars. 

“  Now  waxing  late,  and  after  all  these  things. 

Unto  her  chamber  is  the  queen  withdrawn,(l) 

To  whom  a  choice  musician  plays  and  sings. 

Reposing  her  upon  a  state  of  lawn. 

In  night  attire  divinely  glittering. 

As  the  approaching  of  the  cheerful  dawn ; 

Leaning  upon  the  breast  of  Mortimer, 

Whose  voice  more  than  the  music  pleas’d  her  ear 


(1)  Isabella  of  France,  widow  of  Edward  11.  of  Eruland. 
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“  Where  her  fair  breasts  at  liberty  are  let, 

Where  violet  veins  in  curious  branches  flow  ; 

Where  Venus’  swans  and  milky  doves  are  set 
Upon  the  swelling  mounts  of  driven 
Where  Love,  whilst  he  to  sport  himself  doth  get, 

Hath  lost  his  course,  nor  finds  which  way  to  go. 

Enclosed  in  this  labyrinth  about. 

Where  let  him  wander  still,  yet  ne’er  get  out. 

“  Her  loose  gold  hair,  0  gold,  thou  art  too  base  I 
Were  it  not  sin  to  name  those  silk  threads  hair, 

Declining  as  to  kiss  her  fairer  face  ? 

But  no  word ’s  fair  enough  for  thing  so  fair. 

O  what  high  wondrous  epithet  can  grace 
Or  give  due  praises  to  a  thing  so  rare  1 
But  where  the  pen  fails,  pencil  cannot  show  it. 

Nor  can’t  be  known,  unless  the  mind  do  know  it. 

“  She  lays  those  fingers  on  his  manly  cheek. 

The  gods  pure  sceptres,  and  the  darts  of  love ! 

Which  with  a  touch  might  make  a  tiger  meek, 

Or  the  main  Atlas  from  his  place  remove ; 

So  soft,  so  feeling,  delicate,  and  sleek. 

As  Nature  wore  the  lilies  for  a  glove! 

As  might  hegd  life  where  was  never  none, 

And^ut  a  spirit  into  the  flintiest  stone  .'”(2) 

Daniel,  the  poetical  rival  of  Drayton,  affects  to  write  with  more  purity ; 
yet  he  is  by  no  means  free  from  the  bad  taste  of  his  age,  as  will  appear  by  a 
mngle  stanza  of  his  Civil  War,  a  poem  seemingly  written  in  emulation  of  the 
Barons  Wars. 

“  0  Wp !  begot  in  pride  and  luxury. 

The  child  of  Malice  and  revengeful  Hate ; 

Thou  impious  good,  and  good  impiety. 

Thou  art  the  foul  refiner  of  a  state  ! 

Unjust  just  scourge  of  men’s  iniquity ; 

Sharp  easer  of  corruptions  desperate  ! 

Is  there  no  means,  but  that  a  sin-sick  land 
Must  be  let  blood  by  such  a  boisterous  band  ?” 

During  the  tranquil  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  good  taste  began  to 
gain  ground.  Charles  himself  was  an  excellent  judge  of  literature,  a  chaste 
writer,  and  a  patron  of  the  liberal  arts.  Vandyke  was  caressed  at  court,  and 
Inigo  Jones  was  encouraged  to  plan  those  public  edifices,  which  do  so  much 
honour  to  his  memory  ;  while  Lawes,  and  other  eminent  composers,  in  the 


(1)  Perhaps  the  ingenious  tracers  o{ poetical  rmitatron,  may  discover  a  resembiance  between  tiioseelow- 
Ing  verses  and  two  lines  in  Mr.  Hayley's  justly  admired  sonnet,  in  the  Triumphs  of  Temper. 

A  bosom,  where  the  blue  meancCrinff  vein 
Sheds  a  soft  lustre  through  the  lucid  snow.” 


And  it  will  not  require  microscopic  eyes  to  discover  whence  Mr.  Gray  caught  the  idea  of  the  finest 
in  his  celebrated  historic  ode,  after  reading  the  following  lines  of  Drayton 


“  Berkley,  whose  fair  seat  hath  been  famous  long. 

Let  thy  fair  buildings  shriek  a  deadly  sound, 

And  to  the  air  complain  thy  grievous  wrong. 

Keeping  Ihe  figure  of  king  Edward  's  wound." 

Barons*  Wars,  book  v. 


^  read  these  animated  stanzas,  and  not  be  filled  with  indignation  at  the  arrogant  remark  of 
^v“to  wildlt  of  Bhakf^are  ordinary  poet,  one  Michael  Drayton 
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service  of  the  kin^,  set  to  manly  music  some  of  the  finest  English  verses. 
But  that  spirit  of  faction  and  fanaticism,  which  subverted  all  law  and  order, 
and  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  the  church  and  monarchy,  obstructed  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  letters,  and  prevented  the  arts  from  attaining  the  height  to  which 
they  seemed  fast  hastening,  or  the  manners  from  receiving  the  degree  of 
polish  which  they  must  soon  have  acquired,  in  the  brilliant  assemblies  and 
public  festivals  of  two  persons  of  such  elegant  accomplishments  as  the  king 
and  queen. 

Of  the  independents,  and  other  bold  fanatics,  who  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the 
church,  and  flourished  under  the  commonwealth,  I  have  formerly  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  speak,  in  tracing  the  progress  of  Cromwell’s  ambition.  But  one 
visionary  sect,  by  reason  of  its  detachment  from  civil  and  military  affairs, 
has  hitherto  escaped  my  notice  ;  namely,  the  singular  but  respectable  body 
of  Quakers.  The  founder  of  this  famous  sect  was  one  George  Fox,  born 
at  Drayton,  in  Lancashire,  in  1624,  the  son  of  a  weaver,  and  bred  a  shoe¬ 
maker.  Being  naturally  of  a  melancholy  disposition,  and  having  early 
acquired  an  enthusiastic  turn  of  mind,  he  abandoned  his  mechanical  profession, 
and  broke  off  all  connexion  with  his  friends  and  family,  about  the  year  1647, 
when  every  ignorant  fanatic  imagined  he  could  invent  a  new  system  of  reli¬ 
gion  or  government ;  and  delivering  himself  wholly  up  to  spiritual  contem¬ 
plations,  he  wandered  through  the  country  clothed  in  a  leathern  doublet, 
avoiding  all  attachments,  and  frequently  passed  whole  days  and  nights  in 
woods  and  gloomy  caverns,  without  any  other  companion  but  his  Bible.  At 
length,  believing  himself  filled  v'ith  the  same  divine  inspiration,  or  inward 
light,  which  had  guided  the  writers  of  that  sacred  book,  he  considered  all 
external  helps  as  unnecessary,  and  thought  only  of  illuminating  the  breasts 
of  others,  by  awakening  that  hidden  spark  of  the  divinity,  which,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  mystics,  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  all  men. 

Proselytes  were  easily  gained  in  those  days  of  general  fanaticisrn,  to  a 
doctrine  so  flattering  to  human  pride.  Fox  accordingly  soon  found  himself 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  disciples  of  both  sexes ;  who,  all  conceiving  them¬ 
selves  actuated  by  a  divine  impulse,  ran  like  bacchanals  through  the  towns 
and  villages,  declaiming  against  every  fixed  form  of  worship,  and  affronting 
the  clergy  in  the  very  exercise  of  their  religious  functions.  Even  the  women, 
forgetting  the  delicacy  and  decency  befitting  their  character,  bore  a  part  in 
these  disorders ;  and  one  female  convert,  more  shameless  than  her  sisters, 
went  stark  naked  into  Whitehall  chapel,  during  the  public  service,  when 
Cromwell  was  present,  being  moved  by  the  spirit,  she  said,  to  appear  as  a  sign 
to  the  people.{l) 

But  of  all  these  new  fanatics,  who  were  sometimes  thrown  into  prisons, 
sometimes  into  mad  houses,  the  most  extravagant  was  James  Naylor,  a  man 
of  talents,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  parliamentary  army,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  encouragers  of  George  Fox.  Elated  with  the  success  of  his 
eloquence,  in  which  he  excelled  all  his  brethren,  and  flattered  with  a  resem¬ 
blance  between  his  own  features  and  the  common  pictures  of  Jesus  Christ, 
he  fancied  himself  transformed  into  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  assumed  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  and  was  blasphemously  styled 
by° his  followers,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  the  fairest 
among  ten  thousand  '(2)— Conformable  to  that  character,  he  pretended  to 
heal  the  sick,  and  to  raise  the  dead.  He  was  ministered  unto  by  women ;  and, 
in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  he  triumphantly  entered  Bristol  on  horseback, 
attended  by  a  crowd  of  his  admirers  of  both  sexes,  who,  along  with  shrubs  and 
flowers,  spread  their  garments  before  him,  exclaiming,  with  a  loud  voice, 

“  Hosanna  to  the  highest !  holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  Sabbaoth.”(.3) 
For  this  impious  procession  he  was  committed  to  prison  by  the  magistrates, 
and  afterward  sent  to  London,  where  he  was  severely  punished  by  the  par¬ 
liament,  and  by  that  means  restored  to  the  right  use  of  his  understanding. 
But  what,  in  this  romantic  instance  of  fanatical  extravagance,  chiefly  merits  ^ 


(l^  Neal’s  Bi»t.  of  the  Puritans. 


(3)  Id.  ibid. 


(3)  Life  and  Trial  of  J^Taylor, 
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attention  is,  that  the  heads  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation  spent  between 
ten  and  twelve  days  in  deliberating  whether  they  should  consider  Naylor  as 
an  impostor,  as  a  maniac,  or  as  a  man  divinely  inspired  !(1) 

Fox  and  his  disciples,  while  under  the  influence  of  that  enthusiastic  fury, 
which,  besides  other  irregularities,  prompted  them,  on  every  occasion,  to 
deliver  their  supposed  inspirations,  without  regard  to  time,  place,  or  circum¬ 
stances,  were  often  so  copiously  filled  with  the  spirit,  that,  like  the  priestess 
of  the  Delphic  god,  their  whole  frame  was  violently  shaken  in  pouring  it  out ; 
a  circumstance  which  contributed  to  confirm  the  belief  of  their  being  actuated 
by  a  divine  impulse,  and  procured  them  the  name  of  Quakers,  by  which  they 
are  still  known.  But  these  wild  transports  soon  subsided,  and  the  Quakers 
became,  as  at  present,  a  decent  and  orderly  set  of  men,  distinguished  only  by 
the  civil  and  religious  peculiarities  which  continue  to  characterize  the  sect. 
Those  peculiarities  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  our  notice  in  tracing 
the  progress  of  society,  and  delineating  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

All  the  peculiarities  of  the  Quakers,  both  spiritual  and  moral,  are  the  imme¬ 
diate  consequences  of  their  fundamental  principle ;  “  That  they  who  endeavour 
by  self-converse  and  contemplation  to  kindle  that  spark  of  heavenly  wisdom 
which  lies  concealed  in  the  minds  of  all  men  (and  is  supposed  to  blaze  in  the 
breast  of  every  Quaker),  will  feel  a  divine  glow,  behold  an  effusion  of  light, 
and  hear  a  celestial  voice,  proceeding  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  souls ! 
leading  them  to  all  truth,  and  assuring  them  of  their  union  with  the  Supreme 
Being.”(2)  Thus  consecrated  in  their  own  imagination,  the  members  of  this 
sect  reject  the  use  of  prayers,  hymns,  and  the  various  outward  forms  of  devo¬ 
tion,  by  which  the  public  worship  of  other  Christians  is  distinguished.,  They 
neither  observe  festivals,  use  external  rites  and  ceremonies,  nor  suffer  religion 
to  be  fettered  with  positive  institutions;  contemptuously  slighting  even 
baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper,  by  all  other  sects  believed  to  be  interwoven 
with  the  very  vitals  of  Christianity.  They  assemble,  however,  once  a  week, 
on  the  usual  day  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  divine  worship ;  but  without 
any  priest  or  public  teacher.  All  the  members  of  the  community,  male  and 
female,  have  an  equal  right  to  speak  in  their  meetings  ;  “  Who,”  say  they, 
“  will  presume  to  exclude  from  the  liberty  of  exhorting  the  brethren,  any  per¬ 
son  in  whom  Christ  dwells,  and  by  whom  he  speaks  V’  And  the  sisters  have 
often  been  found  more  abundantly  filled  with  the  spirit,  and  to  distil  it  more 
copiously ;  though,  on  some  occasions,  both  sexes  have  been  so  lost  in  self¬ 
contemplation,  or  destitute  of  internal  ardour,  that  not  a  single  effusion  has 
been  made.  All  have  remained  silent,  or  expressed  their  meaning  only  in 
groans,  sighs,  and  sorrowful  looks.  On  other  occasions,  many  have  warmly 
spoken  at  once,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  a  holy  fury. 

The  same  spiritual  pride,  and  brotherly  sense  of  equality,  which  dictated 
the  religious  system  of  the  Quakers,  also  govern  their  conduct  in  regard  to 
civil  affairs.  Disdaining  to  appear  uncovered  in  the  presence  of  any  human 
being,  or  to  express  adulation  or  reverence  by  any  word  or  motion,  they  set 
at  naught  all  the  forms  of  civility  invented  by  polished  nations,  and  all  the 
servile  protestations  demanded  by  usurping  grandeur,  which  can  have  no 
place  among  the  truly  illuminated.  In  like  manner  they  refuse  to  confirm 
their  legal  testimony  with  an  oath  ;  a  solemnity  which  they  consider  as  an 
insult  on  the  integrity  of  that  spirit  of  truth,  with  which  they  believe  them¬ 
selves  animated.  A  simple  notice  is  all  their  homage,  and  a  plain  affirmative 
their  strongest  asseveration. 

But  two  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Quakers  yet  remain  to  be 
noticed.  In  consequence  of  their  fundamental  principle,  which  leads  to  a 
total  detachment  from  the  senses,  to  a  detestation  of  worldly  vanities,  and 
of  every  object  that  can  divert  the  mind  from  internal  contemplation, ’they 
studiously  avoid  all  the  garniture  of  dress,  even  to  an  unnecessary  button  or 
loop ;  all  the  pomp  of  equipage,  and  all  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  No  female 
ornament  among  this  sect  allures  the  eye,  no  fashion  or  varied  colour  of 


Thurloe,  vol.  iv. 


(2)  Barclay’s  ^pology^ 
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attire; — no  female  accomplishment,  no  music,  no  dancing  incites  to  sensu¬ 
ality  ! — thouffh  now  no  longer  so  austere  as  formerly ;  when  beauty  in  its 
rudest  state  was  considered  as  too  attractive,  and  the  pleasure  that  nature 
has  wisely  connected  with  the  propagation  of  the  species,  the  chaste  endear¬ 
ments  of  conjugal  love,  were  regarded  with  a  degree  of  horror! 

The  crowning  civil  peculiarity  of  the  Quakers  is  their  pacific  principle. 
Unambitious  of  dominion,  and  shocked  at  the  calamities  of  war,  and  the  dis¬ 
asters  of  hostile  opposition,  they  carry  the  mild  spirit  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
dangerous  extreme  of  personal  non-resistance;  literally  permitting  the  smiter 
of  one  cheek  to  inflict  a  blow  on  the  other,  and  tamely  yielding  to  the  demands 
of  rapacious  violence  all  that  it  can  crave !  How  different,  in  this  respect, 
from  the  millenarians,  and  other  sanguinary  sectaries,  who  so  long  deluged 
England  with  blood  !(1) 

During  those  times  of  faction  and  fanaticism,  however,  appeared  many 
men  of  vast  abilities.  Then  the  force  and  the  compass  of  our  language  were 
fully  tried  in  the  public  papers  of  the  king  and  parliament,  and  in  the  bold 
eloquence  of  the  speeches  of  the  two  parties.  Then  was  roused,  in  political 
and  theological  controversy,  the  vigorous  genius  of  John  Milton,  which 
afterward  broke  forth,  with  so  much  lustre,  in  the  poem  of  Paradise  Lost, 
unquestionably  the  greatest  effort  of  human  imagination.  No  poet,  ancient 
or  modern,  is  so  sublime  in  his  conceptions  as  Milton;  and  few  have  ever 
equalled  him  in  boldness  of  description  or  strength  of  expression.  Yet  let 
us  not,  in  blind  idolatry,  allow  him  the  honour,  which  he  seems  to  arrogate  to 
himself,  and  which  has  seldom  been  denied  him,  of  being  the  inventor  of  our 
blank  verse.  In  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare  are  several  passages  as  harmo¬ 
nious  as  any  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  as  elegantly  correct :  though  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  Milton  invented  that  variety  of  pauses,  which  renders 
English  blank  verse  peculiarly  proper  for  the  heroic  fable;  where  rhyme,  how 
well  soever  constructed,  is  apt  to  cloy  the  ear  by  its  monotony,  and  weaken 
the  vigour  of  the  versification,  by  the  necessity  of  finding  final  words  of 
similar  sounds. 

The  truth  of  this  remark  is  fully  exemplified  in  the  Davideis  of  Cowley ; 
a  work  by  no  means  destitute  of  merit,  in  other  respects.  In  favour  of  the 
smaller  poems  of  this  author,  which  were  long  much  admired  for  their  far¬ 
fetched  metaphysical  conceits,  little  can  be  said ;  unless  that  they  are  occa¬ 
sionally  distinguished  by  that  vigour  of  thought  and  expression  peculiar  to 
the  troubled  times  in  which  he  wrote,  those  that  immediately  preceded  and 
followed  the  death  of  Charles  I.  He  thus  begins  an  ode  to  liberty : 

“  Freedom  with  Virtue  takes  her  seat : 

Her  proper  place,  her  only  scene. 

Is  in  the  golden  mean. 

She  lives  not  with  the  poor,  nor  with  the  great : 

The  wings  of  those  Necessity  has  dipt. 

And  they’re  in  Fortune’s  bridewell  whipt 
To  the  laborious  task  of  bread ; 

T/iese  are  by  various  tyrants  captive  led. 

Now  wild  Ambition,  with  imperious  force. 

Rides,  reins,  and  spurs  them,  like  th’  unruly  horse ; 

And  servile  Avarice  yokes  them  now. 

Like  toilsome  oxen,  to  the  plough : 

And  sometimes  Lust,  like  the  misguiding  light. 

Draws  them  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  night.” 

But  although  the  English  tongue,  during  the  civil  wars,  had  acquired  all  the 

(1)  Even  after  t)ie  restoration  of  Charles  II.  a  amall  body  of  the  millenarians  made  a  desperale  effort  to 
<listurb  the  government.  Rushing  forth  completely  armed,  under  a  daring  fanatic  named  Venner,  who 
bad  often  conspired  against  Cromwell,  and  exclaiming,  “  .No  king  but  Christ  !**  they  triumphantly 
paraded  the  streets  of  London  for  some  hours ;  and  before  they  could  be  fully  mastered)  as  they  fought  not 
<Dnly  with  courage  but  concert,  many  lives  were  lost.  Buroct,  Hi$t-  Own  TemM,  book  il. 
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strength  of  which  it  is  capable,  it  still  wanted  much  of  that  delicacy  which 
characterizes  the  language  of  a  polished  people,  and  which  it  has  now  so 
fully  attained.  Waller,  whose  taste  had  been  formed  under  the  first  Charles, 
and  who  wrote  during  the  brightest  days  of  the  second,  is  one  of  the  chief 
refiners  of  our  versification,  as  well  as  language.  Of  this  refinement  the 
following  elegant  lines,  compared  with  those  of  any  of  our  preceding  poets,' 
will  furnish  sufficient  proof.  They  contain  a  wish  of  being  transported  to  the 
Bermudas,  or  Summer  Islands. 


“  Oh  how  I  long  my  careless  limbs  to  lay 
Under  the  plantain’s  shade!  and  all  the  day 
With  amorous  airs  my  fancy  entertain. 

Invoke  the  Muses,  and  improve  my  vein. 

No  passion  there  in  my  free  breast  shall  move. 

None  but  the  sweetest,  best  of  passions.  Love ! 

There  while  I  sing,  if  gentle  Love  be  by, 

That  tunes  my  lute,  and  winds  the  strings  so  high. 

With  the  sweet  sound  of  Saccharissa’s  name 
I  ’ll  make  the  listening  savages  grow  tame.” 

Waller  was  followed  in  his  poetical  walk  by  Dryden,  who  united  sweetness 
with  energy,  and  carried  English  rhyme  in  all  its  varieties  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  perfection ;  while  Lee,  whose  dramatic  talent  was  great,  introduced 
into  blank  verse  that  solemn  pomp  of  sound,  which  was  long  much  affected 
by  our  modern  tragic  poets ;  and  the  pathetic  Otway  (in  regard  to  whom  Lee 
seems  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  Sophocles  does  to  Euripides,  or  Cor¬ 
neille  to  Racine)  brought  tragedy  down  to  the  level  of  domestic  life,  and 
exemplified  that  simplicity  of  versification  and  expression  which  is  so  well 
suited  to  the  language  of  the  tender  passions.  But  Otway,  in  other  respects, 
is  by  no  means  so  chaste  a  writer ;  nor  was  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  though 
crowded  with  so  many  men  of  genius,  the  era  either  of  good  taste  or  elegant 
manners  in  England. 

Charles  himself  was  a  man  of  a  social  temper,  of  an  easy  address,  and  a 
lively  and  animated  conversation.  His  courtiers  partook  much  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  their  prince :  they  were  chiefly  men  of  the  world,  and  many  of 
them  distinguished  by  their  wit,  gallantry,  and  spirit.  But  having  all  expe¬ 
rienced  the  insolence  of  pious  tyranny,  or  been  exposed  to  the  neglect  of 
poverty,  they  had  imbibed,  under  the  pressure  of  adversity,  the  most  libertine 
opinions  both  in  regard  to  religion  and  morals ;  and  in  greedily  enjoying  their 
good  fortune  after  the  restoration,  in  retaliating  selfishness,  and  contrasting 
the  language  and  the  manners  of  hypocrisy,  they  shamefully  violated  the  laws 
of  decency  and  decorum.  Elated  at  the  return  of  their  sovereign,  the  whole 
royal  party  dissolved  in  thoughtless  jollity ;  and  even  many  of  the  republicans, 
but  especially  the  younger  sort  and  the  women,  were  glad  to  be  released  from 
the  gloomy  austerity  of  the  commonwealth.  A  general  relaxation  of  man¬ 
ners  took  place.  Pleasure  became  the  universal  object,  and  love  the  prevailing 
taste.  But  that  love  was  rather  an  appetite  than  a  passion ;  and  though  the 
ladies  sacrificed  freely  to  it,  they  were  never  able  to  inspire  their  paramours 
either  with  sentiment  or  delicacy. 

The  same  want  of  delicacy  is  observable  in  the  literary  productions  of  this 
reign.  Even  those  intended  for  the  stage,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are 
shockingly  licentious  and  indecent,  as  well  as  disfigured  by  extravagance  and 
folly.  Nor  were  the  painters  more  chaste  than  the  poets.  Nymphs  bathing, 
or  voluptuously  reposing  on  the  verdant  sod,  were  the  common  objects  of  the 
pencil.  Even  the  female  portraits  of  sir  Peter  Lely,  naked  and  languishing, 
are  more  calculated  to  provoke  loose  desire,  than  to  impress  the  mind  with 
any  idea  of  the  respectable  qualities  of  the  ladies  they  were  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent.  It  may  therefore  be  seriously  questioned,  whether  the  dissolute,  though 
comparatively  polished,  manners  of  this  once  reputed  Augustan  age,  were 
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not  more  hurtful  to  literature  and  the  liberal  arts  in  England,  than  the  cant 
and  fanaticism  of  the  preceding  period. 

A  better  taste  in  literature,  however,  began  to  discover  itself  in  the  latter 
productions  of  Dryden,  the  greater  part  of  whose  fables,  Absalom  and  Ahitho- 
phel,  Alexander's  Feast,  and  several  other  pieces,  written  towards  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  are  justly  considered,  notwithstanding  some  negli¬ 
gences,  as  the  most  masterly  poetical  compositions  in  our  language.  The 
same  good  taste  extended  itself  to  a  sister  art.  Purcell,  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  Orpheus  Britannicus,  set  the  principal  lyric,  and  the  airs  in  two  of  the 
dramatic  pieces  of  Dryden,  to  music  worthy  of  the  poetry. 

Dryden,  during  his  latter  years,  also  greatly  excelled  in  prose ;  to  which 
he  gave  an  ease  and  energy  not  to  be  found  united  in  Clarendon  or  Temple, 
the  two  most  celebrated  prose  writers  of  that  age.  Clarendon’s  words  are 
well  chosen  and  happily  arranged ;  but  his  spirit,  and  even  his  sense,  is  fre¬ 
quently  lost  in  the  bewildering  length  of  his  periods.  The  style  of  Temple, 
though  easy  and  flowing,  wants  force.  The  sermons,  or  Christian  orations, 
of  archbishop  Tillotson  have  great  merit,  both  in  regard  to  style  and  matter. 
Dryden  considered  Tillotson  as  his  master  in  prose  composition. 

The  sciences  made  greater  progress  in  England,  during  the  course  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  than  polite  literature.  Early  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  is  justly  considered,  on  account  of  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  talents,  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  any  nation 
ever  produced,  broke  through  the  scholastic  obscurity  of  the  age,  like  the  sun 
from  beneath  a  cloud,  and  showed  mankind  the  necessity  of  thinking  for 
themselves,  in  order  to  become  truly  learned.  He  began  with  taking  a  view 
of  the  various  objects  of  human  knowledge:  he  divided  these  objects  into 
classes ;  he  examined  what  was  already  known,  in  regard  to  each  of  them ; 
and  he  drew  up  an  immense  catalogue  of  what  yet  remained  to  be  discovered. 
He  went  even  farther :  he  showed  the  necessity  of  experimental  physics,  and 
of  reasoning  experimentally  on  moral  subjects.  If  he  did  not  greatly  enlarge 
the  bounds  of  any  particular  science  himself,  he  was  no  less  usefully  employed 
in  breaking  the  fetters  of  false  philosophy,  and  conducting  the  lovers  of  truth 
to  the  proper  method  of  cultivating  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences. 

That  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry  which  Bacon  had  awakened,  soon  communi¬ 
cated  itself  to  his  countrymen.  Harvey,  by  reasoning  alone,  without  any 
mixture  of  accident,  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  and  he  had  also 
the  happiness  of  establishing  this  capital  discovery,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  on  the  most  solid  and  convincing  proofs.  Posterity  has  added 
little  to  the  arguments  suggested  by  his  industry  and  ingenuity. 

Soon  after  the  restoration,  the  Royal  Society  was  founded ;  and  its  mem¬ 
bers,  in  a  few  years,  made  many  important  discoveries  in  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  in  which  Wilkins,  Wallace,  and  Boyle  had  a  great  share. 
Nor  were  the  other  branches  of  science  neglected,  Hobbes,  already  distin¬ 
guished  by  his  writings,  continued  to  unfold  the  principles  of  policy  and 
morals  with  a  bold  but  impious  freedom.  He  represents  man  as  naturally 
cruel,  unsocial,  and  unjust.  His  system,  which  was  highly  admired  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  as  it  favours  both  tyranny  and  licentiousness,  is  now 
deservedly  consigned  to  oblivion ;  but  his  language  and  his  manner  of  rea^ 
soning  are  still  held  in  estimation. 

Shaftesbury,  naturally  of  a  benevolent  temper,  shocked  with  the  debasing 
principles  of  Hobbes,  and  captivated  with  the  generous  visions  of  Plato, 
brought  to  light  an  enchanting  system  of  morals,  which  every  friend  to  hu¬ 
manity  would  wish  to  be  true.  And  what  is  no  small  matter  towards  its  con¬ 
firmation,  if  it  has  not  always  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  wise,  it  has 
seldom  failed  to  conciliate  the  assent  of  the  good;  who  are  generally  willing 
to  believe,  that  the  Divinity  has  implanted  in  the  human  breast  a  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  independent  of  religion  or  custom ;  and  that  virtue  is 
naturally  as  pleasing  to  the  heart  of  man  as  beauty  to  his  eye. 

While  Shaftesbury  was  conceiving  that  amiable  theory  of  ethics,  according 
fo  which  beauty  and  good  are  united  in  the  natural  as  well  as  in  the  moral 
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world,  which  embroiders  with  brighter  colours  the  robe  of  spring,  and  gives 
music  to  the  autumnal  blast ;  which  reconciles  man  to  the  greatest  calamities, 
from  a  conviction  that  all  is  ordered  for  the  best,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
makes  him  enjoy  with  more  sincere  satisfaction  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  the 
pleasures  of  society,  Newton,  leaving  behind  all  former  astronomers,  sur¬ 
veyed  more  fully,  and  established  by  demonstration  that  harmonious  system 
of  the  universe,  which  had  been  discovered  by  Copernicus;  and  Locke,  no 
less  wonderful  in  his  walk,  untwisted  the  chain  of  human  ideas,  and  opened 
a  vista  into  the  mysterious  regitms  of  the  mind. 

The  philosophy  of  Newton,  all  founded  on  experiment  and  demonstration, 
can  never  be  sufficiently  admired ;  and  it  particularly  merits  the  attention 
of  every  gentleman,  as  an  unacquaintance  with  the  principle  of  gravitation, 
or  with  the  theory  of  light  and  colours,  would  be  sufficient  to  stamp  an  inde¬ 
lible  mark  of  ignorance  on  the  most  respectable  character.  But  the  discovery 
of  Locke,  though  now  familiar.  That  all  our  ideas  are  acquired  by  sensation 
and  reflection,  and  consequently,  that  we  brought  none  into  the  world  with  us, 
has  had  a  more  serious  influence  upon  the  opinions  of  mankind.  It  has  not 
only  rendered  our  reasonings  concerning  the  operations  of  the  human  under¬ 
standing  more  distinct ;  it  has  also  induced  us  to  reason  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  mind  itself,  and  its  various  powers  and  properties.  In  a  word,  it  has 
served  to  introduce  a  universal  system  of  skepticism,  which  has  shaken 
every  principle  of  religion  and  morals. 

But  the  same  philosophy  which  has  unwisely  called  in  question  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity,  and  even  the  hinge  on  which  it  rests,  the  immortality 
of  the  soul ;  that  philosophy  which  has  endeavoured  to  cut  off  from  man  the 
hope  of  heaven,  has  happily  contributed  to  render  his  earthly  dwelling  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  It  has  turned  its  researches,  with  an  inquisitive  eye, 
towards  every  object  that  can  be  made  subservient  to  the  ease,  pleasure,  or 
conveniency  of  life.  Commerce  and  manufactures,  government  and  police, 
have  equally  excited  its  attention.  The  arts,  both  useful  and  ornamental, 
have  everywhere  been  disseminated  over  Europe,  in  consequence  of  this  new 
manner  of  philosophizing ;  and  have  all,  unless  we  should  perhaps  except 
sculpture,  been  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  in  any  former 
period  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  Even  here,  however,  an  evil  is  dis¬ 
cerned: — and  where  may  not  evils,  either  real  or  imaginary,  be  found? 
Commerce  and  the  arts  are  supposed  to  have  introduced  luxury  and  effemi- 
nacy.  But  a  certain  degree  of  luxury  is  necessary  to  give  activity  to  a  state ; 
and  philosophers  have  not  yet  ascertained  where  true  refinement  ends,  and 
effeminacy  or  vicious  luxury  begins. 


LETTER  XX. 

A  general  View  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe,  from  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  to  the 

Grand  Alliance,  in  1701. 

As  we  approach  towards  our  own  times,  the  materials  of  history  grow  daily 
more  abundant ;  and  consequently  a  nicer  selection  becomes  necessary,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  memory  from  fatigue.  I  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to 
throw  into  shade  all  unproductive  negotiations  and  intrigues,  as  well  as  un¬ 
important  events,  and  to  comprehend  under  one  view  the  general  transactions 
of  Europe,  during  the  ensuing  busy  period.  Happily  the  negotiations  in 
regard  to  the  Spanish  succession,  and  the  war  in  which  so  many  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  South  and  West  afterward  engaged,  to  prevent  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain  under  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  are 
highly  favourable  to  this  design.  In  like  manner,  the  affairs  of  the  North  and 
the  East  are  simplified,  by  the  long  and  bloody  contest  between  Charles  XIL 
and  Peter  the  Great ;  so  that  I  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  forward,  without  con¬ 
fusion,  the  whole  at  once  to  the  eye. 
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The  first  object,  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  which  engaged  the  general 
attention  of  Europe,  was  the  settlement  of  the  Spanish  succession.  The  de¬ 
clining  health  of  Charles  II.,  a  prince  who  had  long  been  in  a  languishing 
condition,  and  whose  death  was  daily  expected,  gave  new  spirit  to  the  intrigues 
of  the  competitors  for  his  crown.  These  competitors  were  Lewis  XIV., 
the  emperor  Leopold,  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  Lewis  and  the  emperor 
were  in  the  same  degree  of  consanguinity  to  Charles,  both  being  grandsons 
of  Philip  HI.  The  dauphin,  and  the  emperor’s  eldest  son  Joseph,  king  of 
the  Romans,  had  therefore  a  double  claim,  tljeir  mothers  being  two  daughters 
of  Philip  IV.  The  right  of  birth  was  in  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  king  and 
his  son  the  dauphin  being  both  descended  from  the  eldest  daughters  of  Spain ; 
but  the  imperial  family  asserted,  in  support  of  their  claim,  besides  the  solemn 
and  ratified  renunciations  of  Lewis  XIII.  and  XIV.  of  all  title  to  the  Spanish 
succession,  the  blood  of  Maximilian,  the  common  parent  of  both  branches  of 
the  house  of  Austria — the  right  of  male  representation.  The  elector  of  Bavaria 
claimed,  as  the  husband  of  an  archduchess,  the  only  surviving  child  of  the 
emperor  Leopold,  by  the  infanta  Margaret,  second  daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  who 
had  declared  her  descendants  the  heirs  of  his  crown,  in  preference  to  those 
of  his  eldest  daughter,  Maria  Theresa ;  so  that  the  son  of  the  elector,  in 
default  of  issue  by  Charles  II.,  was  entitled  to  the  whole  Spanish  succession, 
unless  the  testament  of  Philip  IV.  and  the  renunciation  of  Maria  Theresa,  on 
her  marriage  with  the  French  monarch,  were  set  aside. 

Besides  these  legal  titles  to  inheritance,  the  general  interests  of  Europe 
required  that  the  prince  of  Bavaria  should  succeed  to  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
But  his  two  competitors  were  obstinate  in  their  claims ;  the  elector  was  un¬ 
able  to  contend  with  either  of  them  ;  and  the  king  of  England,  though  suffi¬ 
ciently  disposed  to  adopt  any  measure  for  preserving  the  balance  of  power, 
was  in  no  condition  to  begin  a  new  w^ar.  From  a  laudable,  but  perhaps  too 
violent,  jealousy  of  liberty,  the  English  parliament  had  passed  a  vote,  soon 
after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  for  reducing  the  army  to  seven  thousand  men, 
and  these  to  be  native  subjects  ;(l)  in  consequence  of  which,  when  supported 
by  a  bill,  the  king,  to  his  great  mortification,  was  obliged  to  dismiss  even  his 
Dutch  guards. 

Thus  circumstanced,  William  was  ready  Jo  listen  to  any  terms  calculated 
to  continue  the  repose  of  Europe.  Lewis  XIV.,  though  better  provided  for 
war,  was  no  less  peaceably  disposed ;  and,  sensible  that  any  attempt  to  treat 
with  the  emperor  would  be  ineffectual,  he  proposed  to  the  king  of  England 
a  partition  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  at  the  same  time  that  he  sent  the  mar¬ 
quis  d’Harcourt,  as  his  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  with  a  view  of 
procuring  the  w'hole.  Leopold  also  sent  an  ambassador  into  Spain,  where 
intrigues  were  carried  high  on  both  sides.  The  body  of  the  Spanish  nation 
favoured  the  lineal  succession  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  ;  but  the  queen,  who 
was  a  German  princess,  and  who,  by  means  of  her  creatures,  governed  both 
the  king  and  kingdom,  supported  the  pretensions  of  the  emperor ;  and  all  the 
grandees,  connected  with  the  court,  were  in  the  same  interest. 

Meanwhile,  a  treaty  of  partition  was  signed,  through  the  temporizing  policy 
of  William  and  Lewis,  by  England,  Holland,  and  France.  In  this  treaty  it 
was  stipulated.  That,  on  the  eventual  demise  of  the  king  of  Spain,  his  domi¬ 
nions  should  be  divided  among  the  competitors  for  his  crown  in  the  following 
manner.  Spain,  her  American  empire,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  were  assigned  to  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria ;  to  the  dauphin,  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  ports  on  the  Tuscan  shore,  and  the  mar- 
quisate  of  Final,  in  Italy ;  and  on  the  side  of  Spain,  the  province  of  Gui- 
puscoa,  with  all  the  Spanish  territories  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Navarre,  Alva,  and  Biscay.  To  the  archduke  Charles,  the  emperor’s 
second  son,  was  allotted  the  dukedom  of  Milan. (2) 

The  contracting  powers  mutually  engaged  to  keep  the  treaty  of  partition 
a  profound  secret  during  the  life  of  the  king  of  Spain.  But  that  condition, 


(1)  j0urnaU^  Dec.  26, 1697 


(2‘)  DeTorcy,  vol.  Voltaire,  chap,  xvi 
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thoneh  necessary,  was  not  easily  to  be  observed.  As  the  avowed  desig:n  of 
the  alliance  was  the  preservation  of  the  repose  of  Europe,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  communicate  the  treaty  to  the  emperor,  and  to  gam  his  consent  foa 
negotiation,  which  deprived  him  of  the  great  object  of  his  ambition.  This 
difficult  task  was  undertaken  by  William,  from  a  persuasion  of  his  own  influ¬ 
ence  with  Leopold.  In  the  mean  time,  intelligence  of  the  treaty  was  pri¬ 
vately  conveyed  from  Holland  to  Madrid.  The  Spanish  ministry  were  filled 
with  indignation,  at  finding  a  division  of  their  rnonarchy  made  by  foreigners, 
and  that  even  during  the  life  of  their  sovereign.  The  king  immediately 
called  an  extraordinary  council,  to  deliberate  on  so  unprecedented  a  transac¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  result,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  but  perfectly  conformable 
to  the  laws  of  sound  policy,  was  a  will  of  Charles  II.  constituting  the  elec¬ 
toral  prince  of  Bavaria  his  sole  heir,  agreeable  to  the  testament  of  Philip  iV. 
in  favour  of  the  descendants  of  Margaret,  his  second  daughter,  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  the  offspring  of  Maria  Theresa,  her  eldest  sister,  and  the  whole 
house  of  Bourbon,  also  excluded  by  the  Pyrenean  treaty.(l) 

The  king  of  Spain  unexpectedly  recovered  from  his  illness,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  of  Europe  were  suspended  for  a  time.  Mean¬ 
while,  England  and  Holland  had  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  will, 
which  was  infinitely  more  favourable  to  a  general  balance  of  power  than  the 
partition  treaty ;  but  the  sudden  death  of  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  not 
without  strong  suspicions  of  poison,  revived  all  their  former  apprehensions. 
Lewis  and  William  again  negotiated,  and  a  second  treaty  of  partition  was 
privately  signed  by  England,  Holland,  and  France,  notwithstanding  the  vio¬ 
lent  remonstrances  of  the  court  of  Madrid  against  such  a  measuie. 

By  this  treaty,  which  differed  materially  from  the  former,  it  was  agreed, 
that  on  the  eventual  decease  of  Charles  II.  without  issue,  Spain  and  her 
American  dominions  should  descend  to  the  archduke  Charles,  second  son  of 
the  emperor ;  that  Naples,  Sicily,  the  marquisate  of  Final,  the  towns  on  the 
Italian  shore,  and  the  province  of  Guipuscoa,  should  fall  to  the  share  of  the 
dauphin,  too-ether  with  the  dutchies  of  Lorrain  and  Bar,  which  their  native 
prince  was  desired  to  exchange  for  the  dutchy  of  Milan ;  and  that  the  country 
of  Binche  should  remain,  as  a  sovereignty,  to  the  prince  of  Vaudemont.(2) 
In  order  to  prevent  the  union  of  Spain  and  the  imperial  crown  in  the  person 
of  ONE  prince,  provision  was  made.  That  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  king  of 
the  Romans,  the  archduke,  if  raised  to  that  dignity,  should  not  succeed  to 
the  Spanish  throne.  In  like  manner  it  was  particularly  stipulated,  lhat  no 
dauphin  or  king  of  France  should  ever  wear  the  crown  of  Spain;  and  a  secret 
article  provided  against  the  contingency  of  the  emperor’s  refusing  to  accede 
to  the  treaty,  as  well  as  against  any  difficulties  that  might  arise,  in  regard  to 
the  exchange  proposed  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain.(3) 

From  thus  providing  for  the  repose  of  the  south  of  Europe  the  attention 
of  William  was  suddenly  called  towards  the  north,  where  two  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  that  ever  appeared  upon  the  stage  of  human  life  were 
rising  into  notice ;  Peter  I.  of  Russia,  and  Charles  XH.  of  Sweden.  Peter, 
whom  we  shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  consider  in  the  character  of  a  legis¬ 
lator,  had  already  rendered  himself  formidable  by  the  defeat  of  the  Turks,  in 
1696,  and  the  taking  of  Asaph,  which  opened  to  him  the  dominion  of  the 
Black  Sea.  This  acquisition  led  to  more  extensive  views.  He  resolved  to 
make  Russia  the  centre  of  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia :  he  projected  a 
junction  of  the  Dwina,the  Wolga,  and  the  Tanais,  by  means  of  canals  ;  and 
thus  to  open  a  passage  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  and 
from  these  seas  to  the  Northern  Ocean. (4)  The  port  of  Archangel,  frozen 
up  for  almost  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  which  cannot  be  entered  without  a 
long,  circuitous,  and  dangerous  passage,  he  did  not  think  sufficiently  com¬ 
modious  ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  build  a  city  upon  the  Baltic  Sea,  which 


(1)  Voltaire,  Siict.,  chap.  xvi.  (2)  De  Torcy,  vol.  i  .  , 

(4)  Voliaire’8  fftst.  Ji2iss.toin.  1.  composed  from  the  most  authentic  materials,  chiefly  famished  by  the 
court  of  Petersburg. 
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should  become  the  magazine  of  the  North,  and  the  capital  of  his  extensive 
empire.(l) 

Several  princes,  before  this  illustrious  barbarian,  disgusted  with  the  pursuits 
of  ambition,  or  tired  with  sustaining  the  load  of  public  affairs,  had  renounced 
their  crowns,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  shade  of  indolence,  or  of  philosophical 
retirement  ;  but  history  affords  no  example  of  any  sovereign,  who  had 
divested  himself  of  the  royal  character,  in  order  to  learn  the  art  of  governing 
^tter :  that  was  a  stretch  of  magnanimity  reserved  for  Peter  the  Great. 
ThougJi  almost  destitute  himself  of  education,  he  discovered,  by  the  natural 
force  of  hi-s  genius,  and  a  few  conversations  Avith  strangers,  his  own  rude 
state  and  the  savage  condition  of  his  subjects.  He  resolved  to  become  Avorthy 
of  the  character  of  a  man,  to  see  men,  and  to  have  men  to  govern.  Animated 
by  the  noble  ambition  of  acquiring  instruction,  and  of  carrying  back  to  his 
people  the  improvements  of  other  nations,  he  accordingly  quitted  his  domi¬ 
nions,  in  1697,  as  a  private  gentleman  in  the  retinue  of  three  ambassadors, 
whom  he  sent  to  different  courts  of  Europe. 

As  soon  as  Peter  arrived  at  Amsterdam,  which  was  the  first  place  that 
particularly  attracted  his  notice,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  commerce 
and  the  mechanical  arts  ;  and,  in  order  more  completely  to  acquire  the  art  of 
ship-building,  he  entered  himself  as  a  carpenter  in  one  of  the  principal  dock¬ 
yards,  and  laboured  and  lived,  in  all  respects,  as  the  common  journeymen. 
At  his  leisure  hours  he  studied  natural  philosophy,  navigation,  fortification, 
surgery,  and  such  other  sciences  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  sovereign  of  a 
barbarous  people.  From  Holland  he  passed  over  to  England,  where  he  per¬ 
fected  himself  in  the  art  of  ship-building.  King  William,  in  order  to  gain  his 
favour,  entertained  him  Avith  a  naval  review,  made  him  a  present  of  an  elegant 
yacht,  and  permitted  him  to  engage  in  his  service  a  number  of  ingenious  arti¬ 
ficers.  Thus  instructed,  and  attended  by  several  men  of  science,  Peter  re¬ 
turned  to  Russia,  after  an  absence  of  near  tAvo  years,  with  all  the  useful  and 
many  of  the  ornamental  arts  in  his  train. (2) 

The  peace  of  Carlowitz,  concluded  soon  after  the  return  of  the  czar,  seemed 
to  afford  him  full  leisure  for  the  prosecution  of  those  plans  Avhich  he  had 
formed  for  the  civilization  of  his  subjects.  But  Peter  was  ambitious  of  the 
reputation  and  the  fortune  of  a  conqueror.  The  art  of  Avar  Avas  a  new  art, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  teach  his  people ;  and  valuable  acquisitions,  he 
thought,  might  easily  be  obtained,  by  joining  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Den¬ 
mark  against  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  yet  in  his  minority.  Besides,  he  wanted 
a  port  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution 
of  his  commercial  schemes.  He  therefore  resolved  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  province  of  Ingria,  which  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Livonia,  and  had 
formerly  been  in  the  possession  of  his  ancestors.  With  this  view,  he  entered 
into  a  league  against  Sweden  Avith  Frederic  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  who 
had  succeeded  the  famous  Sobieski  in  the  throne  of  Poland. (3)  The  war  was 
begun  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  Avho,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  invaded 
the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  who  had  married  a  sister  of 
Gharles  XH. 

In  these  ambitious  projects  the  hostile  princes  were  encouraged,  not  only 
hy  the  youth  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  Charles  XL, 
in  1697,  when  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  but  by  the  little  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  by  foreign  courts.  Charles,  however,  suddenly  gave  the  lie  to 
public  opinion,  by  discovering  the  greatest  talents  for  Avar,  accompanied  Avith 
the  most  enterprising  and  heroic  spirit.  No  sooner  did  the  occasion  call,  than 
his  bold  genius  began  to  show  itself.  Instead  of  being  disconcerted,  Avhen 
told  of  the  powerful  confederacy  that  was  forming  against  him,  he  seemed 
rather  to  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  which  it  would  afford  him  of  displaying 
his  courage.  Meanwhile,  he  did  not  neglect  the  necessary  preparations  or 
precautions.  He  renewed  the  alliance  of  Sweden  with  England  and  Holland  ; 


,1)  Voltaire’s  Hist.  Russ.  tom.  I.  (ij)  Voltaire,  ubi  sup, 

(3)  Voltaire’s  Htst.  Charles  XII.  founded  entirely  on  the  original  information. 
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and  sent  an  army  into  Pomerania,  to  be  ready  to  support  the  duke  of  Holstein, 
his  brother-in-law. (1) 

On  Holstein  the  storm  first  fell.  The  Danes,  led  by  the  duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  and  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  invaded  that  dutchy  ; 
and  after  taking  some  inconsiderable  places,  invested  Tonningen,  while  the 
Russians,  Poles,  and  Saxons  entered  Livonia  and  Ingria.  The  moment 
Charles  was  informed  of  the  invasion  of  Holstein,  he  resolved  to  carry  war 
into  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  He  accordingly  left  his  capital,  never  more 
to  return  thither,  and  embarked  with  his  troops  at  Carlscroon,  having  appointed 
an  extraordinary  council,  chosen  from  the  senate,  to  regulate  affairs  during 
his  absence.  The  Swedish  fleet  was  joined  at  the  mouth  of  the  somid,  by  a 
combined  squadron  of  English  and  Dutch  men  of  war,  which  William,  as  both 
king  of  England  and  stadtholder  of  Holland,  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of 
his  ally.  The  Danish  fleet,  unable  to  face  the  enemy,  retired  under  the  guns 
of  Copenhagen,  which  was  bombarded ;  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  had 
failed  in  his  attempt  upon  Tonningen,  was  himself  cooped  up  in  Holstein,  by 
some  Swedish  frigates  cruising  on  the  coast. 

In  this  critical  season,  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  young  king  of  Sweden 
suggested  to  him  the  means  of  finishing  the  war  at  a  blow.  He  proposed  to 
besiege  Copenhagen  by  land,  while  the  combined  fleet  blocked  it  up  by  sea. 
The  idea  was  admired  by  all  his  generals,  and  the  necessary  preparations 
were  made  for  a  descent.  The  king  himself,  impatient  to  reach  the  shore, 
leaped  into  the  sea,  sword  in  hand,  where  the  water  rose  above  his  middle. 
His  example  was  followed  by  all  his  officers  and  soldiers,  who  quickly  put 
to  flight  the  Danish  troops  that  attempted  to  oppose  his  landing.  Charles, 
who  had  never  before  been  present  at  a  general  discharge  of  mdskets  loaded 
with  ball,  asked  major  Stuart,  who  stood  near  him,  vyhat  occasioned  that  whist¬ 
ling  which  he  heard.  “  It  is  the  sound  of  the  bullets,”  replied  the  major,  “  which 
they  fire  against  your  majesty.”  “Very  well!”  said  the  king: — “this  shall 
henceforth  be  my  music.”(3) 

The  citizens  of  Copenhagen,  filled  with  consternation,  sent  a  deputation  to 
Charles,  beseeching  him  not  to  bombard  the  town.  He  on  horseback  received 
the  deputies  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  of  guards.  They  fell  on  their  knees 
before  him ;  and  he  granted  their  request,  on  their  agreeing  to  pay  him  four 
hundred  thousand  rix-dollars.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king  of  Denmark  was  in 
the  most  perilous  situation ;  pressed  by  land  on  one  side,  and  confined  by  sea 
on  the  other.  The  Swedes  were  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions,  and  his  capi¬ 
tal  and  his  fleet  were  both  ready  to  fall  into  their  hands.  He  could  derive  no 
hopes  but  from  negotiation  and  submission.  The  king  of  England  offered 
his  mediation ;  the  French  ambassador  also  interposed  his  good  offices  ;  and 
a  treaty,  highly  honourable  to  Charles,  was  concluded  at  Travendahl,  between 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holstein,  to  the  exclusion  of  Russia  and  Poland. (3) 

While  William  was  in  this  manner  securing  the  peace  of  foreign  nations, 
the  most  violent  discontents  prevailed  in  one  of  his  own  kingdoms.  The 
Scots,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  parliament,  agreeable  to  powers  granted 
by  the  king  to  his  commissioner,  and  confirmed  by  letters  patent  under  the 
great  seal,  for  establishing  a  company  trading  to  Africa  and  the  West  Indies, 
with  very  extensive  privileges,  and  an  exemption  from  all  duties  for  twenty 
one  years,  had  planted,  in  1698,  a  colony  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and 
founded  a  settlement,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Edinburgh.  The 
whole  nation  built  on  this  project  the  most  extravagant  ideas  of  success  i 
and,  in  order  to  support  it,  they  had  subscribed  the  very  large  sum  of  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.(4)  The  situation  of  the  settlement,  it  must 
be  owned,  was  well  chosen ;  and,  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  the  money 
being  raised,  much  might  have  been  reasonably  expected  from  the  persevering 
and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  people,  animated  by  the  hope  and  the  love  of  gold- 

But  the  promise  of  the  future  greatness  of  New  Edinburgh,  the  intended 
capital  of  New  Caledonia,  proved  its  ruin.  Its  vicinity  to  Porto  Bello  and 


1)  Voltaire,  ubi  sup. 

3}  Hist,  du  ffvrd,  tom.  ii. 
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Carthagena,  at  that  time  the  great  marts  of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  and 
the  possibility  which  its  situation  afforded  of  cutting  off  all  communication 
between  these  and  the  port  of  Panama  on  the  South  Sea,  whither  the  treasures 
of  Peru  were  annually  conveyed,  filled  the  court  of  Madrid  tvith  the  most 
alarming  apprehensions.  Warm  remonstrances  were  accordingly  presented 
by  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court  of  England,  on  the  subject.  The 
English  also  became  jealous  of  the  Scottish  colony.  They  were  apprehen¬ 
sive  that  many  of  their  planters,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  golden  mines, 
with  which  New  Caledonia  was  said  to  abound,  and  the  hopes  of  robbing  the 
Spaniards  with  impunity,  would  be  induced  to  abandon  their  former  habita¬ 
tions,  and  retire  thither;  that  ships  of  all  nations,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  English  trade  with  the  Spanish  main,  would  resort  to  New  Edinburgh, 
w'hich  was  declared  a  free  port;  that  the  buccaneers,  and  lawless  adven¬ 
turers  of  every  denomination,  tvould  make  it  their  principal  rendezvous,  as 
it  would  afford  them  an  easy  passage  to  the  coasts  of  the  South  Sea,  and  by 
that  means  an  opening  to  all  the  treasures  of  Mexico  and  Peru.(l) 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  and  afraid  of  a  rupture  with  Spain, 
William  sent  secret  orders  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  and  to  the  governors 
of  all  the  other  English  settlements,  to  hold  no  communication  with  the 
Scottish  colony,  nor,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  supply  them  with  arms, 
ammunition,  or  provisions. (2)  Thus  deprived  of  all  support  in  America,  and 
receiving  but  slender  supplies  from  Europe,  the  miserable  remnant  of  the 
Scottish  settlers  in  Darien  were  obliged  to  sun’ender  to  the  Spaniards. 
Never,  perhaps,  were  any  people  so  mortified  as  the  Scots  at  this  disaster. 
Disappointed  in  their  golden  dreams,  and  beggared  by  their  unfortunate 
efforts,  the  whole  nation  was  inflamed  with  rage  and  indignation  against 
William,  whom  they  accused  in  the  most  virulent  language,  of  duplicity,  in¬ 
gratitude,  and  inhumanity.  Proper  leaders  only  were  wanting  to  have  made 
them  rise  in  arms,  and  throw  off  his  authority. 

Nor  were  the  people  of  England  in  a  much  better  humour.  Apprehensive 
the  second  partition  treaty  might  involve  them  in  a  new  continental  war, 
they  loudly  exclaimed  against  it,  as  an  impudent  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
nations.  And  the  powers  on  the  continent,  in  general,  seemed  equally  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  that  treaty.  The  German  princes,  unwilling  to  be  concerned 
in  any  alliance  which  might  excite  the  resentment  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
were  cautious  and  dilatory  in  their  answ'ers  :  the  Italian  states,  alarmed  at 
the  idea  of  seeing  France  in  possession  of  Naples  and  other  districts  in  their 
country,  showed  an  aversion  against  the  partition  treaty :  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  barter  his  consent  for  some  considerable  advantage, 
affected  a  mysterious  neutrality;  the  Swiss  cantons  declined  acceding  as 
guarantees ;  and  the  emperor  expressed  his  astonishment,  that  any  disposal 
should  be  made  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  without  the  consent  of  the  present 
possessor  and  the  states  of  the  kingdom.  He  therefore  refused  to  sign  the 
treaty,  until  he  should  know  the  sentiments  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  on  a 
transaction  in  which  the  interests  of  both  were  so  deeply  concerned ;  remark¬ 
ing,  that  the  contracting  powers,  in  attempting  to  compel  him,  the  rightful 
heir,  to  accept  of  a  part  of  his  inheritance  by  a  time  limited,  were  at  once 
guilty  of  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of  justice  and  decorum.(3) 

Leopold,  in  a  word,  rejected  the  treaty  of  partition,  because  he  expected 
the  succession  to  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy ;  and  though  Lewis  XIV.  had 
signed  it,  in  order  to  quiet  the  jealousy  of  his  neighbours,  and  had  engaged, 
along  with  the  dauphin,  not  to  accept  of  any  will,  testament,  or  donation 
contrary  to  it,  he  was  not  without  hopes  of  supplanting  the  emperor  in  that 
rich  inheritance.  The  inclinations  of  the  king  of  Spain  pointed  towards  the 
house  of  Austria ;  and,  enraged  at  the  projected  partition  of  his  dominions, 
he  actually  nominated  the  archduke  Charles  his  universal  heir.  But  the 
hearts  of  the  Spanish  nation  were  alienated  from  that  house,  by  the  arrogance 
of  the  queen  and  her  rapacious  German  favourites;  and  the  court  of  Vienna 

(1)  Burnet,  book  vi.  (2)  Burnet,  ubi  sup. 
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took  no  care  to  conciliate  their  affections.  On  the  other  hand,  the  marquis 
d’Harcourt,  the  French  ambassador,  by  his  generosity,  affability,  and  insinu¬ 
ating  address,  contributed  greatly  to  remove  the  prejudices  entertained  by 
the  Spaniards  against  his  nation,  and  gained  a  powerful  party  to  his  master’s 
interest  at  the  court  of  Madrid. (1) 

The  Spanish  grandees,  as  a  body,  were  induced  to  favour  the  claims  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon ;  but  its  best  friends  were  the  clergy.  Cardinal  Portocar- 
Tero,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  taking  advantage  of  the  superstitious  weakness 
of  his  sovereign,  represented  to  him,  that  France  only  could  maintain  the 
succession  entire  ;  that  the  house  of  Austria  was  feeble  and  exhausted,  and 
that  any  prince  of  that  family  must  owe  his  chief  support  to  detestable 
heretics.  He  advised  his  Catholic  majesty,  however,  to  consult  the  pope  on 
this  important  subject ,  and  Charles,  notwithstanding  his  sickness,  wrote  a 
letter  with  his  own  hand,  desiring  the  opinion  of  that  infallible  judge.  Of 
a  case  of  conscience  Innocent  XII.  made  an  affair  of  state.  He  was  sensi¬ 
ble,  that  the  liberties  of  Italy  in  a  great  measure  depended  upon  restraining 
the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria :  he  therefore  declared,  m  answer  to  the 
devout  king.  That  the  laws  of  Spain,  and  the  welfare  of  all  Christendom, 
required  him  to  give  the  preference  to  the  family  of  Bourbon.  The  opinion 
of  his  holiness  was  supported  by  that  of  the  Spanish  clergy ;  and  Charles, 
thinking  the  salvation  of  his  soul  depended  on  following  their  advice,  secretly 
made  a  will,  in  which  he  annulled  the  renunciations  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
nominated  the  duke  of  Anjou,  second  son  of  the  dauphin,  his  successor  in  all 
his  dominions. (3)  The  preference  was  given  to  this  young  prince,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  alarm  in  Europe  at  the  union  of  two  such  powerful  mo¬ 
narchies  as  those  of  France  and  Spain ;  to  preserve  the  Spanish  monarchy  en¬ 
tire  and  independent,  yet  do  justice  to  the  rights  of  blood. 

Though  this  wdll  of  the  king  of  Spain  was  not  made  known  to  any  of  the 
rival  powers,  the  Spanish  succession,  as  the  death  of  Charles  II.  was  hourly 
expected,  engaged  the  solicitude  of  all.  But  the  attention  of  William,  the 
grand  mover  of  the  European  system,  was  called  off,  before  the  event  took 
place,  to  the  succession  of  England,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  the  only  surviving  child  of  the  princess  of  Denmark,  and 
the  last  male  heir  in  the  Protestant  line.  Catholics  were  excluded  from  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  the  English  crown,  by  the  former  act  of  settlement ;  it  therefore 
became  necessary  now  to  proceed  to  Protestant  females ;  and  as  there  re¬ 
mained  no  probability  of  William  or  the  princess  of  Denmark  having  any 
future  issue,  the  eventual  succession  to  the  crown  was  settled,  by  act  of  par¬ 
liament,  on  the  princess  Sophia,  dutchess  dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs 
general  of  her  body,  being  Protestants. (3)  She  was  granddaughter  of  James 
I.  by  the  princess  Elizabeth,  married  to  the  unfortunate  elector  Palatine,  who 
was  stripped  of  his  dominions  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II. 

This  settlement  of  the  crown  was  accompanied  with  certain  limitations,  or 
provisions  for  the  security  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  which 
were  supposed  to  have  been  overlooked  at  the  revolution.  The  principal  of 
these  were.  That  all  affairs  relative  to  government,  cognizable  by  the  privy 
council,  should  be  submitted  to  it,  and  that  all  resolutions  therein  taken 
should  be  signed  by  the  members  who  advised  or  consented  to  them ;  that 
no  pardon  should  be  pleadable  to  any  impeachment  laid  in  parliament ;  that 
no  person,  who  should  possess  any  office  under  the  king,  or  receive  a  pension 
from  the  crown,  should  be  capable  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  commons  ;  that 
the  commissions  of  the  judges  should  be  rendered  permanent,  and  their  sala¬ 
ries  be  ascertained  and  established ;  that,  in  the  event  of  the  crown  descend¬ 
ing  or  being  transferred  to  a  foreigner,  the  English  nation  should  not  be 
obliged,  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  to  enter  into  any  war,  for  the 
defence  of  territories  not  depending  on  the  kingdom  of  England ;  and  that 
whosoever  should  come  to  the  possession  of  the  throne,  should  join  in  com¬ 
munion  with  the  church  of  England. (4) 

(1)  De  Torcy,  vol.  i.  Voltaire,  SiVc/r,  chap,  xi, 

(3)  Journals^  April  14, 1701. 


(2)  Id.  ibid. 
(4)  Id.  ibid. 
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What  time  the  English  were  thus  settling  the  succession  to  their  crown, 
and  coolly  providing  for  the  security  of  their  liberties,  all  the  free  states  on 
the  continent  were  thrown  into  alarm,  by  the  death  of  Charles  11.  of  Spain, 
and  his  will  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Lewis  XIV.  seemed  at  first 
to  hesitate,  whether  he  should  accept  the  will  or  adhere  to  the  treaty  of  par¬ 
tition.  By  the  latter,  France  would  have  received  a  considerable  accession 
of  territory,  and  have  had  England  and  Holland  for  her  allies  against  the 
emperor ;  %  the  former,  she  would  have  the  glory  of  giving  a  master  to  her 
ancient  rival,  and  the  prospect  of  directing,  through  him,  the  Spanish  councils, 
at  the  hazard  of  having  the  emperor,  England,  and  Holland  for  her  enemies. 
This  danger  Was  foreseen  ;  but  Lewis  could  not  resist  the  vanity  of  placing 
his  grandson  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  He  accepted  the  will  by  the  advice  of 
his  council  ;(l)  and  the  duke  of  Anjou,  with  the  universal  consent  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  was  crowned  at  Madrid,  under  the  name  of  Philip  V. 

The  French  monarch,  in  order  to  justify  his  conduct  to  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  states-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  who  affected  to  be 
highly  offended  at  his  breach  of  faith,  very  plausibly  urged.  That  the  treaty 
of  partition  was  not  likely  to  answer  the  ends  for  which  it  had  been  nego¬ 
tiated  ;  that  the  emperor  had  refused  to  accede  to  it ;  that  it  was  approved  by 
none  of  the  princes  to  whom  it  had  been  communicated ;  that  the  people  of 
England  and  Holland  had  expiessed  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  prospect  of 
seeing  France  put  in  possession  of  Naples  and  Sicily;  that  the  Spaniards 
were  so  determined  against  the  division  of  their  monarchy,  that  there  would 
be  a  necessity  of  conquering  them,  before  the  treaty  could  he  executed ;  that 
the  whole  Spanish  succession  would  have  devolved  upon  the  archduke  Charles, 
if  France  had  rejected  the  will ;  the  same  courier,  who  brought  it,  having 
orders  to  proceed  immediately  to  Vienna,  with  such  an  offer,  in  case  of  the 
refusal  of  the  court  of  Versailles;  that  the  conservation  of  the  peace  of  Eu¬ 
rope  was  what  his  most  Christian  majesty  considered  to  be  the  chief  object 
of  the  contracting  parties ;  and  that,  true  to  this  principle,  he  had  only  de¬ 
parted  from  the  words,  that  he  might  the  better  adhere  to  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty.  (2) 

Though  these  reasons  were  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  William  or  the 
states,  they  cautiously  concealed  their  resentment,  as  they  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  support  it  by  any  decisive  measure.  And  it  has  been  asserted, 
with  some  appearance  of  truth,  that,  if  they  had  permitted  Philip  V.  peace¬ 
ably  to  enjoy  the  Spanish  throne,  he  would  have  become,  in  a  few  years,  as 
good  a  Spaniard  as  any  of  the  preceding  Philips,  and  have  utterly  excluded 
the  influence  of  French  councils  from  the  administration  of  his  government ; 
whereas,  the  confederacy  that  was  afterward  formed  against  him,  and  the 
war  by  which  it  was  followed,  threw  him  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
because  their  fleets  and  armies  were  necessary  to  his  defence,  and  gave  France 
a  sway  over  the  Spanish  councils,  Avhich  she  has  ever  since  retained.(3) 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that,  independent  of  prejudice  or  passion, 
war  was  become  unavoidable.  The  securing  of  commerce  and  of  barriers, 
the  preventing  a  union  of  the  two  powerful  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain 
in  any  future  period,  and  the  preserving,  to  a  certain  degree,  at  least,  an 
equilibrium  of  power,  were  matters  of  too  much  moment  to  England,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  to  Europe  in  general,  to  be  rested  on  the  moderation  of  the  French, 
and  the  vigour  of  the  Spanish  councils,  under  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  and  a  grandson  of  Lewis  XIV.  yet  in  his  minority.  Aware  of  this,  and 
conscious  of  their  own  inability  to  defend  their  extensive  dominions,  the 
Spaniards  resigned  themselves  entirely  to  the  guardianship  of  the  French 
monarch.  The  regency  commanded  the  viceroys  of  the  provinces  to  obey 
his  orders :  a  French  squadron  anchored  in  the  port  of  Cadiz ;  another  was 
sent  to  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  America ;  and,  under 


(!■)  De  Torcy,  tom.  i. 

(2)  Burnet,  book  vi.  De  Torcy,  tom.  i. 

(3)  Bolingbioke,  Sketch  of  the  Hiet.  and  State  of  £urepe. 
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pretence  that  the  states  were  making  preparations  forwar,  tlie  court  of  France 
was  empowered  to  take  possession  of  the  Dutch  barrier  in  Flanders. (1) 

The  elector  of  Bavaria,  uncle  to  Philip  V.  and  governor  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  introduced  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  hour,  French 
troops  into  all  the  barrier  towns  in  Flanders,  and  seized  upon  the  Dutch 
forces  that  were  in  garrison,  to  the  number  of  twenty-two  battalions.  Over¬ 
whelmed  with  consternation  at  this  event,  especially  when  they  reflected  on 
their  own  defenceless  condition,  and  the  facility  of  an  invasion  from  France, 
the  states  instantly  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  new  king  of  Spain ;  and  the 
French  monarch,  on  receiving  a  letter  to  that  purpose,  ordered  their  troops 
to  be  set  at  liberty, (2)  The  king  of  England  still  continued  obstinate;  but 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  draw  the  parliament,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
tories,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  under  the  influence  of  French  gold, 
into  his  hostile  views,  he  at  last  found  it  necessary  to  acknowledge  the  duke 
of  Anjou  as  lawful  sovereign  of  Spain,  though  Lewis  refused  to  give  any 
other  security  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  than  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick.(3) 

The  emperor  now',  of  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  alone  continued  to 
dispute  the  title  of  Philip  V.  Though  Leopold  pretended  a  prior  right  to  the 
whole  Spanish  monarchy,  he  determined  at  first  to  confine  his  views  to  a  part, 
and  fixed  upon  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  which  he  claimed  as  a  fief  of  the  empire. 
He  accordingly  issued  his  mandate  to  the  inhabitants,  commanding  their 
obedience  on  pain  of  being  considered  as  rebels.  But  the  prince  of  Vaude- 
mont,  governor  of  that  dutchy,  had  already  submitted  himself  to  the  new 
king  of  Spain,  conformable  to  the  will  of  Charles  II.  A  body  of  French 
troops,  at  his  requisition,  had  entered  the  Milanese  territory.  These  were 
soon  followed  by  a  powerful  army ;  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whose  daughter 
Philip  had  married  in  order  to  strengthen  his  interest  on  that  side,  was  declared 
captain-general  of  the  whole. 

The  emperor,  however,  was  not  discouraged  by  these  formidable  appear¬ 
ances,  from  pursuing  his  claim  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan.  He  sent  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men  into  Italy,  under  prince  Eugene,  who  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Adige,  along  which  the  French  troops  were  posted;  entered  their 
intrenchments  at  Carpi,  and  obliged  them  to  cover  themselves  behind  the 
Mincio.(4)  In  consequence  of  this  advantage,  and  others  by  which  it  was 
followed,  the  imperialists  became  masters  of  all  the  country  between  the 
Adige  and  the  Adda :  they  even  penetrated  into  the  territory  of  Bresciano, 
and  the  French  found  it  necessary  to  retire  beyond  the  Oglio.(5) 

The  mareschal  de  Catinat,  who  was  second  in  command,  began  to  suspect 
that  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  French,  in  the  field,  could  not  proceed  from 
the  superior  genius  of  prince  Eugene.  He  became  doubtful  of  the  fidelity 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  communicated  his  suspicions  to  Lewis  XIV.,  who, 
not  thinking  it  possible  that  his  interests  could  be  betrayed  by  a  prince  so 
intimately  connected  with  his  family,  ascribed  these  surmises  to  impatience 
or  private  disgust,  and  sent  the  mareschal  de  Villeroy  to  supersede  Catinat 
Anxious  to  signalize  himself  by  some  great  action,  Villeroy,  in  concert  with 
the  commander-in-chief,  attempted  to  surprise  the  imperialists  in  their  camp 
at  Chiari ;  but  the  duke  of  Savoy  having  acquainted  prince  Eugene  of  this 
design,  and  of  the  disposition  of  the  intended  attack,  the  French  were  re¬ 
pulsed  with  great  loss. (6) 

During  these  operations  in  Italy,  the  English  and  Dutch  were  engaged  in 
fruitless, negotiations  with  France;  which  were  continued  rather  to  gain  time, 
in  order  to  make  preparations  for  war,  than  with  any  hope  of  preserving  the 
peace  of  Europe.  At  last,  the  departure  of  the  French  ambassador,  D’Avaux, 
from  the  Hague,  put  an  end  to  even  the  appearance  of  a  negotiation :  and 
the  successes  of  the  emperor,  though  by  no  means  decisive,  made  his  cause 

(1)  Mem.  de  Moaillesy  tom.  i.  Burnet,  book  vi. 

(2)  Duke  of  Berwick’s  Mem.  vol.  i.  Burnet,  book  vi.  (3)  Id.  ibid. 

(4)  Mem.  de  Fouquiers.  (5;  Voltaire,  SUcle^  chap,  xvli 

Mercure  Hist,  et  Politique.  Cantin.  P.  Daniel.  Henault,  tom.  ii. 
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be  viewed  with  a  more  favourable  eye.  He  had  already  secured  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  through  the  channel  of  his  vanity,  by  dignifying  him  with 
the  title  of  king  of  Prussia.  The  German  princes,  in  general,  were  induced 
to  depart  from  their  proposed  neutrality.  The  king  of  England,  though  still 
thwarted  by  his  parliament,  had  resolved  upon  a  war;  and  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark,  gained  by  a  subsidiary  treaty,  was  ready  to  assist  him  with  a  body  of 
troops.(l) 

In  proportion  as  Leopold  observed  the  increase  of  the  inclination  of  the 
maritime  powers  for  war,  he  rose  in  his  demands  with  respect  to  the  terms 
of  the  projected  alliance.  He  at  one  time  seemed  determined  to  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy ;  but  finding  William 
and  the  states  resolute  against  engaging  iu  such  an  ambitious  project,  he 
moderated  his  views,  and  came  into  their  proposals.  They  would  only  un¬ 
dertake  to  procure  for  him  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Italy,  and  to  recover 
Flanders,  as  a  barrier  for  Holland.  Matters  being  thus  adjusted,  the  famous 
treaty,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  was  signed  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  emperor,  the  king  of  England,  and  the  states- 
general  of  the  United  Provinces. (2)  The  avowed  objects  of  this  treaty  were, 
“  The  procuring  satisfaction  to  his  imperial  majesty  in  regard  to  the  Spanish 
succession;  the  obtaining  of  security  to  the  English  and  Dutch  for  their 
dominions  and*  commerce ;  the  preventing  the  union  of  the  two  great  mo¬ 
narchies  of  France  and  Spain ;  and  the  hindering  the  French  from  possessing 
the  Spanish  dominions  in  America.”  It  was  also  stipulated,  that  the  king  of 
England  and  the  states  might  retain  for  themselves  whatever  lands  and  cities 
they  should  conquer  in  both  Indies. (3)  And  the  contracting  powers  agreed 
to  employ  two  months,  in  attempting  to  obtain,  by  amicable  means,  the  satis¬ 
faction  and  security  they  demanded. 

While-  this  confederacy,  which  afterward  lighted,  with  so  much  fury,  the 
flames  of  war  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  was  forming,  the  north-east 
quarter  was  deeply  involved  in  blood.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  no  sooner 
raised  the  siege  of  Copenhagen,  in  consequence  of  his  treaty  with  the  king 
of  Denmark,  in  the  year  1700,  than  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Russians,' 
who  had  undertaken  the  siege  of  Narva,  with  eighty  thousand  men.  Charles, 
with  only  eight  thousand  men,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  place ;  and  having 
carried,  without  difficulty,  all  the  outposts,  he  resolved  to  attack  the  Russiaiv 
camp.  As  soon  as  the  artillery  had  made  a  breach  in  the  intrenchments,  he- 
accordingly  ordered  an  assault  to  be  made  with  screwed  bayonets,  under 
favour  of  a  storm  of  snow,  which  the  wind  drove  full  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
The  Russians,  for  a  time,  stood  the  shock  with  firmness ;  but,  after  an  en¬ 
gagement  of  tiiree  hours,  their  intrenchments  were  forced  on  all  sides,  with 
great  slaughter,  and  Charles  entered  Narva  in  triumph. (4}  About  eight 
thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  the  action ;  many  were  drowned  in  the 
Narva,  by  the  breaking  down  of  a  bridge  under  the  fugitives ;  near  thirty 
thousand  were  made  prisoners ;  and  all  their  magazines,  artillery,  and  bag¬ 
gage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes. (5)  Charies  dismissed  all  his  pri¬ 
soners,  after  disarming  them,  except  the  officers,  whom  he  treated  with  great 
generosity. 

The  czar  was  not  present  in  this  battle.  He  had  imprudently,  though 
perhaps  fortunately,  left  his  camp,  in  order  to  forward  the  approach  of 
another  army,  with  which  he  hoped  to  surround  the  king  of  Sweden.  When 
informed  of  the  disaster  before  Narva,  he  was  chagrined,  but  not  discouraged. 
“  I  knew  that  the  Swedes  would  beat  us,”  said  he;  “but,  in  time,  they  will 
teach  us  to  become  their  conquerors. ”(6)  Conformable  to  this  opinion, 
though  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  instead  of  advancing  against  the 
victor,  he  evacuated  all  the  provinces  he  had  invaded,  and  led  back  his  raw 
troops  into  his  own  country;  where  he  employed  himself  in  disciplining 
them,  and  in  civilizing  his  people,  not  doubting  but  he  should  one  day  be  able 
to  crush  his  rival. 

(1)  Burnet.  Voltaire.  Lamberti.  De  Torcy.  (2)  Burnet.  (3)  Vide  TVeaty,  art.  vi. 

(•p  Voltaire,  iiisl.  0/  Charles  XII.  (5)  Id.  ibid.  (6)  Voltaire,  iiijssie,  vol.  I;- 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  king  of  Sweden,  having  passed  the  winter  at  Narva, 
took  the  field  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  with  all  the  towering  hopes 
of  a  youthful  conqueror.  He  entered  Livonia,  and  appeared  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Riga,  which  the  king  of  Poland  had  in  vain  besieged  the  pre¬ 
ceding  campaign.  The  Poles  and  Saxons  were  posted  along  the  Duna,  which 
is  very  broad  at  that  place ;  and  Charles,  who  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  was  under  the  necessity  of  forcing  a  passage.  This  he  etfected,  although 
with  much  difficulty ;  the  Swedes  being  driven  back  into  the  river,  after  they 
had  formed  themselves  upon  the  land.  Their  young  king  rallied  them  in  the 
water ;  and  leading  them  to  the  charge  in  a  more  compact  body,  repulsed 
mareschal  Stenau,  who  commanded  the  Saxons,  and  advanced  into  the  plain. 
There  a  general  engagement  ensued,  and  the  Swedes  gained  a  complete  but 
bloody  victory.(l)  The  enemy  lost  near  three  thousand  men,  with  all  their 
artillery  and  baggage.  The  loss  of  the  Swedes  was  very  considerable,  the 
duke  of  Courland  having  penetrated  three  times  into  the  heart  of  the  king’s 
guards.  (2) 

Immediately  after  this  victory,  Charles  advanced  to  Mittau,  the  capital  of 
Courland.  That  city,  and  all  the  towns  in  the  dutchy  surrendered  to  him  at 
discretion.  His  expedition  thither  was  rather  a  journey  than  a  military  en¬ 
terprise.  From  Courland  he  passed  into  Lithuania,  conquering  every  thing 
in  his  progress ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  felt  a  particular  satisfaction,  when 
he  entered  in  triumph  the  town  of  Birzen,  where  Augustus,  king  of  Poland, 
and  the  czar  Peter,  had  planned  his  destruction,  but  a  few  months  before. (3) 
It  was  here  that,  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  resentment,  he  formed 
the  great  project  of  dethroning  Augustus,  by  means  of  his  own  subjects. 
That  prince  had  been  accustomed  to  govern  despotically  in  Saxony ;  and 
fondly  imagining  that  he  might  exercise  the  same  authority  in  Poland,  as  in 
his  hereditary  dominions,  he  lost  the  hearts  of  his  new  people.  The  Poles 
murmured  at  seeing  their  towns  enslaved  by  Saxon  garrisons,  and  their 
frontiers  covered  with  Russian  armies.  More  jealous  of  their  liberty  than 
ambitious  of  conquest,  they  considered  the  war  with  Sweden  as  an  artful 
measure  of  the  court,  in  order  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  the  introduction  of 
foreign  troops.  (4) 

Charles  XII.  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  these  discontents,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  beyond  his  fondest  hopes.  But  in  the  prosecution  of  this,  and  his 
other  ambitious  projects,  we  must  leave  him  for  a  time,  in  order  to  contem¬ 
plate  a  more  important  scene  of  action. 
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Europe,  from,  the  Beginning  of  the  general^  War,  in  l701,<o  the  Offers  of  Peace 
made  by  France,  in  1706,  and  the  Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Notwithstanding  the  alliance  which  the  king  of  England  had  concluded 
With  the  emperor  and  the  states-general,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he 
could  have  prevailed  upon  his  people  to  engage  heartily  in  a  new  continental 
war,  had  it  not  been  for  an  unforeseen  measure,  which  roused  their  resent¬ 
ment  against  France.  Soon  after  the  signing  of  the  grand  alliance,  James 
11.  died  at  St.  Germains ;  and  Lewis  XIV.,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick,  acknowledged  the  son  of  that  unfortunate  prince  king  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  under  the  title  of  James  III. 

Whether  Lewis  was  induced  to  this  measure  by  generosity  of  sentiment, 
or  what  the  French  writers  term  the  elevation  and  sensibility  of  his  great  soul  ; 
by  the  tears  of  the  widow  of  the  deceased  prince,  seconded  by  the  entreaties 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  or  by  political  motives,  is  a  matter  of  very  little 

(1)  Voltaire,  But.  Charles  XII.  Parthenay,  Hist.  Polog.  tom.  i. 

(3)  Voltaire,  ubi  anp. 


(2)  Id.  ibid. 

(4)  Fartben.  Hist.  Folog.  tom.  1. 
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consequence.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  was  partly  influenced  by  po» 
litical  considerations ;  that,  believing  war  to  be  unavoidable,  he  hoped,  by 
thus  encouraging  the  Jacobites,  to  be  able  to  disturb  the  English  govern¬ 
ment;  especially,  as  the  declining  health  of  William  made  his  death  be 
regarded  as  no  distant  event,  and  the  party  in  favour  of  the  direct  line  of 
succession  was  still  powerful  in  all  the  three  British  kingdoms.  But  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  motive  of  the  French  monarch  for  such  a  measure ;  whe¬ 
ther  It  sprung  from  weakness,  generosity,  or  selfishness,  it  hurried  him  into 
a  war,  foi  which  he  was  very  little  prepared,  and  which  reduced  him,  in  a 
lew  years,  frorn  the  highest  pinnacle  of  grandeur  to  the  lowest  state  of 
despondency.  France,  exhausted  by  her  ionner  efforts,  had  not  yet  had 
tirne  to  recover  new  strength;  and  Spain,  languishing  under  every  kind  of 
political  malady,  was  only  a  load  upon  her  shoulders.  But  the  supply  of  the 
precious  metals,  which  she  was  suffered,  by  the  negligence  of  the  maritime 
powers,  to  procure  from  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America,  and  particularly 
from  those  on  the  South  Sea,  enabled  her  to  maintain  the  contest  much 
longer  than  would  have  been  possible  for  her  merely  with  her  own  internal 
resources.(l) 

The  marquis  de  Torcy  attempted  in  vain  to  apologize  to  the  king  of  Eng:- 
land  for  the  conduct  of  his  master;  the  affront  to  William  was  too  flagrant 

r  patiently  borne.  He  instantly  recalled  his  ambassador  from  the  court 
ordered  the  French  envoy  to  quit  his  dominions.  Nor  did 
the  English  parliament,  to  which  William  made  a  speech  well  suited  to  the 
occasion,  discover  less  resentment  at  the  insult  offered  to  their  sovereign, 
to  themselves,  by  the  French  monarch;  in  presuming  to  declare  who 
should  be  their  king,  and  in  naming  a  person  excluded  from  the  succession 
y  an  act  of  the  whole  legislature.  They  passed  a  bill  of  attainder  against 
the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  for  assuming  the  title  of  king  of  Eno-land; 
and  also  a  bill  to  oblige  all  persons,  holding  any  office  in  church  or  state,  to 
abjure  his  claim  to  the  crown.  They  entered  warmly  into  the  idea  of  the 
war,  which  was  eagerly  desired  by  the  people ;  voted  forty  thousand  men  for 
land  service,  agreeable  to  the  terms  of  the  grand  alliance,  and  an  equal 
number  foi  the  navy.  And  they  presented  an  address  to  the  throne,  re¬ 
questing  the  king  to  insert  in  the  treaty  an  article,  which  was  readily  assented 
to  by  the  contracting  powers.  That  no  peace  should  be  concluded  with 
I  ranee,  until  reparation  was  made  by  the  French  monarch  for  the  indignity 
offered  to  his  majesty  and  the  English  nation,  in  owning  and  declaring  the 
pretended  prince  of  Wales  king  of  England. (2)  “ 

William,  thus  supported  in  his  favourite  scheme,  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  his  parliament  and  people,  was  making  vast  preparations  for  opening  the 
ensuing  campaign,  when  a  fall  from  his  horse  threw  him  into  a  fever,  which 
put  a  period  to  his  life,  but  not  his  bold  designs,(3)  He  was  a  prince  of 
great  vigour  of  mind,  firmness  of  temper,  and  intrepidity  of  spirit ;  but  uii- 
graceful  in  his  person  and  address,  disgustingly  cold  in  his  manner,  and  dry, 
silent,  and  solitary  in  his  humour.  To  a  happy  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
and  a  steady  perseverance  in  his  plans,  rather  than  to  any  extraordinary 
talents,  either  in  a  civil  or  military  capacity,  he  owed  that  high  reputation 
and  extensive  influence  which  he  so  long  enjoyed  among  the  princes  of 
Christendom.  He  was,  however,  an  able  politician  and  a  good  soldier,  though 
not  a  great  commander.  He  has  been  severely  and  Justly  blamed  for  those 
intngues  which  he  employed  to  dethrone  his  uncle  and  father-in-law.  But 
as  William  s  heart  seems  to  have  been  as  dead  to  the  sympathetic  feelino-s, 
as  his  soul  was  insensible  to  the  charms  of  literature  and  the  beauties  of  the 
elegant  arts,  it  is  possible  that,  while  guiding  the  great  political  system,  he 
might  be  led  by  the  illusions  of  ambition,  under  the  appearance  of  principle, 
to  think  the  ties  of  blood,  and  even  the  right  of  inheritance,  a  necessary  sa¬ 
crifice  to  the  welfare  of  Europe,  and  the  interests  of  the  reformed  religion. 


(1)  Bolingbroke,  Sketch  of  the  Hist,  and  State  of  Europe. 
(3)  Burnet,  book  vi.  Journals,  Jan.  10, 1702. 


(3)  Bumet,  ubi  sup. 
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England,  at  least,  was  obliged  to  him  for  abetting  her  cause,  in  her  grand 
struggle  for  liberty  and  a  Protestant  succession.  But  she  has  dearly  paid 
for  those  blessings,  by  being  involved  in  wasting  foreign  wars,  partly  indeed 
rendered  necessary  by  the  supineness  of  her  two  preceding  princes,  but  in 
which  she  ought  naturally  to  have  had  no  concern;  by  the  introduction  of 
the  infamous  practice  of  corrupting  parliaments,  in  order  to  engage  them  to 
support  those  wars ;  and  by  their  unavoidable  consequence,  a  grievous  na¬ 
tional  debt,  which,  daily  accumulating,  and  augmenting  the  weight  of  govern¬ 
ment,  threatens  us  with  the  worst  of  evils. (1) 

The  death  of  the  king  of  England  threw  the  allies  into  the  utmost  conster¬ 
nation,  and  occasioned  the  highest  joy  at  the  court  of  France.  But  that  joy 
was  of  short  duration.  The  quiet  succession  of  Anne,  princess  of  Denmark, 
eldest  surviving  daughter  of  James  II.  to  the  English  throne,  conformable  to 
the  act  of  settlement,  and  her  early  declaration  of  her  resolution  to  pursue 
he  objects  of  the  grand  alliance,  revived  the  spirit  of  the  confederates ;  while 
the  choice  of  her  ministers,  and  the  vigour  of  their  measures,  blasted  all  the 
hopes  that  Lewis  and  the  court  of  St.  Germains  had  founded  on  the  decease 
of  William.  Lord  Godolphin  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury ;  and 
the  earl  of  Marlborough,  whose  eldest  daughter  was  married  to  Godolphin’s 
son,  and  whose  wife  had  acquired  an  absolute  ascendant  over  the  queen,  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  English  forces  in  Flanders,  and  imme¬ 
diately  despatched  to  Holland,  in  the  character  of  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  the  states.  (2) 

Thus  connected  by  family  interest,  as  well  as  political  views,  these  two 
great  men  conducted  with  harmony  the  affairs  of  England,  and  even  acquired 
a  more  decided  influence  on  the  continent  than  had  ever  been  possessed  by 
William.  They  not  only  kept  more  compact  and  entire  all  the  parts  of  that 
vast  machine,  the  grand  alliance,  but  communicated  a  more  rapid  and  vigor¬ 
ous  motion  to  the  whole.  The  earl  of  Marlborough  succeeded  in  every  part 
of  his  negotiation  with  the  states ;  he  animated  them  to  a  full  exertion  of 
their  strength ;  and  gained  so  far  on  their  confidence,  that  they  raised  him  to 
the  chief  command  of  their  troops.  All  the  allies  engaged,  with  alacrity,  to 
furnish  their  several  quotas ;  and  war  was  declared  against  France,  on  the 
same  day,  at  London,  the  Hague,  and  Vienna.(3) 

The  first  campaign,  however,  was  not  distinguished  by  any  great  event. 
In  Italy  the  imperialists,  under  pfince  Eugene,  being  outnumbered  by  the 
combined  armies  of  France  and  Spain,  gained  no  advantage.  There  Philip 
V.  (having  left  the  government  of  his  new  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  the  queen, 
assisted  by  a  council,  and  passed  into  Naples)  nominally  commanded  in 
person  ;(4)  and  but  nominally;  all  the  operations,  being  really  directed  by  the 
duke  de  Vendome.  His  presence,  however,  inspired  confidence  into  his 
troops ;  and  prince  Eugene  was  not  only  forced  to  raise  the  blockade  o-f 
Mantau,  but  in  some  degree  worsted,  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  Vendome  near 
Luzara.(5) 

The  imperialists  were  not  more  successful  on  the  Upper  Rhine ;  where  the 
prince  of  Baden,  though  elated  with  the  taking  of  Landau,  was  defeated  at 

(1)  A  certain  proportion  of  public  debt,  by  increasing  circulation,  and  creating  a  new  species  of  money, 

always  ready  to  be  employed  in  any  beneficial  undertaking,  by  means  of  its  transferable  quality,  and  yet 
producing  some  profit,  even  while  it  lies  idle,  is  supposed  to  be  of  advantage  to  a  trading  people.  But 
what  that  proportion  may  be,  no  politician  has  Intherto  pretended  to  determine.  It  is  however  certain, 
that  the  national  debt  has  long  exceeded,  not  only  all  calculations  of  commercial  benefit,  but  what  it  was 
thought,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  the  kingdom  could  possibly  bear;  and  that  the 
enormous  taxes  levied  to  pay  the  interest  of  that  debt,  by  enhancing  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
of  labour,  and  consequently  of  every  species  of  manufacture,  have  hurt  the  sale  of  our  commodities  in 
foreign  markets ;  have  strengthened  the  enslaving  influence  of  the  crown,  by  increasing  the  number 
of  its  dependants,  if  not  broke,  in  some  measure,  the  free  spirit  of  the  people,  by  multiplying  their  ne¬ 
cessities.  . 

(2)  Burnet,  book  vii.  (a)  Id.  ibid. 

(4)  The  parting  of  Philip  and  his  young  queen,  himself  as  young,  was  preceded  by  many  struggles  of 
tenderness.  One  day,  while  both  were  bathed  in  tears,  this  amiable  and  accomplished  princess  hearing 
some  of  the  Courtiers  ask  the  king,  if  he  should  pass  the  night  with  her,  all  her  sensibility  was  roused, 
her  presence  of  mind  forsook  her,  and  she  passionately  exclaimed,  “Oh,  my  Ood!  of  the  short  time  that 
remains  to  us  would  they  cut  oflf  even  the  nights?'*  Alem.  de  J’feaillee^  tom.  ii. 

(5)  Henault,  1702. 
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Fridlengen,  by  the  marquis  de  Villars,  immediately  after  created  a  mareschal 
of  France.  “  I  have  heard,”  says  Voltaire,  “  mareschal  Villars  declare  more 
than  once,  that  as  he  was  marching  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  after  the 
battle  was  gained,  a  voice  called.  We  are  undone !  On  hearino'  this,  all  his 
troops  fled.  He  ran  after  them,  crying.  Come  back,  my  friendsJ  the  victory  is 
ours.  Long  live  the  king!  The  trembling  soldiers  repeated,  live  the 
icing  !  but  continued  to  fly ;  and  the  marquis  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
rallying  the  conquerors.”(l)  On  such  trivial  circumstances  often  depended 
the  issue  of  the  greatest  battles.  Had  a  single  regiment  of  imperialists 
appeared  during  this  panic,  the  French,  so  lately  victorious,  would  have  been 
totally  routed. 

The  house  of  Bourbon  was  less  fortunate  on  the  side  of  Flanders.  The 
allies  began  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Keyserswaert,  which  the  elector 
ot  Oologne  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  which  surrendered 
after  a  siege  of  two  months.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  commanded  the 
r  rench  army,  having  undGr  him  mareschal  Boufflers,  it  was  expected  would 
either  have  attempted  the  relief  of  that  important  place,  or  have  invested 
sorne  other ;  but,  by  a  strange  piece  of  misconduct,  he  lay  almost  totally  in- 
active  during  the  whole  siege,  and  till  the  earl  of  Marlborough  arrived  to 
take  the  command  of  the  allied  army.  (2)  Marlborough,  who  was  no  less 
prudent  than  active,  and  who  may  be  said  to  have  united  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  hero  tc  the  caution  and  foresight  of  the  consummate  general, 
resolved  immediately  to  attack  the  duke  of  Burgundy:  and  had  he  not  been 
restrained  by  the  timidity  of  the  field  deputies  of  the  states,  he  would  have 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  French. (3)  Though  thus  confined  in  his 
operations,  the  English  commander  contrived,  by  masterly  movements,  by 
marches  and  counter-mpches,  to  throw  himself  between  the  enemy  and  the 
principal  towns  of  Spanish  Guelderland ;  where  he  reduced,  successively  and 
without  molestation,  Venlo,  Ruremonde,  and  Liege;  conquests  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance,  as  by  the  acquisition  of  those  places  the  navio'ation  of  the 
Maese  was  opened,  and  a  free  communication  with  Maestricht.(4) 

The  operations  at  sea  were  even  more  favourable  to  the  allies,  than  those 
by  land ;  though  not  in  all  respects  equal  to  their  hopes.  The  confederate 
fleet,  under  sir  George  Rooke,  consisting  of  fifty  English  and  Dutch  ships  of 
me  line,  with  twelve  thousand  troops  on  board,  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  appeared  before  Cadiz,  and  summoned  that  city  to  surrender  to  the 
house  of  AustriB.,  or  run  the  h3.z3,rd  of  En  altsck  from  such  e  formidsble  Er» 
mament.  But  the  governor  paid  no  regard  to  this  threat.  The  place  was 
much  stronger  than  the  besiegers  expected ;  so  that  the  duke  of  Ormond 
found  It  necessary  to  re-embark  his  troops  after  they  had  taken  fort  St.  Ca¬ 
tharine,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  fort  Matagorda,  and  pillaged  port 
St.  Mary,  contrary  to  his  express  orders.  His  next  attempt  was  more  for- 
tunate. 

The  confederates,  after  leavdng  Cadiz,  sailed  for  Vigo,  where  the  galleons, 
under  convoy  of  twenty-three  French  ships  of  war,  commanded  by  the  count 
de  Chateau-Renaud,  were  just  arrived  from  America.  As  the  wealth  on 
board  these  galleons  was  considered  as  the  chief  resource  of  the  Spanish  mo¬ 
narchy,  and  even  of  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon,  Lewis  XIV.  expecting  to 
share  in  it,  the  utmost  precaution  had  been  taken  to  secure  them. (5)  They 
were  carried  up  into  a  basin,  through  a  narrow  entrance,  one  side  of  which 
was  defended  by  a  fort,  the  other  by  platforms  mounted  with  cannon.  A 
boom  was  thrown  across  the  mouth  of  the  basin,  and  within  the  boom  the 
Irench  squadron  was  drawn  up.  But  all  these  obstacles  were  not  sufficient 
to  discourage  the  confederates,  when  animated  by  the  hopes  of  so  rich  a 
booty.  The  duke  of  Ormond  having  landed  part  of  his  troops,  took  the 


T,  ..  (2)  Duke  of  Berwick’*  Afem.  vol.  L 

of  Berwick's  Mem.  vol.  1.  “We  were  posted  in  such  a  manner,”  lay*  U>e 
fluke  ot  Berwick,  that  we  should  have  been  beaten  without  being  able  to  stir;  our  left  beiiif  verv  hierh. 
and  our  right  sunk  into  a  cul-de-sac  between  two  rivulets,”  Mem.  ubi  sup.  ‘ 

(11  Id.  ibid.  (5)  de  Moailles,  tom.  li. 
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castle :  the  boom  was  broken  by  the  fleet ;  and  the  French  admiral,  perceiv¬ 
ing'  that  all  farther  resistance  would  be  vain,  set  fire  to  his  ships.  The  gal¬ 
leons  followed  the  desperate  example ;  but  the  English  and  Dutch  were  at 
hand,  to  extinguish  the  flames.  Six  ships  of  war  were  taken,  seven  sunk, 
and  nine  burnt.  Of  thirteen  galleons,  nine  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
querors,  and  four  were  destroyed ;  and  although  the  greater  part  of  the  trea¬ 
sure  had  been  landed,  and  carried  to  Lagos,  the  booty  was  immense,  and  the 
consternation  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  excessive. (1) 

Before  intelligence  of  this  important  blow  arrived  in  England,  both  houses 
of  parliament  had  congratulated  her  majesty  on  the  success  of  her  arms, 
under  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  who  was  soon  after  created  a  duke,  and  liberal 
supplies  were  voted  for  carrying  on  the  war.  The  good-humour  of  the  par¬ 
liament  was  increased  by  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  enemy’s  fleet  at 
Vigo:  the  hopes  of  the  nation  ran  high:  the  most  vigorous  preparations 
were  made,  and  the  affairs  of  the  allies  every  where  wore  a  very  favourable 
aspect.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  been  long  wavering,  openly  deserted 
the  interests  of  France  and  Spain,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  emperor, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  house  of  Bourbon;  he  being  not  only  a  grandson 
of  Lewis  XIII.  but  father-in-law  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  Philip  V. 
From  motives  of  interest,  Peter  VI.  king  of  Portugal,  also  united  himself  to 

•the  confederates.(2)  ,  ,  . 

To  the  defection  of  th«se  two  princes,  the  French  ascribed  their  subsequent 
anisfortunes  in  the  war.  Lewis  XIV.,  however,  made  great  preparations  for 
.opening  the  next  campaign,  and  was  by  no  means  wanting  m  success.  Mean¬ 
time  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  the  firm  ally  of  France,  carried  on  hostilities 
with  vigour  in  the  heart  of  Germany.  He  took  Neuberg,  on  the  Danube, 
■early  in  the  season ;  he  defeated  the  imperialists  at  Passau ;  and  having 
taken  Burglenfield  and  Ratisbon,  was  joined  at  Dutlingen  by  mareschal  Vil- 
lars.  Afterward,  disappointed  in  an  attempt  to  enter  Tyrol,  and  open  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  French  army  in  Italy,  he  rejoined  Villars  in  Suabia. 
They  crossed  the  Danube;  and  Villars  understanding  that  the  count  de  Sti- 
rum,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  was  on  his  march  to  join  the  for¬ 
midable  army  of  the  prince  of  Baden,  near  Donawert,  said  to  the  elector, 
■“We  must  prevent  this:  we  must  advance  and  attack  Stirum.”  The  elector 
Hesitated,  and  said  he  would  consult  with  his  ministers  and  generals.  “  I  am 
our  minister  and  general!”  replied  Villars:— “Can  you  want  any  other 
counsel  than  mine,  when  the  question  is  about  giving  battle Full  of  appre¬ 
hensions  for  his  dominions,  the  elector  was  still  averse  from  the  mareschal’s 
proposal,  and  not  a  little  displeased  at  this  freedom.  “  Well !  said  Villars, 
-“if  your  highness  will  not  seize  this  opportunity  with  your  Bavarians,  I  will 
engage  with  the  French  only : — it  must  not  be  lost.”  He  accox'dingly  or¬ 
dered  his  troops  to  march;  and  the  elector,  though  filled  with  indignation, 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  fighting  against  his  judgment.(3)  They 
attacked  the  enemy  in  the  plains  of  Hockstet,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 
Three  thousand  of  the  imperialists  were  killed ;  four  thousand  were  made 
prisoners ;  and  all  their  artillery  and  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
querors.  The  victorious  army  put  the  elector  of  Bavaria  in  possession  of 
Augsburg;  and  the  road  to  Vienna  being  thus  laid  open,  the  emperor  trem¬ 
bled  in  his  capital.  (4)  .  Ul  rpu  1 

The  consternation  o-f  Leopold  was,  in  some  measure,  excusable.  The  duke 
of  Burgundy,  who  commanded  the  French  army  on  the  side  of  Alsace,  having 
under  him  the  mareschals  Tallard  and  Vauban,  had  made  himself  master  ot 
Old  Brisac ;  and  Tallard,  before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  not  only  retook 


(U  Mem  de  JVoailles,  tom.  ii.  Burnet,  book  vii.  Lives  of  the  Jldmirals,  vo!.  iii.  Lewis  XIV.,  who 
combined  with  the  most  insatiable  and  bloody  ambitioii,  a  slratiRe  mixi.iiie  of  piety  and  resignation, 
writes  thus  in  acnnsolatory  letter  to  tlie  queen  of  Spain,  then  at  the  head  of  the  government:— Events 
are  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  often  draws  good  out  of  what  we  consider  as  our  greatest  misfortunes.  If 
It  is  possible  to  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  that  disaster  which  has  happened,  your  majesty  has  prevented 

them.”  Mem.  de  Moailles,  tom.  ii.  ,  .  ,  .  „  ,  a  tr-ti 

(3)  These  particulars  are  related  by  Voltaire  from  the  manuscript  Memoirs  of  Mareschal^de  Villars., 
written  by  himself.  SiMe,  chap.  ivii.  Id.  ibid. 
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Landau,  but  defeated,  with  great  slaughter,  an  army  of  the  allies,  under  the 
prince  of  Hesse,  who  was  advancing  to  its  relief.(l)  In  Italy,  where  Starem- 
berg  commanded  for  the  emperor,  the  duke  de  Vendome  disarmed,  by  surprise, 
the  troops  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  reduced  Barsillio,  defeated  Visconti,  and 
took  possession  of  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Modena.(2) 

The  French  were  less  successful  in  the  Netherlands  ;  where  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  having  concerted  measures  with  the  states,  was  enabled  to 
appear  early  in  the  field.  He  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Bonne, 
a  strong  city  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  the  usual  residence  of  the 
elector  of  Cologne.  That  prince,  brother  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  had  placed 
Bonne,  with  his  other  dominions,  in  the  hands  of  the  French  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  Though  gallantly  defended  by  the  marquis  d’ Alegre,  it  was 
forced  to  surrender,  after  a  siege  of  twelve  days.  But  notwithstanding  this 
early  success,  and  the  supposed  weakness  of  the  enemy,  Marlborough  found 
it  impracticable  to  penetrate  into  Flanders;  the  French  army,  under  the 
mareschals  Boufflers  and  Villeroy,  keeping  cautiously  within  their  lines,  and 
the  English  general  not  judging  it  prudent  to  attempt  to  force  them. (3)  He 
therefore  marched  back  towards  the  Maese,  where  he  took  Huy  and  Limburg. 
And  Gueldres,  after  a  blockade  and  bombardment  of  near  eighteen  months, 
also  surrendered  to  the  allies. (4) 

These  acquisitions,  however,  were  by  no  means  a  balance  to  the  advan 
tages  of  the  enemy  in  other  quarters ;  more  especially  as  the  operations  of 
the  allies  at  sea,  during  the  summer,  had  been  languid  and  undecisive,  in 
some  respects  unfortunate  ;  and  their  negligence  so  great,  that  the  Spanish 
treasure  from  the  Havana,  the  joint  produce  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  had  arrived  safe,  under  convoy  of  a  French  fleet,  and  furnished  the 
house  of  Bourbon  with  fresh  resources  for  continuing  the  war.  But  the  con¬ 
federates  were  not  discouraged  by  their  losses ;  nor  by  an  insurrection  in 
Hungary,  which  spread  devastation  to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  The  English 
parliament,  seized  with  a  kind  of  military  fury,  voted  the  most  liberal  supplies 
for  the  ensuing  campaign ;  and  the  emperor,  emboldened  by  the  alliance  of 
Portugal,  from  which  a  passage  might  be  opened  into  the  heart  of  the  disputed 
monarchy,  made  his  son  Charles  assume  the  title  of  king  of  Spain,  he  himself 
and  the  king  of  the  Romans  renouncing  all  claim  to  any  part  of  the  succes¬ 
sion.  Immediately  after  this  ambitious  step  the  archduke  set  out  for  the 
Hague.  From  Holland  he  passed  over  to  England ;  where  he  was  treated 
with  great  respect,  and  conducted  to  Lisbon  by  a  powerful  fleet,  having  on 
board  a  considerable  body  of  land  forces. (5) 

While  the  queen  of  England  was  exerting  herself  with  so  much  vigour  in 
a  foreign  quarrel,  in  wliich  her  subjects  were  little  interested,  the  greatest 
disorders  prevailed  in  her  own  dominions.  The  ferment  in  Scotland,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  miscarriage  of  the  settlement  at  Darien,  had  never  yet  fully 
subsided;  and  although  that  kingdom  readily  acknowledged  the  queen’s 
authority,  the  hottest  jealousies  there  prevailed,  among  all  ranks  of  men, 
respecting  the  independence  of  their  crown,  and  the  freedom  of  their  com¬ 
merce.  These  jealousies  were  fomented  by  the  insidious  arts  of  the  jacob- 
ites,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  aided  by  a  political 
oversight. 

When  the  English  legislature  settled  the  succession  of  the  crown  on  the 
house  of  Hanover,  king  William  had  neglected  to  take  the  same  precaution 
in  regard  to  Scotland ;  so  that  the  succession  to  that  crown  was  still  open. 
This  circumstance  was  now  eagerly  seized  by  two  sets  of  men : — by  the 
adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  who  hoped  to  bring  in  the  pretended  prince 
of  Wales;  and  by  some  real  patriots,  who  meant  to  make  use  of  it,  in  order 
to  rescue  their  country  from  that  abject  dependence,  and  even  slavery,  into 
which  it  had  fallen,  and  in  which  it  had  continued,  ever  since  its  native  sove¬ 
reigns  had  added  the  weight  of  the  crown  of  England  to  their  ancient  pre¬ 
rogative.  Besides  these  men,  many  others,  who  were  well  disposed  towards 


(1)  Burnet.  Voltaire.  Henault,  (2)  Id.  ibid. 

(3)  Duke  of  Berwick's  ^Mem.  vol.  i.  Burnet,  book  vii.  (4)  Id.  ibid. 


(5)  Burnet.  Voltaire,' 
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the  Protestant  succession,  zealously  opposed  the  settlement  of  the  Scottish 
crown  on  the  descendants  of  the  princess  Sophia,  before  the  ratification  of 
certain  articles,  which  should  provide  for  the  independence  of  the  kingdom, 
or  unite  it  intimately  with  England.(l) 

Nor  was  the  English  nation  free  from  discontents.  The  queen,  by  throw¬ 
ing  herself  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  tories,  had  roused  the  resentment 
of  the  whigs,  who  were  in  a  manner  proscribed,  and  debarred  from  otfice : 
and  an  ardent  desire  of  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  the  grand  alliance, 
which  they  themselves  had  formed,  on’y  had  prevented  them  hitherto  from 
obstructing  the  measures  of  government.  But  their  patience,  under  neglect, 
was  at  last  worn  out:  they  became  jealous,  and  not  without  reason,  of  designs 
against  the  Protestant  succession.  The  tories,  intoxicated  with  their  good 
fortune,  had  revived  all  the  exploded  high  monarchical  and  high-church 
principles ;  and  conjecturing  that  the  queen  must  naturally  be  disposed  to 
favour  the  succession  of  her  brother,  several  of  her  ministers  held  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  and  hopes  were  even  enter¬ 
tained  by  that  court  of  obtaining  a  speedy  repeal  of  the  act  of  settlement.(3) 

In  order  to  forward  these  views,  and  to  complete  the  ruin  of  their  political 
opponents,  the  tories  pretended,  that  both  the  church  and  monarchy  were  in 
danger,  from  the  prevalence  of  republican  and  presbyterian  principles :  and  a 
bill  against  occasional  conformity,  which  would  have  excluded  all  dissenters, 
and  consequently  a  great  number  of  the  whigs,  from  all  civil  offices  and 
public  employments,  was  twice  presented  to  parliament,  and  as  often 
rejected. (3)  The  failure  of  this  favourite  measure,  and  several  other  circum¬ 
stances,  indicating  the  strength  of  the  whigs,  induced  Marlborough  and 
Godolphin,  who  are  said  to  have  been  tories,  and  even  jacobites  in  their 
hearts,  to  conceal  their  sentiments,  and  seek  support  from  that  powerful 
party.  They  foresaw  a  formidable  opposition,  and  persuaded  the  queen,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  dispel  the  storm,  by  bringing  some  of  the  more  moderate 
whigs  into  administration,  and  dismissing  a  few  of  the  most  violent  tories. (4) 
Mr.  Harley,  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  afterward  created  earl  of 
Oxford,  and  reputed  a  whig,  because  bred  a  dissenter,  was  accordingly 
appointed  secretary  of  state,  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham ;  the 
office  of  comptroller-general  was  bestowed  on  his  friend,  Mr.  Mansel ;  and, 
at  his  recommendation,  Mr.  St.  John,  since  belter  known  by  the  title  of  lord 
viscount  Bolingbroke,  was  advanced,  while  very  young,  to  the  lucrative  place 
of  secretary  at  war. (5) 

This  expedient,  however,  would  have  been  found  insufficient  to  secure  the 
ministry  against  the  violence  of  the  whigs,  had  not  the  extraordinary  success 
of  the  next  campaign  silenced  all  opposition.  Marlborough,  having  concerted 
with  the  ministers  of  the  states,  during  the  winter,  the  plan  of  operations,  set 
out  early  in  the  spring  to  carry  it  into  execution.  As  the  success  of  the  two 
foregoing  campaigns,  by  making  the  allies  masters  of  the  Maese  and  Spanish 
Guelderland,  had  provided  a  strong  barrier  for  the  United  Provinces,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  general  proposed  to  march  into  the  heart  of  Germany;  in  order  to  protect 
the  emperor,  now  almost  besieged  in  his  capital,  by  the  Hungarian  malecon- 
tents,  on  one  side,  and  by  the  French  and  Bavarians,  on  the  other.  In  pursu¬ 
ance  of  this  design,  but  under  colour  of  penetrating  into  France,  he  ordered 
the  confederate  forces  to  march  towards  Coblentz,  whei’e  he  joined  them. 
Crossing  the  Rhine  at  that  place,  and  successively  the  Maine  and  the  Neckar, 
he  was  met  by  prince  Eugene  at  Mondelsheim. 

The  result  of  the  conference  between  these  two  great  generals  w'as  a 
junction  of  the  allied  army  under  Marlborough,  with  the  imperialists  com¬ 
manded  by  the  prince  of  Baden.  That  junction  being  effected,  Marlborough 
forced,  though  with  the  loss  of  five  thousand  men,  the  elector  of  Bavaria’s 
intrenchments,  near  Donawert,  and  obliged  him  to  quit  the  field.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  victory,  the  allies  got  possession  of  Donawert,  and  obtained 
a  free  passage  over  the  Danube.  But  as  they  were  incapable,  for  want  of 

(1)  Lockhart’s  .Wem.  B':r  ici,  book  vii.  (i)  Stnart  Papers.  (3)  Burnet,  book  vlL 

(4)  Hanover  Papers,  (5)  Ibid. 
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mag^Lnes,  either  to  continue  long  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  or  to  penetrate 
into  Bavaria,  their  situation  was  become  verj-  precarious,  and  they  eagerly 
wished  to  give  battle ;  when  the  enemv,  being  reinforced  with  thirty  thousand 
men,  under  mareschal  Tallard,  resolved  to  afford  them  the  opportunity  they 
ceiired.  Before  the  eng'agementj  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  also  joined 
by  prince  Eugene,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  from  the  Upper  Rhine ;  and,  in 
order  to  free  himself  from  the  timid  or  treacherous  counsels  of  the  prince  of 
Baden,  he  prevailed  on  him  to  besiege  Ingolstadt.  The  opposing  armies 
were  now  nearly  equal,  each  consisting  of  about  eighty  thousand  men.tl^ 
French  generals,  Tallard  and  Marsin,  though  men  of  experience  and 
abilities,  were  much  interior  to  those  of  the  allies ;  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
tiiOTgh  a  brave  prince,  coidd  not  be  considered  as  a  commander. 

French  and  Bavarians  were  advantageously  posted  on  a  hill,  having 
the  Danube  and  the  village  of  Blenheim  on  their  right:  on  their  left,  an  exten- 
Eive  and  thick  wood,  from  which  ran  a  rivulet,  along  their  front,  into  the 
Danube.  This  rivulet  its  course  through  the  plain,  formed  an  almost  con- 
tinued  morass,  the  passage  of  which  might  have  been  rendered  very  ditficult, 
It  It  had  been  properly  guarded.  Twenty-eight  battalions,  and  twelve  squad¬ 
rons  of  dragoons,  were  thrown  into  the  village  of  Blenheim:  eight  battalions 
y  ere  also  placed  m  another  village  towards  the  centre ;  in  order  to  fall,  in 
conjunction  with  those  at  Blenheim,  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemv,  when  they 
should  pass  the  rivulet.  Their  line,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  cavaln^  was 
y  eakened  by  these  detachments ;  and  by  an  unacpoiintable  negligence, 
the  aUies  were  permitted  not  only  to  pass  the  brook,  but  to  form  without 
opposition.  (2) 

IMarlborough,  who  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  allies,  havino-  first 
passed  the  brook,  ordered  the  two  viUages  to  be  attacked  by  the  infantry, 
y  hile  he  himself  led  his  cavaliy  against  those  of  TaUard.  The  attack  on  the 
Villages  proved  unsuccessful;  the  English  and  Hessians  being  repulsed,  after 
three  successive  attempts.  The  French  horse,  however,  in  spite  of  their 
most  vigorous  efforts,  were  obliged  to  give  ground.  They  retired  behind  the 
nre  of  ten  battalions,  which  TaOard  had  ordered  to  advance  to  their  relief. 

broken  by  the  English  foot.  Itlarlborough  charged  home 
the  French  cavalrj- with  such  precipitation  from 
me  field,  that  most  of  those  who  escaped  the  sword  were  drowned  in  the 
Danube.  I  he  ten  advanced  battalions  of  the  enemy’s  foot  were,  at  the  same 
time,  charged  on  all  sides,  and  cut  in  pieces.  Tallard  himself  was  taken  nri- 
soner,  together  with  many  other  officers  of  distinction,  ^ 

Meanwhile,  prince  Eugene,  who  commanded  the  right  wino-  of  the  con- 
mderates,  after  having  been  thrice  repulsed,  had  broken  the  French  and 
Ba^  arians,  under  the  elector  and  :Marsin ;  and  though  they  could  scarce  be 
said  to  have  been  routed,  they  no  sooner  heard  of  Tallard’s  defeat,  than  they 
left  the  field,  with  every  mark  of  hurry  and  disgrace.  The  twentv-eight  bat¬ 
talions  of  foot,  and  tymlve  squadrons  of  dragoons,  in  the  village  of  Blenheim, 
aim  eterans,  and  the  best  troops  in  France,  were  now  abandoned  to  their  fate. 
After  a  vigorous,  but  ineffectual  sally,  they  found  themselves  obli<red  to  sur 
render  at  discretion  (3)— Such,  my  dear  Philip,  was  the  famous  battle  of 
Blenheim,  my  hich  the  French  and  Bavarians,  including  killed  and  taken,  lost 
near  forty  thousand  men.  Their  camp-equipage,  baggage,  artillery,  and 
eyery  trophy  tlmt  can  distinguish  a  complete  victor}-,  fell" into  the  hands'  of  the 
conquerors.  These  trophies,  however,  were  not  acquired  without  consider- 
able  loss  of  blood.  The  allies  had  five  thousand  men  killed,  and  near  ei^ht 
thousand  wounded.(4)  ° 

victor}%  between  disciplined  armies,  was  ever  more  decisive 
man  this,  none  could  oe  followed  by  more  sudden  or  important  consequences. 
The  emperor  was  relieved  from  his  fears;  the  Hungarian  malecontents  were 
overawed;  and  the  conquests  and  dominions  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  fell, 
at  once,  into  the  hands  of  Leopold,  who  revenged  severely  on  the  subjects  of 


(1'  -tfero.  diiJUafg.  de  Fouguieres, 
;3;  Fouquieres  BumeL  Voltaire 


C2)  Ibid.  Seealso  Kane'i  Campmens. 
(4;  Id.  ibid.  '  ® 
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that  prince,  the  excesses  which  had  been  committed  on  his  own.  An  extent 
of  seventy  leagues  of  country  was  exposed  to  all  the  ravages  of  war.  Broken, 
ruined,  and  dispersed,  the  forces  of  Lewis  XIV.  left  a  free  and  uninterrupted 
march  to  the  confederates  from  the  Danube  to  the  Rhine ;  and  the  wretched 
remains  of  that  army,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  had  spread  terror 
to  the  gates  of  Vienna,  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  within  the  frontiers  of 
France.  The  victors  crossed  the  Rhine  :  they  entered  Alsace ;  and  the  im¬ 
portant  fortresses  of  Landau  and  Trierbach  surrendered  to  them  before  the 
close  of  the  campaign.(l) 

But  the  same  good  fortune  which  attended  the  arms  of  the  confederates  in 
Germany  did  not  extend  to  every  scene  of  operations.  In  Flanders,  during 
this  summer,  the  war  being  merely  defensive,  produced  no  event  either  bril¬ 
liant  or  important.  On  the  Portuguese  side  of  Spain,  the  archduke,  who  had 
assumed  the  title  of  Charles  III.,  was  able  to  make  no  progress.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  Philip  V.,  assisted  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  carried  the  war  into  Portu¬ 
gal  ;  took  several  places,  and  defeated  all  the  attempts  of  the  allies  to  invade 
Castile.(2)  In  Italy,  the  campaign  proved,  upon  the  whole,  favourable  to  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  The  castle  of  Suza,  the  city  of  Pignerol,  Vercelli,  Yvrea, 
and  Sansano  were  reduced  by  Vendome.(3) 

The  operations  at  sea,  during  this  memorable  year,  were  scarcely  less  im¬ 
portant  than  those  by  land.  The  combined  fleet  of  England  and  Holland, 
which  carried  the  archduke  to  Lisbon,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  upon  Bar¬ 
celona,  where  a  party  was  supposed  to  have  been  formed  for  the  house  of 
Austria,  appeared  before  Gibraltar;  and  that  strong  fortress, hitherto  deemed 
impregnable,  was  taken  at  the  first  assault.  Astonished  at  the  intrepidity 
of  the  English  sailors,  who  ascended  the  mole  sword  in  hand,  the  governor 
immediately  surrendered  the  place ;  which  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  for  the  queen  of  England. (4) 

Nor  was  the  acquisition  of  this  great  key  of  the  Mediterranean  the  only 
advantage  resulting  from  the  enterprise.  Part  of  the  Spanish  army  employed 
in  Portugal  being  withdrawn,  for  the  purpose  of  retaking  Gibraltar,  a  stop 
was  by  that  means  put  to  the  progress  of  Philip  V.,  who  might  otherwise 
have  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Lisbon ;  and  the  French  fleet,  to  the  number 
of  fifty-two  ships  of  the  line,  under  the  count  de  Toulouse,  coming  to  the  aid 
of  the  besiegers,  was  defeated  off  Malaga,  by  the  combined  fleet,  commanded 
by  sir  George  Rooke  and  Calemberg  the  Dutch  admiral.  The  force  on  both 
sides  was  nearly  equal,  and  the  battle  was  obstinate  and  bloody,  though  no 
ship  was  either  sunk  or  taken.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  interposition 
of  night,  and  partly  to  the  shifting  of  the  wind,  which  enabled  the  French  to 
elude  all  the  endeavours  of  the  confederates  to  renew  the  engagement.(5) 
Lewis  XIV.  affected,  however,  to  claim  the  victory.  But  it  was  obvious  to 
all  Europe,  that  the  combined  fleet  kept  the  sea ;  and  that  the  French  took 
refuge  in  their  own  ports,  instead  of  lending  any  assistance  to  the  Spaniards 
before  Gibraltar. 

These  fortunate  events,  but  more  especially  the  memorable  victory  obtained 
at  Blenheim,  which  was  justly  ascribed  to  English  valour,  diffused  a  general 
joy  over  the  nation.  This  joy  communicated  itself  to  the  representatives  of 

(1)  Voltaire.  Tindal.  Burnet. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  these  important  services,  the  duke  of  Berwick  was  recalled.  Of  this  matter,  he 
gives  the  following  curious  account:  “  The  duke  of  Gramont,  the  French  minister  at  Madrid,  had  taken 
it  into  his  head  that  he  was  to  govern  there  as  despotically  as  the  cardinals  Richelieu  and  Mazarine  had 
formerly  done  in  France.  I  had  no  objection  to  this  with  res[)ect  to  the  civil  department;  but  in  the 
military,  I  was  resolved  that  he  should  not  have  the  same  sway ;  thinking  it  reasonable  that  I  should  be 
consulted  in  every  thing,  and  even  that  my  plans  should  be  adopted,  as  I  must  be  answerable  for  the  sue- 
cess  of  the  whole.  From  these  contrary  humours  it  followed,  that  Gramont  took  upon  him  to  order  every 
thing,  without  consulting  or  communicating  with  me;  and  I,  on  the  other  hand,  steady  to  my  principle, 
refused  to  execute  any  enterprise  of  which  I  did  not  approve.”  The  duke’s  recall  was  the  consequence 
of  this  commendable  pride. 

When  the  mareschal  de  Tessd,  who  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  in  Spain,  arrived  at  Madrid,  he 
naturally  inquired  of  the  queen  if  she  had  not  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  campaign  which  tlie  duke 
ofBerwick  had  made.  She  said  he  was  much  esteemed,  and  had  rendered  great  service  to  the  kingdom. 
"  Why,  then,”  answered  Tessd,  “  have  you  had  him  recalled?”—”  If  I  must  tell  you,”  replied  the  queen, 
peevishly,  “  he  is  a  great  obstinate  devil  of  an  Englishman,  who  will  always  have  his  own  way.”  Ber 
wick’s  Mem.  tom.  i. 

(3>  Henault,  1704.  (4)  Burnet,  book  vii.  LivetoftheAdmiralt,\o\.  \\\.  (5)  Id.  Ibid. 
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the  people,  who  granted  very  liberal  supplies  for  prosecuting  the  war  with 
the  utmost  readiness;  and  the  whole  business  of  parliament  was  not  only 
conducted  with  harmony,  but  carried  forward  with  zeal  and  expedition. 
Pleased  with  the  humiliation  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  whigs,  instead  of 
opposing  the  ministry,  used  every  endeavour  to  engage  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  in  their  cause ;  and  Godolphin,  either  from  policy  or  principle,  threw 
himself  entirely  into  their  hands. 

The  queen  dissolved  the  parliament;  and  the  whigs,  whose  principles 
recommended  them  to  the  independent  part  of  the  kingdom,  having  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  government,  and  the  support  of  the  moneyed  interest,  obtained  a 
decided  majority  in  the  new  house  of  commons.  The  elections  went  gene¬ 
rally  in  their  favour,  notwithstanding  the  clamour  raised  by  the  tories  of  the 
danger  of  the  church,  and  the  growth  of  presbyterianism.  Both  houses  now 
passed  a  vote,  that  the  church  was  in  a  safe  and  flourishing  condition,  and 
that  whoever  should  suggest  that  the  established  religion  was  in  danger,  was 
an  enemy  to  the  queen,  the  church,  and  the  kingdom.  They  also,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  the  tories,  already  mortified  by  the  foregoing  vote,  repealed 
two  severe  laws  against  the  commerce  and  people  of  Scotland,  in  order  to 
induce  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom  to  settle  the  crown  on  the  house  of 
Hanover,  as  well  as  to  listen  to  proposals  for  a  treaty  of  union  with  Eng¬ 
land  ;(1)  measures  highly  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  both  kingdoms,  and 
essential  to  the  security  of  the  Protestant  succession. 

While  the  English  parliament  was  taking  these  prudent  steps  for  securing 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  for  prosecuting  the  war  with  vigour, 
France  was  not  only  depressed  by  external  misfortunes,  but  distracted  by 
internal  commotions.  Though  the  Hugonots  were  chiefly  exterminated,  or 
induced,  from  motives  of  fear  or  interest,  to  conform  to  the  established  reli¬ 
gion,  by  the  rewards  that  were  held  out  to  them,  and  the  severe  persecution 
which  they  had  suffered,  both  before  and  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  yet  many  of  them  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Cevennes,  a  mountainous 
country  in  the  south  of  France,  where  they  led  a  savage  life  along  with  the 
rude  natives,  under  the  name  of  Camisards,  and  enjoyed  their  religion  in  a 
state  of  barbarity.  Like  zealots  of  all  sects,  when  ignorant  and  persecuted, 
they  believed  themselves  to  be  the  peculiar  favourites  of  heaven,  and  laid  claim 
to  the  highest  gifts  of  inspiration.  They  had  their  prophets  and  prophetesses, 
who  assumed  absolute  authority  over  them,  and  are  said  to  have  excited  them 
to  the  most  atrocious  cruelties,  both  against  the  Catholics  and  the  refractory 
part  of  their  ownsect.(2) 

At  length,  encouraged  by  these  visionaries,  by  their  increasing  numbers, 
and  by  the  promises  of  the  confederates,  the  Camisards,  on  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war,  in  1701,  began  to  mingle  politics  with  their  religion.  They 
demanded  “  liberty  of  conscience,  and  an  exemption  from  taxes !”  and  took 
arms  to  support  their  pretensions.  Several  generals  were  sent  against  them, 
with  various  success,  and  among  others  the  celebrated  mareschal  Villars ; 
who,  after  making  them  sensible  of  his  power,  entered  into  treaty  with  them, 
in  1704.  But  they,  suspecting  the  sincerity  of  the  court,  broke  off  the  nego¬ 
tiation,  when  it  was  almost  finished ;  and  Villars  being  recalled,  in  order  to 
enter  on  a  more  important  scene  of  action,  the  duke  of  Berwick  was  de¬ 
spatched  against  them,  on  his  return  from  Spain.  As  severity  was  now  be¬ 
come  as  necessary  as  it  was  formerly  impolitic,  the  duke  exercised  it  without 
reserve,  and  soon  reduced  the  Camisards  to  obedience. (3) 

(1}  Journals,  1705.  Burnet,  book  vii. 

(2)  Duke  of  Berwick’s  Mem.  vol.  i.  “  I  have  heard  mareschal  Villars  relate,”  says  Voltaire,  “that, 

asking  Cavalier,  the  most  considerable  of  their  chiefs,  how,  at  his  years,  being  little  above  twenty,  he 
could  acquire  so  much  authority  over  a  headstrong  undisciplined  rabble  1  he  replied,  that  whenever  they 
refused  to  obey,  his  prophetess  (known  among  them  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Jl/ary)  was  instantly  seized 
with  a  fit  of  inspiration,  and  condemned  the  refractory  to  the  punishment  of  death,  without  any  form  of  a 
trial.  And  havitig  myself,”  adds  the  historian,  “  put  the  same  question  to  Cavalier,  he  returned  the  same 
answer.”  Siecle,  chap,  xxxii.  .  .  . .  j 

(3)  For  this  severity,  the  duke  of  Berwick  makes  the  following  manly  apology :  “  Assisted  by  the  under¬ 
standing  and  advice  of  M.  de  Basville,  one  of  the  most  sensible  men  in  France,  I  made  it  my  business  to 
prevent  every  thing  that  might  tend  to  excite  commotions;  and  declared,  that  I  came  neither  as  a 
cutor  nof  a  missionary,  but  with  a  resolution  to  do  equal  justice  to  every  one;  to  protect  all  who  should 
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Lewis  XIV.,  although  destitute  of  that  superior  magnanimity  which  is 
never  vainly  elated,  and  which  can  calmly  look  down  on  the  highest  success, 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  that  Christian  fortitude  which  enables  the 
soul  to  bear  misfortunes  with  composure  and  resignation.  Though  accus¬ 
tomed  to  victory,  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the  ruin  of  his  army  at 
Blenheim,  without  any  marks  of  confusion,  and  took  the  most  vigorous  steps 
for  repairing  his  loss,  as  well  as  for  checking  the  progress  of  the  victorious 
enemy.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  however,  he  found  that  he  had  been 
stripped  of  great  part  of  his  former  conquests.  But  France,  and  even  Flan¬ 
ders,  were  still  entire ;  and  as  he  understood  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
intended,  next  campaign,  to  carry  the  war,  by  the  Moselle,  into  the  heart  of 
his  dominions,  he  assembled,  on  that  side,  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  mareschal  Villars.  The  English  general,  having 
crossed  the  Moselle  and  the  Saar,  in  the  month  of  May,  passed  the  di  file  of 
Taveren,  and  advanced  to  Delft.  But  not  being  joined  by  the  prince  of 
Baden,  as  he  expected,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat:  and  so  masterly  was  the 
conduct  of  Villars,  his  antagonist,  that  he  was  not  able  to  effect  any  enterprise 
of  consequence  during  the  campaign. (1) 

Though  the  emperor  Leopold,  whose  death  made  no  change  in  the  political 
system  of  the  confederates,  was  succeeded  in  the  imperial  throne  by  his  son 
Joseph,  king  of  the  Romans,  a  prince  of  greater  vigour  and  abilities,  the 
sluggishness  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  prince  of  Baden, 
jH’evented  the  allied  army  from  making  any  progress  on  the  side  of  Flanders. 
In  Italy,  the  French  still  maintained  their  superiority.  The  duke  de  Ven- 
dome  took  Villa  Franca  and  Verue:  he  repulsed  the  imperialists,  under  prince 
Eugene,  in  attempting  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Adda,  at  the  bridge  of  Cas- 
sano,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  no  longer  able  to  keep  the  field,  was  obliged  to 
shut  himself  up  in  Turin,  without  any  prospect  of  relief. (2) 

The  confederates  were  more  fortunate  in  Spain.  The  mareschal  de  Tesse, 
after  losing  a  vast  number  of  men,  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Gibraltar ", 
and  he  had  also  the  mortification,  a  few  days  before  he  abandoned  the  enter¬ 
prise,  to  behold  a  French  fleet  that  was  come  to  his  assistance,  under  the 
famous  De  Pontis,  defeated,  and  chiefly  taken  or  destroyed,  by  an  English 
squadron,  commanded  by  sir  John  Leake.  Encouraged  by  these  favourable 
events,  the  confederates  entered  the  enemy’s  country,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Beira  and  Alantejo,  and  reduced  the  principal  places  in  the  provinces  of 
Estramadura.  In  other  quarters  they  were  still  more  successful.  An  English 
fleet,  conducted  by  sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  cari'ying  five  thousand  land  forces, 
under  the  celebrated  earl  of  Peterborough,  being  joined  at  Lisbon  by  sir 
John  Leake  and  the  Dutch  admiral  Allemonde,  and  reinforced  with  some 
troops  from  the  confederate  army  in  Portugal,  took  on  board  the  archduke, 
and  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  where  he  was  supposed  to  have  many 
friends.  Alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  such  a  formidable  force,  the  Spaniards, 
in  general,  declared  for  the  house  of  Austria.  The  fortresses  of  Lerida  and 
Tortosa  were  yielded  without  a  blow :  Barcelona,  though  furnished  with  a 
garrison  of  five  thousand  men,  under  the  duke  de  Popoli,  was  obliged  to  sur¬ 
render,  and  almost  the  whole  kingdom  of  Valencia,  as  well  as  the  province 
of  Catalonia,  submitted  to  Charles  111.(3) 

The  particulars  of  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  as  related  by  Voltaire,  are  too 
much  for  the  honour  of  this  country  to  be  omitted  by  an  English  historian. 
The  earl  of  Peterborough,  says  he,  a  man  in  every  respect  resembling  those 
imaginary  heroes  that  the  Spaniards  have  represented  in  their  romances, 
proposed  to  the  prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  to  force,  sword  in  hand,  the 

behave  themselves  as  faithful  subjects  of  the  king,  and  to  punish  with  the  utmost  rigour  those  wlic 
should  dare  to  oppose  his  authority.— I  know,”  adds  he,  “  that  attempts  have  been  made  in  many  counuies, 
to  blacken  our  proceedings  against  these  people  ;  but  1  can  protest  as  a  man  of  honour,  that  there  rs  iic 
sort  of  crimes  of  which  the  Camisards  had  itot  been  guilty.  To  rebellion,  sacrilege,  murder,  theft,  and 
liceirtiousness,  they  joined  the  most  unheard-of  cruelties ;  so  far  even  as  to  have  priests  broiled,  to  rip  ouj 

the  bowels  of  pregnant  women,  and  to  roast  their  children!”  Jl/cm.  vol.  i. 

(1)  Burnet.  Voltaire.  Henault.  ... 

(3)  Burnet,  book  vii.  Mm.  de  Jfaailles,  tom.  ii. 
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intrenchments  tndt  covered  fort  Mountjouy  and  the  town,  The  enterprise 
was  accordingly  executed  with  success ;  but  with  the  loss  of  the  brave  prince 
of  Hesse,  who  was  killed  in  the  attack.  The  garrison,  however,  still  held 
out ;  when  a  bomb,  directed  at  Mountjouy,  happening  to  enter  the  powder- 
magazine,  it  blew  up  with  a  terrible  explosion,  and  the  fort  instantly  surren¬ 
dered.  The  town  soon  after  offered  to  capitulate ;  and  the  duke  de  Popoli, 
the  governor,  came  to  the  gate,  in  order  to  adjust  the  articles  with  Peter¬ 
borough.  But  before  they  were  signed,  tumultuous  shouts  were  heard, 
“You  betray  us!”  exclaimed  Popoli.  “While  we,  with  honour  and  sin¬ 
cerity,  are  here  treating  with  you,  your  troops  have  entered  the  town  by  the 
ramparts,  and  are  murdering,  plundering,  and  committing  every  species  of 
violence.” 

“You  are  mistaken,”  replied  Peterborough: — “These  must  be  the  troops 
of  the  prince  of  Darmstadt.  There  is  only  one  expedient  left  to  save  your 
town;  allow  me  freely  to  enter  it  with  my  Englishmen.  I  will  soon  make 
all  quiet,  and  come  back  to  conclude  the  capitulation.”  These  words  he 
uttered  with  an  air  of  dignity  and  truth,  which,  joined  to  a  sense  of  present 
danger,  induced  the  governor  to  comply.  Attended  by  some  of  his  officers, 
he  hastened  into  the  streets,  where  the  licentious  soldiery,  but  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  Germans  and  Catalans,  were  pillaging  the  houses  of  the  principal 
inhabitants.  He  drove  them  from  their  prey:  he  obliged  them  to  give  up 
even  the  booty  they  had  seized ;  and  he  happily  rescued  from  their  hands  the 
dutchess  de  Popoli,  when  on  the  point  of  being  dishonoured,  and  restored 
her  to  her  husband.(l)  In  a  word,  after  having  quelled  every  appearance  of 
disorder  in  the  town,  he  returned  to  the  gate,  and  finished  the  capitulation 
with  the  governor,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  Spaniards,  at  finding  so 
much  honour  and  generosity  in  a  people  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  accus 
tomed  to  consider  only  as  merciless  heretics.(2) 

These  acquisitions,  and  splendid  achievements  in  Spain,  so  flattering  to 
the  pride  of  the  English  nation,  made  the  people,  and  even  the  parliament, 
eager  to  prosecute  the  war,  notwithstanding  the  small  success  in  other  quar¬ 
ters.  Nor  was  the  house  of  Bourbon  less  disposed  to  vigorous  measures. 
The  check  given  to  the  confederates  on  the  Moselle,  joined  to  the  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  French  arms  in  Italy,  having  elated  anew  the  spirit  of  Lewis 
XIV.,  he  rashly  resolved,  during  the  ensuing  campaign,  to  act  offensively  in 
the  Low  Countries ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  should  strip  the  duke  of  Savoy 
of  his  dominions,  support  his  grandson  in  Spain,  and  maintain  an  army  in 
Germany.  And  to  all  these  attempts  he  was  perhaps  equal,  had  the  abilities 
of  his  generals  been  adequate  to  the  number  and  the  valour  of  his  troops. 
His  hopes  in  regard  to  Savoy,  at  least,  were  by  no  means  presumptuous. 
The  duke  of  Berwick  had  taken  Nice  in  the  beginning  of  the  year;  and 
Vendome  having  defeated  the  imperialists  at  Calcinate,  in  the  month  of 
April,  ordered  Turin  to  be  invested.  On  the  side  of  Germany,  mareschal 
Villars  justified  the  confidence  of  his  master,  by  driving  the  prince  of  Baden 
before  him ;  and  had  not  his  army  been  weakened  by  detatchments,  in  order 
to  supply  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  misconduct  of  other  commanders, 
he  might  have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  empire.(3)  The  ardour  of 
mareschal  Villeroy,  in  Flanders,  led  the  way  to  the  future  misfortunes  of 
Lewis. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough,  having  made  every  preparation  for  a  vigorous 
campaign,  joined  the  united  army  of  England  and  Holland,  between  Broch* 
loen  and  Grosswaren,  on  the  20th  of  May.  Mareschal  Villeroy,  with  a  supe¬ 
rior  army,  had  advanced  to  Tirlemont ;  and,  ambitious  of  entering  the  lists 
with  Marlborough,  he  precipitately  pushed  forward  to  Ramillies.  On  gaining 
the  heights,  where  rises  the  Little  Geete,  he  perceived  the  allies  in  full  march 
towards  him,  and  immediately  formed  his  army  in  order  of  battle.  The 

(1)  SUcle,  chap.  lix. 

(2)  Id.  ibid.  Burnet  mentions  this  tumult,  but  in  a  manner  somewhat  different.  (Hist  Own  Timet, 
book  vii.)  He  was  no  friend  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough. 

31  Bane,  Hist.  d’.IUemagni,  tom.  X.  Voltaire,  SiVds,  chap.  xU.  Barnet,  booh  vii. 
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Geete,  and  an  impassable  morass  running  along  its  banks,  covered  his  left 
wing,  and  prevented  it  alike  from  being  attacked  and  from  charging  the  ene¬ 
my :  the  village  of  Ramillies,  situated  in  a  plain  near  the  source  of  the  Geete, 
was  opposed  before  his  centre,  which  consisted  entirely  of  infantry ;  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Tavieres,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mehaign,  covered  his  right  wing ;  and 
an  open  and  level  space,  between  Tavieres  and  Ramillies,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length,  was  filled  with  a  hundred  squadrons  of  horse. (1) 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  French  forces  in  the  battle  of  Ramillies, 
and  such  the  ground  on  which  it  was  fought.  Marlborough,  perceiving  the 
defects  of  that  disposition,  ordered  a  feigned  attack  to  be  made  on  the  left 
wing  of  the  enemy :  and  although  this  was  utterly  impracticable,  it  served 
to  confuse  Villeroy,  and  to  prevent  him  from  bringing  the  troops  of  that  wing 
to  support  his  centre,  on  which  the  English  general  fell  with  all  the  foot  that 
composed  his  own.  The  Dutch  infantry,  under  Auverqiierque,  attacked  at 
the  same  time  the  enemy’s  right  wing.  But  the  French  still  making  a  gallant 
resistance,  Marlborough  ordered  all  his  cavalry  to  advance  to  the  charge ; 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  the  whole  centre  of  the  enemy  was  broken 
and  routed.  The  right  wing  also  gave  way  before  the  Dutch,  and  confusion, 
slaughter,  and  flight  every  where  prevailed. (2)  A  complete  victory  remained 
to  the  allies,  who  took  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  military  trophies,  and  a  great  quantity  of  baggage,  with  the  loss  of 
little  more  than  two  thousand  men,  while  the  French  lost  near  twenty 
thousand. (3) 

The  total  conquest  of  Brabant,  and  almost  all  Spanish  Flanders,  was  the 
immediate  consequence  of  this  victory.  Louvain,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent, 
Oudenarde,  and  other  places  surrendered  at  discretion.  Ostend,  so  famous 
for  its  long  siege  in  the  last  century,  put  the  first  stop  to  the  progress  of  the 
confederates.  It  was  forced,  however,  to  capitulate,  after  a  siege  of  ten  days. 
Even  Menin,  fortified  according  to  the  most  perfect  rules  of  art,  and  defended 
by  a  garrison  of  six  thousand  men,  surrendered  in  three  weeks,  and  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  campaign  were  concluded  with  the  taking  of  Ath  and  Dender- 
monde,  the  French  not  daring  to  attempt  their  relief.(4) 

The  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Ramillies  M  ere  not  confined  to  Flan-  ' 
ders  ;  they  extended  even  to  Italy,  where  Lewis  XIV.  hoped  the  taking  of 
Turin  would  afford  some  consolation  for  his  losses  in  other  quarters.  The 
siege  of  this  large  and  important  city  was  committed  to  the  duke  de  Feuillade, 
son-in-law  to  Chamillard,  the  minister  for  war,  who  furnished  him  with 
every  thing  that  could  possibly  contribute  to  render  ^uch  an  undertaking 
successful;  with  one  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  battering  cannon;  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  bullets ;  one  hundred  and  six  thousand  cartouches 
of  one  sort,  and  three  hundred  thousand  of  another ;  twenty-one  thousand 
bombs ;  twenty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  grenades ;  fifteen  thousand 
bags  of  earth ;  thirty  thousand  instruments  for  pioneering,  and  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  powder;  besides  avast  quantity  of  lead, 
iron,  tin,  ropes,  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  every  thing  requisite  for  miners. (5) 

The  preparations,  in  a  word,  were  such  as  startle  the  imagination ;  and  Feuil- 
lade,  being  a  man  of  courage  and  activity,  conducted  the  operations  with 
vigour,  but  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  art.  Having  begun  the  attack  on  the 
strongest  side,  and  neglected  to  surround  the  whole  tOM-n,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  could  send  supplies,  both  of  men  and  provisions,  to  the  garrison; 
so  that  all  the  ardour  which  he  showed,  in  many  repeated  assaults,  served' 
only  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  besiegers.(6)  The  place,  however,  must 
at  length  have  been  taken,  notwithstanding  the  blunders  of  Feuillade,  but  for 
one  of  those  great  events  on  which  depend  the  fate  of  nations. 

Prince  Eugene  was  so  situated,  that  it  was  thought  he  could  not  advance 
to  succour  Turin.  He  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Adige ;  and  as  that  river 
on  the  west  Side  was  fortified  with  a  long  chain  of  intrenchments,  the  pas- 


tl)  Mm.  iu  Marq.  de  Fmquieres. 

(3)  Burnet,  book  vii.  Voltaire,  Siide.,  chap.  xix. 
(5)  Voltaire,  Siide,  chap.  xi.x. 


(2)  Ibid. 

(4)  Voltaire,  ubi  sup. 
(6)  Id.  ibid. 
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sage  seemed  impracticable.  The  besiegers  consisted  of  forty-six  squadrons 
and  a  hundred  battalions.  Vendome,  in  order  to  favour  their  operations, 
remained  stationed  on  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  from  the  13th  of  May  to  the 
30th  of  June.  He  had  with  him  seventy  battalions  and  sixty  squadrons  ;  and, 
with  this  force,  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  should  be  able  to  obstruct  the  approach 
of  prince  Eugene. 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  affairs  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  Italy,  Veii- 
dome  was  recalled,  to  collect  the  broken  remains  of  Villeroy’s  army  in 
Flanders ;  and,  if  possible,  to  stem  the  tide  of  misfortune  in  that  quarter. 
Before  his  departure,  however,  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  prevent  prince 
Eugene  from  passing  the  Adige,  and  even  the  Po.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
chief  command  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  nephew  to  Lewis  XIV.,  assisted  by 
the  mareschal  de  Marsin,  and  other  experienced  officers.  As  pi'ince  Eugene 
had  passed  the  Po,  in  spite  of  Vendome,  he  crossed  the  Tenaro,  in  sight  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans.  He  took  Carpi,  Correggio,  and  Reggio ;  and  having 
stolen  a  march  upon  the  French,  he  was  joined,  near  Asti,  by  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  who,  not  choosing  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  capital,  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  valleys  of  Lucerne,  among  his  Protestant  subjects,  the  Vaudois,  and 
occasionally  annoyed  the  besiegers  with  a  small  body  of  cavalry.(l) 

Nothing  now  remained  for  the  duke  of  Orleans  but  to  join  Feuillade  at  the 
camp  before  Tuvin.  Prince  Eugene  followed  him  thither,  with  all  expedition, 
determined  to  raise  the  siege.  It  therefore  became  necessary  for  the  French 
now  to  resolve,  whether  they  should  wait  for  the  enemy  in  their  lines,  or 
march  out  and  meet  him  in  the  field.  A  council  of  war  was  accordingly 
called,  consisting  of  the  mareschal  de  Marsin,  the  due  de  Feuillade,  Alber- 
gotti,  St.  Fi’emont,  and  other  lieutenant-generals.  “  If  we  remain  in  our 
lines,”  said  the  duke  of  Orleans,  “  we  shall  certainly  be  defeated.  They  are 
fifty  miles  in  extent ;  and  our  numbers,  though  great,  are  not  sufficient  to 
defend  them.  The  Doria,  which  runs  through  our  camp,  will  prevent  our 
troops  from  speedily  succouring  each  other.  And,  in  waiting  for  an  attack, 
the  French  lose  one  of  their  greatest  advantages ;  that  vehemence,  and  those 
first  movements  of  ardour,  which  so  often  determine  the  events  of  war.  It 
is  therefore  my  opinion,  we  ought  to  march  against  the  enemy.”  All  the 
lieutenant-generals,  with  one  voice,  replied,  “  Let  us  march !”  but  the  mare¬ 
schal  de  Marsin  produced  an  order,  signed  by  the  king,  commanding  them 
not  to  offer,  but  to  wait  for  battle. (2) 

That  order,  with  which  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  obliged  to  comply,  hurt 
his  pride,  and  confused  the  measures  of  the  French  generals  ;  who,  being  of 
different  opinions,  disputed  long,  without  coming  to  any  fixed  determination 
how  to  act.  Meanwhile,  prince  Eugene,  having  made  his  dispositions,  fell 
suddenly  on  their  intrenchmeiits ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  struggle  of  two 
hours,  entered  their  camp,  drove  them  from  all  their  posts,  and  took  their 
cannon,  baggage,  ammunition,  and  military  chest.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was 
slightly  wounded,  and  the  mareschal  de  Marsin  mortally.  The  whole  French 
army  was  routed  and  dispersed  ;  and,  although  the  number  of  the  killed  did 
not  exceed  three  thousand,  such  was  the  terror  of  the  fugitives,  that  they 
retreated  immediately  towards  Pignerol,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  into 
Dauphiny  :(3)  so  that  the  house  of  Bourbon  lost,  at  one  blow,  the  dutchies  of 
Milan  and  Mantua,  the  principality  of  Piedmont,  and  eventually  the  kingdom 
of  Naples. 

The  confederates,  notwithstanding  some  unfavourable  circumstances,  were 
no  less  successful  in  Spain.  The  archduke  Charles  having  established  him¬ 
self  in  that  kingdom,  during  the  winter,  by  the  assistance  of  the  English 
troops,  under  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  Philip  V.  and  the  mareschal  de  Tesse 
advanced  against  him  in  the  spring,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men ; 
and  obliged  him  to  take  shelter  in  Barcelona,  which  they  besieged,  while  the 

(1)  Voltaire,  ubi  sup.  Burnet,  book  vii. 

(2)  Id.  ibid.  It  was  this  timidity  of  the  court  of  Versailles  which  made  prince  Eugene  say,  in  a  compli¬ 

mentary  letter  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  that  he  “  felt  the  effects  of  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  even  its 
Italy.”  Burnet,  book  vii.  (3)  Burnet.  Voltaire.  Fouquieres.  Henault. 
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count  de  Toulouse,  with  a  French  fleet,  blocked  it  up  by  sea.  Fort  Mount- 
jouy  was  taken ;  and  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  preparing  for  the  assault 
of  the  town,  a  practicable  breach  being  already  made,  when  sir  John  Leake, 
with  a  superior  fleet,  appearing  on  the  coast,  the  count  de  Toulouse  judged 
it  prudent  to  retire  in  the  night.  A  reinforcement  was  thrown  into  the  pla^ ; 
and  Philip  V.  and  the  mareschal  de  Tesse  raised  the  siege  with  the  utmost 
precipitation  and  disorder,  leaving  behind  them  their  cannon,  their  provisions, 
and  their  implements  of  war,  with  all  their  sick  and  wounded  men.(l)  This 
disorder  was  partly  occasioned  by  an  almost  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
happened  as  they  were  marching  olT,  and  completed  the  confusion  of  the 
superstitious  Spaniards. (2) 

While  Philip  V.  was  returning  in  disgrace  to  his  capital,  with  his  broken 
and  ruined  army,  the  English  and  Portuguese,  having  entered  Estramadura 
with  forty  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Galway,  and  the 
marquis  de  las  Minas,  made  themselves  masters  of  Alcantara,  Ciudad-Rod- 
rigo,  Salamanca,  and  the  port  of  Espinar.  And  the  duke  of  Berwick,  who 
was  again  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  Spain,  being  too  weak  to  obstruct 
their  progress,  they  directed  their  march,  and  penetrated  without  resistance, 
to  Madrid.  Philip  was  obliged  to  remove,  with  his  court,  to  Burgos  :  and 
the  English  and  Portuguese,  on  the  same  day  that  they  entered  his  capital  in 
triumph,  received  intelligence,  that  the  count  de  Santa  Cruz  had  delivered 
Carthagena  and  the  galleys  into  their  hands. 

The  archduke  was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain,  under  the  name  of  Charles 
III.,  and  had  he  advanced  immediately  to  the  seat  of  power,  the  Spanish 
crown  would  have  been  transferred  for  ever  from  the  house  of  Bourbon.  But 
he  loitered  unaccountably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barcelona,  while  the 
English  and  Portuguese  dissolved  in  sloth  and  debauchery  at  Madrid.  In  the 
mean  time,  Philip  V.  having  collected  a  superior  army,  Galway  and  las  Minas 
were  forced  to  quit  that  city.  The  duke  of  Berwick  hung  close  on  their  rear, 
and  gained  some  advantages  over  them  ;  yet  they,  having  effected  a  junction 
with  the  earl  of  Peterborough  and  the  archduke,  passed  safely  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Valencia,  and  disposed  their  quarters  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover 
the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  and  preserve,  at  the  same  time,  a 
free  entrance  into  Castile.  Carthagena,  however,  was  retaken  before  the 
close  of  the  campaign.  But  that  loss  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  islands  of  Majorca  and  Ivica,  which  the  English  fleet,  under  sir 
John  Leake,  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Charles  111.(3) 

During  these  important  transactions  in  the  south  and  west  of  Europe,  the 
affairs  of  the  north  and  east  had  undergone  a  considerable  change.  The 
progress  of  that  revolution  it  must  now  be  our  business  to  trace ;  as  it  began, 
about  this  time,  to  threaten  the  confederates  by  its  consequences. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  agreeable  to  that  resolution  which  he  had  formed 
of  dethroning  the  king  of  Poland,  by  means  of  the  discontents  of  his  own 
subjects,  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence  with  Rajousky,  the  cardinal 
primate,  who  was  active  in  rousing  the  jealousy  of  the  nobles  ;  so  that  Au¬ 
gustus  11.  found,  on  calling  a  diet,  which  broke  up  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
in  February,  1702,  that  the  malecontents  composed  the  majority  of  that 
assembly.  The  senate  was  not  more  loyally  disposed.  Willing,  therefore, 
to  humble  himself  before  the  Swedish  monarch,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
insolent  demands  of  his  factious  subjects,  Augustus  attempted  secretly  to 
treat  with  that  prince.  But  Charles,  suspecting  his  design,  and  still  burnino- 
with  revenge,  obstinately  refused  to  see  the  countess  of  Koningsmark,  a  Swe¬ 
dish  lady,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  negotiation,  while  he  received  with  the 
highest  marks  of  respect  an  embassy  from  the  senate.  He  assured  the 
deputies,  that  he  took  arms  against  Augustus  and  the  Saxons,  not  against  the 
Poles,  whom  he  should  ever  esteem  his  friends  and  allies.  But  instead  of 

(n  Mem.  dt  J^oailUs,  iom.u.  Burnet,  book  vii.  Duke  of  Berwick’s  vol.  i. 

(S)  Burnet,  ubi  sup. 

(3)  Mem.  de  .Voailles,  tom.  ii  Burnet,  book  vii.  Duke  of  Berwick’s  Mem.  vol.  i. 
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agreeing  to  a  conference,  as  they  proposed,  he  only  told  them  bluntly,  that 
he  would  confer  with  them  at  Warsaw.(l) 

Charles  accordingly  marched  towards  that  capital,  which  opened  its  gates 
to  him  on  the  first  summons.  The  Polish  nobility  had  chiefly  retired  to  their 
country  seats,  and  the  king  to  Cracow.  While  Augustus  was  there  assem- 
blino-  his  forces,  the  cardinal-primate,  whose  treachery  was  yet  undiscovered, 
appeared  among  the  few  persons  of  distinction  who  still  adhered  to  their 
sovereign,  and  intimated  to  him,  that  the  king  of  Sweden  was  believed  to  be 
very  well  inclined  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation ;  and  he  humbly 
beo-ged  leave  to  wait  on  the  terrible  warrior  for  that  purpose.  His  insidious 
offer  was  accepted,  and  he  and  count  Leczinski  had  an  audience  of  Charles 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw.  They  found  the  Swedish  monarch  clad 
in  a  coat  of  coarse  blue  cloth,  with  brass  buttons,  large  jack-boots,  and  buck¬ 
skin  gloves  that  reached  to  his  elbows.  After  they  had  talked  together, 
standing,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Charles  put  an  end  to  the  conference, 
by  saying  aloud,  “  I  will  never  grant  the  Poles  peace,  till  they  have  elected  a 
new  king  !”(2)  The  primate,  who  expected  such  a  declaration,  ordered  it  to 
be  notified  to  all  the  palatines ;  assuring  them,  that  it  gave  him  great  concern, 
but  representing,  at  the  same  time,  the  absolute  necessity  of  complying  with 
the  request  of  the  conquering  Swede.  v  •  u 

Augustus,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  saw  that  he  must  either  relinquish 
his  crown,  or  resolve  to  preserve  it  by  force  of  arms  :  and  he  took  the  most 
vigorous  measures  for  appealing  to  the  decision  of  the  sword.  Having 
strengthened  his  Saxon  guards,  on  which  he  placed  his  chief  dependence,  with 
the  succours  of  the  nobility  of  the  palatinate  of  Cracow,  who  still  remained 
faithful  to  him,  and  also  with  that  body  of  Polish  troops  which  bore  the  name 
of  the  army  of  the  crovcn,  he  marched  in  quest  of  the  king  of  Sweden.  Nor 
was  he  long  in  meeting  with  his  antagonist,  that  prince  having  already  taken 
the  field  with  the  same  hostile  views.  The  contending  kings  met  in  a  spa¬ 
cious  plain  near  Glissaw,  between  Warsaw  and  Cracow.  Augustus  led  about 
twenty-four  thousand  men,  Charles  little  above  half  that  number,  yet  he 
advanced  to  the  charge  with  intrepidity ;  and  although  the  king  of  Poland 
performed  every  thing  that  could  be  expected  from  a  gallant  prince  fighting 
for  his  crown,  he  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Thrice  did  he  rally  his 
troops  in  person,  and  attempt  to  restore  the  battle,  but  in  vain ;  all  his  efforts 
were  fruitless.  The  Saxons  only  could  be  said  to  fight  for  him.  The  Poles, 
who  formed  his  right  wing,  gave  ground  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement. 
Some  fled  through  fear,  others  from  disaffection.  The  valour  and  good 
fortune  of  Charles  prevailed.  He  gained  a  complete  victory,  with  all  the 
honours  that  could  attend  it :  he  took  possession  of  the  enemy’s  camp ;  and 
their  baggage,  their  cannon,  and  even  the  military  chest  of  Augustus  fell  into 

his  hands. (3)  ^  ,  tt 

The  king  of  Sweden  halted  not  a  moment  on  the  field  of  battle.  He 
directed  his  march  instantly  to  Cracow,  which  surrendered  without  firing  a 
gun.  Determined  still  to  pursue  Augustus,  in  order  to  prevent  his  assembling 
a  new  army,  Charles  quickly  left  that  city  :  but  his  thigh-bone  being  broken 
soon  after,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  his  horse,  he  was  confined  to  his  bed 
for  six  weeks.  During  this  interval  of  repose,  the  king  of  Poland  assembled 
a  diet  at  Lublin ;  where,  by  his  affability,  engaging  manner,  and  fine  accom¬ 
plishments,  he  in  a  great  measure  recovered  the  affections  of  his  subjects. 
All  the  palatines  swore  that  they  would  continue  faithful  to  their  sovereign. 
They  agreed  to  maintain  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  for  his  defence  ;  and 
they  resolved,  that  forty  days  should  be  allowed  the  king  of  Sweden  finally 
to  determine  whether  he  was  disposed  to  peace  or  war.(4) 

Before  the  expiration  of  that  term,  Charles  being  able  to  go  abroad,  over¬ 
turned  all  the  resolutions  of  the  diet  at  Lublin,  by  one  assembled  at  Warsaw. 
Meanwhile,  having  received  a  strong  reinforcement  from  Pomerania,  he 


(1 )  Vollaire,  History  of  Charles  XII. 

^3)  Partlienay,  Hisf.  Poios-- lib.  iv.  Voltaire,  C’a  ts  XII. 


(2)  Id. ibid. 

(4;  Voltaire,  ubi  sup. 
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marched  against  the  remains  of  the  Saxon  army,  which  he  had  defeated  at 
Glissaw,  and  which  had  been  collected  and  recruited  during  his  confinement. 
He  came  up  with  the  enemy  on  the  first  of  May,  1703,  at  a  place  named  Pul- 
tausk.  General  Stenau  commanded  the  Saxons,  who  amounted  to  ten  thou¬ 
sand  men.  The  Swedes  consisted  only  of  an  equal  number;  yet  so  great 
was  the  terror  struck  by  the  arms  of  Charles,  that  one-half  of  the  enemy  fled 
at  his  approach,  and  the  rest  were  soon  routed  and  dispersed.  Augustus 
himself  retired  to  Thorn,  an  ancient  city  on  the  Vistula,  in  Polish  Prussia. 
Charles  followed  him,  and  besieged  the  place,  which  surrendered  within  a 
month ;  but  the  king  of  Poland  had  found  means,  before  it  was  regularly 
invested,  to  escape  into  Saxony.(l) 

The  diet  at  Warsaw,  through  the  intrigues  of  the  cardinal-primate,  now 
declared,  “  That  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  was  incapable  of  wearing  the 
crown  of  Poland and  all  the  members,  with  one  voice,  pronounced  the 
throne  to  be  vacant,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1704.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  king  of  Sweden,  and  the  wish  of  the  diet,  to  raise  to  the  throne  James 
Sobieski,  eldest  son  of  the  late  king ;  but  that  prince  being  taken  prisoner, 
together  with  his  second  brother,  Constantine,  while  hunting  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Breslaw,  in  Silesia,  by  a  party  of  the  Saxon  dragoons,  the  crown 
of  Poland  was  offered  to  a  younger  brother,  named  Alexander,  who  rejected 
it  with  a  generosity  perhaps  unexampled  in  history.  Nothing,  he  said,  should 
ever  induce  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  misfortune  of  his  elder  brothers  ; 
and  he  entreated  Charles  to  employ  his  victorious  arms,  in  restoring  liberty 
to  the  unhappy  captives.(2) 

This  refusal,  and  the  misfortune  which  led  to  it,  having  disconcerted  the 
measures  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  his  minister,  count  Piper,  who  was  as 
great  a  politician  as  his  master  was  a  warrior,  advised  Charles  to  take  the 
crown  of  Poland  to  himself.  He  represented  how  easy  it  would  be  to  accom¬ 
plish  such  a  scheme,  with  a  victorious  army,  and  a  powerful  party  in  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  already  subdued and  he  tempted  him 
with  the  title  of  “  Defender  of  the  Evangelical  Religion an  appellation  which 
flattered  the  prejudices  of  the  northern  conqueror.  What  Gustavus  Vasa 
had  effected  in  Sweden,  might  be  accomplished,  the  count  affirmed,  with  the 
greatest  facility  in  Poland  ;  the  establishment  of  the  Lutheran  religion,  and 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  people,  now  held  in  the  most  abject  slavery  by 
the  nobility  and  clergy.  Charles  acquiesced  in  the  prudent  proposal  for  s 
moment ;  but,  blinded  by  the  illusions  of  romantic  glory,  he  afterward  tolc 
his  minister,  that  he  had  more  pleasure  in  giving  away,  than  in  conquering 
kingdoms  !  He  accordingly  recommended  to  the  choice  of  the  Polish  diet, 
assembled  at  Warsaw,  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  palatine  of  Posnania,  whawas 
immediately  raised  to  the  throne. (3) 

What  time  Charles  Xll.  was  thus  imposing  a  king  on  the  vanquished  Poler 
and  the  Danish  monarch  durst  not  presume  to  create  him  any  disturbance 
while  the  new  king  of  Prussia  courted  his  friendship,  and  his  antagonis*, 
Augustus  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  the  czar 
Peter  was  growing  every  day  more  formidable.  Though  he  had  given  the 
king  of  Poland  but  little  immediate  assistance,  he  had  made  a  powerful  diver¬ 
sion  in  Ingria ;  and  was  now  not  only  become  a  good  soldier  himself,  but 
had  instructed  his  subjects  in  the  art  of  war.  He  had  able  engineers,  well 
served  artillery,  and  experienced  officers  ;  discipline  was  established  among 
his  troops ;  and  he  had  acquired  the  great  secret  of  subsisting  his  armies'! 
In  consequence  of  these  improvements,  he  took  Narva  bv  assault,  on  the  21st 
of  August,  1704,  after  a  regular  siege,  during  which  he  had  prevented  it  from 
receiving  any  sucimurs,  either  by  sea  or  land.  Nor  was  this  his  only  glory. 
The  Russians  were  no  sooner  masters  of  the  city,  than  they  began  to  pillage 
it,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  the  most  enormous  barbarities.  The  czar 
flew  from  place  to  place,  to  stop  the  plunder  and  carnage;  and  having  killed 
two  soldiers  who  refused  to  obey  his  orders,  he  entered  the  town-house,  and 


^  i,  (1)  Partlt.  But.  Foloif.  Ub.  v. 


(8)  Id.  Ibid. 

X2 


(3)  Voltaire,  Bitt.  Otarkt  XII.  Hr.  iil. 
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laying’  his  sword,  yet  reeking  "wnth  gore,  upon  the  table,  said  to  the  magis¬ 
trates,  “  This  weapon  is  not  stained  with  the  blood  of  your  fellow-citizens, 
but  with  that  of  my  own  people,  which  I  have  shed  to  save  your  lives.”(l) 

Had  Peter  always  paid  the  same  attention  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  his 
character  would  have  stood  fairer  in  the  annals  of  history ;  and  for  his  honour  it 
must  be  recorded,  that  at  the  same  time  he  was  thus  saving  one  city  from  destruc¬ 
tion,  he  was  employed  in  erecting  another,  not  far  from  Narva,  in  the  heart 
of  his  new  conquests ;  namely,  Petersburg,  which  he  afterward  made  the 
place  of  his  residence,  and  the  centre  of  his  trade.  That  city  is  situated  be¬ 
tween  Finland  and  Ingria,  in  a  m-arshy  island,  around  which  the  Neva  divides 
itself  into  several  branches,  before  it  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Finland. 

This  desert  and  uncultivated  island,  which,  during  the  short  summer  in 
those  regions,  was  only  a  heap  of  mud,  and  in  winter  a  frozen  pool,  into 
which  there  was  no  entrance  on  the  land  side,  but  through  pathless  forests 
and  deep  morasses,  and  which  had  been  the  haunt  of  wolves  and  bears,  was 
filled,  in  1703,  with  above  three  hundred  thousand  men,  whom  the  czar  brought 
thither  from  other  parts  of  his  dominions.  The  peasants  of  Astracan,  and 
those  who  dwelt  on  the  frontiers  of  China,  were  transported  to  Petersburg : 
and  the  czar  was  obliged  to  clear  forests,  to  make  roads,  to  drain  marshes,  and 
to  raise  mounds  before  they  could  lay  the  foundations  of  his  future  capital. 
The  whole  was  a  violence  upon  nature.  Peter  was  determined  to  people  a 
country,  that  did  not  seem  designed  for  the  habitation  of  men  ;  and  neither 
the  inundation  that  demolished  his  works,  nor  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  nor  the 
ignorance  of  the  workmen,  nor  even  the  mortality  which  carried  off  near 
two  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  beginning  of  the  undertaking,  could  divert 
him  from  his  purpose.  By  a  proper  distribution  of  favours,  he  drew  many 
strangers  to  the  new  city;  bestowing  lands  upon  some,  houses  upon  others, 
and  encouraging,  by  the  most  liberal  rewards,  artists  of  every  description 
Above  all,  he  rendered  it  proof  against  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  enemies  ;  so 
that  the  Swedish  generals,  who  frequently  beat  his  troops,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  see,  were  never  able  to  hurt  this  infant  establishment.  Peters¬ 
burg  remained  in  perfect  security  amid  the  destructive  war  by  which  it  was 
surrounded. (2)  ... 

While  the  czar  was  employed  in  erecting  a  new  capital,  and  in  creating,  as 
it  were,  a  new  people,  he  still  held  out  a  helping  hand  to  the  fugitive  Au¬ 
gustus,  who  had  again  found  his  way  into  Poland ;  had  retaken  Warsaw,  and 
been  obliged  a  second  time  to  abandon  it.  Peter  invited  him  to  Grodno,  in 
order  to  concert  measures  for  retrieving  his  affairs.  To  that  place  Augustus 
repaired  in  December,  1705 ;  and  being  no  longer  afraid  of  exasperating  the 
Poles,  by  the  introduction  of  foreigners  into  their  country,  as  they  had 
already  done  their  worst  against  him,  it  was  resolved  that  sixty  thousand 
Russians  should  attack  the  Swedes  in  their  late  conquests.  This  prodigious 
force  soon  entered  Poland ;  and  dividing  into  several  bodies,  laid  waste  with 
fire  and  sword  the  lands  of  all  the  palatines  who  had  declared  for  Stanislaus. 
An  army  of  Cossacks  also  entered  the  Polish  territories,  and  spread  desola¬ 
tion  on  every  side,  with  all  the  fury  of  barbarians.  And  general  Schullem- 
berg,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  passage  of  the  Oder,  in  sight  of 
the  king  of  Sweden,  and  by  a  retreat  esteemed  equal  to  a  victory,  even  by 
Charles  himself,  was  advancing  with  an  army  of  Saxons. (3) 

If  success  had  depended  upon  numbers,  the  Swedish  monarch  must  now 
have  been  crushed.  But  his  usual  good  fortune,  the  effect  of  his  active  and 
enterprising  spirit,  still  attended  him.  The  Russian  armies  were  attacked  and 
defeated  so  fast,  that  the  last  was  routed  before  it  had  heard  of  the  disaster  of 
the  first.  Nothing  could  stop  the  progress  of  the  conquering  Swedes,  or  equal 
their  celerity.  If  a  river  interposed,  they  swam  across  it;  and  Charles,  at 
the  head  of  his  cavalry,  marched  thirty  leagues  in  twenty-four  hours. (4) 

(1)  Voltaire,  chap.  xii.  HisU  Charles  XII.  Wv.  ’m.  (2)  Id.  ibid. 

(3)  Voltaire.  a?7itm.  Puffend.  Parthenay.  .  .  ,  tr  ,  ir-., 

(4)  Every  soldier  leading  a  horse  In  his  hand  to  mount  when  bis  own  was  tired.  Voltaire,  aut.  KharM 
XJI.  Uv.  ili. 
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Struck  with  terror  at  such  rapid  movements,  which  to  them  appeared  alto¬ 
gether  miraculous,  and  reduced  to  a  small  number,  by  their  various  defeats, 
the  Russians  retired  beyond  the  Boristhenes,  leaving  Augustus  to  hisfate.(l) 

In  the  mean  time,  Schullemberg,  having  repassed  the  Oder,  offered  battle 
to  mareschal  Renchild,  who  was  reckoned  the  king  of  Sweden’s  best  general, 
and  called  the  Parmenio  of  the  Alexander  of  the  North.  These  two  great 
commanders  met  on  the  13th  of  February,  1706,  at  a  place  called  Travanstad. 
Renchild  had  only  thirteen  battalions,  and  twenty-two  squadrons,  making  in 
all  about  ten  thousand  men ;  Schullemberg  had  more  than  double  that  num¬ 
ber,  yet  was  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Seven  thousand  Russians  and 
Saxons  were  killed  on  the  spot ;  eight  thousand  were  made  prisoners ;  and 
all  their  artillery,  baggage,  ammunition,  and  provisions  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.(2)  No  quarter  was  granted  to  the  Russians. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  Poland,  where,  by  reason  of  its 
desolate  state,  his  army  could  no  longer  subsist,  Charles  now  proposed  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Augustus.  He  accordingly 
directed  his  march  towards  Silesia ;  passed  the  Oder ;  entered  Saxony,  with 
twenty-four  thousand  men  ;  and,  having  laid  the  whole  countiy  under  contri¬ 
bution,  pitched  his  camp  at  Alt-Ranstadt,  near  the  plains  of  Lutzen,  rendered 
famous  by  the  memorable  victory  and  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Unable 
to  contend  with  so  powerful  an  adversary,  already  in  the  heart  of  his  donai- 
nions,  Augustus  was  under  the  necessity  of  suing  for  peace.  He  obtained  it, 
but  on  the  most  humiliating  terms ;  being  forced  to  renounce  for  ever  all  pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  to  acknowledge  Stanislaus  lawful  sove¬ 
reign  of  that  kingdom. (3)  When  his  plenipotentiaries  endeavoured  to  pro¬ 
cure  some  mitigation  of  the  rigour  of  these  conditions,  they  were  constantly 
answered  by  count  Piper,  “  Such  is  the  will  of  my  master ;  and  he  never 
alters  his  resolution  !”(4) 

The  march  of  the  king  of  Sweden  into  Germany,  his  victories  during  the 
course  of  the  war,  and  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  he  had  deposed  Au¬ 
gustus,  filled  all  Europe  with  hopes  of  his  friendship,  or  apprehensions  from 
his  power.  France  courted  his  alliance  with  an  ardour  proportioned  to  the 
distressed  state  of  her  affairs.  Offended  at  his  gross  violation  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Germanic  body,  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  showed  a  disposition  to  de¬ 
clare  him  an  enemy  of  the  empire ;  but  the  emperor  Joseph,  dreading  the 
effects  of  such  a  measure,  employed  all  his  influence  to  oppose  it,  at  the  sarne 
time  that  he  endeavoured  to  soften  any  resentment  which  it  might  excite  in 
the  breast  of  the  northern  conqueror,  by  flattering  his  pride.  Charles  was 
pleased  with  these  attentions,  without  being  swayed  by  them.  Wholly  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  great  project  of  humbling  his  other  antagonist,  the  czar  Peter, 
and  even  of  reducing  him  to  the  same  abject  condition  into  which  he  had 
already  brought  Augustus,  he  disregarded  all  the  solicitations  of  France,  and 
seemed  to  favour  the  views  of  the  emperor,  without  having  any  attachment 
to  his  interest. 

Lewis  XIV.,  thus  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  engaging  the  king  of  Sweden 
in  his  cause,  and  broken  in  spirit  by  misfortunes,  began  seriously  to  think  of 
putting  an  end  to  a  war  which  had  brought  accumulated  disgrace  upon  his 
arms,  and  the  deepest  distress  upon  his  subjects.  Having  privately  made 
some  ineffectual  applications  to  the  ministers  of  Holland,  he  resolved  publicly 
to  manifest  his  earnest  desire  of  peace;  and  ordered,  for  that  purpose,  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  to  write  letters  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  field- 
deputies  of  the  states,  proposing  a  general  congress.  As  a  proof  of  his  sin¬ 
cerity,  he  mentioned  at  once  the  sacrifices  he  was  willing  to  make.  He 
offered  all  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Italy  to  the  archduke  Charles ;  to  the 
states,  a  barrier  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  a  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  waste  made  by  the  war  in  his  territories.  In  return  for  such 
liberal  concessions,  he  demanded,  that  the  electorate  of  Bavaria  should  be 
restored  to  its  native  prince,  and  that  Philip  V.  should  be  allowed  to  possess 

(1)  Voltaire,  Hut.  Charles  XII.  liv.  ill.  (2)  Hist.  du.  JiTard,  tom.  IL  Voltaire,  ubi  Bup. 

(2)  Voltaire,  Hist.  Charles  XII  Uv.  lii.  (4)  Id.  ibid. 
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Spain  and  her  American  dominions  ;(1)  or,  in  the  lofty  language  of  the  proud 
Castilians,  Spain  and  the  Indies. (2) 

The  confederates,  by  concluding  a  peace  on  these  terms,  and  others  which 
they  might  have  dictated,  but  especially  the  perpetual  disunion  of  the  crowns 
of  France  and  Spain,  would  have  obtained  the  chief  objects  of  the  grand 
alliance ;  yet  was  the  offer,  though  surely  a  sufficient  foundation  for  entering 
upon  a  negotiation,  wantonly  rejected,  and  Europe  destined  to  remain,  for 
many  years  longer,  a  scene  of  carnage,  confusion,  and  distress,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  passions  of  a  few  ambitious  and  selfish  men.  The  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  was  fond  of  the  emoluments  as  well  as  the  glory  of  Avar:  prince 
Eugene,  besides  being  under  the  influence  of  similar  motives,  was  actuated  by 
an  implacable  resentment  against  France ;  and  the  pensionary  Heinsius,  who 
led  the  councils  of  the  states,  yielded  to  his  own  interest,  while  he  acted  in 
subserviency  to  those  two  generals.  These  were  the  three  great  springs  that 
now  directed  the  grand  alliance :  and  the  motion  communicated  by  their  joint 
impulse  was  accelerated  by  the  torrent  of  victory.  The  views  of  the  allies 
extended  with  their  successes.  Having  humbled  France,  they  aspired  at  the 
conquest  of  Spain.  It  was  accordingly  resolved,  that  no  peace  should  be 
made  with  the  house  of  Bourbon,  while  a  prince  of  that  house  continued  to 
sit  upon  the  Spanish  throne. (3) 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  were  the  objects  of  this  confederacy  in  a  great 
measure  changed;  and,  in  order  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  the  Avhole,  you 
must  consider  very  attentively  the  new  plan,  and  compare  it  with  the  original 
plan  of  the  grand  alliance,  relatively  to  the  general  interests  of  Europe,  and 
tlie  particular  interests  of  your  own  country.  You  will  then,  I  think,  be  of 
opinion,  that  the  war  was  wise  and  just  before  this  change,  because  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  that  equality  among  the  powers  of  Europe  on  which  their 
peace  and  common  prosperity  depend ;  but  that  it  was  unwise  and  unjust, 
after  this  change,  because  unnecessary  to  such  end,  and  directed  to  other  and 
contrary  ends.  After  this  change,  it  became  a  war  of  passion,  of  ambition, 
of  avarice,  and  of  private  interest,  to  which  the  general  interests  of  Europe 
were  sacrificed  so  entirely,  that  if  the  terms  insisted  on  by  the  confederates 
had  been  granted,  such  a  new  system  of  power  would  have  been  created,  as 
must  have  exposed  the  balance  of  that  power  to  deviations,  not  inferior  to 
those  which  the  war  was  originally  intended  to  prevent. (4) 

While  we  reprobate  this  ambitious  scheme,  considered  in  a  general  view, 
we  find  particular  occasion  to  lament  the  fate  of  Great  Britain  in  the  midst 

fl)  Barnet,  book  vii.  ,  .  ,  „  -  j  •  •  r 

(2)  This  mode  of  speaking  seems  to  have  been  introduced,  when  the  Spaniards  were  in  possession  of 
tile  Portuguese  settlements  in  India,  where  all  other  Europeans  were  long  considered  as  intruders;  and 
when  Spain  asserted  an  exclusive  right  to  the  whole  American  continent,  as  well  as  to  the  contiguous 
islands,  to  which  she  gave  the  name  of  the  IVest  Indies.  Hence  too,  by  a  sUll  more  ridiculous  vanity,  the 

Spanish  monarclts  still  assume  the  title  of  “  king  of  the  East  and  West  Indies.’*  .  ^  .  . 

(3i  “Ido  not  reniemher.”  says  my  lord  Bolingbroke,  any  ■parliamentary  declaration  fm  continuing 
the  'war  till  Philip  V.  should  he  dethroned,  before  the  year  1706:  and  then  such  a  declaration  was  judged 
necessary  to  second  the  resolution  of  our  ministers  and  our  allies,  in  departing  from  the  principles  ol  the 
grand  alliance,  and  in  proposing,  not  only  tlie  reduction  of  the  French,  but  the  conquest  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  as  tiie  object  of  the  war.”  {Sketch  of  the  Hist,  and  State  of  Europe.)  And,  little  faith  as  is 
placed  in  the  luslorical  testimony  of  Bolingbroke,  beseems  here  to  have  truth  on  his  side,  notwithstanding 
what  has  been  advanced  to  the  contrary  by  lord  Walpole;  who  endeavours  to  prove,  that  although  the 
king  of  England,  and  the  states-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  had  acknowledged  Philip  V.  to  be  lawful 
kin"  of  Spain,  in  virtue  of  the  will  of  his  predecessor  Charles  11.,  tlie  primary  object  of  the  grand  alliance 
was  to  deprive  him  of  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  place  upon  it  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
{Answer  to  the  latter  part  of  Lord  Bolingbroke' s  Letters  on  the  Study  of  History.)  That  such  was  tlie 
aim  of  the  imperial  family  Is  very  certain ;  but  England  and  Holland,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
show  {Let.  XX.),  refused  to  engage  for  so  much.  In  afterward  going  that  length,  they  consequently  aUered 
or  enlarged  their  plan.  What  is  farther  necessary  to  be  observed  on  this  intricate  subject,  may  be  found 
ill  the  reflections  introductory  to  the  negotiations  at  Utrecht.  (Letter  XXHI.)  'riioiigh  a  well  wisher  to 
the  cause  of  the  confederates,  I  scorn  to  conceal  their  errors  or  inconsistencies.  No  stipulation  was 
originally  made,  in  any  article  of  the  grand  alliance,  that  a  prince  of  tlie  house  of  Bourbon  slioiild  not  be 
allowed  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  or  not  possess,  together  with  that  kingdom,  the  Spanish  dominions 
in  America.  But  on  the  accession  of  Savoy  and  Portugal  to  the  grand  alliance,  the  confederates  began  to 
extend  their  views ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  successes  of  the  war,  from  1703  to  1706,  was  torined  the 
resolution,  which  made  these  observations  necessary.  j  .  ■  e 

(4)  ’Phe  emperor  Joseph,  who  died  a  few  years  after,  was  then  without  male  issue.  And  the  union  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Hungary  with  the  German  and  Italian  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
in  the  person  of  the  archduke  Charles,  supported  by  the  wealth  of  the  .American  mines,  would  have  been 
no  less  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  independent  of  the  weight  of  the  imperial  crown,  than  the 
union  of  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchies  under  Philip  V.  or  his  descendants. 
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of  triumphs  that  have  been  sounded  so  high.  Victories  that  bring  iionour  to 
the  arms,  may  bring  shame  to  the  councils  of  a  nation.  To  win  a  battle,  to 
take  a  town,  is  the  glory  of  a  commander  and  of  an  army.  Of  this  glory  we 
had  a  very  large  share.  But  the  wisdom  of  a  nation  is  to  proportion  the 
ends  she  proposes  to  her  interest  and  her  strength.  Great  Britain  neither 
expected  nor  desired  any  thing  beyond  what  she  might  have  obtained,  by 
adhering  to  the  first  principles  of  the  grand  alliance.  But  she  was  hurried 
into  those  of  the  new  plan  by  the  causes  which  I  have  already  mentioned ; 
by  the  prejudices  and  the  rashness  of  party ;  by  the  influence  which  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  arms  of  the  confederates  gave  to  our  ministers,  Godolphin  and 
Marlborough ;  and  by  the  popularity,  if  I  may  so  speak,  which  they  gave  to 
the  war  itself.  The  people  were  unwilling  to  put  an  end  to  a  contest  that 
aflbrded  so  many  occasions  of  public  rejoicing,  and  so  wide  a  range  for 
national  pride. 

The  English  ministry,  however,  though  thus  lavish  of  the  blood  and  trea¬ 
sure  of  the  nation,  in  support  of  unnecessary  foreign  wars,  were  by  no  means 
negligent  of  its  internal  tranquillity  and  happiness.  That  union  of  England 
and  Scotland  under  one  legislature,  which  bad.  as  we  have  seen,  been  often 
attempted  in  vain,  was  at  last  accomplished,  after  long  and  warm  debates 
between  the  commissioners  of  the  two  kingdoms;  and,  in  consequence  of  it, 
all  disputes  concerning  the  Scottish  crown  were  fortunately  prevented. 

The  principal  articles  in  that  famous  treaty  are  to  the  following  purport: 
“  That  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  shall  be  united  into  one 
by  the  name  of  GREAT  BRITAIN : 

“  That  the  succession  to  the  united  kingdom  shall  remain  to  the  princess 
Sophia,  dutchess  dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being 
Protestants: — And  that  all  papists,  and  persons  marrying  papists,  shall  be 
excluded  from,  and  for  ever  incapable  to  inherit  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
or  any  part  of  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging; 

“  That  the  whole  people  of  Great  Britain  shall  be  represented  by  one  par¬ 
liament,  in  which  sixteen  peers,  and  forty-five  commoners,  chosen  for  Scotland, 
shall  sit  and  vote ; 

“That  the  subjects  of  the  united  kingdom  shall  enjoy  an  entire  freedom,  and 
intercourse  of  trade  and  navigation,  and  reciprocal  communication  of  all  other 
rights,  privileges,  and  advantages,  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  either  kingdom ; 

“  That  the  laws  in  regard  to  public  right,  policy,  and  civil  government,  shall 
be  the  same  throughout  the  whole  united  kingdom ;  but  that  no  alteration  shall  be 
made  in  the  laws  respecting  private  rights  unless  for  the  evident  utility  of  the 
subjects  residing  in  Scotland  ; 

“  That  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  royal  boroughs  in  Scotland  shall 
not  be  affected  by  the  union  ; 

“  That  the  court  of  session,  or  college  of  justice,  with  all  the  other 
courts  of  judicature  in  Scotland,  shall  remain  as  constituted  by  the  laws  of 
that  kingdom,  and  with  the  same  authority  and  privileges  as  before  the  union  ; 
subject  nevertheless  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  made  by  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain.” 

Besides  these  general  and  permanent  articles,  it  was  particularly  stipulated, 
That  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  pounds,  granted 
by  the  English  parliament,  should  be  paid  to  Scotland,  as  an  equivalent  for 
that  augmentation  of  the  customs  and  excise,  which  was  become  necessary 
“for  preserving  an  equality  of  trade  throughout  the  united  kingdom,”  and 
which  would  be  applicable  towards  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  of  England, 
contracted  before  the  union  ;  this  sum  to  be  applied,  partly  towards  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  national  debt  of  Scotland,  partly  towards  the  indemnification  of  the 
adventurers  in  the  African  and  Indian  or  Darien  company  ;  and  the  residue, 
after  the  reimbursement  of  such  individuals  as  might  suffer  by  the  reduction 
(or  rather  elevation)  of  the  coin  of  Scotland  to  the  standard  of  England,  in 
encouraging  fisheries  and  manufactures  in  that  kingdom. (1) 

(1)  See  De  Foe's  Hist,  of  the  Union,  where  the  articles  are  pristed  at  large,  with  all  the  argunieiils  for 
«Dd  against  them. 
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Though  this  treaty,  all  circumstances  considered,  was  neither  dishonour¬ 
able  nor  disadvantageous  to  Scotland,  yet  was  it  zealously  opposed,  not  only 
by  the  adherents  of  the  excluded  family,  whose  particular  interest  it  was  to 
obstruct  such  a  measure,  but  also  by  many  independent  members  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  parliament,  on  principles  of  mere  patriotism.  Of  those,  the  most  firm 
and  resolute  was  Andrew  Fletcher,  of  Saulton;  a  man  of  a  cultivated  genius, 
of  a  warm  temper,  a  lofty  courage,  a  bold  eloquence,  and  an  incorruptible 
integrity.  Finding  all  his  efforts  ineffectual  to  prevent  the  passing  of  the 
act  of  union,  and  believing  it  impossible  that  a  majority  of  his  countrymen 
could  ever  have  been  brought  to  consent  to  the  annihilation  of  their  ancient 
monarchy  without  the  influence  of  English  gold,  he  resolved  to  quit  the  king¬ 
dom,  that  he  might  not  share  in  their  reproach,  by  condescending  so  far  as 
to  live  among  them.  On  the  day  of  his  departure,  his  friends  crowded 
around  him,  entreating  him  to  stay.  Even  after  his  foot  was  in  the  stirrup, 
they  continued  their  solicitations,  anxiously  crying,  “  Will  you  forsake  your 
country  1”  He  reverted  his  head,  and  darting  on  them  a  look  of  indigna¬ 
tion,  keenly  replied,  “  It  is  only  fit  for  the  slaves  that  sold  it !"  then  leaped 
into  the  saddle,  and  put  spurs  to  his  horse ;(l)  leaving  the  whole  company 
struck  with  a  momentary  humiliation,  and  (blind  to  the  extravagance  of  his 
conduct)  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  the  pride  of  his  virtue  or  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  his  spirit. 

That  some  of  the  evils  foretold  by  the  Scottish  patriots  at  the  union  have 
since  overtaken  their  countrymen,  cannot  be  denied ;  particularly  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  taxes,  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  the  English  national 
debt,  which  then  amounted  only  to  about  twenty  millions,  and  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  the  herd  of  insolent  revenue  officers.  Yet  have  the  Scots,  from  that 
era,  enjoyed  more  happiness,  as  a  people,  and  risen  to  more  wealth  and  con¬ 
sequence,  as  individuals,  than  they  could  possibly  have  attained  in  their  dis¬ 
united  state. 

Nor  has  England  reason  to  complain  of  the  union.  Instead  of  turbulent 
neighbours,  she  has  gained,  by  communicating  her  privileges  to  the  Scots, 
hardy  soldiers  to  fight  her  battles,  and  industrious  workmen  in  every  branch 
of  manufacture.  She  has  secured  for  ever  the  undivided  sovereignty  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  liberties  of  Englishmen,  against  the  usurpations  of 
foreign  or  domestic  ambition,  by  making  the  conservation  of  that  sovereignty, 
and  those  liberties,  the  common  interest  of  all  the  brave  and  free  subjects  of 

the  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


LETTER  XXH. 

The  general  View  of  Europe  continued,  from  the  Refusal  of  the  Offers  of  Peace 
made  hy  France,  in  1706,  to  the  Conferences  held  at  Gertruydenberg,  in  1710. 

Lewis  XIV.,  finding  all  his  offers  of  peace  rejected  with  disdain  by  the  con¬ 
federates,  prepared  himself  to  brave,  once  more,  that  storm  which  he  could 
not  dispel.  In  order  to  supply  the  want  of  money,  he  issued  hills  upon  the 
mint,  to  a  very  large  amount,  in  imitation  of  the  exchequer  bills  circulated 
by  the  English  government;  but,  by  refusing  to  take  those  bills  in  payment 
of  the  taxes,  he  threw  them  into  such  discredit,  that,  after  every  expedient 
to  raise  their  value  had  been  tried,  they  remained  at  a  discount  of  more  than 
fifty ^er  cent.  He  was  therefore  obliged,  on  the  failure  of  this  desperate  re¬ 
source,  which  augmented  the  distress  of  his  people  at  the  same  time  that  it 
weakened  their  confidence  in  the  crown,  to  continue  the  practice  of  burthen- 
some  loans,  and  to  anticipate  the  royal  revenue.  (2) 

But  Lewis,  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  was  enabled  to  make  very 
considerable  preparations  for  opposing  the  efforts  of  his  victorious  eneroms. 

(1)  This  anecdote  the  author  had  fronri  the  late  Patrick,  lord  Elibank 

(2)  Voltaire,  SUcle,  chap,  ixvili.  Financet- 
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He  extended  a  ne  of  militia  along  the  coasts  of  the  channel,  and  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean :  he  formed  an  army  in  Flanders,  under  the  duke  de 
Vendome;  another  was  collected  by  mareschal  Villars,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Strasburg;  a  body  of  men  was  ordered  to  assemble  in  Navarre,  a  second 
in  Roussillon;  and  large  reinforcements  were  sent  to  the  army  of  the  duke 
of  Berwick  in  Spain.(l)  These  reinforcements  were  partly  furnished  in 
consequence  of  fresh,  but  not  unexpected,  disasters  in  Italy.  The  French 
troops,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand,  being  obliged  to  evacuate  Lom- 
bardy,  by  a  capitulation  signed  in  the  beginning  of  March,  were  despatched 
to  the  assistance  of  Philip  V.  Modena  and  Milan  surrendered  successively 
to  the  allies :  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples  was  reduced ;  and  the  few  places 
in  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  that  were  still  held  by  French  or 
Spanish  garrisons,  fell  one  by  one  before  the  close  of  the  campaign. (2) 

The  fortune  of  the  war  was  very  different  in  Spain.  There  the  allies, 
more  through  their  own  misconduct  than  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  received 
a  dreadful  overthrow.  Charles  III.,  pretending  that  Catalonia  was  in  danger, 
separated  himself,  with  a  large  detachment,  from  the  principal  army,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  earl  of  Galway  and  the  marquis  de  las  Minas ;  who,  having 
exhausted  all  their  provisions  in  Valencia,  attempted  to  penetrate  into 
New  Castile.  With  this  view  they  passed  the  river  Xucar,  and  marched 
towards  Almanza.  The  duke  of  Berwick,  who  was  just  arrived  at  that  place, 
hesitated  not  a  moment  to  give  them  battle.  Ignorant  of  the  succours  he 
had  received,  the  confederates  eagerly  advanced  to  the  charge,  flushed  with 
former  victories,  and  animated  with  hopes  of  new  success.  The  action  soon 
became  general,  and  the  field  was  obstinately  disputed.  The  English  and 
Dutch  infantry  penetrated  through  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  and  proceeded 
as  far  as  the  walls  of  Almanza.  Meantime,  the  French  and  Spanish  cavalry, 
on  the  right  wing,  twice  broke  the  horse  of  the  allies,  and  were  as  often  re¬ 
pulsed  by  their  foot,  under  cover  of  which  the  horse  rallied.  In  order  to 
overcome  this  difficulty,  the  duke  of  Berwick  ordered  a  body  of  infantry  to 
advance  to  the  assistance  of  his  cavalry  on  the  right.  A  vigorous  charge  was 
given,  by  both  horse  and  foot  at  the  same  time.  The  left  wing  of  the  allies 
was  totally  routed :  and  their  right,  which  had  hitherto  maintained  its 
ground,  being  flanked  by  the  right  of  the  enemy,  was  broken  and  dispersed  ; 
while  their  gallant  infantry  in  the  centre,  where  they  had  carried  every  thino- 
before  them,  in  attempting  to  retreat,  on  seeing  the  defeat  of  their  two  wings” 
were  surrounded'by  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  and  almost  all  cut  to  pieces. (3) 

No  victory  was  ever  more  complete  than  that  gained  by  the  duke  of  Ber¬ 
wick  at  Almanza.  Five  thousand  of  the  confederates  were  slain,  and  near  ten 
thousand  made  prisoners.  Among  the  latter  were  six  major-generals,  as  many 
brigadiers,  twenty  colonels,  and  a  proportional  number  of  inferior  officers, 
said  to  amount  to  eight  hundred.  All  the  artilleiy  of  the  vanquished,  most  of 
their  baggage,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  colours  and  standards,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors. (4)  Las  Minas,  who  was  run  through  the  arm,  and  who  had 
seen  his  mistress,  fighting  in  the  habit  of  an  Amazon,  killed  by  his  side,  escaped 
to  Xativa;  and  the  earl  of  Galway,  who  had  received  two  cuts  in  the  face, 
stopped  not  his  flight  till  he  arrived  at  Tortosa,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro. (5) 
The  duke  of  Orleans,  who  assumed  the  command  of  the  French  army  the 
day  after  the  battle  of  Almanza,  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  which  fortune 
and  the  abilities  of  the  duke  of  Berwick  had  procured  him,  of  retrieving  the 
affairs  of  his  family  in  Spain.  He  reduced  the  city,  and  recovered  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Valencia :  he  directed  his  march  into  Arragon,  and  reduced  Sara¬ 
gossa  and  Lerida  under  the  dominion  of  Philip  V.  before  the  close  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  ;  while  Charles  III.  either  loitered  in  Catalonia,  or  made  unimportant 
excursions  towards  the  frontiers  of  Roussillon. (6) 


(1)  Cortln.  H?st.  de  FYimee,  par  P.  Daniel.  Berwick’s  JKem.  vol.  1. 

ra)  Id.  ibid.  Voltaire,  SiMe,  chap.  .\x.  (3)  Duke  of  Berwick’s  Mem.  vol.  i  Burnet,  book  vli. 

(4)  Id.  ibid.  (5)  Hist.  Gen.  € Espagve.  Mod.  Ustiv.  Hist.  vol.  vii.  fol.  edit. 

(6)  Duke  of  Berwick,  ubi  sup.  “  I  must  not  here  omit,”  says  this  inteliigent  observer  of  mankind,  “a 
eingular  circumstance.  The  count  de  la  Puebla,  who  commanded  in  Saragossa,  made  the  inhabitants 
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The  aifairs  of  the  confederates  did  not  wear  a  more  favourable  aspect  in 
Germany.  The  continuance  of  the  rebellion  in  Hung'ary,  combined  with  the 
habitual  inactivity  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  the  sluggishness  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  princes,  had  almost  exposed  the  empire  to  calamitfes  as  great  as  those 
from  which  it  was  relieved  by  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  The  margrave  of 
Bareith,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  imperialists  on  the  death 
of  the  prince  of  Baden,  was  in  no  condition,  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign, 
to  oppose  the  French,  under  mareschal  Villars ;  who,  having  passed  the  Rhine 
at  Strasburg,  forced  the  lines  of  the  Germans  at  Stolhoffen,  laid  the  dutchy 
of  Wurtemberg  under  contribution,  entered  Suabia,  and  penetrated  to  the 
Danube.(l) 

But  the  superiority  of  the  French,  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  was  not  the 
only  danger  which  the  empire  had  now  to  fear.  Charles  XH.,  who  had  re¬ 
mained  in  Saxony  during  the  winter,  found  some  plausible  pretences  for 
quarrelling  with  the  court  of  Vienna ;  and  although  all  reasonable  satisfaction 
was  given  him,  on  the  subject  of  his  complaints,  he  continued  to  urge  them 
with  an  obstinacy  suitable  to  his  character.  From  complaints  he  proceeded 
to  demands  ;  requiring  that  the  Protestants  in  Silesia  should  be  indulged  with 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia;  that 
his  imperial  majesty  should  relinquish  all  pretensions  to  the  quota  which  the 
king  of  Sweden  was  bound  to  furnish,  by  the  tenure  on  which  he  possessed 
his  German  dominions ;  and  that  the  whole  Swedish  army,  in  its  return  through 
Silesia  into  Poland,  should  be  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  court  of 
Vienna.(2) 

The  queen  of  England,  though  sensible  the  emperor  was  not  in  a  situation 
to  refuse  those  imperious  demands,  was  afraid  that  the  pride  of  Joseph  might 
overcome  his  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  allies. (3)  She,  therefore,  ordered 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was  no  less  a  statesman  and  a  courtier  than 
a  general,  to  repair  to  Saxony,  and  attempt  to  sooth  the  king  of  Sweden. 
When  the  duke  arrived  in  the  Swedish  camp,  at  Alt-Ranstadt,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  respect  due  to  his  character,  he  paid  Charles  many  hand¬ 
some  compliments,  to  which  no  answer  was  returned,  but  which  had,  notwith¬ 
standing,  perhaps,  the  desired  effect.  He  went  even  so  far  as  to  tell  the 
northern  conqueror,  that  he  should  esteem  it  a  peculiar  happiness,  could  he 
have  an  opportunity  of  learning,  under  so  great  a  commander,  those  parts  of 
the  military  science  which  he  did  not  yet  understand.  And  having  acquired, 
by  a  long  course  of  experience,  the  art  of  diving  into  the  characters  of  men, 
and  of  reading  their  most  secret  thoughts  in  their  looks  and  gestures,  he  soon 
discovered  the  inclinations  and  views  of  the  king  of  Sweden.  In  the 
pleasure  with  which  he  talked  of  the  victories  of  the  allies,  Marlborough  per¬ 
ceived  his  aversion  against  France  ;  while  the  kindling  of  his  eye  at  the  name 
of  the  czar,  and  a  map  of  Russia  lying  upon  his  table,  made  this  profound 
politician  intimately  acquainted  with  the  future  designs  of  Charles.  He 
therefore  took  leave,  without  making  him  any  proposals  ;  sensible  that  his 
disputes  with  the  emperor  could  be  easily  accommodated,  as  all  his  demands 
would  be  granted. (4)  England  and  Holland  accordingly  guaranteed  the  pro¬ 
mises  of  the  court  of  Vienna  ;  and  the  czar  having  entered  Poland,  the  king 
of -Sweden  repassed  the  Oder,  in  quest  of  new  victories,  and  in  hopes  of  soon 
returning  to  hold  the  balance  of  Europe. 


bfilieve,  tliat  the  reports  raised  concerning  a  new  army  coming  from  Navarre  were  false,  and  even  that  lire 
camp,  which  appeared,  was  nothing  more  than  a  phantom  formed  by  magic  art.  In  this  persuasion  the 
clergy  went  in  procession  upon  tire  rainiiarls ;  and  from  that  enrinent  sinraiion,  after  a  nuniber  of  prayers 
exorcised  the  pretended  sjiecttes  iliat  were  in  siglitl— It  is  not  a  little  siirprisinir,'’  adds  he,  “  that  ilie  pi-ol 
pie  ennid  be  so  crerlulnos  as  to  adopt  such  an  idea.  But  they  were  soon  underieived  by  the  hussars  of  the 
army  ol  the  duke  of  Orleans  ;  wlio,  having  briskly  pursued  to  the  gates  of  the  city  a  parly  of  the  count 

de  la  Puebla  s  cavalry,  cut  off  some  of  their  heads  !”  Jl/cm.  vol.  i. 

(p  Bane,  Hist.  d'JlUemagne,  tom.  x.  Burnet,  book  vii.  (2)  Contin.  Puffeiid.  lib,  vii. 

(d)  T  lie  einperor,  it  appears,  was  by  no  means  so  haughty  as  the  queen  imagined  :  for,  when  lire  uoiie 
coraplaiiiedof  his  restoring  the  churches  to  the  Protestants',  he  facetiously  replied,  “  Had  the  king  of  gvved^i 
proposed  that  I  should  become  a  Lutheran  myself,  I  know  not  what  might  have  been  the  consequence  ” 
Jnem.  de  Brandenburgs  lorn,  i, 

liv^iiL*  particulars,”  says  Voltaire,  “  I  had  from  the  dutchess  of  Marlborough.”  Hist.  Ch.  XH 
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In  Flanders,  no  event  of  any  importance  happened  during  this  campaign, 
nor  any  thing  memorable  at  sea.  The  duke  de  Vendome  prudently  avoided 
an  action,  and  made  his  movements  with  so  much  judgment,  that  Marlborough 
found  no  opportunity  of  attacking  him  to  advantage.(l)  The  navai  operations 
were  chiefly  confined  to  the  siege  of  Toulon. 

The  reduction  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Italy,  and  the  capitulation 
signed  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  in  consequence  of  which  the  French 
army  abandoned  Lombardy,  having  left  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Savoy 
perfectly  disengaged,  a  plan  was  formed  by  them,  in  conjunction  with  the 
maritime  powers,  for  invading  France  from  that  quarter,  and  of  reducing 
Toulon  or  Marseilles  ;  an  enterprise  which,  if  attended  with  success,  it  was 
hoped  would  put  a  final  close  to  the  war.  The  prince  and  the  duke,  after 
having  for  some  time  amused  the  enemy,  by  a  feint  upon  Dauphiny,  in  order 
to  conceal  their  real  design,  accordingly  turned  off  towards  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean;  forced  the  passage  of  the  river  Var;  proceeded  along  the 
coast  of  Provence ;  and  arrived,  by  a  long  and  difficult  march,  before  Toulon , 
while  sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  with  a  formidable  fleet,  attended  their  motions, 
supplied  the  army  with  necessaries,  and  blocked  up  the  town  by  sea.(2) 

Unfortunately  for  the  allies,  only  two  hours  before  prince  Eugene  appeared 
with  the  van  of  the  imperialists,  the  French  had  found  means  to  throw  eight 
thousand  men  into  Toulon.  They  had  taken  possession  of  all  the  eminences 
that  commanded  the  city ;  and  the  confederates,  in  attempting  to  gain  these, 
were  either  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  or  obliged  to  acquire  and  maintain 
them  at  a  still  greater  expense  of  blood.  Discouraged  by  circumstances 
so  adverse,  by  the  bad  condition  of  their  army,  the  want  of  concert  in  their 
operations,  and  apprehensive  of  being  surrounded  by  a  superior  force,  as  the 
French  were  in  motion  on  every  side,  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  prince  Eugene 
judged  it  prudent  to  abandon  their  enterprise,  though  sensible  that 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  all  Europe  hung  suspended  on  its  issue. (3)  But  this 
expedition,  though  finally  unsuccessful,  was  extremely  detrimental  to  France. 
The  confederates,  in  their  passage  and  return  through  Provence,  ruined  a 
vast  extent  of  country.  And  the  detachments  drawn  from  the  army  of 
mareschal  Villars,  in  order  to  succour  Toulon,  obliged  him  to  relinquish  all 
his  high  projects  in  Germany,  and  to  repass  the  Rhine,  instead  of  advancing 
beyond  the  Danube. (4) 

The  failure  of  the  attempt  upon  Toulon,  however,  the  inactive  campaign 
in  Flanders,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  confederates  in  Spain,  furnished  the 
enemies  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  of  the  lord  treasurer  Godolphin  with 
plausible  pretexts  for  discrediting  their  measures  ;  and  intrigues  were  formed 
for  overturning  their  administration.  These  intrigues  were  chiefly  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  Secretary  Harley,  who  had  acquired  a  very  considerable  share 
of  the  queen’s  confidence,  by  flattering  her  political  prejudices ;  and  who,  in 
order  to  strengthen  his  own  interest,  had  secured  the  support  of  Mrs.  Masham, 
a  new  female  favourite,  who  had  partly  supplanted  the  dutchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough  in  the  affections  of  the  queen  ;(5)  or  rather  in  that  ascendant,  though 
she  did  not  usurp  the  same  absolute  dominion,  which  the  dutchess  had  esta¬ 
blished  over  the  mind  of  her  timid  mistress. 

Apprized  of  the  scheme  that  was  formed  for  their  ruin,  Marlborough  and 
Godolphin  complained  of  Harley’s  intrigues  to  the  queen ;  and  not  meeting 
with  a  satisfactory  answer,  they  both  threatened  to  resign  their  places,  and 
absented  themselves  from  the  cabinet  council.  The  council  was  struck  with 
consternation.  Even  the  secretary  shrunk  from  the  load  that  was  ready  to 
fall  on  his  shoulders.  And  the  queen,  from  fear,  not  regard,  recalled  her 
ministers,  and  dismissed  Harley,  whose  fortune  his  friend  St.  John,  secretary 
at  war,  and  others,  chose  to  follow,  by  resigning  their  places  ;  yet  not  with¬ 
out  hopes  of  having  it  one  day  in  their  power  to  govern  the  councils  of  their 
sovereign,  by  fostering  her  auction  for  the  excluded  branch  of  her  family. 


(1)  Burnet,  book  vii. 

(3)  Burnet,  book  vii.  Voltaire,  ubi  sup. 
(fi)  Burnet,  book  vii. 


(2)  Id.  ibid.  Voltaire,  SUcle,  chap,  ix 
(4)  Barre.  Burnet.  Voltaire. 
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and  increasing  her  secret  aversion  against  the  succession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover.  (1) 

This  division  in  the  English  cabinet,  and  the  discontents  in  Scotland,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  union,  encouraged  Lewis  XIV.  to  make  an  attempt  in  favour 
of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  whom  he  had  acknowledged  by  the  title 
of  James  III.  not  doubting  but  he  should  be  able,  at  least,  to  create  such  dis¬ 
tractions  in  Great  Britain  as  would  weaken  the  efforts  of  the  allies  in  Flan¬ 
ders.  To  that  attempt  Lewis  was  farther  incited  by  the  eager  solicitations 
of  the  Scottish  Jacobites,  who  offered  to  raise  and  equip  thirty  thousand  men, 
at  their  own  expense,  and  to  furnish  them  with  provisions  until  they  could 
march  into  England.  (2) 

In  consequence  of  these  magnificent  promises,  the  pretender,  under  the 
name  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  sailed  from  Dunkirk  on  board  a  French 
fleet,  commanded  by  M.  de  Fourbin,  with  between  five  and  six  thousand  land 
forces,  ten  thousand  muskets,  and  a  supply  of  other  implements  of  war. 
Their  purpose  was  to  enter  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh.  But,  through  the  ignorance  or  inattention  of  their  pilots,  they 
overshot  their  destination  ;  and  before  they  could  recover  their  mistake,  sir 
George  Byng,  with  a  superior  English  fleet,  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Frith. (3)  Seeing  now  no  prospect  of  success,  and  afraid  of  the  capture  of 
his  whole  squadron,  the  French  admiral  returned  to  Dunkirk,  with  the  loss 
of  only  one  ship,  but  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  hopes  of  the  pretender  and 
his  adherents,  both  in  France  and  Great  Britain. (4) 

The  English  ministry,  in  concert  with  the  parliament,  took  the  most  vigor¬ 
ous  measures  for  repelling  the  intended  invasion,  as  well  as  for  continuing 
the  war.  And  no  sooner  had  all  apprehensions  of  danger  ceased,  than  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  the  great  pillar  of  the  nation,  and  the  chief  support  of 
the  grand  alliance,  went  over  to  Flanders,  in  order  to  command  the  con¬ 
federate  army,  in  conjunction  with  prince  Eugene,  who,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign,  had  headed  a  separate  army  upon  the  Rhine.  The  French 
army,  commanded  by  the  duke  de  Vendome  in  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  though  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  confederates,  studiously 
avoided  an  action,  or  any  hostile  attempt ;  until  by  treachery,  under  the 
appearance  of  surprise,  they  got  possession  of  Ghent  and  Bruges.  The  duke 
of  Marlborough,  accused  of  being  privy  to  this  treachery,  demonstrated  by 
his  conduct  the  injustice  of  the  aspersion.  Though  not  yet  joinecj^y  prince 
Eugene’s  army,  but  assisted  by  the  advice  of  that  consummate-  general,  he 
passed  the  Scheldt,  by  a  forced  march,  and  came  up  with  the  enemy  near 
Oudenarde.  They  could  no  longer  decline  a  battle ;  and  their  situation  and 
superiority  in  numbers  seemed  to  ensure  them  success. 

The  Scheldt,  and  several  enclosures,  covered  the  left  wing  of  the  French 
army.  A  morass  lay  along  the  hostile  front ;  and  on  a  rising  ground,  on 
their  right,  the  enemy  placed  their  cavalry,  interlined  with  parties  of  foot. 
The  infantry  of  the  allies,  advaiicing  across  the  morass,  were  received  with 
great  firmness  by  the  French  foot.  But  the  British  cavalry  broke  the  French 


(1)  Burnet,  book  vii.  See  ?i}so  Stuart  Papers.  (2)  Hook's  JSre^otiations. 

(3)  Burnet,  book  vii.  Duke  ofBerwick’s  Mem.  vol.  i. 

(4)  It  is  truly  amusing  H)  observe  tlie  extravagance  of  the  jacolrite  writers  in  speaking  of  this  intended 
invasiiin.  'J’hey  confidently  affirm,  that  if  the  pretender  could  have  landed  in  Scotland,  with  only  the 
appearance  of  an  army,  he  would  soon  have  been  enabled  to  march  into  England,  in  spile  of  all  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  and  by  the  Junction  of  his  English  and  Scottish  adherents,  to  have  given  law  to  a  princess  who  was 
giving  law  to  Europe!  Nay,  they  do  not  scruple  to  declare  that  the  queen’s  affection  for  her  brother  was 
60  great,  that,  on  his  approach  with  a  respectable  force,  she  would  readily  have  consented  to  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  union,  and  to  his  immediate  accession  to  the  Scottish  crown,  that  she  might  liave  a  more  cer¬ 
tain  prospect  of  transmitting  to  him  the  crown  of  England :  not  reflecting  that  his  natural  right  to  both 
crowns  was  preferable  to  hers,  and  therefore,  that  any  attempt  to  claim  either,  in  her  lifetime,  must  have 
excited  the  Iiighest  jealousy.  The  same  writers,  in  the  madness  of  rage  at  their  cruel  disappointment, 
even  assert  that  Lewis  XIV.  gave  Fourbin  positive  orders  not  to  land  the  troops  which  he  had  ordered 
him  to  embark  ;  though  by  their  embarkation,  which  he  was  under  no  necessity  of  ordering,  and  the  voy¬ 
age  to  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  it,  he  hazarded  the  loss  of  a  very  considerable  armament !  (See  Mac- 
pherson’s  History  of  Great  Britain.,  vol.  ii.,  where  the  reveries  of  all  the  Jacobite  writers  may  be  found.) 
These  are  shocking  absurdities :  but  it  is  the  unhappiness  of  party  writers  in  general,  and  particularly  of 
the  abettors  of  the  rights  of  the  unfortunate  family  of  Stuart,  to  pay  little  regard  to  truth,  to  reason,  or 
probability,  in  the  vehement  prosecution  of  their  arguments ;  to  the  proofs  founded  on  facts,  or  those 
arising  from  circumstances. 
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horse  at  the  first  shock,  and  the  foot  intermixed  with  the  squadrons  were  cut 
in  pieces  on  the  spot.  Meantime,  the  French  infantry  behind  the  morass  had 
stood  their  ground  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  confederates.  In  order, 
however,  to  avoid  being  flanked  by  the  British  cavalry,  now  triumphant,  they 
sheltered  themselves  in  the  enclosures  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt ;  and, 
although  the  approach  of  darkness  prevented  the  defeat  from  becoming  gene¬ 
ral,  the  fears  and  misconduct  of  the  enemy  yielded  to  the  allies  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  complete  victory.  So  great  was  their  panic  and  confusion, 
that,  while  the  confederates  expected  nothing  but  a  renewal  of  the  action  the 
next  morning,  the  vanquished  retreated  by  five  different  routes  in  the  night: 
and  that  disgraceful  and  disoi'derly  flight,  by  breaking  the  spirit  of  the  sol¬ 
diers,  rendered  all  the  operations  of  the  French  timid  during  the  rest  of  the 
campaign. (1)  Though  they  preserved  their  cannon  and  baggage,  they  lost 
by  this  defeat  about  twenty  thousand  men :  they  had  five  thousand  killed, 
nine  thousand  taken  prisoners,  and  near  six  thousand  deserted. (S) 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  the  French  were  reinforced  by 
a  strong  detachment,  under  the  duke  of  Berwick,  from  the  Rhine ;  and  the 
confederates  were  joined  by  prince  Eugene’s  army,  which  escorted  a  grand 
convoy.  This  convoy  the  duke  of  Berwick,  whose  troops  arrived  first,  pro¬ 
posed  to  attack  ;  but  that  proposal,  as  well  as  every  other  v/hich  he  made 
during  the  campaign,  was  rejected  by  the  duke  de  Vendome,  either  from  jea¬ 
lousy  or  timidity. (3)  In  consequence  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  convoy,  and 
the  troops  that  guarded  it,  the  siege  of  Lisle,  the  principal  city  in  French 
Flanders,  and  the  second  in  the  dominions  of  Lewis  XIV.  the  key  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  fortified  with  all  the  art  of  Vauban,  was  undertaken  by  prince  Eugene; 
while  Marlborough  lay  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  interrupting  the  operations,  and  to  forward  the  necessary 
supplies  to  the  besiegers. (4) 

No  town  was  ever,  perhaps,  more  vigorously  attacked  or  defended  than 
Lisle ;  into  which  the  mareschal  de  Boufflers,  an  old  experienced  officer,  had 
thrown  himself,  with  some  of  the  best  troops  of  France.  The  garrison  con¬ 
sisted  of  about  twelve  thousand  men,  the  besiegers,  of  at  least  thirty  thou¬ 
sand.  None  of  the  works  were  carried  without  an  obstinate  struggle ;  and 
scarce  were  the  assailants  masters  ef  one  place,  when  they  were  driven  from 
another,  and  in  danger  of  losing  all  their  former  advantages,  gained  at  a 
prodigioilS' expense  of  blood  and  valour.  Yet  still  they  persevered,  and  by 
perseverance  advanced  their  progress.  Meanwhile  Vendome  endeavoured  to 
distress  them  by  cutting  off  their  convoys.  But  in  that  service  he  most  un¬ 
accountably  failed, as  well  as  in  all  his  attempts  to  relieve  the  place;  so  that 
Bouffiers,  after  a  gallant  defence  of  two  months,  was  obliged  to  surrender 
Lisle.  He  retired  into  the  citadel,  which  was  also  forced  to  capitulate ;  and 
Ghent  and  Bruges  were  recovered  before  the  close  of  the  campaign. (5) 

No  event  of  any  importance  happened  in  Germany  during  the  summer. 
The  electors  of  Hanover  and  Bavaria,  who  were  opposed  to  each  other  on 
the  Upper  Rhine,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  act  with  effect  in  the  field,  em¬ 
ployed  themselves  chiefly  in  fortifying  their  lines;  a  precaution  suggested 
by  a  mutual  consciousness  of  their  weakness. (6)  On  the  side  of  Italy,  where 
much  was  expected,  some  advantages  were  gained  by  the  allies,  but  nothing 

(1)  Fonquiers.  Burnet.  Voltaire.  (2)  Burnet,  book  vii.  Duke  of  Berwick's  Jlfem.  vol.  i. 

(3)  Duke  of  Berwick’s  Mem.  vol.  i.  As  none  of  these  proposals  were  embraced,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
wlial  success  mipht  have  attended  them;  but  military  men,  in  general,  seem  to  be  of  opinion,  that  most 
of  the  measures  suggested  were  highly  worthy  of  being  adopted. 

(4)  Burnet,  book  vii.  Duke  of  Berwick,  vol.  i. 

(5)  Id.  ibid.  The  duke  of  Berwick  particularly  investigates  the  causes  of  the  capture  of  Lisle.  And  it 
appears,  if  his  advice  had  been  followed,  that  the  convoys  of  the  confederates  would  have  been  effectually 
cut  off,  and  perhaps  prince  Eugene,  and  even  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  defeated  by  the  assistance  of 
troops  that  might  have  been  drawn  out  of  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  without  their  knowledge,  to  rein¬ 
force  an  already-strong  army,  by  which  they  were  surrounded  ;  and  which  could,  with  such  reinforce¬ 
ment,  have  amused  the  one,  while  it  gave  battle  to  the  other.  It  also  appears,  on  the  same  authority,  that 
Marlborough,  on  one  occasion,  would  have  totally  defeated  Vendome,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  from 
tiazarding  a  battle  by  the  field-deputies  of  the  states.  See  the  Duke  of  Berwick's  Mem.  vol.  i.,  and  the 
Letters  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  which  contain  many  curious  particulars  in  the  military  line,  and  fully 
illustrate  the  principal  events  of  the  campaign  in  Flanders  in  1708. 

(6)  Barre,  Hist.  d'Allmagne,  tom.  x.  Burnet,  book  vii. 
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signal  was  performed.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  who,  besides  his  native  troops, 
had  in  his  army  twenty  thousand  men  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
states,  had  formed  great  and  extensive  projects.  He  designed  to  pass 
through  the  territories  of  the  Swiss,  to  join  the  troops  of  the  empire  in  Al¬ 
sace,  and  to  penetrate  into  France  on  that  side.  But  he  was  so  vigorously 
opposed  by  mareschal  Villars,  that  he  was  happy  in  having  opened  a°passage 
into  the  enemy’s  country,  and  secured  his  own  dominions  against  the  future 
invasions  of  the  French  on  the  most  exposed  side,  by  making  himself  master 
of  Exilles,  La  Perouse,  and  Fenestrelles.(l) 

The  confederates  were  yet  less  successful  in  Spain.  There  the  house  of 
Bourbon  had  two  armies  in  the  field,  on  the  side  of  Catalonia;  one  under  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  another  led  by  the  duke  de  Noailles :  and  a  third  army  in 
Estramadura,  commanded  by  the  marquis  de  Bay.  Though  Charles  HI.  had 
not  a  sufficient  force  to  enable  him  to  face  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  the  field, 
the  latter  was  prevented,  by  the  unprovided  condition  of  his  army,  from 
making  such  progress  as  might  have  been  feared.  He  took,  however,  Tor- 
tosa  in  the  month  of  July;  and  Dania  and  Alicant,  in  the  province  of  Valen¬ 
cia,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  before  the  close  of  the  campaign.  The 
duke  de  Noailles,  opposed  by  the  prince  of  Darmstadt,  performed  nothing  of 
importance,  except  providing  his  troops  with  provisions  at  the  expense  of  the 
Catalans  ;  and  the  season  of  action,  on  the  side  of  Portugal,  was  passed  in  a 
state  of  absolute  inactivity. (2) 

The  operations  by  sea  were  attended  with  very  considerable  success,  on 
the  part  of  the  confederates.  Sir  John  Leake,  having  carried  to  Catalonia 
the  princess  of  Wolfenbuttle,  whom  Charles  III.  had  espoused,  took  on  board 
some  troops,  and  directed  his  course  to  Cagliari,  the  capital  of  Sardinia.  No 
sooner  did  the  English  fleet  appear,  than  the  monks,  gained  by  cardinal  Gri- 
mani,  who  was  in  the  interest  of  the  house  of  Austria,  ran  in  bodies  to  the 
streets  and  public  places,  holding  the  crucifix  in  their  hands,  and  assured  the 
inhabitants,  who  flocked  around  them,  that  God  had  made  use  of  heretics  to 
give  them  a  better  master.  This  made  such  an  impression  on  the  populace, 
that  the  viceroy  was  forced  to  accept  of  such  terms  as  the  invaders  chose  to 
grant;  and  the  whole  island  submitted  without  drawing  a  sword.(3)  The 
same  admiral,  assisted  by  major-general  Stanhope,  also  took  the  island  of 
Minorca  ;(4)  a  conquest,  in  itself  less  valuable  than  Sardinia,  but  of  more 
importance  to  England  when  at  war  with  Spain,  on  account  of  the  excellent 
harbour  of  Mahon,  and  the  strong  castle  of  St.  Philip,  by  which  it  is  defended. 

The  reduction  of  those  islands,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  fortress  of 
Gibraltar,  gave  the  maritime  powers  the  absolute  command  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  induced  the  Italian  states  to  submit  to  certain  antiquated  claims  of 
the  emperor  Joseph,  that  they  would  otherwise  have  rejected  with  disdain. 
Even  the  pope,  who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  the  interests  of  Philip  V.,  and 
who  had  raised  an  army  for  the  defence  of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  surrender  of  Bologna  to  the  imperialists,  and  that  an  English 
fleet  was  ready  to  bombard  Civita  Vecchia,  than  he  promised  to  acknowledge 
Charles  HI.  as  lawful  king  of  Spain,  in  order  to  prevent  Rome  itself  from 
being  again  sacked  by  the  barbarians  of  the  north  ;(5)  for  as  such  the  Italians 
still  considered  the  English  and  Germans. 

The  death  of  the  prince  of  Denmark,  the  queen  of  England’s  husband, 
which  happened  during  these  transactions  abroad,  made  no  alteration  in  the 
state  of  English  politics  on  which  his  feeble  genius  and  unimportant  cha¬ 
racter  had  never  had  any  influence.  •  The  great  success  of  the  campaign 
confirmed  the  ascendant  that  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  had  acquired,  in 

fl)  BurnPt,  Mtii  Slip.  State  of  Europe,  1708. 

(9)  Hi.it.  d'  Eepagne,  loin.  ii.  Jlem.  de  TN’aailUs,  tom.  ii.  But  the  generals  who  commanded  there,  and 
whose  coiHluct  in  the  field  was  so  little  worthy  of  praise,  gained  great  credit  by  a  wise  and  humane  con¬ 
vention  that  can  never  be  enough  admired.  1’liey  agreed,  that  the  peasants,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  should  not  be  disiurbed,  by  the  troops  of  eitlier  party,  in  culiivating  the  soil,  or  in  feeding  their 
cattle ;  and  that  the  war  should,  for  the  future,  be  considered*  as  subsisting  only  between  regular  arniiesa 
or  men  in  military  service,  and  not  between  the  private  inhabitants  of  the  two  klngdoAs.  Id.  ibid. 

(3)  Hist.d'EspafTne^ioiw.  W.  State  of  Enropejll^  (4'  Id.  ibid. 

(5)  Burnet,  book  vii.  State  of  Europe., 
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consequence  of  the  expulsion  of  Harley  from  the  cabinet :  and  they  found 
means  to  reconcile  the  dissatisfied  vvhigs  to  their  measures,  by  dividing  with 
the  leaders  of  that  party  the  power  and  emoluments  of  government.  The 
earl  of  Pembroke  was  appointed  to  the  place  of  lord  high-admiral,  vacant  by 
the  decease  of  the  prince  of  Denmark ;  lord  Somers,  who  had  been  out  of 
office  ever  since  deprived  of  the  great  seal  by  king  William,  was  made  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  council;  and  the  earl  of  Wharton,  a  man  of  vast  abilities,  but 
void  of  any  steady  principle,  was  declared  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.(l) 
These  judicious  promotions  contributed  to  preserve  that  unanimity  which 
had  hitherto  appeared  in  parliament,  and  which  produced  the  most  liberal 
supplies  for  continuing  the  war.  Seven  millions  were  voted  for  the  service 
of  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  ten  thousand  men  were  added  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  preceding  year. (2)  The  Dutch  also  agreed  to  an  augmentation 
of  their  troops. 

While  the  confederates  were  taking  such  vigorous  measures  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  hostilities,  serious  proposals  were  made  by  the  French  monarch 
for  restoring  tranquillity  to  Europe.  A  variety  of  circumstances,  the  defeat 
at  Oudernarde,  the  taking  of  Lisle,  a  famine  in  France ;  the  consequent  failure 
of  resources ;  the  discontents  of  the  people  ;  and  a  want  of  harmony  among 
the  servants  of  the  crown,  induced  Lewis  XIV.  to  offer  terms  of  peace,  at  once 
adequate  to  the  success  of  his  enemies,  and  suitable  to  the  melancholy  situation 
of  his  own  affairs.  He  agreed  to  yield  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  to  the 
house  of  Austria,  without  any  equivalent ;  to  cede  to  the  emperor  his  con¬ 
quests  on  the  Upper  Rhine ;  to  give  Fumes,  Ypres,  Menin,  Tournay,  Lisle, 
Conde,  and  Maubeuge,  as  a  barrier  to  Holland ;  to  acknowledge  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg  as  king  of  Prussia;  the  duke  of  Hanover,  as  ninth  elector 
of  the  empire  ;  to  own  the  right  of  queen  Anne  to  the  British  throne ;  to  re¬ 
move  the  pretender  from  the  dominions  of  France  ;  to  acknowledge  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Protestant  line  ;  to  restore  every 
thing  required  to  the  duke  of  Savoy:  and  to  agree  to  the  cessions  made  to 
the  king  of  Portugal,  by  his  treaty  with  the  confederates. (3) 

But  these  terms,  so  honourable  as  well  as  advantageous  to  the  allies,  and 
humiliating  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  were  rejected  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  confederates,  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  prince  Eugene,  and  the  pen¬ 
sionary  Heinsius,  from  the  same  motives  that  had  led  them  to  reject  the 
proposals  made  by  France  in  1706,— their  personal  interests,  their  prejudices, 
and  their  passions.  Lewis  was  not  permitted  to  form  the  most  distant  hopes 
of  peace,  without  surrendering  the  strongest  towns  in  his  dominions,  as 
ffiedges  for  the  entire  evacuation  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  by  his  grandson. 
The  marquis  de  Torcy,  who  was  employed  in  the  negotiation,  went  beyond 
his  powers  in  making  concessions;  but  all  in  vain:  in  proportion  as  he 
yielded,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  confederates  rose  in  their  demands. 
Conference  followed  conference  without  effect.  At  last  the  pensionary 
Heinsius  framed  forty  preliminaries,  as  the  ultimatum  of  the  allies;  and 
although  every  one  of  these  articles,  besides  being  hard  in  itself,  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  most  dictatorial  language,  France  agreed  to  thirty-five  of  them. 
The  other  five  were  rejected  with  disdain  by  Lewds,  notwithstanding  the  dis¬ 
tressed  state  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  evils  which  he  apprehended  from  the 
continuance  of  the  war. (4)  He  threw  himself  upon  his  people,  explained  his 
own  ample  concessions,  and  the  haughty  terms  proposed  by  the  allies.  The 
pride  of  the  French  nation  was  roused.  They  resolved  to  make  new  efforts 
in  support  of  their  humbled  monarch ;  and  the  very  famine,  which  occasioned 
so  much  misery,  proved  of  advantage  to  the  state  in  this  necessity,  as  many 
young  men  who  wanted  bread  became  soldiers.(5) 

As  soon  as  the  conferences  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace  were  broken 
off,  the  army  of  the  allies,  amounting  to  above  a  hundred  thousand  men,  com¬ 
manded  by  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  formed  on  the 
plains  of  Lisle.  Mareschal  Villars,  who  had  been  called  to  the  command  of 

(1)  Burnet,  book  vii.  State  of  Europe^  1708. 
ik.  (3j  Printed  Preliminaries.  (4)  JiL  de  Torcy^  tom.  1. 


(2)  Journals^  Nov.  1708. 

(5)  Voltaire,  SUcle^  chap.  xx. 
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the  French  forces  in  Flanders,  as  the  last  support  of  his  sinking  country,  oc¬ 
cupied  a  strong  post  between  Couriere  and  the  town  of  Bethune.  Those 
places  covered  his  two  wings,  and  he  was  defended  in  front  by  the  villages  of 
la  Bassee  and  Pont  Avendin.  By  this  position  of  his  army,  he  covered  the 
cities  of  Douay  and  Arras,  the  reduction  of  which  would  have  opened  a  pas¬ 
sage  for  the  allies  into  the  heart  of  France.  After  advancing  within  two  leagues 
of  his  camp,  and  viewing  his  situation,  the  generals  of  the  confederates,  not 
judging  it  prudent  to  attack  him,  suddenly  drew  off  their  troops,  and  sat 
down  before  Tournay,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  ancient  cities  in  Flan¬ 
ders.  The  citadel,  constructed  with  all  the  skill  of  Vauban,  was  yet  stronger 
than  the  town.  But  with  so  much  vigour  and  address  were  both  attacked, 
that  the  place  itself  was  taken  in  twenty-one  days ;  and  the  citadel,  into 
which  the  governor  had  retired  with  the  remains  of  his  garrison,  was  forced 
to  surrender  at  the  end  of  a  month. (1) 

The  confederates  no  sooner  found  themselves  masters  of  Tournay,  which 
they  had  been  permitted  to  reduce  without  any  annoyance  from  the  enemy, 
than  they  formed  the  design  of  besieging  Mons.  They  accordingly  pursued 
the  necessary  steps  for  that  purpose ;  while  Villars,  having  embraced  the  bold 
resolution  of  protecting  or  relieving  the  place,  passed  the  Scarpe,  and  en¬ 
camped  between  that  river  and  the  Scheldt.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes  of 
arriving  at  Mons  before  the  main  army  of  the  allies,  under  prince  Eugene  and 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  French  general  took  possession  of  a  strong 
camp  about  a  league  distant  from  the  invested  city,  determined  to  give  all 
possible  disturbance  to  the  operations  of  the  besiegers.  His  right  extended 
to  the  village  of  Malplaquet,  which  lay  behind  the  extensive  and  impene¬ 
trable  wood  of  Saart :  his  left  was  covered  by  another  thick  wood  ;  and  his 
centre  was  defended  by  three  lines  of  trenches,  drawn  along  a  narrow  plain; 
the  whole  being  secured  by  a  fortification  of  trees,  which  had  been  cut 
down  and  carried  from  the  neighbouring  woods,  surrounded  with  all  their 
branches.  (2) 

The  generals  of  the  confederates,  elated  with  past  success,  or  persuaded 
that  Mons  could  not  be  taken  without  dislodging  the  enemy,  resolved  to 
attack  Villars  in  that  strong  position,  although  his  army  was  little  inferior  to 
theirs,  each  amounting  to  near  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  combatants. 
In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  they  advanced  to  the  charge  early  in  the 
morning,  both  armies  having  prepared  themselves  for  action  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  night.  The  British  troops  were  opposed  to  the  left,  the  Dutch  to  the 
right,  and  the  Germans  to  the  centre  of  the  French  army.  Mareschal  Villars 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  left  wing,  and  committed  the  charge  of  his 
right  to  Boufflers ;  who,  though  a  senior  officer,  condescended  to  act  under 
him,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  saving  his  country.  After  an 
awful  pause  of  almost  two  hours,  the  engagement  was  begun  ;  and  the  firing^ 
in  a  moment,  extended  from  wing  to  wing.  Few  battles,  in  any  age,  have 
been  so  fierce  and  bloody,  and  none  had  been  so  long  contested,  since  the  im¬ 
provement  of  tlie  art  of  war  in  consequence  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 

The  British  troops,  led  by  the  duke  of  Argyle,  having  passed  a  morass, 
deemed  impracticable,  attacked  with  such  fury  the  left  of  the  enemy,  stationed 
in  the  wood,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  into  the  plain  behind  it;  where 
they  again  formed,  and  renewed  their  efforts.  Meanwhile,  the  Dutch,  under 
count  Tilly  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  were  engaged  with  the  right  of  the 
French  army :  and  advancing  in  three  lines  to  the  intrenchments,  gave  and 
received  a  terrible  fire  for  the  space  of  an  hour.  Some  French  battalions 
being  thrown  into  disorder,  were  rallied  and  confirmed  in  their  station,  by  the 
vigilance  and  courage  of  mareschal  Boufflers ;  and  the  Dutch  also  yielding, 
in  their  turn,  were  brought  back  to  the  charge  by  the  activity  and  perseverance 
of  the  prince  of  Orange.  Enraged  at  this  unexpected  obstinacy  of  the 
French  in  both  wings,  and  perceiving  that  Villars  had  weakened  his  centre  in 
order  to  support  his  left,  prince  Eugene  determined  to  attack,  in  person,  the 


(J)  Kane's  Campaigns.  Life  of  ^Marlborough.. 


(2)  d$  Fouquieng.  Kokc's  Campaigm. 
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intrench meuls  in  front.  He  accordingly  led  on  abody  of  fresh  troops ;  entered 
the  enemy’s  line,  flanked  a  regiment  of  French  guards,  and  obliged  them  to 
fly.  Mareschal  Villars,  in  hastening  to  support  his  centre,  was  wounded,  and 
carried  off  the  field.  But  Boufllers,  notwithstanding  this  misfortune,  con¬ 
tinued  obstinately  to  maintain  the  fight;  and  when  he  found  he  could  no 
longer  sustain  the  united  efforts  of  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  who  showed  that  they  were  determined  to  conquer  or  perish,  he 
made  an  excellent  retreat.(l) 

The  confederates,  after  all  their  exertions,  gained  little  besides  the  field  of 
battle;  and  that  they  purchased  with  the  lives  of  twenty  thousand  men. 
The  French  did  not  lose  above  half  the  number.  But  so  imposing  is  the 
name  of  victory,  that  the  allies  were  suffered  to  invest  Mens,  and  to  carry 
on  their  operations  without  the  smallest  disturbance.  The  surrender  of  that 
important  place  put  an  end  to  the  business  of  the  campaign  in  Flanders.(2) 

The  confederates  were  less  successful  in  other  quarters.  The  elector  of 
Brunswick,  who  commanded  the  army  of  the  empire  on  the  Upper  Rhine, 
formed  some  important  schemes,  but  found  the  imperial  troops  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  second  his  views;  and  count  de  Merci,  whom  he  had  detached  with 
a  considerable  body  of  forces  into  Upper  Alsace,  was  defeated  by  the  count 
de  Bourg,  and  forced  to  repass  the  Rhiiie.(3)  Certain  disputes  between  the 
emperor  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  relating  to  some  territories  in  the  dutchy  of 
Milan,  rendered  the  campaign  altogether  inactive  on  the  side  of  Dauphiny.(4) 
In  Spain,  the  chevalier  d’Asfeld  took  the  castle  of  Alicant,  which  was  gal¬ 
lantly  defended  by  two  English  regiments ;  and  the  English  and  Portuguese 
army,  under  the  earl  of  Galway,  was  routed  by  the  marquis  de  Bay,  in  the 
province  of  Estramadura.  On  the  other  hand,  count  Staremberg,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  forces  of  Charles  III.  in  Catalonia,  having  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  bring  the  mareschal  de  Bezons  to  an  engagement,  took  Balaguier  in  his 
presence,  and  closed  the  campaign  with  that  successful  enterprise.(5)  Nothing 
memorable  happened  at  sea. 

Though  the  misfortunes  of  France,  during  this  campaign,  were  by  no 
means  so  depressing  as  she  had  reason  to  apprehend,  Lewis  XIV.  renewed 
his  applications  for  peace,  as  soon  as  the  season  of  action  was  over;  and  con¬ 
ferences  were  appointed  at  Gertruydenberg,  early  in  the  spring,  in  order  to 
adjust  the  terms.  But  it  will  be  proper,  before  we  enter  into  the  particulars 
of  that  negotiation,  to  carry  forward  the  story  of  Charles  XII.,  and  his 
antagonist  Peter  the  Great. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  after  having  acted  in  the  imperious  manner  already 
related,  quitted  Saxony,  in  September,  1707,  and  returned,  at  the  head  of 
forty-three  thousand  men,  to  Poland  ;  where  the  czar  had  attempted,  though 
ineffectually,  to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  Augustus,  during  the  absence  of  Charles. 
Peter,  who  was  still  in  Lithuania,  retired  on  the  approach  of  the  conquering 
Swede,  and  directed  his  march  towards  the  Boristhenes,  or  Nieper.  But 
Charles  was  determined  that  he  should  not  escape  without  hazardino-  a  battle 
before  he  reached  his  own  dominions.  Having  entered  Grodno  on  "the  same 
day  that  the  czar  left  it,  he  therefore  endeavoured,  by  forced  marches,  at  that 
severe  season  in  a  northern  climate,  through  a  country  covered  with  morasses, 
deserts,  and  immense  forests,  to  come  up  with  the  enemy.  Peter,  however, 
safely  passed  the  Boristhenes,  notwithstanding  this  romantic  pursuit ;  Charles 
having  only  the  satisfaction  of  defeating,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  Russians  strongly  intrenched,  in  order  to  obstruct 
his  progress,  and  which  partly  effected  its  purpose.(6) 

But  the  czar,  though  now  in  his  own  dominions,  was  not  without  apprehen¬ 
sions,  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  the  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  he, 
therefore,  sent  serious  proposals  of  peace  to  Charles.  “  I  will  treat  at  Mos¬ 
cow!” — said  the  Swedish  monarch.  “My  brother  Charles,”  replied  Peter, 

(1)  Mem.  de  FouquUres.  Kane’s  Campaigns. 

(2)  Duke  of  Berwick’s  Mem.  vol.  ii.  Voltaire,  Si^le^  chap,  xx.  State  of  Europe,  1700. 

(3)  Burnet,  ixwik  vii.  (4)  Id,  ibid. 

(5)  Mem.  de  Moailles^  tom.  iii.  State  of  Europe^  1709. 

(6)  Contin.  Puffend.  lib.  vii.  Voltaire,  Hist.  Ch.  XII.  lib.  iv. 
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when  informed  of  this  haughty  answer,  “  always  affects  to  play  the  Alexander? 
but  he  will  not,  I  hope,  find  in  me  a  Darius.”(l)  This  anecdote  strongly 
marks  the  characters  of  these  two  extraordinary  men.  Charles,  as  brave  and 
confident  as  Alexander,  but  utterly  void  of  foresight,  attempted,  without  con¬ 
certing  any  regular  plan  of  operations,  to  march  to  Moscow;  and  the  czar 
took  care  to  prevent  him  from  reaching  it,  in  the  direct  line,  by  destroying 
the  roads  and  desolating  the  country. 

Thus  thwarted  in  his  favourite  project  of  marching  directly  to  the  ancient 
capital  of  Russia,  and  with  his  army  much  diminished  by  famine,  fatigue, 
and  partial  engagements,  the  king  of  Sweden  was  induced  to  attenapt  a  pas¬ 
sage  thither  through  the  Ukraine,  on  the  invitation  of  Mazeppa,  chief  ol  the 
Cossacks ;  who  had  taken  a  disgust  at  the  czar,  and  promised  not  only  to 
supply  the  Swedes  with  provisions  on  their  march,  but  to  furnish  them  with 
a  reinforcement  of  thirty  thousand  men.  These  were  to  join  the  Swedish 
monarch  on  the  banks  of  the  Duna;  where  he  expected  also  to  be  joined  by 
general  Lewenhaupt,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  march  from  Livonia,  with  a 
reinforcement  of  fifteen  thousand  Swedes,  and  a  large  supply  of  ammunition 
and  provisions.  Not  once  suspecting  but  every  thing  would  correspond  to 
his  wish,  the  northern  conqueror  entered  the  Ukraine  in  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  advanced  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle, 
which  nature  or  the  enemy  could  throw  in  his  way. 

But  fortune,  at  length  tired  of  seconding  the  wild  and  inconsiderate  enter¬ 
prises  of  the  foolhardy  Charles,  was  now  resolved  to  punish  him  severely 
for  his  contempt  of  her  former  favours.  When  he  reached  the  Duna,  he 
found  nothing  but  frightful  deserts,  instead  of  magazines;  and,  instead  of 
reinforcements,  he  saw  a  body  of  Russians  on  the  opposite  bank,  ready  to 
dispute  his  passage.  Though  his  army  was  exhausted  with  hunger  and 
fatigue,  though  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  Lewenhaupt,  and  uncertain  of  the 
fidelity  of  Mazeppa,  he  determined  to  cross  the  river  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
and  elfected  his  purpose  with  little  loss.  Advancing  still  farther  into  that 
desolate  country,  he  was  at  last  joined  by  Mazeppa,  who  appeared  rather  as 
a  fugitive  prince,  come  to  take  refuge  in  his  camp,  than  a  powerful  ally, 
from  whom  he  expected  succours.  In  place  of  thirty,  he  was  only  accompa¬ 
nied  by  about  three  thousand  men.  The  czar,  having  received  information 
of  his  intrigues,  had  ordered  his  principal  friends  to  be  apprehended,  and 
broken  upon  the  wheel.  His  towns  were  reduced  to  ashes,  his  treasure  seized, 
and  his  troops  dispersed. (2) 

This  disappointment  was  esteemed  but  a  slight  misfortune  by  the  king  of 
Sweden,  who  confidently  expected  the  safe  arrival  of  Lewenhaupt  and  his 
convoy.  Lewenhaupt  arrived,  bn  in  a  condition  no  less  deplorable  than  that 
of  Mazeppa.  After  three  successive  engagements  with  the  Russians,  in 
which  he  distinguished  himself  equally  by  his  courage  and  conduct,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  set  fire  to  his  wagons,  in  order  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  was  happy  to  escape  with  four  thousand  men ; 
the  wretched  remnant  of  his  gallant  army,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and 
ready  to  perish  of  hunger.  Charles,  who  was  now  in  no  condition  to  relieve 
their  necessities,  was  earnestly  pressed  by  his  minister,  count  Piper,  to  pass 
at  least  the  depth  of  winter  in  a  small  town  of  the  Ukraine,  named  Romana, 
and  depend  on  the  friendship  of  Mazeppa  and  the  Cossacks  for  provisions ; 
or  to  repass,  without  delay,  the  Duna  and  the  Boristhenes,  and  return  to 
Poland,  where  his  presence  was  much  wanted,  and  where  his  army  might  be 
conveniently  put  into  winter  quarters.  He- rejected  both  these  proposals; 
'ad  notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  although  his  army  was  in 
a  2Teat  measure  destitute  of  shoes  and  even  of  clothing,  he  determined  to 

i.lceed.  In  this  mad  march,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  two  thousand 
of  his  troops  perish  of  hunger  and  cold.  Yet  he  still  pressed  forward ;  and, 
after  a  variety  of  obstructions  and  delays,  occasioned  by  the  hovering  parties 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  most  intense  frosts  ever  known  in  those  northet 


(1)  Voltaire,  ubi  sup 


(2)  Hist.  Russ.  chap.  zvU.  Hist.  Charles  XII,  llv.  iv. 
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regions,  he  arrived  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Pultowa,  a  small  Russian  town, 
situated  on  the  river  Worsklaw,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Ukraine.(l) 

But  of  whatever  extravagance  Charles  may  be  accused,  in  marching  thus 
far,  through  a  rugged  and  impracticable  country,  in  a  remarkably  severe 
season,  he  cannot  be  blamed  for  endeavouring  to  make  himself  master  of 
Pultowa.  It  was  one  of  the  magazines  of  the  czar,  and  well  stored  with 
provisions  and  other  necessaries,  of  which  the  king  of  Sweden  was  in  great 
want.  But  besides  being  naturally  strong,  it  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of 
nine  thousand  men ;  and  Peter  lay,  at  no  great  distance,  with  an  army  of 
seventy  thousand,  ready  to  attempt  its  relief.  These  unfavourable  circum¬ 
stances  might  have  staggered  the  resolution  of  a  Caesar  or  a  Marlborough; 
but  to  Charles,  whose  desire  of  encountering  danger  was  even  stronger  than 
his  passion  for  conquest,  they  were  only  so  many  incentives  to  undertake  the 
enterprise.  He  accordingly  invested  Pultowa  with  his  half-famished  army, 
now  reduced  to  twenty-seven  thousand  men,  eighteen  thousand  of  whom  only 
were  Swedes  ;  and  yet  with  this  small  force,  insufficient  to  cut  off  the  com¬ 
munication  between  the  garrison  and  the  Russian  army,  he  hoped  not  only 
to  take  the  town,  but  to  defeat  and  even  to  dethrone  the  czar,  although  his 
other  disadvantages  were  many. 

As  Charles  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  greater  part  of  his 
heavy  cannon  in  the  morasses  and  defiles  through  which  he  passed,  the  re¬ 
gular  progress  of  the  siege  was  slow.  The  garrison  bravely  repelled  all 
attempts  to  carry  the  place  by  assault;  and  the  king  of  Sweden  was  danger¬ 
ously  wounded  in  the  heel  in  viewing  the  works.  Meanwhile,  the  czar,  having 
collected  his  forces,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Pultowa,  and  made  such  a  dispo¬ 
sition  of  his  army  as  showed  that  he  was  no  novice  in  the  art  of  war.  Charles, 
though  greatly  indisposed  by  his  wound,  was  fired  at  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  whom  he  despised.  Betrayed  by  a  false  idea  of  honour,  he  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  waiting  for  battle  in  his  intrenchments.  Having  ap¬ 
pointed  eight  thousand  men  to  guard  the  lines  before  the  town,  he  therefore 
ordered  his  army  to  march  out,  and  attack  the  Russian  camp,  he  himself 
being  carried  in  a  litter.  The  Swedes  charged  with  incredible  fury,  and 
broke  the  Russian  cavalry.  But  the  horse  rallied  behind  the  foot,  which  re¬ 
mained  firm;  and  the  czar’s  artillery  made  such  havock  among  the  ranks  of 
the  assailants,  that  after  a  desperate  combat  of  two  hours,  the  Swedish 
army  was  utterly  routed  and  dispersed.  Nine  thousand  of  the  vanquished 
were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  about  six  thousand  taken,  together  with  the 
king’s  military  chest,  containing  the  spoils  of  Poland  and  Saxony.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Flemish  army,  to  the  number  of  twelve  thousand,  were  obliged 
to  surrender  on  the  banks  of  the  Boristhenes,  for  want  of  boats  to  carry 
them  over  the  river;  Charles  himself,  accompanied  by  three  hundred  of  his 
guards,  with  difficulty  escaping  to  Bender,  a  Turkish  town  in  Moldavia.(2) 

No  victory  was  ever  attended  with  more  important  consequences  than  that 
gained  at  Pultowa  by  Peter  the  Great.  The  king  of  Sweden  lost,  in  one 
day,  the  fruits  of  nine  years  of  successful  war;  and  that  veteran  army, 
which  had  spread  terror  over  Europe,  was  totally  annihilated.  The  czar  was 
not  only  relieved  from  all  apprehensions  inspired  by  a  powerful  antagonist, 
in  the  heart  of  his  dominions,  who  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  his  throne, 
and  to  overthrow  that  grand  scheme  which  he  had  formed  for  the  civilization 
of  his  extensive  empire,  but  enabled  to  forward  his  plan  of  improvement  by 
means  of  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  his  Swedish  prisoners,  whom  neces¬ 
sity  obliged  to  exert  their  talents  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  Siberia.  The 
elector  of  Saxony,  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  conqueror,  protested  again  t 
the  treaty  of  Alt-Ranstadt,  as  extorted  from  him  by  force,  and  re-entered 
Poland.  His  patron,  the  czar,  followed  him.  Stanislaus  was  forced  to  relin¬ 
quish  his  authority,  and  Augustus  found  himself  once  more  in  possession  of 
the  Polish  throne.  Peter  revived  the  ancient  pretensions  of  the  czars  to 
Livonia,  Ingria,  Carelia,  and  part  of  Finland ;  Denmark  laid  claim  to  Scania, 

(1)  Hist.  Russ,  ubi  sup. 

(2)  Voltaire,  ubi  sup.  HisU  du  J^ord.  tom.  ii.  Contin.  of  Puffendorf.  Ito.  vit 
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the  king-  of  Prussia  to  Pomerania ;  and  had  not  the  emperor  and  the  mari¬ 
time  powers  interposed,  the  Swedish  monarchy  would  have  been  rent  to 
pieces. 

During  these  transactions  Charles  XII.  remained  at  Bender;  where,  through 
his  intrigues,  conducted  by  Pcniatowsky,  a  Polish  nobleman  who  shared  his 
misfortunes,  he  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Turks  in  a  war  with  Russia.  In 
the  prosecution  of  those  intrigues  we  must  leave  him,  and  the  czar  in  the 
more  laudable  employment  of  civilizing  his  subjects,  till  we  have  terminated 
the  memorable  war  between  the  confederates  and  the  house  of  Bourbon,  io 
regard  to  the  Spanish  succession. 


LETTER  XXHI. 

The  general  View  of  Europe  carried  forward,  from  the  Opening  of  the  Con¬ 
ferences  at  Gertruydenberg,  to  the  Treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Rastadt. 

Though  the  king  of  Sweden,  during  his  prosperity,  showed  no  inclination 
to  interfere  in  the  dispute  between  France  and  the  confederates,  Lewis  XIV. 
had  still  expectations  of  being  able  to  engage  him  in  his  cause.  These  ex¬ 
pectations  were  considerably  heightened  by  the  keen  indignation  which 
Charles  expressed  at  the  emperor’s  open  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Alt-Ran- 
stadt,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  from  the  terror  of  the  Swedish  arms.  The 
allies  were,  therefore,  relieved  from  no  small  degree  of  anxiety,  by  the  total 
ruin  of  that  prince’s  affairs,  and  Lewis  was  deprived  of  the  last  hope  of 
desponding  ambition.  He  accordingly  offered  the  most  advantageous  terms 
of  peace,  in  the  preliminaries  that  were  made  the  foundation  of  the  con¬ 
ferences  at  Gertruydenberg. 

As  the  principal  sacrifices  in  these  preliminaries  were  the  same  with  those 
proffered  in  1709,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here  ;  more  especially 
as  they  were  not  accepted.  Lewis  made  additions  to  his  concessions,  after 
the  commencement  of  the  negotiation.  He  agreed  not  only  to  give  up,  as  far 
as  in  his  power,  the  Spanish  monarchy,  without  any  equivalent,  and  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  Charles  III.  lawful  king  of  Spain,  but  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  a 
million  of  livres  a  month,  till  his  grandson  Philip  V.  should  be  expelled.  He 
relinquished  even  Alsace  m  ‘.ne  emperor;  and  as  a  security  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  he  engaged  to  deliver  the  fortified  towns 
of  French  Flanders,  yet  in  his  possession,  into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  But 
the  haughtiness  of  the  states,  to  whom  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  secure  of  the  controlling  influence  of  the  pensionarj’  Heinsius,  had 
induced  the  emperor  and  the  queen  of  England  to  commit  the  whole  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  negotiation,  encouraged  their  deputies.  Buys  and  Vander  Dussen, 
to  rise  in  their  demands,  in  proportion  as  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France 
advanced  in  their  concessions.  These  insolent  republicans  went  so  far  as  to 
insist,  that  Lewis  XIV.,  instead  of  paying  a  subsidy  towards  the  war  against 
Philip  V.,  should  assist  the  confederates,  with  all  his  forces,  to  drive  his 
grandson  from  the  Spanish  throne. (1) 

It  was  impossible  for  the  French  monarch  to  submit  to  so  humiliating  a 
requisition  ;  and  yet  he  was  unwilling  to  break  off  the  treaty.  The  confer¬ 
ences  at  Gertruydenberg  were,  therefore,  idly  protracted,  while  the  armies, 
on  both  sides,  took  the  field.  At  length,  the  mareschal  d’Uxelles  and  the 
abbe  de  Polignac,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Lewis,  returned  to  Versailles,  after 
having  sent  a  letter  to  the  pensionary  Heinsius,  declaring  the  demands  of  the 
deputies  of  the  states  unjust  and  unreasonable. (2) 

In  the  mean  time,  the  confederates  were  making  rapid  progress  in  Flan¬ 
ders.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene,  having  assembled  the 
allied  army  more  early  than  was  expected,  entered  the  French  lines  without 


}l)  De  Torey,  tom.  U. 


(3)  Id.  ibid. 
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resistance,  and  sat  down  before  Douay.  Tiiis  city,  strong  in  its  situation, 
but  ill-fortified,  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  eight  thousand  men.  Mares- 
chal  Villars,  who  had  now  joined  the  French  army,  which  he  was  destined 
to  command,  determined  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  place.  He  accordingly 
crossed  the  Scarpe,  and  advanced  within  cannon-shot  of  the  allies;  but 
finding  them  strongly  intrenched,  and  being  sensible  that  the  loss  of  one 
battle  might  endanger  the  very  existence  of  the  French  monarchy,  he 
thought  proper  to  abandon  Douay  to  its  fate.(l)  It  surrendered  after  a  siege 
of  three  weeks.  Villars  observed  the  same  prudent  conduct  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  campaign,  which  was  concluded  with  the  taking  of  Bethune. 
St.  Venant,  and  Aire ;  places  of  great  importance,  but  which  were  not  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  confederates  without  a  vast  expense  of  blood. 

No  memorable  event  happened  in  Germany  during  the  summer,  nor  any 
thing  of  consequence  on  the  side  of  Piedmont;  where  the  vigilance  of  the 
duke  of  Berwick  defeated  all  the  attempts  of  the  allies  to  penetrate  into 
Dauphiny,  notwithstanding  their  superior  force.  The  campaign  was  more 
fruitful  of  incidents  in  Spain. 

The  two  competitors  for  the  crown  of  that  kingdom  took  the  field  in 
person,  and  seemed  determined  to  put  all  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle.  They 
accordingly  met  near  Almanara.  There  general  Stanhope,  who  commanded 
the  British  troops,  slew  with  his  own  hand  the  Spanish  general,  Amessaga, 
and  routed  the  cavalry  of  Philip  V.,  while  the  count  de  Staremberg  put  the 
infantry  to  flight.  The  Spaniards  were  again  defeated,  in  a  more  bloody 
engagement,  at  Saragossa.  And  in  this  victory,  which  threatened  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  the  British  troops,  under  general  Stanhope, 
had  also  the  chief  share. 

Charles  III.,  instead  of  securing  Pampaluna,  the  only  pass  by  w'hich  French 
troops  could  enter  Spain,  marched  directly  to  Madrid,  at  the  head  of  his  vic¬ 
torious  army,  and  Philip  V.,  who  had  retired  thither,  was  obliged  to  quit  his 
capital  a  second  time.  The  aspect  of  things  there,  however,  was  little  flat¬ 
tering  to  his  rival.  All  the  grandees  had  left  the  city ;  and  the  Castilians,  in 
general,  seemed  resolved  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  rather  than 
have  a  king  imposed  upon  them  by  heretics. (2) 

Meantime,  the  duke  de  Vendome,  whose  reputation  was  still  high,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  unfortunate  campaign  in  Flanders,  having  assumed  at  the 
request  of  Philip  V.,  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  of  the  house  of  Bour¬ 
bon  in  Spain,  its  affairs  soon  began  to  wear  a  new  face.  The  Castilian  nobles 
crowded,  with  their  followers,  round  the  standard  of  a  general  in  whose  con¬ 
duct  they  could  confide.  And  Vendome’s  army,  strengthened  by  these  brave 
volunteers,  was  farther  reinforced  by  thirty-four  battalions  of  French  foot, 
and  thirty-one  squadrons  of  horse,  detached  by  the  duke  of  Berwick  from 
Dauphiny.  Another  body  of  French  troops  assembled  in  Roussillon,  was 
preparing  to  enter  Catalonia,  under  the  duke  de  Noailles  ;  so  that  the  generals 
of  the  allies,  neglected  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Great  Britain,  as  well  as 
by  the  states-general,  and  at  variance  among  themselves,  were  forced  once 
more  to  abandon  Madrid. 

The  confederates  now  directed  their  march  towards  Catalonia,  whither 
Charles  III.  had  already  retired,  in  order  to  protect  that  warlike  province  ; 
and,  for  the  benefit  of  subsistence,  they  divided  their  army  into  two  bodies. 
Staremberg,  with  the  main  body,  marched  in  front,  and  Stanhope,  with  five 
thousand  British  troops,  brought  up  the  rear.  Not  reflecting  that  hope  as 
well  as  fear  gives  wings  to  soldiers,  the  English  general  allowed  himself  to 
be  surrounded  by  Vendome,  in  the  village  of  Brihuegu.  He  defended  him- 
iself  with  great  spirit ;  but  the  place  being  utterly  destitute  of  fortifications, 
he  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion,  after  a  short  but  vigorous  resist- 
ance.(3)  Nor  was  this  all. 

■  Staremberg,  apprized  of  Stanhope’s  danger,  had  marched,  though  reluc- 
<tantly,  to  his  relief,  with  the  principal  army.  And  this  unwilling  aid  had 


(I)  Duke  of  Berwick’s  Mem.  vol.  ii.  (2)  Barnet,  book  vii.  Hist.  d'Espagne,  tom.  ii.  (3)  Id.  Ibid. 
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almost  occasioned  a  greater  misfortune  than  that  which  it  failed  to  preven^t. 
Staremberff  had  advanced  too  far  to  retreat  with  safety  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  Vendome  forced  him  to  an  engagement  at  Villa  Viciosa,  about  two 
leagues  from  Brihuega,  the  place  of  Stanhope’s  disaster.  Between  the  armies 
there  was  no  proportion  in  numbers,  the  allies  being  one-half  inferior  to  the 
French  and  Spaniards ;  yet  did  Staremberg,  one  of  the  ablest  commanders 
in  that  military  age,  exert  himself  so  greatly,  both  as  a  general  and  a  soldier, 
that  the  battle  was  fierce,  obstinate,  and  bloody.  The  Spaniards,  under 
Philip  V.,  broke  the  left  wing  of  the  allies.  But  their  right  continued  firm  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  French,  while  Staremberg  made  the  centre  of 
the  enemy  give  way;  so  that  Vendome  judged  a  retreat  necessary,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  total  defeat.(l) 

The  general  of  the  allies  however  found,  on  mustering  his  forces,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  capture  of  the  British  troops,  and  the  loss  of  men  during 
the  action,  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  field.  He  was  besides  in 
want  of  provisions,  and  had  no  prospect  of  supply,  at  that  late  season:  he 
therefore  hastily  decamped  and  continued  his  march  into  Catalonia,  leaving 
to  the  vanquished  all  the  advantages  of  a  complete  victory. (2) 

These  successes  revived,  in  some  measure,  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  ;  and,  during  the  campaign,  a  revolution  had  happened  in 
the  English  ministry,  still  more  favourable  to  their  affairs.  This  revolution, 
with  its  causes  and  consequences,  merits  our  particular  attention. 

Though  the  great  influence  of  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  had  obliged 
their  mistress  to  dismiss  Harley  from  her  councils,  they  could  not  deprive 
him  of  that  confidence  which  they  themselves  had  lost,  and  attempted  in  vain 
to  recover.  He  had  frequent  consultations  with  the  queen  in  private^;  and, 
even  while  invisible,  is  said  to  have  embarrassed  their  measures.  These 
interviews  were  procured  by  Mrs.  Masham,  the  new  favourite,  who  had  now 
entirely  supplanted  the  dutchess  of  Marlborough  in  the  queen’s  affections. 
But  could  the  ministry  have  retained  the  favour  of  the  people,  they  might 
have  disregarded  the  private  partialities,  and  in  some  measure  the  confidence, 
of  their  sovereign.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  had  the  sole  disposal  of  all 
the  military  employments,  and  the  earls  of  Godolphin  and  Sunderland  of  all 
civil  offices.  'They  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  power  of  the  state.  And 
they  had  long  used  that  power  with  so  much  judgment,  ability,  and  effect,  as 
to  d'isarm  envy,  silence  faction,  and  reconcile  to  their  measures  all  men  who 
did  not  labour  under  the  most  incurable  political  prejudices,  or  feel  the  se¬ 
verest  pangs  of  disappointed  ambition.  The  body  of  the  people  looked  up 
to  them  as  the  worthy  followers  of  king  William,  our  illustrious  deliverer 
from  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  in  the  grand  line  of  liberty  and  national 
honour  ;(3)  they  enjoyed  the  most  unbounded  popularity. 

But  popularity,  however  well  founded,  is  in  itself  of  a  slippery  nature. 
The  favour  of  the  multitude  in  every  country,  but  more  especially  under 
free  governments,  can  only  be  retained  by  something  new.  They  are  totally 
governed  by  their  hopes  and  fears ;  and  these  must  not  be  too  long  suspended, 
or  too  uniformly  reiterated,  otherwise  they  will  lose  their  effect.  The  Eng- 

(1)  Burnet,  bonk  vii.  Duke  of  Berwick,  vol.  ii.  This  account  of  ihebatile  of  Villa  Viciosa,  ilioii^h 

different  from  lliai  of  some  hisiorians,  is  cnntinned  by  a  letter  from  Philip  V.  to  his  queen,  dated  at  the 
campof  Fuentes,  the  11th  of  Decemlier,  17J0.  “  M.  de  Vendome,”  says  he  (after  relating  ilie  progress 

of  the  action),  “  seeing  llial  our  centre  was  giving  way,  and  that  onr  left  wing  of  cavalry  made  no  iiii* 
pression  upon  their  right,  thought  it  lime  to  propose  retreating  towards  Truija,  and  gave  orders  for  that 
purpose.”  No.  III.  to  vol.  ii.  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick’s  Mem. 

(2)  Duke  of  Berwick,  iihi  sup.  . 

(3)  It  has  been  fashionable,  of  late  years,  to  represent  the  reign  of  William  as  a  reign  of  disgrace ;  and, 
In  support  of  that  opinion,  an  address  of  the  house  of  commons  on  the  meeting  of  the  first  parliament  of 
queen  Anire  is  piKMluced,  in  which  the  duke  of  Marlborough  is  said  to  have  “  signally  retrieved  the  ancient 
honour  and  glory  of  the  English  nation.”  But,  independent  of  the  doubtiulness  of  these  expressions, 
this  was  the  address  of  a  lory  parliament,  and  framed  by  men  who  were  no  friends  to  the  revolution.^ 
The  criminal  intrigues  connected  with  that  glorious  event,  have  not  been  concealed  by  the  author  ot 
these  Letters,  nor  the  faults  in  the  administration  of  William.  But  admiitim;  all  those  charges  even  as 
urged  by  his  enemies,  his  reign,  i hough  not  liitihly  fortunate,  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  reign  of 
vigour,  of  exertion,  and  a  jealous  attention  to  national  honour;  which  can  never,  perhaps,  be  purchased 
.tit  loo  higli  a  price,  and  which  had  been  shamefully  neglected  during  the  ignominious  leigiis  of  hw 
iwo  immediate  predecessors. 
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lish  populace,  during  this  triumphant  period,  became  satiated  even  with  sue 
cess.  Victory  followed  victory  so  fast,  and  the  surrender  of  one  town  was 
so  soon  succeeded  by  the  taking  of  another,  that  good  fortune  had  ceased  to 
excite  joy ;  and  the  roaring  of  cannon  and  the  ringing  of  hells  were  heard 
with  indifference.  The  people  began  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  taxes  levied 
in  order  to  support  the  war.  And  they  observed  with  concern,  that  in  all 
the  negotiations  for  peace,  while  liberal  concessions  were  offered  to  foreign 
princes  and  states,  no  stipulation  of  any  consequence  appeared  in  favour  of 
the  queen  of  England ;  who,  after  all  her  waste  of  blood  and  treasure,  seemed 
to  have  only  the  glory  of  conquering  and  giving  away  cities,  provinces,  and 
kingdoms. (1) 

'file  tones,  encouraged  by  the  successful  intrigues  of  Harley,  and  this 
change  of  humour  in  tlie  people,  which  they  had  secretly  contributed  to  pro¬ 
duce,  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  once  more  holding  the  reins  of  government. 
In  order  to  realize  these  hopes,  they  attempted  to  make  use  of  an  engine 
which  had  often  been  played  off  against  themselves.  As  the  whigs,  who  were 
now  in  possession  of  the  administration,  could  no  longer  rouse  the  jealousies 
and  apprehensions  of  the  populace  on  account  of  their  civil  and  religious 
liberties,  which  were  sufficiently  secured  by  the  revolution  and  the  act  of 
settlement,  the  tories  endeavoured  to  awaken  the  same  fears,  by  touching 
another  string.  They  represented  the  church  and  monarchy  as  in  imminent 
danger,  from  dissenters  and  men  of  levelling  principles ;  under  which  de¬ 
scription  they  comprehended  the  whole  body  of  the  whigs. 

This  inflammatory  doctrine,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  zealously  propagated 
from  the  pulpit,  by  the  high-church  party,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  reign.  The  vulgar,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed,  gradually  began 
to  give  credit  to  what  they  heard  so  often  and  so  vehemently  urged ;  lor, 
notwithstanding  the  formal  censure  in  parliament  of  that  groundless  opinion, 
it  still  continued  to  be  propagated.  And  a  champion  was  not  wanting  openlj’ 
to  brave  such  high  authority,  and  to  improve  on  the  seditious  clamour,  and 
even  to  bring  home  the  charge  to  the  ministry. 

This  bold  son  of  the  church  was  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell ;  a  man  of  no  su¬ 
perior  talents,  but  who,  by  his  violence  in  railing  against  the  dissenters,  oc¬ 
casional  conformists,  and  the  whig  party  in  general,  had  recommended  him¬ 
self  to  the  tories  and  the  majority  of  the  established  clergy.  After  having 
distinguished  himself  in  the  country,  by  such  declamations,  he  was  called,  by 
the  voice  of  the  people,  to  a  church  in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  where 
he  had  a  more  extensive  field  for  propagating  his  seditious  doctrines ;  and 
being  appointed  to  preach  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  on  the  5th  of  November, 
1709,  the  anniversary  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  he  delivered  a  sermon,  before  the 
lord-mayor  of  London  and  the  court  of  aldermen,  into  which  he  poured  the 
whole  collected  venom  of  his  heart.  He  not  only  inveighed,  in  the  most  in¬ 
decent  language,  against  the  dissenters,  and  the  moderate  part  of  the  church 
of  England,  whom  he  denominated  Jalse  brethren,  but  threw  out  severe  and 
pointed  reflections  against  the  principal  persons  in  power,  and  inculcated,  in 
strong  and  unequivocal  terms,  the  slavish  and  exploded  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance ;  animating  the  people  to  stand  up  in  defence 
of  the  church,  which  he  declared  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  for  which,  he 
said,  he  sounded  the  trumpet,  desiring  them  to  put  on  the  whole  armour  of 
God  !(2)  The  majority  of  the  court  of  aldermen,  being  attached  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  revolution,  against  which  these  doctrines  militated,  refused  the 
usual  compliment  to  the  preacher,  of  desiring  him  to  print  his  sermon,  and 
were  even  shocked  at  the  violence  of  the  invective.  But  the  lord-mayor,  who 
was  a  zealous  high-churchman,  not  only  encouraged  Sacheverell,  to  publish 
his  discourse,  but  accepted  a  dedication  still  more  violent  and  inflammatory 
■than  the  performance  itself.  The  merit  of  both  was  magnified  by  the  tories. 
and  forty  thousand  copies  are  said  to  have  been  circulated  in  a  few  weeks.(3) 

(1)  Publications  of  the  Times. 

(2)  Burnet,  book  vii.  See  also  the  Sermon  itself  among  Sacbeverell's  Discourses. 

(3)  Burnet,  ubi  sup. 
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No  literary  production  ever  perhaps  attracted  so  much  attention  as  this 
scurrilous  sermon,  which  had  no  kind  of  excellence  to  recommend  it,  except 
what  it  derived  from  the  spirit  of  party.  It  divided  the  opinions  of  the  nation : 
and  Sacheverell  himself,  extolled  by  the  tories  as  the  champion  of  the  church, 
now  on  the  brink  of  ruin  !  and  execrated  by  the  whigs  as  an  enemy  to  the 
revolution,  as  an  advocate  for  persecution  and  despotism,  and  a  devoted  friend 
to  the  pretender,  was  thought  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  made  the  object 
of  a  parliamentary  prosecution.  That  was  what  he  desired  above  all  things, 
and  what  the  ministry  ought  studiously  to  have  avoided.  But  they  allowed, 
on  this  occasion,  their  passion  to  overcome  their  prudence.  Godolphiu  being 
personally  attacked  in  the  sermon,  was  highly  irritated  against  the  preacher ; 
and  as  the  offence  was  not  deemed  punishable  by  common  law,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  proceed  by  impeachment.  Sacheverell  was  accordingly  taken  into 
custody,  by  command  of  the  house  of  commons ;  articles  were  exhibited 
against  him  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  a  day  was  appointed  for  his 
trial,  which,  to  complete  the  folly  of  this  impolitic  measure,  was  ordered  to  be 
in  VVestminster-hall,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  commons  might  be  present. (1) 

The  people  are  often  wrong  in  their  judgment,  but  always  just  in  their  com¬ 
passion,  though  that  sentiment  is  sometimes  misplaced.  Their  compassion 
was  roused  for  Sacheverell,  whom  they  considered  as  an  innocent  victim;  a 
meritorious  individual,  doomed  to  be  crushed  by  the  arm  of  power,  for  daring 
to  tell  the  truth.  They  forgot  all  his  slavish  doctrines  :  they  remembered 
only  his  violent  declamations,  in  regard  to  the  danger  of  the  church  and  mo¬ 
narchy  ;  and  they  saw  him  exposed,  as  they  imagined,  to  persecution  for  his 
honest  boldness.  They  now  believed  more  than  they  formerly  feared.  Ne¬ 
glecting  their  private  affairs,  and  all  the  common  avocations  of  life,  their  con¬ 
cern  was  turned  wholl)'-  towards  public  welfare.  Many,  who  seldom  entered 
the  church,  trembled  for  the  safety  of  the  established  religion.  They  wan¬ 
dered  about  in  silent  amazement,  anxiously  gazing  on  each  other,  and  looking 
forward  to  the  trial  of  Sacheverell,  as  if  tlie  fate  of  the  nation  or  of  nature 
had  depended  upon  the  awful  decision. 

When  the  day  arrived,  the  populace  assembled  in  vast  crowds,  and  attended 
the  criminal  to  Westminster-hall.  During  the  whole  course  of  his  trial,  which 
lasted  three  weeks,  they  continued  the  same  attentions  ;  and,  in  the  height  of 
their  frantic  zeal,  they  destroyed  several  dissenting  meeting-houses,  insulted 
a  number  of  non-conformists,  some  whig  members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
and  committed  a  variety  of  other  outrages.  London  was  a  scene  of  anarchy 
and  confusion.  At  last,  Sacheverell  was  found  guilty  ;  but  the  lenity  of  his 
sentence,  in  consequence  of  the  populvir  tumults,  was  considered  as  a  kind 
of  triumph  by  the  tories.  He  was  only  suspended  from  preaching  for  three 
years,  without  being  precluded  from  preferment,  his  sermon  being  ordered  to 
be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. (2)  The  famous  decree  of 
the  university  of  Oxford,  passed  in  1683,  recognising  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance,  was  also,  by  a  vote  of  the  lords,  ordered  to  be 
burned  at  the  same  time. (3) 

The  mildness  of  Sacheverell’s  punishment  was  justly  ascribed  by  the  po¬ 
pulace  to  the  timidity,  not  to  the  moderation,  of  the  ministry.  Proud  of 
their  victory,  they  every  where  expressed  their  joy  on  the  occasion,  by  bon¬ 
fires  and  illuminations  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  vote  of  the  lords,  addresses 
were  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  asserting  the  absolute  power  of  the 
crown,  and  condemning  the  doctrine  of  resistance,  as  the  result  of  antimo- 
narchical  and  republican  principles. (4)  Of  these  principles  the  whigs,  as  a 
body,  were  violently  accused  by  the  heads  of  the  tories,  who  now  wholly  en¬ 
grossed  the  confidence  of  their  sovereign,  and  inspired  her  with  jealousies  of 
her  principal  servants. 

The  queen  herself,  who  had  long  affected  to  adopt  measures  which  she 
was  not  permitted  to  guide,  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  freeing  herself 
from  that  political  captivity  in  which  she  was  held  by  her  popular  and  too 

(I)  Burnet,  book  vii. 

(3)  Journals  of  the  Lords,  March,  17)0. 


(2)  Id.  ibid. 

(4)  Burnet,  book  vii. 
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powerful  ministers.  She  accordingfly  took  advantage  of  this  sudden  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  total  change  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  administration  of  her  govern¬ 
ment.  The  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  cause 
of  Sacheverell,  was  made  chamberlain,  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Kent:  Go- 
dolphin  received  an  order  to  break  his  staff,  as  lord  treasurer  ul  Great 
Britain :  the  treasury  was  put  in  commission ;  and  Harley,  as  a  prelude  to 
higher  promotion,  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  while  his 
friend,  St.  John,  succeeded  Mr.  Boyle  as  secretary  of  state.  The  duke  of 
Marlborough  alone,  of  the  whole  party  to  which  he  belonged,  remained  m 
office:  and  that  mark  of  distinction  he  owed  to  his  own  high  reputation,  not 
to  the  favour  or  forbearance  of  his  enemies.  Though  his  fall  was  already 
determined  on,  they  were  afraid  that  the  temper  of  the  people  was  not  yet 
sufficiently  prepared  for  the  removal  of  so  great  a  commander.(l) 

Marlborough,  whose  character  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  in  modern 
history,  appears  to  have  been  fully  sensible  of  his  own  consequence,  as  well 
as  of  the  dangerous  designs  of  the  new  ministry.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
was  making  professions  of  attachment  to  the  court  of  St.  Germains(2) 
(though  for  what  purpose,  it  is  impossible  to  determine),  he  wrote,  in  the 
following  strong  terms,  to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  with  xha  interests  of  whose 
family,  he  said,  he  considered  those  of  his  country 'Aiy^h  all  Europe  to  be 
inseparably  connected.  “  1  hope,”  adds  he,  “  the  English  nation  will  not  permit 
themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  artifice  of  Harley  and  his  associates. 
Their  conduct  leaves  no  doubt  of  their  design  of  placing  the  pretended  prince 
of  Wales  on  the  throne.  We  feel  too  much  already  their  bad  intentions  and 
pernicious  views.  But  I  expect  to  be  able  to  employ  all  my  attention,  all  my 
credit,  and  that  of  my  friends,  in  order  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  elec¬ 
toral  family,  and  to  prevent  the  destructive  counsels  of  a  race  of  men,  who 
establish  principles  and  form  cabals,  which  will  otherwise  infallibly  overturn 
the  Protestant  succession,  and  with  it  the  liberty  of  their  country  and  the 
freedom  of  Europe. ”(3) 

The  new  ministry  were  no  less  liberal  in  their  declarations  of  attachment 
to  the  house  of  Hanover  :(4)  and  Harley,  soon  after  appointed  lord  treasurer, 
and  created  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  was  perhaps  sincere  in  his  profes¬ 
sions.  Bred  up  in  the  notions  of  the  presbyterians,  to  which  he  still  adhered, 
and  perhaps  tinctured  with  republican  principles,  he  had  only  made  use  of 
the  high-church  party  as  a  ladder  to  his  ambition;  and  although  a  sincere 
friend  to  the  Protestant  succession,  he  was  accused,  from  tliis  circumstance, 
of  abetting  the  hereditary  descent  of  the  crown,  and  all  the  maxims  of 
arbitrary  power. (5) 

In  consequence  of  these  appearances,  the  pretender  was  encouraged  to 
write  to  his  sister,  queen  Anne.  He  put  her  in  mind  of  the  affection  that 
ought  to  subsist  between  two  persons  so  nearly  related  ;  he  recalled  to  her 
memory  her  repeated  promises  to  their  common  parent: — “To  you,”  said  he, 
“and  to  you  alone,  I  wish  to  owe  eventually  the  throne  of  my  fathers.  The 
voice  of  God  and  of  nature  are  loud  in  your  ear !  the  preservation  of  our 
family,  the  preventing  of  intestine  wars,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  country, 
combine  to  require  you  to  rescue  me  from  affliction,  and  yourself  from 
misery.  Though  restrained  by  your  difficult  situ;Uion,  I  can  form  no  doubt 
of  your  preferring  a  brother,  the  last  male  of  an  ancient  line,  to  the  remotest 
relation  we  have  in  the  world.  Neither  you  nor  the  nation  have  received 
any  injury  at  my  hands:  therefore,  madam,  as  you  tender  your  honour  and 
happiness — as  you  love  your  family — as  you  revere  the  memory  of  your 
father — as  you  regard  the  welfare  and  safety  of  a  great  people,  I  conjure  you 
to  meet  me,  in  this  friendly  way  of  composing  our  difference  !  The  happiness 
of  both  depends  upon  your  determination:  .you  have  it  in  your  power  to 

0)  Burnet,  book  vii.  StaUof  Europe^  1720.  (2)  Stvart  Papers^  1710, 

(3)  Original  Letters  in  the  Wanoucr  P'/pe'  s,  1710.  (4)  Ibid. 

(5)  Stuart  and  Hanover  Papers*  See  also  Bolingbroke’s  Letter  to  Sir  fVilliam  Wyndham^  and  the 
Puke  of  Berwick’s  Mm*  Tol.li. 
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deliver  me  from  the  reproach  that  invariably  follows  unfortunate  princes,  and 
to  render  your  own  memory  dear  to  posterity.”(l) 

But  whatever  effect  the  warm  remonstrances  of  a  brother  mio;ht  have  on 
the  mind  of  the  queen  of  England,  the  solicitations  of  his  agents  made  no  im¬ 
pression  on  her  prime  minister.  Harley  is  said  even  to  have  been  hitherto 
ignorant  of  the  sentiments  of  his  mistress,  in  regard  to  the  succession  of  the 
crown.  He  knew,  that,  with  a  natural  jealousy  of  her  own  authority,  she 
was  averse  to  the  appearance  of  the  legal  successor  in  the  kingdom ;  but  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance,  if  not  a  more  perfect  confidence,  only  made  him 
sensible,  that  she  wished  to  leave,  at  her  death,  the  sceptre  in  the  hands  of 
the  pretender.(2)  He  was  too  far  engaged,  and  too  fond  of  power,  to  retreat. 
He  hoped,  however,  instead  of  injuring  the  Protestant  cause,  more  effectually 
to  secure,  by  his  eminent  station,  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover, 
and  with  it  the  religion  and  liberties  of  his  country.  He  was,  therefore, 
under  the  necessity  of  accommodating  himself,  in  some  measure,  to  the  wild 
projects  of  the  more  violent  tories,  as  well  as  of  flattering  the  queen’s  affec¬ 
tion  for  her  brother,  by  seeming  to  second  her  designs  in  favour  of  that 
prince.  And  hence  the  great  line  of  his  political  conduct  was  in  direct  con¬ 
tradiction  to  his  private  opinions. 

In  tiiis  respect,  Oxford  was  exactly  in  the  same  predicament  with  Godol- 
phin,  his  predecessor  in  office ;  who,  though  a  tory  and  a  jacobite,  had 
been  obliged,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  as  we  have  seen,  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  whigs,  and  was  considered  as  the  leader  of  that 
party  by  the  world.  But  Oxford,  without  the  strong  abilities  of  Godolphin, 
who  was  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  any  age  or  nation,  had  still  greater 
difficulties  and  more  obstinate  prejudices  to  struggle  with.  Even  while 
using  all  his  efforts  against  the  restoration  of  the  excluded  family,  and  laying 
himself  in  the  dust  at  the  feet  of  the  legal  heirs  of  the  crown,  he  was  be¬ 
lieved,  not  only  by  his  countrymen,  but  by  the  court  of  Hanover  itself,  to  be 
a  firm  friend  to  the  pretender.  His  professions  were  considered  as  only  so 
many  baits  to  deceive;  yet  did  he  persevere  in  his  principles,  and  in  his  en¬ 
deavours  to  defeat  all  attempts  to  the  prejudice  to  the  Protestant  succession! 

The  new  administration,  in  England,  was  introduced  with  a  new  parlia¬ 
ment;  the  former  having  been  dissolved,  in  compliance  with  the  warm  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  high-church  party.  In  the  election  of  the  members  of  this 
parliament,  the  most  unwarrantable  methods  had  been  taken  to  keep  out  the 
whigs ;  and  methods,  still  more  unjustifiable,  were  taken  to  exclude  the 
small  number  of  that  party  who  had  found  their  way  into  the  house.  Peti¬ 
tions  were  presented  against  most  members  supposed  to  favour  the  old  mi¬ 
nistry. (3)  The  tories.  however,  though  now  possessed  of  a  decided  majo¬ 
rity  on  every  motion,  and  though  convinced  that  peace  was  equally  necessary 
to  the  safe  enjoyment  of  their  own  power,  and  to  the  execution  of  those  de¬ 
signs  which  they  had  formed  in  favour  of  the  excluded  family,  durst  not  yet 
venture  to  reveal  their  sentiments  to  the  nation.  The  new  ministry,  there¬ 
fore,  resolved  to  follow,  for  a  time,  their  predecessors  in  the  line  of  hostility. 
The  most  liberal  supplies  were  accordingly  voted  for  the  future  support  of 
the  war,  as  well  as  to  make  up  for  the  past  deficiencies  :  in  all  to  the  amount 
of  near  fifteen  millions.(4) 

This  appearance  of  vigour  left  the  whigs  no  occasion  of  murmuring  at  a 
change  of  measures.  But  their  complaints  would  have  broken  out  on  the 
first  symptotn  of  relaxation ;  and  Harley  and  the  tories,  in  pursuing,  con¬ 
trary  to  their  own  inclination,  the  hostile  system  of  the  confederates,  while 
jealously  watched  by  their  political  enemies,  would  have  found  themselves  in¬ 
volved  in  insurmountable  difficulties  and  embarrassments.  Happily  for  the 
English  ministry,  as  well  as  for  the  house  of  Bourbon,  an  unexpected  event 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  politics  of  Europe.  This  was  the  sudden  death  of 
the  emperor  Joseph,  whose  reign  had  been  one  continued  flow  of  success. 

(1)  Stuart  Papers. 

(S)  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Macplierson.  (3)  Burnet,  book  vii. 

(4)  Journals,  1711.  The  e.vaclsiim  raised  and  provided  for  was  14,^73,3191. 19».  Sid. 
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He  was  succeeded,  not  only  in  all  liis  hereditary  honours  and  dominions,  but 
also  in  the  imperial  throne,  by  his  brother  Charles,  and  as  it  was  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  grand  alliance,  that  the  same  person  should  possess 
Spain  and  the  empire,  Harley  and  his  associates  were  no  longer  afraid  to 
avow  their  pacific  sentiments.  The  fears  of  mankind  were  in  a  moment 
changed ;  the  liberties  of  Europe  seemed  now  to  be  in  more  danger  from  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  than  that  of  Bourbon. 

Meanwhile,  hostilities  were  carried  on  in  every  quarter.  Dispositions  had 
been  made  by  the  allies,  for  taking  the  field  early,  in  Flanders ;  but  the  rigour 
of  the  season,  and  the  unexpected  delay  of  some  reinforcements,  prevented 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  from  forming  his  army  before  the  beginning  of  May. 
His  plan  was,  to  open  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Arras  and  Cambray ; 
the  taking  of  which  two  important  places  would  have  laid  Picardy  naked  to 
the  banks  of  the  Somme.  And  the  army  originally  destined  for  the  service 
of  the  confederates  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  accomplish  this  great  design.  But  the  death  of  the  emperor,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  opened  a  prospect  of  peace,  obstructed  the  operations  of 
war.  Prince  Eugene  being  obliged  to  march  towards  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  German  troops,  in  order  to  prevent  the  French 
and  their  partisans  from  taking  advantage  of  that  event,  by  disturbing  the 
deliberations  of  the  electors  assembled  at  Frankfort,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
was  under  the  necessity  of  limiting  his  views.  But  his  vigour  and  activity 
were  not  diminished.  Though  now  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  enemy,  he 
anxiously  sought  a  battle,  in  hopes  of  overwhelming  his  political  adversaries, 
or,  at  least,  closing  his  military  exploits,  with  a  splendid  victory.  But  the 
caution  of  mareschal  Villars,  who  was  strongly  posted  near  Arleux,  deprived 
the  English  commander  of  any  opportunity  of  acquiring  this  satisfaction. 
By  the  most  masterly  movements,  however,  Marlborough  eluded  the  vigilance 
of  that  able  general,  and  got  within  the  French  lines,  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.  He  sat  down  before  Bouchain,  in  sight  of  the  enemy  ;  and  concluded 
the  campaign  with  the  taking  of  that  important  place. (1) 

Nothing  memorable,  in  the  military  line,  was  transacted  in  Germany :  prince 
Eugene  having  defeated  the  hostile  designs  of  the  French,  the  electors  pro¬ 
ceeded  coolly  to  the  choice  of  a  new  chief ;  and  the  archduke,  who  had  so 
long  contended  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  even  assumed,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  title  of  Charles  HT.,  was  unanimously  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity,  by 
the  name  of  Charles  VI.  On  the  side  of  Piedmont,  the  duke  of  Berwick,  as 
formerly,  successfully  defended  France  against  the  forces  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy.  In  Spain,  the  taking  of  Gironne,  by  the  duke  de  Noailles,  and  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Cardona,  by  Staremberg,  in  defiance  of  a  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  army,  under  Vendome,  were  the  only  events  of  any  consequence.  No 
action  happened  at  sea,  nor  any  thing  worthy  of  notice,  except  the  failure  of 
an  expedition,  from  Old  and  New-England  against  Quebec,  the  capital  of 
Canada,  or  New  France.  This  enterprise  miscarried,  partly  from  the  late 
season  at  which  it  was  undertaken,  and  partly  from  an  ignorance  of  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  where  ten  transports  and  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men  were  lost. (2) 

The  general  languor  of  the  campaign,  together  with  the  elevation  of  the 
archduke  Charles,  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  inspired  the  British  ministry 
iind  the  house  of  Bourbon  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  peace.  They 
had  even  negotiated  secretly  during  the  summer:  and  preliminaries  were 
privately  signed  at  London,  on  the  27th  of  September,  by  Menager,  the  French 
agent,  and  St.  .lohn,  the  English  secretary.  This  insidious  transaction,  so 
disgraceful  to  Great  Britain,  being  accidentally  brought  to  light,  all  the  other 
allies  were  alarmed.  They  saw  themselves  ready  to  be  deserted  by  a  power, 
which  had  been  the  chief  support  of  the  war.  And  though  not  altogether 
averse  to  peace,  they  could  place  no  confidence  in  the  negotiations  of  men 
capable  of  such  disingenuity ;  and  whose  sole  object  seemed  to  be  the  se¬ 


tt)  Burnet,  book  vii.  State  of  Europe,  1711. 


(2)  Id  ibid. 
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curing-  to  themselves  and  their  adherents  the  emoluments  of  office,  by  putting 
a  speedy  end  to  hostilities,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  procure  for  their 
country  and  the  confederates  the  fruits  of  so  many  glorious  victories,  acquired 
at  an  enormous  expense  of  blood  and  treasure. (1)  “  That,”  says  M.  de  Torcy, 

speaking  of  the  secret  proposal  of  the  English  ministry  to  negotiate  with 
France,  without  the  intervention  of  Holland,  “was  like  asking  a  sick  person, 
labouring  under  a  long  and  dangerous  illness,  if  he  would  be  cured !” 

The  preliminaries,  when  communicated  to  the  ministers  of  the  confede¬ 
rate  princes  and  states,  served  only  to  increase  their  jealousies  and  fears. 
The  resignation  of  Philip  V.  was  no  longer  insisted  on.  This  omission  par¬ 
ticularly  offended  the  emperor:  and  count  de  Galas,  the  imperial  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  London,  in  the  heat  of  his  zeal  for  his  master’s  interest,  having 
published  a  copy  of  the  articles  in  a  newspaper,  as  an  appeal  to  the  public, 
all  England  was  thrown  into  a  ferment.  The  people,  always  jealous  of  na¬ 
tional  honour,  were  filled  with  indignation  at  the  new  ministry,  for  negotiating 
secretly  with  France;  a  power  whose  ambition  had  so  long  disqufeted  her 
neighbours,  and  whose  humiliation  had  been  the  declared  object  of  the  grand 
alliance.  They  justly  suspected  the  court  of  sinister  designs ;  especially  as 
the  stipulations  in  the  preliminaries,  fell  infinitely  below  their  expectations, 
after  so  successful  a  war.  The  more  moderate  tories,  ashamed  of  the  mean¬ 
ness,  if  not  the  baseness  of  their  leaders,  also  took  part  with  the  offended 
allies ;  and  the  whigs,  while  they  allowed  the  season  for  negotiating  to  be 
arrived,  execrated  the  mode,  and  attempted  to  render  odious  the  men  by 
whom  the  negotiation  was  conducted. (2) 

The  English  ministry,  however,  were  not  without  their  abettors.  The  pens 
of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  the  age  were  employed  in  vindication  of 
their  measures,  and  to  render  contemptible  their  political  enemies.  Defended 
by  such  powerful  advocates,  and  encouraged  by  the  favour  of  their  sovereign, 
they  determined  to  support  the  preliminaries.  The  queen  accordingly  told 
the  parliament,  on  its  meeting,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  that,  notnvith- 
standing  the  arts  of  those  that  delight  in  war,  both  time  and  place  were  ap¬ 
pointed  for  opening  the  treaty  of  a  general  peace;  that  she  was  resolved  to 
improve  and  enlarge,  by  the  advantages  to  be  obtained,  the  interest  of  her 
subjects  in  trade  and  commerce;  and  that  she  would  not  only  endeavour  to 
procure  all  reasonable  satisfaction  to  her  allies,  but  to  unite  them  in  the 
strictest  engagements,  in  order  to  render  permanent  the  public  tranquillity. 
The  best  way,  however,  she  added,  to  treat  of  peace  with  effect,  was  to  make 
an  early  provision  for  carrying  on  the  war;  she  therefore  demanded  the  usual 
supplies,  and  recommended  unanimity.(3) 

The  supplies  were  readily  granted  by  the  commons,  who  also  echoed  back 
the  queen’s  speech  in  an  affectionate  address.  The  lords  were  less  complai¬ 
sant.  They  clogged  their  address  with  a  clause,  “  That  no  peace  could  be 
safe  or  honourable,  should  Spain  and  the  Indies  be  allowed  to  remain  with 
any  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  and  this  addition  to  the  address  was 
carried,  by  a  majority  of  the  house,  in  spite  of  all  the  arguments  of  the  mi¬ 
nistry,  who  opposed  it  with  the  whole  weight  of  government.  The  queen 
returned  an  ambiguous  answer  to  an  address  so  subversive  of  her  measures ; 
and  as  the  vote  for  the  obnoxious  clause  was  known  to  have  been  procured 
chiefly  by  the  influence  and  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  she  saw 
the  necessity  of  depriving  him  of  his  employments,  or  of  dismissing  her 
minister,  and  stopping  the  progress  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  Choosing  the 
first  of  those  alternatives,  she  sent  the  duke  a  letter,  telling  him  that  she 
had  no  more  occasion  for  his  service ;  and  in  order  to  secure  a  majority 

Q)  Thisaccusaiion  is  even,  in  some  mpa«tue,  admitted  by  St.  Jfihn  bimseir,  who  was  deeply  concerned 
in  the.-e  secret  necotiaiions.  “  I  am  afraid,”  says  he,  “  that  the  principal  spring  of  otir  actions  was  to  have 
the  ttovernnient  of  tlie  stale  in  our  hands ;  that  our  principal  views  were  the  conservation  of  this  power, 
great  employments  to  ourselves,  and  great  opportunities  of  rewarding  those  who  had  Iielped  to  raise  us; 
to  break  the  body  of  the  whigs,  ’  adtis  lie;  “to  render  tlieir  supports  (ilie  Dutch  and  the  other  allies)  use¬ 
less  to  them,  and  to  fill  the  employments  of  the  kinL'doin,  down  to  the  meanest,  with  tories.”  (/.etter  to 
Sir  Williani  fVyndknm.)  “  Peace,”  continues  he,  “  had  been  judged,  with  reason,  to  be  the  only  solid 
foundation  whereupon  we  could  erect  a  lory  system.”  Ibid. 

(2)  Publications  of  the  times.  (3)  Journals y  Dec.  7, 1711. 
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in  the  house  of  lords,  twelve  gentlemen,  devoted  to  the  court,  were  created 
peers. (1) 

This  was  an  extraordinary  stretch  of  prerogative,  and  could  not  fail  to  give 
alarm  to  the  independent  part  of  the  nobility ;  as  it  was  evident  that  the 
sovereign,  by  such  an  arbitrary  exertion  of  royalty,  could  at  all  times  over¬ 
rule  their  resolutions.  But  as  law  was  on  the  side  of  the  crown,  they  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  indignity  put  upon  them.  The  body  of  the  whigs 
were  filled  with  consternation  at  these  bold  measures;  and  as  their  leaders 
now  despaired  of  being  able  to  reinstate  themselves  in  the  administration  by 
more  gentle  means,  they  are  said  to  have  planned  a  new  revolution.  It  is  at 
least  certain,  that  the  heads  of  the  party  held  frequent  cabals  with  the  Dutch 
and  imperial  ambassadors,  as  well  as  with  the  baron  de  Bothmar,  envoy  from 
the  elector  of  Hanover,  who  presented,  in  the  name  of  his  inaster,  a  strong 
memorial  against  the  projected  peace ;  declaring,  that  the  fruits  of  a  glorious 
war  would  be  lost,  should  Spain  and  the  Indies  be  abandoned  to  the  duke  of 
Anjou.(2)  And  every  method  was  taken,  particularly  by  the  earl  of  Sunder¬ 
land  and  lord  Halifax,  to  impress  the  people  with  a  belief,  not  seemingly 
without  reason,  that  the  chief  view  of  the  present  ministry  was  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  excluded  family.  They  therefore  affirmed  that  the  Protestant 
succession  was  in  danger,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  sending  for  the  elector 

of  Hanover  or  his  son. (3)  ,  .  ,  .  - 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tories  employed  all  the  force  of  wit  and  satire,  of 
which  they  were  in  full  possession,  against  their  political  adversaries ;  but 
especially  to  degrade  the  character  and  ridicule  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  whose  dismission  from  the  command  of  the  army,  after  such 
extraordinary  success,  without  so  much  as  an  imputation  of  misbehaviour  m 
his  military  capacity,  they  were  afraid  would  rouse  the  resentment  of  the 
nation  against  the  ministry.  Their  chief  accusation  against  him  was,  that, 
in  order'to  favour  his  own  operations  in  Flanders,  to  gratify  his  ambition, 
and  to  glut  his  inordinate  avarice,  he  had  starved  the  war  in  Spain.  Alluding 
to  the  strength  of  the  French  barrier,  they  used  a  vulgar  phrase,  which  made 
great  impression  on  the  people:  they  said,  that  to  endeavour  to  subdue  France, 
by  attacking  her  strong  towns  on  the  side  of  Flanders,  was  “  taking  the  bull 
by  the  horns that  the  troops  and  treasures  of  the  confederates,  instead  of 
being  employed  in  expelling  Philip  V.  from  the  throne  of  Spain,  had  been 
thrown  away  on  unimportant  sieves,  and  attacks  upon  almost  impregnable 
lines;  that  prince  Eugene,  having" profited,  like  Marlborough,  by  these  hos¬ 
tilities,  had  united  with  him  in  influencing  the  councils  of  the  states,  through 
the  pensionary  Heinsius;  and  that  all  three  meant  nothing,  by  the  undecisive 
campaigns  in  Flanders,  but  to  protract  the  war,  and  perpetuate  their  own 
power,  which  was  intimately  eonnected  with  it. (4) 

But  now,  my  dear  Philip,  when  the  prejudices  of  party  have  subsiiled,  this 
accusation  appears  to  have  been  malicious  and  unjust.  It  is  generally  agreed 
(at  the  same  time  it  is  admitted  those  generals  had  an  interest  and  a  pride  in 
prosecuting  the  svar),  that  to  push  France  on  the  side  of  Flanders,  was  the 
most  effectual  way  of  depriving  the  house  of  Bourbon  of  the  Spanish  throne. 
The'distance  of  the  confederates  from  Spain;  its  vicinity  to  France;  the 
necessity  of  conveying  every  thing  thither  by  sea ;  the  sterility  of  the  country 
by  reason  of  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  obstinate  aversion  of 
the  Spaniards,  in  general,  to  a  prince  supported  by  heretics,  rendered  it 
almost  impracticable  to  conquer  that  kingdom,  as  experience  had  proved, 
after  repeated  victories.  But  Spain  might  have  been  compelled  to  receive 
another  sovereign  without  being  utterly  subdued:  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
took  the  true  method  of  dethroning  Philip  V. 

Though  the  breaking  of  the  strong  barrier  of  France  in  the  Netherlands 
had  cost  the, confederates  much  blood  and  treasure,  as  well  as  time,  the  work 
was.  at  length,  nearly  completed.  Another  campaign  would  probably  have 

(1)  Burnet.  Bover.  Swift.  Bolinghroke.  (2)  Id.  ibid. 

(3)  Mem.de  Torcy,U>m.  \\.  Stuart  Popers,  1711, 1712. 

it)  Parliamentary  Debates,  and  pubiications  of  the  limes. 
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enabled  them,  had  they  continued  united,  to  penetrate  into  France,  and  even 
to  take  possession  of  Paris;  so  that  Lewis  XIV.,  in  order  to  save  his  own 
kingdom,  would  have  been  obliged  to  relinquish  the  support  of  his  grandson, 
and  to  pull  him,  in  a  manner,  with  his  on  n  hands,  from  the  Spanish  throne. 
Of  this  the  king  of  France  was  as  sensible  as  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ;(l) 
and  hence  his  joy  at  the  change  of  sentiments  in  the  court  of  England,  and 
the  regret  of  the  whigs  at  the  loss  of  so  glorious  an  opportunity  of  advancing 
the  interests  of  their  country,  and  of  fully  gratifying  their  vengeance  against 
that  monarch. 

It  is,  indeed,  sincerely  to  be  lamented,  and  possibly  may  to  the  latest  pos¬ 
terity,  that  such  a  change  should  have  happened  at  this  critical  period.  For, 
however  impolitic  it  might  be,  in  the  English  ministry,  to  continue  the  war, 
after  the  year  1706,  as  it  surely  was  after  1709,  when  all  the  objects  of  the 
grand  alliance  might  have  been  obtained;  yet,  as  the  war  was  carried  on 
afterward,  at  a  vast  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  with  a  degree  of 
success,  which,  if  foreseen,  would,  perhaps,  have  justified  the  prosecution  of 
it,  no  proposals  of  peace  should  have  been  listened  to,  far  less  any  desire  to 
negotiate,  secretly  insinuated  by  a  French  spy, {2)  till  advantages  equivalent  to 
that  additional  expense  had  been  offered.  Since  we  had  committed  a  sue- 
cessfid  folly,  to  use  the  words  of  my  lord  Bolingbroke,  it  w'as  folly  not  to 
profit  by  it  to  the  utmost.  No  stop  should  have  been  put  to  the  career  of 
victory,  until  the  house  of  Bourbon  had  been  completely  humbled. 

It  was  on  this  ground  that  the  whigs  now  so  violently  opposed  the  peace, 
and  urged  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  war,  that  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  recovering  the  administration,  and  consequently  of  w'resting 
the  negotiations  out  of  the  hands  of  men  whom  they  considered  as  enemies 
to  the  Protestant  succession,  to  the  liberties  of  mankind,  and  to  the  common 
cause  of  the  confederates.  They  admitted,  that  the  elevation  of  the  arch¬ 
duke  to  the  imperial  throne  had  made  a  materia]  alteration  in  the  political 
state  of  Europe;  that  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which  all  centred 
in  the  person  of  the  emperor  Charles,  was  very  great;  but  they  affirmed,  at 
the  same  time,  that  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  negotiating  prematurely  with 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  or  accepting  inadequate  terms. 

England  and  Holland  held  the  balance ;  and  as  they  had  chiefly  contributed 
towards  the  success  of  the  war,  they  had  a  right  to  be  the  arbiters  of  peace. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  power,  and  to  effectually  prevent  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms  of  P'rance  and  Spain  in  the  person  of  the  same  prince 
in  any  future  time,  Spain  might  be  given,  it  was  said,  to  the  duke  of  Savoy; 
the  most  valuable  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America,  to  Great  Britain; 
and  Philip  V.  might  be  gratified  with  a  principality  in  Italy;  after  which 
there  would  still  remain  enough  to  satisfy  tlie  emperor  and  the  states,  without 
dismembering  the  French  monarchy. (3)  But  whether  we  had  left  Philip,  or 
placed  any  other  prince  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  we  ought  to  have  reduced 
the  power  of  France  to  a  state  of  depression  from  which  it  would  not  have 
recovered  for  generations  to  come. 

While  the  whigs  were  occupied  in  contemplating  those  extensive  plans  of 
policy,  and  encouraged  in  their  schemes  by  the  imperial  and  Dutch  ministers, 
little  wonder  they  embraced  rash  resolutions,  and  adopted  violent  counsels, 
in  order  to  obstruct  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty,  which  was  destined  to  extin¬ 
guish  all  their  hopes ;  to  strike  the  sword  of  conquest  from  the  hand  of  the 
confederates,  and  the  wreath  of  victory  from  their  brows;  to  deprive  them 
of  an  opportunity,  that  fortune  and  valour  had  conspired  to  produce,  and 
which  might  never  return,  of  utterly  breaking  the  power  of  their  ambitious 
enemies,  and  effectually  securing  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  Europe. 

As  a  last  effort  to  recover  their  authority,  and  to  prevent  the  ills  they 
feared,  the  whigs  invited  over  prince  Eugene  to  London.  No  less  bold  and 

(1)  Mem.  de  Toraj,  tom.  ii. 

(2)  Gaiiliit-r,  who  was  first  employed  to  signify  to  the  court  of  Versaillp.s  theincliiiations  of  the  tory 
ministry  towards  reace..  was  a  Catholic  priest,  and  a  spy  for  France  in  London.  Mem.  de  Tercy,  tom.  u. 

(3j  Fublicalions  of  the  times. 
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intelligent  as  a  politician,  than  able  and  intrepid  as  a  commander,  he  made 
no  doubt  of  defeating  the  projected  treaty  of  peace,  by  embarrassing  the  Bri¬ 
tish  ministry  with  splendid  offers  of  advantage,  provided  the  queen  would 
agree  to  continue  the  war.  Among  other  things,  he  meant  to  propose,  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor,  tliat  the  imperial  forces  in  Spain  should  be  augmented 
to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand,  and  that  Great  Britain  should  be  put  in  full 
possession  of  the  commerce  of  that  kingdom,  and  of  the  Spanish  dominions 
in  America.(l) 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  whigs,  as  well  as  for  the  confederates,  and  for 
the  grandeur  and  prosperity  of  the  united  kingdoms,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
was^dismissed  from  all  his  employments  before  the  arrival  of  prince  Eugene, 
and  rendered  incapable  to  second  his  views.  The  commons,  being  chiefly 
tories,  were  firm  in  their  support  of  the  ministry ;  and  a  majority  had  been 
secured  in  the  house  of  lords,  by  the  introduction  of  the  twelve  new  peers. 
That  great  man  was  therefore  obliged  to  return  to  the  continent  \vithout 
being  able  to  do  any  thing  for  the  interest  of  the  allies ;  though,  during  his 
stay  in  England,  it  is  affirmed  that  he  suggested  many  desperate  expedients, 
and  some  violent  and  even  inhuman  measures,  for  depriving  the  tories  of  the 
administration.(2)  But  these  were  all  prudently  rejected  by  the  Hanoverian 
resident  and  the  leaders  of  the  whigs ;  as  an  insurrection,  or  popular  tumult, 
if  not  finally  successful,  besides  the  mischief  it  might  otherwise  have  occa¬ 
sioned,  would  have  endangered  the  Protestant  succession.  They  refused  to 
employ  any  but  legal  means. 

During  those  ineffectual  intrigues,  the  English  ministry  gained  a  new  vic¬ 
tory  over  their  political  adversaries.  Lord  Townshend,  who  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  negotiations  for  peace,  in  1709,  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
states  of  the  United  Provinces,  by  which  Lisle,  Tournay,  Menin,  Douay,  and 
several  places  on  the  Lys  and  the  Scheldt,  were  guaranteed  to  the  Dutch  as  a 
barrier,  at  the  end  of  the  war.  And  they  undertook  to  guarantee,  in  return, 
the  Protestant  succession;  to  aid  with  their  fleets  and  armies  the  presumptive 
heirs  of  the  British  crown,  whenever  that  succession  should  appear  to  be  in 
danger. {3) 

These  engagements  were  perfectly  conformable  to  the  declared  views  of 
the  late  ministry,  who  had  ratified  the  treaty,  but  utterly  inconsistent  with 
those  of  the  present,  as  well  as  with  their  safety.  They  were  not  ignorant 
that  the  whigs,  and  perhaps  even  the  states,  pretended  that  this  perilous 
period  was  already  arrived.  They  were  also  sensible,  that  France  would 
with  difficulty  yield  cities  and  towns  that  were  essential  to  her  own  defence. 
And  being  determined  to  remove  every  obstacle  that  might  retard  the  peace, 
they  brought  the  barrier  treaty,  and  all  the  transactions  relative  to  it,  before 
the  house  of  commons,  under  pretence  that  Townshend  had  exceeded  his 
instructions.  The  commons,  entirely  governed  by  the  court,  voted  that  seve¬ 
ral  articles  of  the  treaty  were  destructive  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  therefore,  that  he  who  negotiated  and  signed  the  treaty,  having  no  autho¬ 
rity  to  insert  those  pernicious  articles,  was  an  enemy  to  the  queen  and  the 

kingdom.  ,  , 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that  at  the  same  time  the  late  ministry  were 
concluding  this  treaty,  which  had  solely  for  its  object,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  the  security  of  the  Hanoverian  succession,  Marlborough  and  Godol- 
phin,  who  directed  the  measure,  were  still  holding  out  hopes  to  the  court  of 
St.  Germains.  Godolphin  is  said  only  to  have  regretted  his  fall,  as  it  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  serving  effectually  the  excluded  family.  “  Harley,  I 
hope,”  said  he,  “  will  restore  the  king,”  for  so  he  called  the  pretender — “  but 

Mem.de  Torcy,tmn.i\.  Stuart  Pnpers,^^.  .c.tj 

(3',  Mem.  de  Turcy.  tom.  ii.  SUart  Papers,  1713.  He  is  said  to  have  proposed  to  set  fire  to  London, 
Ji  different  places,  in  llie  night;  tliat  inihe  midst  of  the  confusion,  the  dnke  ol  Marlborough  shonhl  apiiear 

the  liead  of  a  party  in  arms;  that  he  should  first  possess  himself  of  the  tower,  the  hank,  the  e.tcheqner, 
and  then  seize  the  person  of  the  queen ;  force  her  to  dissolve  the  imrliament,  to  call  a  new  representative, 
to  make  a  free  inquiry  into  the  clandestine  correspoiideiice  with  France,  and  to  punish  the  guilty  with, 
death.  Id.  ibid.  ^  ,  .. 

(3)  Mm.  d»  Tarty,  tom.  U.  Burnet,  book  vii. 
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he  will  make  France  necessary  to  that  measure :  I  designed  to  have  done  the 
business  alone.”(l) 

Marlborough,  though  perhaps  less  sincere  in  his  professions,  was  more 
liberal  in  his  promises  of  success.  While  he  lamented,  that  he  was  not  likely 
to  be  employed  in  concluding  the  peace,  as  he  might,  in  that  case,  he  said,  have 
done  essential  service  to  the  old  cause,  he  assured  the  court  of  St.  Germains, 
that  the  eyes  of  the  people  would  be  gradually  opened.  “  They  will  see  their 
interest,”  added  he,  “  in  restoring  their  king.  I  perceive  such  a  change  in  his 
favour,  that  I  think  it  impossible  but  he  must  succeed ;  but  when  he  shall 
succeed,  let  there  be  no  retrospect.  All  that  has  been  done  since  the  revolu¬ 
tion  must  be  confirmed.  His  business  is  to  gain  all,  by  offending  none.  As 
for  myself,”  continues  Marlborough,  “  I  take  God  to  witness,  that  what  I  have 
done^cr  many  years"  conscious  that  his  original  desertion  of  his  benefactor 
could  not  be  vindicated,  “  was  neither  from  spleen  to  the  royal  family,  nor 
ill-will  to  their  cause,  but  to  humble  the  power  of  France ;  a  service  as  useful 
to  the  KING,  as  it  is  beneficial  to  his  kingdom.”(2) 

These  extracts  seem  to  prove,  that  although  both  the  late  and  the  present 
ministers,  Oxford  excepted,  intended  to  call  the  pretender  to  the  throne,  their 
views  in  regard  to  that  measure  were  very  different.  The  former  meant  to 
connect  it  with  the  aggrandizement  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  humiliation  of 
France ;  the  latter,  to  lean  upon  France  for  support.  And  for  that  support 
they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation ;  to  desert 
the  true  system  of  European  policy,  under  pretence  of  economy,  and  to  sink 
into  that  state  of  abject  dependence  upon  a  rival  power,  which  had  disgraced 
the  reigns  of  the  second  Charles  and  the  second  James. 

But  such  observations  apart,  my  dear  Philip,  the  politics  of  England,  during 
this  period,  afford  an  object  for  philosophic  curiosity,  to  which  there  is  per¬ 
haps  no  parallel  in  tbs  annals  of  mankind.  That  Marlborough  and  Godolphin, 
the  great  leaders  of  the  whigs,  while  pursuing  with  zeal  the  views  of  that 
party,  had  always  in  contemplation  the  re-establishment  of  the  family  of 
Stuart!  and  that  Oxford,  the  head  of  the  tories,  and  a  reputed  jacobite, 
should  secure,  by  his  address,  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
without  being  able  to  acquire  their  conft-dence,  and  while  he  was  known  to  be 
at  bottom  a  whig  by  the  queen  and  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  whose  con¬ 
fidence  he  was  thought  to  possess,  and  whose  views  he  was  supposed  to  pro¬ 
mote  !(3)  are  singular  particulars  in  the  history  of  human  nature. 

While  the  English  ministry  where  smoothing  at  home  the  road  to  peace, 
general  conferences  were  opened  at  Utrecht,  for  restoring  tranquillity  to 
Europe.  And  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  of  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  confederates  to  the  negotia¬ 
tion,  declared  that  the  preliminaries  signed  by  Menager,  and  accepted  by 
St.  John,  to  which  they  artfully  gave  the  name  of  proposals,  were  neither 
binding  on  the  queen  nor  her  allies. (4)  This  declaration  composed  the 
spiritslif  the  confederates  in  some  degree.  But  before  any  progress  could 
be  made  in  the  treaty,  certain  unexpected  incidents  gave  a  new  turn  to  the 
negotiations,  and  alarmed  queen  Anne  and  her  tory  ministry  for  the  fate  of 
that  peace  which  they  had  so  much  at  heart. 

The  dauphin  of  France,  the  only  legitimate  son  of  Lewis  XIV.,  having  died 
the  preceding  year,  had  been  succeeded  in  his  title,  as  heir  to  the  French 
monarchy,  by  his  eldest  son,  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  That  .prince  also  died 
early  in  the  present  year;  and,  in  three  weeks  after,  his  son,  the  duke  of 
Brittany.  In  consequence  of  this  uncommon  mortality,  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  ambitious  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
a  sickly  infant,  the  sole  surviving  son  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  only  stood 
between  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  crown  of  France.  The  confederates  were, 
therefore,  filled  with  reasonable  apprehensions,  lest  that  union  of  the  two 
monarchs,  which  it  had  been  the  chief  object  of  the  war  to  prevent,  should  at 
last  be  completed,  after  all  their  successes,  by  the  death  of  a  pimy  child,  and 


(1)  Stuart  Papers,  1709. 

(3)  Compare  Stuart  and  Hanover  Papers. 


(2)  Ibid.  1710. 

(4)  Burnet,  book  tU. 
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the  lukewarmness,  if  not  treachery,  of  a  principal  ally.  And  the  queen  of 
England  and  her  ministers  were  not  a  little  at  a  loss  how  to  quiet  these  well- 
grounded  fears. 

Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  the  British  ministry  had  not  hitherto  fur¬ 
nished  their  plenipotentiaries  with  instructions  relative  to  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession.(l)  These  were  reserved  for  a  confidential  envoy,  intended  to  be 
joined  with  the  two  former,  and  who  had  been  employed  in  the  secret  nego¬ 
tiations  with  France.(2)  Though  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  the  bishop  of 
Bristol  were  tories,  and  wholly  devoted  to  the  court,  it  was  not  thought  safe 
to  trust  them  with  a  matter  so  injurious  to  the  honour  and  the  interest  of  their 
country. 

This  deceitful  mode  of  proceeding,  altogether  unworthy  of  a  great  nation, 
which,  as  it  had  borne  the  chief  burden  of  the  war,  might  openly  have  dic¬ 
tated  the  plan  of  pacification,  sufficiently  justifies  the  suspicions  of  the  allies, 
That  the  general  interests  of  the  confederacy  would  be  sacrificed  to  the 
eagerness  of  queen  Anne  for  peace,  to  the  selfish  motives  of  her  ministers, 
and  her  own  views  in  favour  of  her  brother,  the  pretender;  that,  become 
jealous  of  the  connexion  of  the  confederates  with  the  whigs  and  the  house 
of  Hanover,  she  had  entered  into  a  private  negotiation  with  Lewis ;  and  was 
even  willing,  by  favourable  conditions,  to  procure  support  against  her  former 
friends,  from  a  prince  whose  power  had  been  so  lately  broken  by  her  arms, 
and  for  whose  humiliation  she  had  exhausted  the  wealth,  and  watered  the 
earth  with  the  blood,  of  her  subjects ! 

The  death  of  the  princes  of  France,  however,  by  exalting  the  hopes  and 
increasing  the  demands  of  the  allies,  obliged  the  British  ministry  to  depart 
from  their  resolution  of  sending  a  third  plenipotentiary  to  Utrecht  (for  pur¬ 
poses  best  known  to  themselves),  and  to  urge  Lewis  XIV.,  as  he  valued  the 
blessing  of  peace,  to  take  some  public  step  for  preventing  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain  from  being  joined  on  the  head  of  the  same  prince.  To  this 
end  they  suggested  different  alternatives,  out  of  which  the  French  monarch 
might  form  a  proposal  that  ought  to  satisfy  the  allies.  The  principal  of  those 
were.  That  Philip  V.  should  either  resign  the  crown  of  Spain  (a  measure  that 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  confederates  than  any  other),  or  transfer  to 
his  younger  brother,  the  duke  of  Beriy,  his  right  to  the  crown  of  France ; 
that  should  Philip  consent  to  the  resignation,  his  right  to  the  crown  of  France 
would  not  only  be  preserved  entire,  but  in  the  mean  time  Naples  and  Sicily, 
the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  with  the  dutchy  of  Montserrat 
and  Mantua,  should  be  erected  into  a  kingdom  for  him  ;  that  all  those  terri¬ 
tories  should  be  annexed  to  France,  on  Philip’s  accession  to  that  crown, 
except  the  island  of  Sicily,  which  should,  in  such  event,  be  given  to  the  house 
of  Austria ;  and  that  Spain  and  her  American  dominions  should  be  conferred 
on  the  duke  of  Savoy,  instead  of  his  own  dominions,  and  in  full  satisfaction 
of  all  his  demands,  as  one  of  the  confederates.(3) 

Philip  V.,  as  soon  as  the  question  was  submitted  to  him,  wisely  preferred 
the  certain  possession  of  the  Spanish  throne  to  the  precarious  prospect  of  a 
j  more  desirable  succession,  with  all  the  appendages  the  confederates  could 
j  offer ;  but  the  hesitation  of  Lewis  XIV.,  in  acceding  to  either  alternative,  evi¬ 
dently  showed  he  had  been  flattered  by  the  British  ministry,  that  his  grandson 
should  not  be  obliged  to  make  a  solemn  renunciation  of  the  crown  of  France, 
and  yet  be  permitted  to  wear  that  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  “  A  king  of 
France,”  said  he,  “  succeeds  not  as  heir,  but  as  master  of  the  kingdom ;  the 
sovereignty  of  which  belongs  to  him,  not  by  choice,  but  by  birthright:  he  is 
obliged,  for  his  crown,  to  no  will  of  a  prior  king,  to  no  compact  of  the  people, 
but  to  the  lariD ;  and  this  law  is  esteemed  the  work  of  him  who  establishes 
monarchies.  It  can  neither  be  invalidated  by  agreement,  nor  rendered  void 
by  renunciation ;  should  the  king  o^nain,  therefore,  renounce  his  right,  for 

(1)  Swift's  Hist,  of  the  last  four  Years  of  Qkccw  Ji7inc. 

(2)  Mr.  Prior,  so  weli  known  by  his  sprightly  pf^eins,  and  who  had  a  principal  Bhaie  in  all  the  negoua- 
'  lions  relative  to  the  peace  of  Utiecht. 

(3)  Mem.  de  Torcy,  lom.  ii. 
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the  sake  of  peace,  that  act  would  only  deceive  himself,  and  disappoint  the 
allies. ”(l) 

Secretary  St.  John,  who  coi-responded  with  the  court  of  Versailles  on  this 
delicate  subject,  admitted  the  French  nation  might  hold,  with  what  justice  he 
did  not  presume  to  say,  That  God  alone  can,  in  any  possible  instance,  annul 
the  law  of  succession,  be  the  inconveniences  to  society  ever  so  great;  but 
that,  in  England,  most  men  were  in  another  way  of  thinking ;  that  even  such 
as  were  most  superstitiously  devoted  to  monarchy  believed  that  a  prince 
might  forego  his  right,  by  a  voluntary  renunciation;  and  that  the  person  in 
whose  favour  the  renunciation  was  made  might  be  justly  supported  by  tlie 
princes  who  should  happen  to  be  guarantees  of  the  treaty.  In  a  word,  he 
declared  tiiat  an  end  must  be  put  to  all  negotiation,  unless  the  French  monarch 
would  accept  the  expedient  proposed.  Lewis  was,  at  last,  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  complying;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  renunciation  of  Philip  V.  should 
be  registered  in  the  books  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  solemnly  received 
and  ratified  by  the  cortes,  or  states  of  Castile  and  Arragon.(2) 

As  soon  as  this  important  article  was  settled,  the  queen  of  England  agreed 
to  a  suspension  of  arms  ;  and  the  immediate  delivery  of  Dunkirk  to  the 
British  troops  was  the  condition  of  that  indulgence.  These  circumstances 
naturally  lead  us  to  examine  the  progress  of  the  campaign. 

The  duke  of  Ormond  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  British  forces 
in  Flanders,  and  of  such  foreign  troops  as  were  in  British  pay,  in  the  room 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  whole  confederate  army,  amounting  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  under  prince  Eugene,  took  the  field 
towards  the  end  of  April.  The  French  army,  commanded  by  mareschal 
Villars,  was  strongly  posted  behind  the  Scheldt.  But  as  prince  Eugene  found 
that  the  enemy  had  not  taken  every  advantage  of  their  situation,  he  made 
dispositions  for  attacking  them,  in  hopes  of  concluding  the  war  with  a  splen¬ 
did  victory ;  or  at  least  of  forcing  Villars  to  retire,  and  leave  Cambray 
exposed  to  a  siege.  He  accordingly  communicated  his  intentions  to  Ormond; 
and  the  hesitation  of  the  English  general  to  return  a  positive  answer  confirmed 
that  penetrating  genius  in  the  suspicions  he  had  for  some  time  entertained, 
that  the  duke  had  orders  not  to  act  offensively. (3)  Filled  with  indignation 
at  a  discovery  so  fatal  to  his  own  glory,  as  well  as  to  the  common  cause  of 
the  confederates,  the  prince  of  Savoy  made  known  his  unhappy  situation  to 
the  field-deputies  of  the  states,  and  to  the  imperial  minister  at  Utrecht. 
The  states  sent  immediately  instructions  to  their  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
London  to  remonstrate  on  the  subject.  And  the  purport  of  those  instructions 
was  no  sooner  known,  than  a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  commons, 
for  presenting  an  address  to  her  majesty,  “That  speedy  orders  may  be 
given  to  her  general  in  Flanders,  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost 


(1)  Jllnu.  de  Torcy,  tdin.  ii. 

(2)  Mem.  de  Turcy.  iilii  sup.  Gueen  Anne’s  expressions  to  her  parliament,  on  this  subject,  are  very 
forcible.  “  For  confirming  the  renunciations  and  settlements  before  mentioned,”  says  she,  “  it  is  offered 
that  they  shall  be  ratified  in  the  most  strong  and  solemn  manner,  both  in  France  and  Spain  :  and  that  those 
kingdoms,  as  well  as  all  the  other  powers  engaged  in  the  present  war,  shall  be  guarantees  to  the  same. 
But  the  naiure  of  ihis  article,”  adils  she,  “  is  such,  that  it  executes  itself.  The  interest  of  Spain  is  to  sup¬ 
port  it;  and,  in  Fiance,  the  persons  to  whom  that  succession  is  to  belong,  will  ne  ready  and  powerful 
enough  to  vindicate  their  own  rigiit.  France  and  Spain  are  now  more  etfectually  divided  than  ever;  and 
thus,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  will  a  real  balance  of  power  be  fixed  in  Europe,  and  remain  liable  to  as  few 
accidents  as  human  atfairs  can  be  exempted  from.”  (./aurjials,  June  6,  1712.)  Unfortunately,  this  bas 
not  been  the  case;  for  although  the  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain  have  been  hitherto  divided  (not  by 
the  renunciation  ofPliilip  V.,  but  in  consequence  of  the  recovery  of  the  young  dauphin,  afterward  Lewi's 
XV.),  tile  two  courts  have  generally  been  as  intimately  united  in  policy,  as  if  the  two  crowns  had  been 
placed  on  the  head  of  the  same  prince;  and  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  Great  Britain,  both  by  land  and 
sea,  which  haUi  fare.xceeded  all  human  credibility  in  vigour,  and  all  political  calculation  of  the  expense 
she  could  possibly  bear,  only  could  have  thus  long  preserved  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

Instead  of  allowing  Philip  V.  the  alternative  of  retaining  the  crown  of  Spain,  the  British  ministry  ought 
to  have  insisted  on  his  absolute  resignation  of  that  crown,  for  the  eventual  succession  to  the  crown  of 
France  with  the  iinmediaie  possession  of  the  kingdom  offered  him  in  Italy;  especially  as  his  grandfather, 
Lewis  XI  V.  (as  he  hiinself  infornis  ns,  in  his  speech  to  the  cortes)  would  have  agreed  more  readily  to  this 
than  to  his  renunciation  nl  Ids  right  to  the  crown  of  Prance,  as  it  afforded  a  prospect  of  extending  the 
French  monarchy.  But  that  extension,  should  it  even  liave  taken  place  (as  we  now  certainly  know  it 
would  not)  could  not  have  proved  so  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  as  \.lve  family  e  napucl  tetweeii 
the  two  branches  td  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

(3)  Burnet,  book  vii.  Gen.  Min.  of  Europe, 1712. 
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vigour,  in  conjunction  with  her  allies,  as  the  best  means  to  obtain  a  safe 
and  honourabie  peace.”(l)  Amotion  to  the  same  effect  was  made  in  the 
house  of  lords ;  but  the  ministry  having  now  a  decided  majority  in  both 
houses,  these  salutary  motions  were  rejected  with  a  degree  of  disdain,  and 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Dutch  ambassador  disregarded.  Ormond  continued 
inactive. 

Nothing  can  place  the  ignominy  of  this  cruel  inaction,  and  this  shameful 
duplicity  of  the  British  ministiy,  in  a  stronger  light,  than  a  letter  which  the 
states  afterward  sent  to  queen  Anne.  “It  is  impossible,”  say  they,  “but 
we  should  be  surprised  and  afflicted,  by  two  declarations  we  have  lately 
received  from  your  majesty :  the  first,  by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  your  general, 
that  he  could  undertake  nothing;  without  new  orders  from  you  ;  the  other,  by 
the  bishop  of  Bristol,  your  plenipotentiary  to  the  congress  at  Utrecht, 
That,  perceiving  we  did  not  answer  as  we  ought,  the  projjosals  which 
you  had  made  us,  and  that  we  would  not  act  in  concert  with  yoxir  minister  on 
the  subject  of  peace,  you  would  take  your  measures  apart ;  and  that  you  did 
not  look  upon  yourself  to  be  now  under  any  engagements  with  us.”  In 
regard  to  the  first,  add  they,  “  Have  we  not  just  reason  to  be  surprised, 
after  the  assurance  which  your  majesty  had  given  us  by  your  letters,  by 
your  ministers,  and  lastly,  by  your  general,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  of  your 
intentions  that  your  troops  should  be  ordered  to  act  with  their  usual  vigour, 
when  we  find  a  stop  put  by  an  order  in  your  majesty's  name,  without  our 
knowledge,  and  certainly  without  the  knowledge  of  your  other  allies,  to  the 
operations  of  the  confederate  army  1 — the  finest  and  strongest,  perhaps,  which 
has  been  in  the  field  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war ;  and  this  after  they 
had  marched,  according  to  the  resolution  taken  in  concert  with  your  ma¬ 
jesty's  general,  almost  up  to  the  enemy,  with  a  great  superiority  both  as 
to  number  and  goodness  of  troops,  and  animated  with  a  noble  courage  and 
zeal  to  acquit  themselves  bravely! — We  are  sorry  to  see  so  fine  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  lost,  to  the  inestimable  prejudice  of  the  common  cause  of  the  high 
allies. 

“  Nor  can  we  forbear  telling  your  majesty.”  continue  they,  “  that  the  de¬ 
claration  made  by  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  at  Utrecht,  has  no  less  surprised  us, 
than  that  of  the  duke  of  Ormond  in  the  army.  All  the  proposals  hitherto 
made  to  us,  on  the  subject  of  peace,  were  couched  in  very  general  terms.  In 
some  of  the  last  conferences,  it  is  true,  your  majesty’s  ministers  demanded 
to  know  whether  ours  were  furnished  with  d.  full  power,  and  authorized  to 
drarjo  uj)  a  pl.\n  for  the  peace.  But  it  had  been  just,  before  such  a  thing  was 
demanded  of  us,  that  they  had  communicated  the  result  of  the  negotiations  so 
long  treated  of  between  your  majesty's  ministers  and  those  of  the  enemy ;  or, 
at  least,  they  should  have  told  us  your  majesty’s  thoughts,  on  a  matter  which 
we  ought  to  have  concerted  together.  Yet  had  that  plan  related  only  to  5'our 
majesty’s  interest  and  ours,  we  should  perhaps  have  been  in  the  wrong  not 
to  have  come  immediately  into  it;  but  as  the  plan  in  question  concerned  the 
interest  of  all  the  allies,  and  of  almost  all  Europe,  we  had  very  strong  appre¬ 
hensions,  that  the  particular  negotiations  between  your  majesty’s  ministers 
and  those  of  France,  and  the  readiness  with  which  we  consented  to  the  congress 
at  Utrecht,  might  have  given  his  imperial  majesty  and  the  other  allies  ground 
to  entertain  prejudicial  thoughts,  as  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of  your 
majesty  and  of  us,  to  abandon  the  grand  alliance  and  the  common  cause,  by 
which  they  might  have  been  pushed  on  to  separate  measures.  We  thought 
these  reasons  strong  enough  to  justify  our  conduct  to  your  majesty  on  this 
head ;  and  as  we  had  nowise  engaged  to  enter  with  your  majesty  into  a 
concert  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  peace,  without  the  participation  of  the  other 
■members  of  the  grand  alliance,  the  backwardness  we  have  shown  to  that 
proposal  cannot  be  considered  as  a  contravention  of  our  engagements ; 
and,  therefore,  cannot  serve  to  disengage  your  majesty  from  yours,  with 
respect  to  us.  In  truth,  if  for  such  a  cause,  between  potentates  united  bv 


(1)  Journal/’,  May  38, 1713. 
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the  strongest  and  strictest  ties  of  alliance,  interest,  and  religion,  any  of 
those  potentates  could  quit  their  engagements,  and  disengage  themselves 
from  all  their  obligations,  there  is  no  tie  among  men  that  might  not  he 
broken,  and  we  know  of  no  engagements  that  could  be  relied  on  in  time  to 
come.”(l) 

There  would  certainly  have  been  more  frankness  and  dignity,  though  not 
more  honesty,  and  even  more  advantage,  in  boldly  concluding  at  once  a  sepa¬ 
rate  treaty  with  France,  than  in  betraying  the  common  cause  by  such  double 
dealing.  "This  St.  John,  who  was  himself  deeply  concerned  in  that  “double 
dealing,”  verj'  candidly  acknowledges.  France,  says  he,  would  have  granted 
more  to  Great  Britain  for  peace,  than  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities ;  and  the 
allies,  seeing  no  possibility  of  altering  the  measures  of  queen  Anne,  would 
neither  have  attempted  to  disturb  her  councils,  in  hopes  of  inducing  her  to 
continue  the  war,  nor  have  prosecuted  it  themselves  with  that  intemperate 
ardour,  which  proved  the  cause  of  their  subsequent  misfortunes.  “  Better 
conditions  would  have  been  obtained  for  the  whole  confederacy  :”(2)  and  the 
British  ministiy,  it  may  be  added,  instead  of  the  accumulated  infamy  of 
treachery,  would  only  have  merited  the  reproach  of  being  guilty  of  a  flagrant 
violation  of  public  faith. 

During  the  altercation  and  suspense  occasioned  by  the  inactivity  of  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  prince  Eugene  laid  siege  to  Quesnoy ;  and,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  confederates,  and  astonish  the  enemy,  by  a  bold  enterprise,  he 
privately  detached  major-general  Grovestein,  with  fifteen  hundred  choice 
troops,  dragoons  and  hussars,  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  France.  This 
officer,  having  entered  Champagne,  passed  the  Noire,  the  Maese,  the  Moselle, 
and  the  Saar ;  levied  contributions  as  far  as  the  gates  of  IMetz ;  spread  con¬ 
sternation  even  to  Versailles  ;  and  after  ravaging  the  country,  and  carrying 
off  a  rich  booty,  together  with  a  number  of  hostages,  retired  leisurely  towards 
Trerbach.  Meanwhile,  the  siege  of  Quesnoy  was  prosecuted  with  such 
vigour,  that  the  place  was  taken  almost  by  assault,  and  the  garrison  surren¬ 
dered  prisoners  of  war. (3) 

These  successes  greatly  elevated  the  spirits  of  the  Dutch  and  imperialists, 
depressed  by  the  inactivity  of  the  duke  of  Ormond ;  but  when,  instead  of  an 
order  to  co-operate  with  them  against  the  common  enemy,  which  they  daily 
expected,  he  made  known  to  them  a  cessation  of  arms  between  France  and 
England,  their  former  dejection  returned.  Their  hopes,  however,  were  in 
some  measure  revived,  when  they  understood  that  the  foreign  troops  in  the 
pay  of  Great  Britain  r fused  to  obey  his  command.  This  refusal  reduced  the 
duke  to  a  state  of  the  utmost  perplexity,  and  threw  the  British  ministry  into 
no  small  consternation.  They  had  not  only  lost  the  confidence  of  the  allies, 
but  fallen  under  the  distrust  of  the  court  of  Versailles.  The  king  of  France 
therefore  thought  proper  to  suspend  his  mandate  for  the  deliveiy  of  Dun¬ 
kirk,  until  “  all  the  troops  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain  should  quit  the  army 
of  the  confederates.”  But  on  positive  orders  being  sent  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  to  “  separate  the  British  forces  from  those  of  the  allies,”  and  assu¬ 
rances  given  to  the  French  monarch,  by  the  express  command  of  queen 
Anne,  that  the  confederates  should  receive  no  more  of  her  money,  the  scru¬ 
ples  of  Lewis  were  quieted.  Ormond  fulfilled  his  instructions  by  retiring 
towards  Ghent  with  the  British  troops,  and  Dunkirk  was  delivered  to  briga¬ 
dier  Hill.  (4) 

The  British  forces  had  distinguished  themselves  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
during  the  whole  course  of  this  celebrated  war,  and  in  almost  every  battle 
gave  the  turn  to  victory.  Their  example  had  perhaps  been  of  yet  greater 
service  than  their  efforts,  though  these  were  transcendently  heroic.  Prince 
Eugene,  however,  to  show  the  allies  that  he  was  still  able  to  pursue  his 
conquests,  notwithstanding  the  withdrawing  of  so  gallant  a  body  of  men^ 
advanced  to  Landrecy,  and  laid  siege  to  that  important  place.  Villars 

(n  Primed  icHer,  preren,-ed  in  many  periodira!  piihlioaiions,  and  panicularly  in  tlie  Movthty  JMer cury^ 
for  dune,  171-.  ',2)  liolinebrokeV  .VArtcA  e/ rAe //ref  and  SInfe  n/  F.uropi-. 

yi)  liurnei,  book  vii.  Gen.  Hist,  of  £arepc,  171'-'.  (4)  Id.  ibid.  De  Torcy,  tuiiL  ii. 
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received  orders  to  attempt  its  relief.  The  French  general  accordingly  put 
his  army  in  motion,  as  if  he  meant  to  give  battle  to  the  main  body  of  the 
confederates;  but,  after  making  a  feint  of  advancing  towards  their  right, 
he  turned  suddenly  off  to  the  left,  and  marching  all  night,  attacked  unex¬ 
pectedly  a  detachment  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  which  had  been  placed  at 
Denain,  under  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  in  order  to  favour  the  passage  of  the 
convoys  from  Marchiennes.  This  detachment  was  quickly  routed,  and 
almost  utterly  destroyed.  Four  thousand  fugitives  only  escaped  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  army.(l)  Besides  the  loss  sustained  in  the  action,  fifteen  hundred  men 
were  drowned  in  the  Scheldt,  and  two  thousand  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors ;  among  whom  was  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  with  many  other  officers 
of  distinction. (2) 

Prince  Eugene,  who  was  marching  to  the  assistance  of  Albemarle,  in  order 
to  prevent  this  disaster,  had  the  mortification  to  arrive  when  his  aid  could  be 
of  no  use  to  his  friends.  In  a  fit  of  despair,  he  ordered  the  bridges  on  the 
Scheldt,  near  Denain,  to  be  attacked,  and  wantonly  threw  away  the  lives  of 
a  thousand  men ;  for  had  the  bridges  been  abandoned  to  him,  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  cross  the  river,  in  the  face  of  the  French  army.(3)  He 
failed,  however,  in  the  attempt.  Yet  would  he  have  continued  the  siege  of 
Landrecy,  and  might  perhaps  have  become  master  of  the  place,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  check;  but  the  field-deputies  of  the  states  obliged  him  to  relin¬ 
quish  the  enterprise,  and  retire  to  Mons.(4)  Meanwhile,  Villars,  having 
taken  Marchiennes,  where  the  principal  magazines  of  the  confederates  were 
deposited,  and  being  now  uncontrolled  master  of  the  field,  reduced  succes¬ 
sively  Douay,  Quesnoy,  and  Bouchain.(5)  These  conquests  closed  the  ope¬ 
rations  in  Flanders.  No  enterprise  of  consequence  was  undertaken,  during 
the  campaign,  in  any  other  quarter. 

The  court  of  Versailles  was  highly  elated  by  a  success  so  unexpected  and 
extraordinary.  Nor  was  the  joy  of  the  British  ministi’y,  at  the  change  of 
affairs  in  Flanders,  less  sincere,  though  less  public.  They  were  sensible  that 
the  body  of  the  confederates,  unless  lost  to  all  sense  of  prudence,  would  no 
longer  attempt  to  continue  the  war,  should  Great  Britain  desert  the  grand 
alliance ;  and  consequently  the  whigs,  their  political  enemies,  already 
humbled,  would  become  still  less  formidable.  In  this  conjecture  they  were 
not  deceived.  The  eyes  of  the  Dutch,  who  had  most  to  apprehend,  were 
first  opened  to  their  own  perilous  situation,  and  to  the  necessity  of  renewing 
the  conferences  at  Utrecht,  which  had  been  for  some  time  interrupted. 
Instead  of  prescribing  terms  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  they  now  acceded  to 
the  plan  of  pacification  settled  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  Their 
example  was  followed  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  king  of  Portugal.  And 
the  emperor,  though  resolute  to  continue  the  war,  finding  himself  unable 
to  support  any  military  operations  in  Spain,  agreed  to  the  evacuation  of 
Catalonia  ;(6)  and,  by  that  measure,  indirectly  acknowledged  the  title  of 
Philip  V. 

During  these  approaches  towards  a  general  pacification,  queen  Anne  was 
eagerly  solicited  by  the  Jacobites,  to  take  some  step  in  favour  of  the  pre¬ 
tender.  In  order  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  English  nation,  excited  by  his 
connexion  with  France,  he  had  left  St.  Germains  the  preceding  summer,  and 
now  resided  at  the  Bar,  in  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Lorrain.  And 
although  the  queen’s  jealousy  of  her  own  authority,  and  perhaps  her  natural 
timidity,  heightened  by  the  insinuations  of  Oxford,  made  her  decline  all  pro¬ 
posals  for  calling  her  brother  into  the  kingdom,  or  repealing  the  act  of  settle¬ 
ment,  she  was  very  anxious  to  concert  with  Lewis  XIV.  some  plan  for  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  after  her  death.  (7)  What  measures  were  taken  for 
that  purpose,  and  how  they  were  frustated,  I  shall  afterward  have  occasion 

(1)  Relation,  sent  by  the  earl  of  Albemarle  to  the  states,  and  other  papers  in  the  Monthly  Mercury  for 
July,  August,  and  September,  1712.  (2)  Ibid. 

(3)  Dnke  of  Berwick’s  Mem.  vol.  ii.  (4)  Id.  ibid.  (.5)  Oen,  Hist,  of  Europe,  1712. 

(6)  Id.  ibid.  Duke  of  Berwick’s  Jl/sm.  vol.  ii. 

(7)  Stuart  Papers,  1712, 1713.  Duke  of  Berwick’s  Mem.  voL  ii. 
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to  notice.  It  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  at  present  to  observe,  that  the  earl 
of  Oxford  artfully  broke  the  designs  of  the  queen,  and  rendered  abortive  the 
schemes  of  the  Jacobites,  by  dividing  their  councils. 

Oxford,  however,  continued  to  forward  the  negotiations  for  peace  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  security  of  his  own  power,  which  he  hoped  to  preserve  during 
the  life  of  his  mistress ;  and,  as  the  declining  health  of  the  queen  left  room 
to  believe  that  her  death  could  be  no  distant  event,  it  is  not  impossible  but 
the  lord-treasurer,  in  secretly  supporting  the  parliamentary  settlement  of  the 
crown,  might  flatter  himself  with  the  prospect  of  extending  his  administra¬ 
tion  even  into  the  reign  of  her  successor.  From  tliese,  or  similar  motives, 
he  defeated  the  intrigues  of  the  Jacobites,  at  the  same  time  that  he  hastened 
the  restoration  of  tranquillity  to  Europe.  And  the  treaties  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  powers,  so  long  negotiated,  were  at  last  signed  at  Utrecht,  on  the  31st 
day  of  March,  in  the  year  1713,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  England, 
Portugal,  Prussia,  Savoy,  and  the  United  Provinces ;  the  emperor  resolving 
to  continue  the  war,  and  the  king  of  Spain  refusing  to  sign  the  stipulations 
until  a  principality  should  be  provided,  in  the  Low  Countries,  for  the  princess 
Orsini,  the  favourite  of  his  queen. (1) 

The  chief  articles  of  this  famous  pacification  were  to  the  following  pur¬ 
port;  That,  whereas  the  security  and  liberties  of  Europe  can  by  no  means 
bear  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  under  one  and  the  same 
prince,  Philip  V.,  now  established  on  the  Spanish  throne,  shall  renounce  all 
right  to  the  crown  of  France  ;  that  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Orleans,  the  next 
heirs  to  the  French  monarchy  after  the  infant  dauphin,  shall,  in  like  manner, 
renounce  all  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  the  event  of  their  accession  to 
the  crown  of  France :  that,  in  default  of  Philip  V.  and  his  male  issue,  the 
succession  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  shall  be  secured  to  the  duke  of  Savoy ; 
that  the  island  of  Sicily  shall  be  instantly  ceded,  by  his  Catholic  majesty,  to 
the  same  prince,  with  the  title  of  king;  that  France  shall  also  cede  to  him 
the  valleys  of  Pragels,  Oulx,  Sezenne,  Bardonache,  and  Chateau-Dauphin, 
with  the  forts  of  Exilles  and  Fenestrelles,  and  restore  to  him  the  dutchy  of 
Savoy  and  the  country  of  Nice,  with  their  dependencies :  that  the  full  pro¬ 
perty  and  sovereignty  of  both  banks  and  the  navigation  of  the  Maragnon,  or 
river  of  Amazons,  in  South  America,  shall  belong  to  the  king  of  Portugal : 
that  Spanish  Guelderland,  with  the  sovereignty  of  Neufchaterand  Yalengiii, 
shall  be  ceded  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  exchange  for  the  principality  of 
Orange,  and  the  lordships  of  Chalons  and  Chatelbelin,  in  the  kingdom  of 
France  and  country  of  Burgundy,  and  that  his  regal  title  shall  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  :  that  the  Rhine  sliall  form  the  boundary  of  the  German  empire  on 
the  side  of  France ;  and  that  all  fortifications,  beyond  that  river,  claimed 
by  France,  or  in  the  possession  of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  shall  either 
be  relinquished  to  the  emperor  or  destroyed:  that  in  Italy,  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  the  Spanish  territories  on  the  Tuscan 
shore,  shall  be  ceded  to  the  house  of  Austria ;  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  shall  likewise  be  secured  to  the  house  of  Austria;  but 
that  the  elector  of  Bavaria  (to  whom  they  had  been  granted  by  Philip  V.) 
shall  retain  the  sovereignty  of  such  places  as  are  still  in  his  possession,  until 
he  shall  be  reinstated  in  all  his  German  dominions  except  the  Upper  Pala¬ 
tinate,  and  also  be  put  in  possession  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  with  the  title 
of  king:  that  Luxemburg,  Namur,  and  Charleroy  shall  be  given  to  the 
states-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  as  a  barrier,  together  with  Mons, 
Menin,  Tournay,  and  other  places  already  in  their  possession :  that  Lisle, 
Aire,  Bethune,  and  St.  Venant,  shall  be  restored  to  France :  that,  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  the  French  monarch  shall  acknowledge  the  title  of  queen 
Anne,  and  the  eventual  succession  of  the  family  of  Hanover  to  the  British 
throne ;  that  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  (the  cause  of  much  Jealousy  to 
England,  and  raised  at  vast  expense  to  France)  shall  be  demolished,  and  the 
harbour  filled  up ;  that  certain  places  in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies 


<1)  Stuart  Papers,  1712,  1713.  Duke  of  Berwick’s  Mem.  vol.  ii.  Mem.  de  Maailles. 
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shall  be  ceded  or  restored  by  France  to  Great  Britain ;  namely,  the  island  of 
Bt.  Christopher  (which  had  long  been  possessed  jointly  by  the  French  and 
English,  but  from  which  the  French  had  been  expelled,  in  1702);  Hudson’s 
Bay  and  Straits  (where  the  French  had  founded  a  settlement,  but  without 
dispossessing  the  English,  and  carried  on  a  rival  trade  during  the  war) ;  the 
town  of  Placentia,  in  the  island  of  Newfoundland  (where  the  French  had 
been  suffered  to  establish  themselves,  through  the  negligence  of  government) ; 
and  the  long  disputed  province  of  Nova  Scotia  (into  which  the  French  had 
early  intruded  themselves,  out  of  which  they  had  been  frequently  driven,  and 
which  had  been  finally  conquered  by  an  army  from  New-England  in  1710) ; 
that  the  island  of  Minorca  and  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar  (conquered  from 
Spain)  shall  remain  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain;  and  that  the  As- 
siento,  or  contract  for  furnishing  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  Amenca  with 
negroes,  shall  belong  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  term  of  thirty 
years. (1) 

That  these  conditions,  especially  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  v/ere  very 
inadequate  to  the  success  and  expense  of  the  war,  will  be  denied  by  no  intel¬ 
ligent  man,  whose  understanding  is  not  warped  by  political  prejudices  ;  and 
the  commercial  treaty,  which  was  concluded  at  the  same  time,  between  France 
and  England,  was  evidently,  as  I  shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  show,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  latter  kingdom.  The  other  confederates  had  more 
cause  to  be  satisfied,  and  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  as  much  as  any  of  them: 
yet  was  he  obstinate  in  refusing  to  sign  the  general  pacification,  though  two 
months  were  allowed  him  to  deliberate  on  the  terms.  But  he  had  soon  rea¬ 
son  to  repent  his  rashness  in  resolving  to  continue  the  war  alone  :  for  although 
he  had  prudently  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Hungarian  malecontents,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  twenty-two  regiments  of  his  rebel  subjects  entered  into 
his  service,  the  imperial  army  on  the  Rhine,  commanded  by  prince  Eugene, 
was  never  in  a  condition  to  face  the  French  under  Villars,  who  took  succes¬ 
sively  Worms,  Spire,  Keiserlautern,  and  the  important  fortress  of  Landau. 
He  forced  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  ;  attacked  and  defeated  general  Vaubonne 
in  his  intrenchments,  and  reduced  Friburg,  the  capital  of  Brisgaw,  before  the 
close  of  the  campaign. (2) 

Unwilling  to  prosecute  a  disastrous  war,  the  emperor  began  seriously  to 
think  of  peace;  and  conferences,  which  afterward  terminated  in  a  pacific 
treaty,  were  opened,  between  prince  Eugene  and  mareschal  Villars,  at 
Rastadt.  The  terms  of  tliis  treaty,  which  was  concluded  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1714,  were  less  favourable  to  the  emperor  than  those  offered  at 
Utrecht.  The  king  of  France  retained  Landau,  which  he  had  formerly  pro¬ 
posed  to  cede,  together  with  several  fortresses  beyond  the  Rhine,  which  he 
had  agreed  to  demolish.  He  got  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne  fully 
re-established  in  their  dominions  and  dignities  ;  the  elector  of  Bavaria  con¬ 
senting  to  relinquish  the  island  of  Sardinia  to  the  emperor,  in  return  for  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  and  the  king  of  France  to  acknowledge,  in  form,  the 
electoral  dignity  of  the  duke  of  Hanover. (3)  The  principal  articles,  in 
regard  to  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  were  the  same  with  those  settled  at 
Utrecht. 

About  the  time  that  the  treaty  of  Rastadt  was  concluded,  the  king  of 
Spain  acceded  to  the  general  pacification ;  being  persuaded  by  his  grand¬ 
father,  Lewis  XIV.  to  forego  his  absurd  demand  in  favour  of  the  princess  of 
Orsini.  But  Philip  V.,  although  now  freed  from  all  apprehensions  on  the  part 
of  the  confederates,  was  by  no  means  in  quiet  possession  of  his  kingdom. 
The  Catalans  were  still  in  arms,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Barcelona  had  come 
to  a  resolution  of  defending  themselves  to  the  last  extremity ;  not,  however, 
as  has  been  represented  by  some  historians,  from  any  romantic  idea  of  esta- 

(1)  Printed  Treaties,  in  the  TindaVs  of  Rapin,  &c.  The  which 

led  to  a  lucrative  contraband  trade  to  the  Spanish  main,  proved  the  most  advantageous  article  in  favour 
of  Great  Britain.  It  was,  however,  no  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Spain,  the  same  privilege  having  been  for- 
fflierly  enjoyed  by  France. 

(2)  Voltaire,  chap.  xxii.  State  of  Europe^  1713. 

(3)  Printfid  Treaty  in  the  Monthly  Mercury^  &c 
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Wishing  an  independent  republic,  but  with  a  view  of  preserving  their  lives 
and  their  civil  rights,  all  who  had  revolted  being  threatened  with  the  justice 
of  the  sword.  Had  the  court  of  Madrid  used  a  more  moderate  language, 
Barcelona  would  have  capitulated  immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  im¬ 
perialists.  But  as  nothing  was  talked  of  by  the  Spanish  ministers  and  gene¬ 
rals  but  severe  retribution,  the  people  became  furious  and  desperate. (1) 

Vast  preparations  were  made  for  the  reduction  of  this  important  place. 
And  the  duke  of  Berwick,  being  a  third  time  invested  with  the  chief  command 
'n  Spain,  sat  down  before  it  with  an  army  composed  of  fifty  battalions  of 
French,  and  twenty  of  Spanish  foot,  together  with  fifty-one  squadrons  of 
horse  ;  while  another  army,  divided  into  dififerent  bodies,  kept  the  country  in 
awe,  and  a  French  and  Spanish  fleet  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  town 
by  sea.  He  had  eighty-seven  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  fifteen  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  weight  of  powder,  and  every  thing  else  in  profusion,  that  could  be  thought 
of  for  facilitating  a  siege.  The  garrison  of  Barcelona  consisted  of  sixteen 
thousand  men,  and  the  fortifications  were  formidable,  especially  on  the  side 
towards  the  land.  The  duke  of  Berwick  made  his  attack  on  the  side  next  the 
sea,  where  the  operations  were  more  easy,  by  reason  of  certain  eminences, 
behind  which  several  battalions  might  be  placed  under  cover ;  and  where  the 
curtains  of  the  bastions  being  much  raised,  offered  a  fair  mark  for  the  cannon 
of  the  besiegers. (2) 

After  the  trenches  had  been  opened  about  a  month,  a  breach  was  made  in 
the  bastion  of  St.  Clara,  and  a  lodgement  effected ;  but  the  assailants  were 
suddenly  driven  from  their  post,  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men.  This  mis¬ 
fortune,  and  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  besieged,  determined  the  duke  of 
Berwick  to  hazard  no  more  partial  attacks.  He  resolved  to  lay  the  front  of 
the  place  so  completely  level,  that  he  might  enter  it,  as  it  were,  in  line  of 
battle.  And  he  accomplished  his  purpose,  by  patience  and  perseverance. 
But  before  he  ordered  the  general  assault,  he  summoned  the  town  to  surren¬ 
der.  So  great,  however,  was  the  obstinacy  of  the  citizens,  that,  although 
their  provisions  were  almost  exhausted,  though  seven  breaches  had  been 
made  in  the  body  of  the  place,  and  no  probability  remained  of  their  receiving 
either  aid  or  supply,  they  hung  out  a  flag  of  defiance,  and  refused  to  listen  to 
any  terms  of  capitulation ! — The  assault  was  made  and  repelled  with  fury. 
At  length,  after  struggling  from  daybreak  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  being 
driven  from  most  of  their  works,  the  inhabitants  demanded  a  parley.  It  was 
granted  them.  But  they  could  obtain  no  conditions,  except  a  promise  that 
their  lives  should  be  safe,  and  that  the  town  should  not  be  plundered.  That 
promise  was  religiously  observed  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  who  had  lost  ten 
thousand  men  during  the  siege,  and  the  citizens  about  six  thousand.(3)  All 
Catalonia  submitted ;  and  the  Catalans  were  disarmed,  and  stripped  of  their 
ancient  privileges. 

This,  my  dear  Philip,  to  use  the  language  of  an  elegant  historian,  was  the 
last  flame  of  that  great  fire,  kindled  by  the  will  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  which 
had  so  long  laid  waste  the  finest  countries  in  Europe.[4)  I  ought  now  to 
carry  forward  the  adventures  of  Charles  XH.  and  the  affairs  of  the  north ; 
but  perspicuity  requires,  that  I  first  elucidate  those  intrigues,  which  we  have 
seen  gathering  in  the  court  of  England. 


(11  Duke  of  Berwick’s  Mem.  vol.  ii- 
(3)  Ibid,  ubi  sup. 


(2)  Id.  ibid. 

(4)  Voltaire,  Siicle,  chap.  xxii. 
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Great  Britain,  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  to  the  Suppression  of  tne  Rebellion,  m 

1715,  with  some  Account  of  the  Affairs  of  France,  and  the  Intrigues  of  the 

Court  of  St.  Germains. 

The  peace  of  Utrecht,  though  in  itself  an  unpopular  measure,  afforded  the 
English  ministry  a  momentary  triumph  over  their  political  adversaries,  and 
highly  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites,  who  flattered  themselves  that  the 
restoration  of  general  tranquillity  would  enable  the  queen  to  take  some  effect¬ 
ual  step  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  whose  interest  she  seemed  now  to  have 
sincerely  at  heart.  But  it  will  be  necessary,  my  dear  Philip,  the  better  to 
illustrate  this  matter,  to  go  a  few  years  back,  and  collect  such  particulars  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  as  could  not  readily  enter  into  the  general 
narration. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1711,  the  abbe  Gaultier,  who  was  employed  in 
the  secret  negotiations  between  France  and  England,  waited  upon  the  duke 
of  Berwick,  at  St.  Germains,  with  proposals  from  the  earl  of  Oxford,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  pretender.  These  proposals  were  in  substance,  That  pro¬ 
vided  queen  Anne  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  crown  in  tranquillity  during 
her  life,  she  would  secure  to  her  brother  the  possession  of  it  after  her  death ; 
and  that  sufficient  stipulations  should  be  signed,  on  his  side,  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  church  of  England  and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom. (1)  These 
preliminaries  being  settled,  says  the  duke  of  Berwick,  who  conducted  the 
affairs  of  the  pretender,  we  consulted  on  the  means  of  executing  the  busi¬ 
ness  ;  but  the  abbe  could  not,  at  that  time,  enter  into  any  particulars,  as  the 
lord-treasurer  had  not  yet  fully  explained  to  him  his  intentions.  It  was  ne¬ 
cessary,  Oxford  said,  that  the  peace  should  be  concluded  before  the  Enghsh 
ministry  could  venture  upon  so  delicate  ameasure.(2) 

Meanwhile  such  of  the  Jacobites  as  were  nearest  the  person  of  the  queen, 
perceiving  her  inclinations,  urged  her  perpetually  to  concert  some  plan  for 
the  restoration  of  the  pretender.  Sincere  in  her  own  attachment  to  the  church 
of  England,  she  signified  her  desire  that  he  should  abjure  popery,  and  place 
himself  in  a  capacity  of  being  served.  But  finding  him  obstinate,  she  replied, 
when  urged  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  to  alter  the  succession  in  his  favour, 
“  How  can  I  serve  himl  He  takes  not  the  least  step  to  oblige  me,  in  what  I 
most  desire.  You  know  a  papist  cannot  enjoy  this  crown  in  peace.  But  the 
example  of  the  father  has  no  weight  with  the  son;  he  prefers  his  religious 
errors  to  the  throne  of  a  great  kingdom.  How,  therefore,  can  I  undo  what  I 
have  already  done !  He  may  thank  himself  for  his  exclusion.  He  knows  I 
love  my  own  family  better  than  any  other.  All  would  be  easy,  if  he  would 
enter  the  pale  of  the  church  of  England.  Advise  him  to  change  his  religion; 
as  that  only  can  turn  the  opinion  of  the  people  in  his  favour.”(3) 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  conveyed  this  answer  to  the  court  of  St.  Ger¬ 
mains  :  and,  at  the  same  time,  seconded  the  request  of  the  queen.  But  his 
arguments  were  all  lost  on  the  pretender,  who  was  a  zealous  Catholic,  and 
made  a  matter  of  conscience  in  adhering  to  his  religion,  in  defiance  of  all 
prudential  considerations  ;(4)  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  most  incurable  and 
dangerous  weakness  in  a  prince,  however  commendable  in  a  private  person. 
For,  as  a  sensible  writer  observes,  if  a  king  is  not  willing  to  go  to  heaven  in 


(1)  Duke  of  Berwick’s  Mem.  vol.  ii. 

(2)  Id.  ibid.  “  Though  it  appeared  to  me,”  adds  Uie  duke  of  Berwick,  “that  one  of  these  points  was 
no  hindrance  to  the  otlier ;  yet,  in  order  to  show  that  we  would  omit  nothing  to  promote  the  interest  of 
the  pretender,  and  to  give  proofs  of  our  sincerity,  we  wrote  to  all  tlie  Jacobites  to  join  with  the  court. 
And  their  influence  contributed  greatly  to  make  the  queen’s  party  so  superior  in  the  house  of  commons, 
that  every  thing  was  carried  there  according  to  her  wishes.”  This  information  is  confirmed  by  the 
Stuart  and  Hanover  papers. 

Stuart  papers,  n^2.  (4)  Id.  ibid. 
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the  same  way  M'ith  his  people,  they  will  scarce  acknowledg^e  the  legality  of 
his  authority  on  earth.  (1)  And  a  man  who  could  relinquish  his  hopes  of  a 
great  kingdom,  for  a  speculative  point  of  faith,  discovered  a  spirit  of  bigotry, 
that  would  have  sacrificed  all  civil  engagements  to  the  propagation  of  that 
faith.  He  was  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  power. 

The  majority  of  the  tories,  however,  in  their  vehement  zeal  for  the  here¬ 
ditary  descent  of  the  crown,  overlooked  the  danger  of  the  pretender’s  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Romish  religion ;  and  assured  liim,  that  should  he  only  co^orm, 
in  appearance,  to  the  church  of  England,  without  the  formality  of  a  public 
recantation,  they  would  endeavour  to  procure  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  act 
of  settlement. (2)  But  Oxford,  who  never  lost  sight  of  the  Protestant  succes¬ 
sion,  or  the  security  of  his  own  power,  assured  the  duke  of  Berwick,  by  the 
abbe  Gaultier,  on  his  return  to  France,  in  1712,  that  the  pretender  must  still 
have  patience  ;  that  the  least  hint  of  queen  Anne’s  intentions  in  favour  of  her 
brother  would  give  the  whigs  occasion  to  exclaim  loudly  against  the  court, 
and  might  not  only  destroy  the  necessary  business  of  the  peace,  but  perhaps 
occasion  a  change  in  the  ministry,  and  even  a  revolution  in  the  state ;  that  it 
was  besides  necessary  to  make  sure  of  the  army,  the  requisite  steps  for  which 
could  not  be  taken  till  after  the  peace  was  signed,  when  it  would  be  reduced, 
and  such  officers  only  retained  as  could  be  depended  on. (3) 

The  plausibility  of  these  arguments  quieted  the  Jacobites,  and  the  court  of 
St.  Germains,  for  a  time.  But  when  the  peace  was  concluded,  and  the  army 
reduced,  yet  no  effectual  step  taken  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  his  own  un¬ 
easiness  and  the  anxiety  of  his  partisans  began  to  return.  They  pressed 
Oxford  to  fulfil  his  engagements  ;  representing  to  him,  that,  as  there  never 
could  be  a  house  of  commons  better  disposed  to  second  the  views  of  the 
queen,  he  had  only  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  settlement,  and  it  would 
immediately  be  voted.  It  was  necessary,  he  replied,  to  proceed  more  gently 
in  the  business  ;  but  that  they  might  make  themselves  easy,  as  he  was  seri¬ 
ously  at  work  in  the  cause. (4)  “  In  this  manner,”  says  the  duke  of  Ber¬ 

wick,  “  did  the  lord-treasurer  amuse  us :  and  it  was  difficult  to  prevent  his 
doing  so.  To  have  broken  with  him,  would  have  proved  the  utter  ruin  of  our 
affairs,  as  he  had  the  administration  of  England  in  his  hands,  and  entirely 
governed  queen  Anne.  We  were,  therefore,  forced  to  pretend  to  trust  him  ; 
but  we  neglected  not,  at  the  same  time,  privately  to  concert  measures  with  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  and  other  well-affected  persons,  that  we  might  be  able  to 
bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  pretender,  if  Oxford  should  fail  us.”(5) 

Oxford,  indeed,  stood  on  such  dangerous  ground,  that  he  durst  not  under¬ 
take  any  bold  measure,  whatever  might  be  his  inclinations.  Equally  dis¬ 
trusted  by  both  whigs  and  tories,  he  was  destitute  of  friends  :  his  whole 
security  consisted  in  the  jealousy  of  the  two  parties,  and  his  whole  business 
was  to  balance  them.  In  order  to  silence  the  clamours  of  the  whigs,  he 
prevailed  upon  the  queen  to  declare,  in  her  speech  to  the  parliament,  contrary 
to  her  own  inclinations  and  to  truth,  “  that  the  most  perfect  friendship  sub¬ 
sisted  between  her  and  the  house  of  Hanover,”  at  the  same  time  that  she 
mentioned  what  she  had  done  for  securing  the  Protestant  succession. (6) 
This  declaration  had  the  desired  effect.  But  Oxford  was  less  successful  in 
other  measures. 

The  peace  was  generally  disliked  by  the  people,  and  all  impartial  men 
reprobated  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  as  soon  as  the  terms  were 
known.  Exception  was  particularly  taken  against  the  eighth  and  ninth 
articles,  importing,  “  That  Great  Britain  and  France  should  mutually  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  in  trading  with  each  other,  which  either  granted  to  the  most 
favoured  nation ;  that  all  prohibitions  should  be  removed,  and  no  higher  duties 
imposed  on  the  French  commodities  than  on  those  of  any  other  people.” 
The  ruinous  tendency  of  these  articles  was  perceived  by  the  whole  trading 
part  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  accordingly  urged,  when  a  bill  was  brought 
into  the  house  of  commons  for  confirming  them,  that  our  trade  with  Portugal, 

1)  Macpherson,  Hisf.  5rii.  vol.  ii.  (2)  1712.  (3)  Duke  of  B<?rwick’s  pl/cm.  vol.  ii. 

(4j  Id.  ibid.  (5)  .Vfm.  vol.  ii.  (6)  Journals,  Ap.  9, 1713. 
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the  most  beneficial  of  any,  would  be  lost,  should  the  duties  on  French  and 
Portuguese  wines  be  made  equal,  the  freight  from  Portugal  being  higher,  and 
the  French  wines  more  generally  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  English  nation. 
And  if  we  did  not  consume  the  wines  of  Portugal,  it  was  unreasonable  to 
think  the  Portuguese  would  continue  to  purchase  our  manufactures,  in  balance 
for  which  we  received,  in  bullion  or  specie,  near  a  million  sterling  annually; 
that  we  could  expect  from  France  no  equivalent  for  this  loss,  as  the  French 
had  established  woollen  manufactures,  sufficient  not  only  to  supply  them¬ 
selves,  but  even  to  rival  us  in  foreign  markets ;  that  our  silk  manufacture, 
which  employed  a  number  of  people,  and  saved  a  vast  sum  annually  to  the 
nation,  would  be  ruined,  should  a  free  importation  of  silk  stuffs,  from  France, 
be  permitted ;  and  likewise  our  trade  to  Italy  and  Turkey,  where  we  disposed 
of  great  quantities  of  woollen  goods,  in  exchange  for  the  raw  material  of  this 
manufacture ;  that  the  ruin  of  our  manufactures  of  linen  and  paper  would  also 
be  the  consequence  of  a  free  importation  of  those  articles  from  France,  as  the 
cheapness  of  labour  and  provisions  in  that  kingdom  would  enable  the  French 
to  undersell  us,  even  in  our  own  markets.(l)  These,  and  similar  arguments, 
induced  the  more  moderate  tories  to  join  the  whigs,  and  the  bill  was  rejected 
by  a  rnajority  of  nine  votes. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  and  justly  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  succession,  the  whigs  endeavoured  to  awaken  the  fears  of  the  people, 
by  several  viiulent  speeches  in  parliament  against  the  pretender,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  solicited  the  elector  of  Hanover  to  come  over  in  person, 
or  to  send  the  electoral  prince  of  England.  Both  these  proposals  the  elector 
very  prudently  rejected.  But  in  order  to  gratify,  in  some  degree,  the 
ardour  of  his  partisans,  to  embarrass  the  British  ministry,  and  even  to  inti¬ 
midate  queen  Anne,  he  allowed  Schutz,  his  envoy  at  the  court  of  London,  to 
demand  a  writ  for  the  electoral  prince  to  sit  in  the  house  of  peers,  as  duke 
ot  Cambridge.(8)  Oxford  and  his  associates  were  filled  with  consternation 
at  a  request  so  unexpected,  and  the  queen  was  agitated  with  all  the  violence 
of  passion.  Her  resentment  was  increased  by  the  exultation  of  the  whigs. 
Seeming  to  derive  vigour  from  her  very  terror,  she  declared,  that  she  would 
sooner  suffer  the  loss  of  her  crown,  than  permit  any  prince  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  to  come  over  to  Britain  to  reside,  in  her  lifetime.  And  Schutz  was 
forbid  to  appear  any  more  at  court,  under  pretence  that  he  had  exceeded  his 
instructions. (3) 

Whether  the  elector  had  ever  any  serious  intention  of  sending  his  son  to 
England  may  be  questioned,  though  he  represented,  in  a  memorial  to  queen 
Anne,  “  That  for  the  security  of  her  royal  person,  her  kingdoms,  and  the 
Protestant  religion,  it  seemed  necessary  to  settle  in  Britain  some  prince  of 
the  electoral  family  ;”(4)  but  it  is  certain  that  the  jacobites  had  formed  a 
design  of  bringing  over  the  pretender,  and  that  he  himself  and  his  adherents 
entertained  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  speedy  exaltation  to  the 
throne.  These  expectations  were  heightened  by  the  pro7riis€d  regulation  of 
the  army.  The  duke  of  Argyle,  the  earl  of  Stair,  and  all  other  “officers  of 
distinction,  whom  the  jacobites  and  more  violent  tories  suspected  would 
support  the  act  of  settlement,  were  removed  from  their  military  employments ; 
and  the  command  of  the  whole  regular  troops  in  the  kingdom  was  vested  in 
the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  his  creatures,  who  were  known  to  be 
well  affected  to  the  excluded  family. 

This  measure,  however,  of  which  St.  John,  now  created  lord  Bolingbroke, 
not  Oxford,  was  the  author,  is  said  to  have  been  dictated  by  a  jealousy  of  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  whigs  and  the  house  of  Hanover  (who  are  accused 
of  having  formed  a  scheme  for  seizing  the  reins  of  government),  rather  than 
by  any  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  pretender.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
we  know  that  a  measure  fatal  to  the  pretender’s  views  was  adopted  by  the 
British  ministry,  in  order  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  elector,  and  to  engage  him 

(2)  Havover  Papers.  April,  1714. 

(4)  Ibid.  May,  1714. 


(1)  Pari.  Dehates.  1713.  Burnet,  book  vii. 
(3)  Id.  ibid. 
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to  keep  his  son  at  home;  queen  Anne’s  fears  from  the  family  of  Hanover 
being’  ultimately  more  than  a  balance  for  her  affection  for  her  own. 

Information  having  been  obtained,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  earl  of  Wlrarton, 
that  certain  Irish  officers  were  enlisting  men  for  the  pretender,  they  were 
taken  into  custody.  The  people  ■were  alarmed,  and  the  w'higs  added  artfully 
to  their  fears.  The  lord-treasurer,  in  concert  with  the  whigs,  wrought  so 
much  on  the  natural  timidity  of  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  that  he  joined 
him  on  this  occasion ;  and,  through  their  combined  influence,  the  majority 
of  the  cabinet-council  agreed  to  issue  a  proclamation,  promising  a  reward 
of  five  thousand  pounds  for  apprehending  the  pretender,  should  he  land 
in  Great  Britain.  The  two  houses  of  parliament  voted  an  address  of 
thanks  to  the  queen  for  her  attention  to  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  the  commons,  in  their  zeal  for  the  Protestant  succession, 
extended  the  reward  for  apprehending  the  pretender  to  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds. (l) 

That  prince,  however,  persuaded  that  the  queen  and  the  chief  nobility  and 
gentry,  whatever  steps  they  might  take  to  quiet  the  populace,  were  sincerely 
in  his  interest,  did  not  yet  despair  of  being  able  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors  ;  and  the  prospect  of  a  change  in  the  ministry  inspired  him  with 
new  hopes.  Bolingbroke,  by  flattering  the  prejudices  of  his  mistress,  had 
gradually  supplanted  the  earl  of  Oxford  in  her  confidence.  He  represented 
to  her  the  languor  of  the  lord-treasurer’s  measures :  he  gave  insinuations 
concerning  his  secret  intrigues  with  the  whigs ;  and  he  suggested  to  her, 
that  to  pay  any  attention,  in  future,  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  was  incom¬ 
patible  with  her  service. (2)  Similar  representations  were  made  by  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  and  other  jacobites,  whom  the  duke  of  Berwick  eagerly  soli¬ 
cited  to  procure  the  removal  of  the  lord  high  treasurer,  as  a  necessary  pre¬ 
lude  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  queen’s  designs,  in  favour  of  her  bro¬ 
ther.  (3)  Oxford  was  accordingly  deprived  of  his  office.  But  the  queen’s 
death,  which  happened  only  four  days  after,  and  before  the  new  administra¬ 
tion  was  properly  formed,  left  open  the  succession  to  the  elector  of  Hanover, 
and  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  pretender  and  his  adherents. 

The  character  of  this  princess,  who  died  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age, 
and  the  thirteenth  of  her  reign,  is  neither  striking  nor  complicated.  Though 
not  altogether  destitute  of  female  accomplishments,  site  had  nothing  capti¬ 
vating,  as  a  woman,  either  in  her  manner  or  person :  she  could  only  be 
reputed  sensible  and  agreeable.  Her  failure  of  duty  as  a  daughter  excepted, 
her  conduct  in  private  life  appears  to  have  been  highly  exemplary.  She  was 
a  loving  wife,  a  tender  mother,  a  warm  friend,  and  an  indulgent  mistress. 
As  a  sovereign,  notwithstanding  the  illustrious  events  of  her  reign,  she  is 
entitled  to  little  praise :  she  possessed  neither  vigour  of  mind,  splendid  talents, 
nor  a  deep  penetration  into  human  affairs.  A  prey  to  the  most  enslaving 
timidity,  and  continually  governed  by  favourites,  she  can  hardly  be  said  to 

(1)  Journals,  June  24, 1714.  Hanover  and  Stuart  Papers,  1714.  (2)  Hanover  Papers,  July  20, 1714. 

(3)  Duke  of  Berwick’s  Mem.  vol.  ii.  The  plan  which  the  duke  of  Berwick  had  fortued  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  these  designs,  and  which  he  commissioned  Gaultier  to  lay  before  the  earl  of  O.tford,  was,  that 
the  pretender  should  go  privately  over  to  the  queen  his  sister,  who  should  immediately  assemble  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  and  explain  her  brother’s  incontestable  right,  and  the  resolution  she  had  taken  to  re¬ 
store  what  belonged  to  him,  by  all  laws  divine  and  human ;  that  she  should,  at  the  same  time,  assure  them 
she  would  pass  such  acts  as  might  be  thought  necessary  for  the  security  of  their  religion  and  liberty ;  that 
she  then  should  introduce  the  pretender  in  full  parliament,  and  say,  “  Here  he  is,  my  lords  and  gentlemen, 
ready  to  promise  religiously  to  keep  all  I  have  engaged  for  him,  and  to  swear  to  the  observance  of  every 
article ;  I  therefore  require  of  you  instantly  to  repeal  all  the  acts  passed  against  him,  and  to  acknowledge 
him  as  my  heir  and  your  future  sovereign,  that  he  may  owe  you  some  good-will  for  having  concurred  with 
me  in  what  your  conscience,  your  duty,  and  your  honour  should  liave  prompted  you  before  this  lime  to 
propose.”  Id.  ibid. 

.Such  an  unexpected  step,  though  somewhat  romantic  at  first  sight,  the  duke  imagined  would  so  much 
have  astonished  the  factious,  and  delighted  the  well-affected,  that  there  would  not  have  been  the  least  op¬ 
position  to  the  queen’s  demands,  as  no  person  could  have  doubted  but  she  had  taken  effectual  measures  to 
secure  obedience.  But  as  the  earl  of  Oxford  returned  no  answer  to  this  proposal,  the  inareschal  Berwick 
very  justly  concluded,  that  the  lord  high  treasurer’s  only  motive,  in  all  the  advances  he  had  hitherto  made 
to  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  had  been  his  own  interest,  in  ende.avouring  to  join  the  jacobites  with  the  lo¬ 
ries,  and  by  such  means  to  secure  a  majority  in  parliament  in  favour  of  the  peace  :  and  that,  as  soon  as 
the  treaty  was  concluded,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  to  be  upon  good  terms  with  the  whigs  and  the  house 
of  Hanover.  Duke  of  Berwick’s  Mem.  tibi  sup. 
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have  ever  thought  for  herself,  or  to  have  acted  according  to  her  own  incli¬ 
nations.  But  as  her  popularity  concealed  the  weakness  of  her  personal 
authority,  the  great  abilities  of  her  principal  servants,  to  whom  she  owed 
that  popularity,  threw  a  splendid  veil  over  the  feeble  qualities  of  queen  Anne. 

During  an  interval  of  her  illness,  which  was  a  kind  of  lethargic  dozing, 
brought  on  by  violent  agitation  of  mind,  on  account  of  the  critical  state  of 
her  affairs,  she  delivered  the  treasurer’s  staff  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsburj'. 
That  nobleman  was  attached  to  the  excluded  family ;  but  his  caution  had 
hitherto  made  him  temporize,  and  it  was  now  too  late  to  take  any  effectual 
step  in  favour  of  the  pretender.  The  whigs  Avere  highly  elated  at  the  near 
prospect  of  an  event  which  they  flattered  themselves  would  not  only  dispel 
all  their  fears,  in  regard  to  the  Protestant  succession,  but  prove  alike  friendly 
to  their  power  and  to  their  principles.  The  tories  were  depressed  in  an  equal 
degree  ;  and  the  Jacobites  were  disconcerted,  all  their  projects  being  yet  in 
embryo.  Animated  with  the  ardour  of  their  party,  and  perhaps  by  a  zeal 
for  the  Avelfare  of  their  country,  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle  boldly 
entered  the  council-chamber,  without  being  summoned.  Though  their  pre¬ 
sence  was  little  acceptable,  and  so  unexpected  that  their  appearance  filled 
the  council  with  consternation,  they  were  desired  by  the  timid  Shrewsbury 
to  take  their  places,  and  thanked  for  their  readiness  to  give  their  assistance 
at  such  a  crisis.  Other  whig  members  joined  them  ;  and  a  multitude  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  being  assembled,  as  soon  as  the  queen  expired,  orders 
were  given,  agreeable  to  the  act  of  settlement,  to  proclaim  George,  elector  of 
Brunswick,  king  of  Great  Britain.(l)  A  regency  was  appointed  according  to 
his  nomination,  his  title  was  owned  by  foreign  princes  and  states,  and  all 
things  continued  quiet  in  England  until  his  arrival. 

George  I.  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of 
his  age  ;  and  the  same  prudence,  Avhich  had  hitherto  distinguished  him,  in 
his  negotiations  with  the  British  court,  was  conspicuous  throughout  his 
reign.  In  contradistinction  to  the  ungenerous  and  impolitic  maxim,  too  fre¬ 
quently  embraced  by  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  of  trusting  to  the 
attachment  of  their  friends,  without  rewarding  them,  and  attempting,  by 
favours,  to  make  friends  of  their  enemies,  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  forget 
his  friends,  and  to  set  his  enemies  at  defiance.  Conformably  to  this  mode  of 
thinking,  which  he  perhaps  carried  to  excess,  he  placed  not  only  the  admi¬ 
nistration,  but  all  the  principal  employments  of  the  kingdom,  both  civil  and 
military,  in  the  hands  of  the  whigs.  The  treasury  and  admiralty  were  put 
in  commission ;  the  command  of  the  army  was  taken  from  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  and  restored  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  the  duke  of  Argyle  was 
made  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland  ;  the  great  seal  Avas 
given  to  lord  CoAvper,  the  privy  seal  to  the  earl  of  Wharton,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland.  Lord  ToAvnshend  and  Mr.  Stan¬ 
hope  Avere  appointed  secretaries  of  state ;  the  duke  of  Somerset  was  nomi¬ 
nated  master  of  the  horse  ;  Mr.  Pulteney  secretary  at  war,  and  Mr.  Walpole 
paymaster-general.  A  new  parliament  was  called,  in  Avhich  the  interest  of 
the  Avhigs  predominated ;  and  a  secret  committee,  chosen  by  ballot,  was 
appointed  to  examine  all  the  papers  and  inquire  into  all  the  negotiations 
relative  to  the  late  peace,  as  Avell  as  to  the  cessation  of  arms,  by  which  it 
Avas  preceded. 

The  committee  of  secrecy  prosecuted  their  inquiry  with  the  greatest  eager¬ 
ness  ;  and  in  consequence  of  their  report,  the  commons  resolved  to  impeach 
lord  Bolingbroke,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  of  high-treason. 
The  grounds  of  these  impeachments  were,  the  share  which  Oxfo°rd  and  Bo¬ 
lingbroke  had  in  the  clandestine  negotiations  Avith  France,  and  Ormond’s 
acting  in  concert  Avith  Villars,  after  the  fatal  suspension  of  arms.(2)  More 
timid,  or  conscious  of  superior  guilt,  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond  made  their 
escape  to  the  continent,  while  Oxford  continued  to  attend  to  his  duty  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  was  committed  to  the  toAver.  His  behaviour,  throughout  the  pro- 

(1)  Mitnthly  Mercury  for  July,  1714.  Tindars  Contin^  of  'Rapin,  vol.  vi. 

(2)  Heport  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy. 
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seciition,  was  firm  and  manly.  When  impeached  by  the  commons  at  the  bar 
of  the  house  of  lords,  all  the  arg'uments  of  his  friends  being  found  insufficient 
to  acquit  him,  he  spoke  to  the  following  purport : 

“  The  whole  charge  against  me  may  be  reduced  to  the  negotiating  and  con¬ 
cluding  the  peace  of  Utrecht :  and  that  peace,  bad  as  it  is  represented,  has  been 
approved  of  by  two  successive  parliaments.  As  I  always  acted  by  the  imme¬ 
diate  directions  and  commands  of  the  queen,  my  mistress,  and  never  offended 
against  any  known  law,  I  am  justified  in  my  conscience,  and  unconcerned 
for  the  life  of  an  insignificant  old  man ;  but  I  cannot  remain  unconcerned, 
without  the  highest  ingratitude,  for  the  reputation  of  the  best  of  queens.  Gra¬ 
titude  binds  me  to  vindicate  her  memory. 

“  My  lords,”  added  he,  “if  ministers  of  state,  acting  by  the  immediate  com¬ 
mand  of  their  sovereign,  are  afterward  to  be  made  accountable  for  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  it  may,  one  day  or  other,  be  the  case  of  every  member  of  this  august 
assembly.  I  do  not  doubt,  therefore,  that,  out  of  regard  to  yourselves,  your 
lordships  will  give  me  an  equitable  hearing ;  and  I  hope  that,  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  inquiry,  it  will  appear  I  have  nierited  not  only  the  indulgence,  but  the 
favour  of  the  present  government." The  government  seems  at  last  to  have 
been  made  sensible  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  ;  for  Oxford,  when  brought 
to  his  trial,  after  lying  near  two  years  in  prison,  was  dismissed  for  want  of 
accusers,  the  commons  not  choosing  to  appear  against  him. 

To  these  prosecutions,  which  have  been  represented  as  vindictive,  and  the 
partiality  of  the  king  to  the  whigs,  the  rebellion  that  disturbed  the  beginning 
of  this  reign  has  been  ascribed ;  but  very  unjustly.  The  prosecutions  \yere 
necessary,  in  order  to  free  the  nation  from  the  imputation  of  having  connived 
at  a  shameful  breach  of  public  faith  :  and  if  George  I.  had  not  thrown  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  whigs,  he  must  soon  have  returned  to  Hanover.  Of  all 
the  parties  in  the  kingdom,  they  only  were  sincerely  attached  to  his  cause, 
or  could  now  be  said  firmly  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  revolution.  The 
more  moderate  tories  might  perhaps  have  been  gained,  but  the  animosity  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  whigs  was  yet  too  keen  to  admit  of  a  coalition.  Besides, 
such  a  coalition,  though  it  might  have  quieted,  in  appearance,  some  factious 
leaders,  and  produced  a  momentary  calm,  would  have  been  dangerous  to  the 
established  government. 

The  tories  were  in  general  inclined  to  jacobitism.  The  heads  of  the  party, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  pre¬ 
tender;  and,  although  no  regular  concert  had  been  formed,  a  tenaency  towards 
an  insurrection  appeared  among  them,  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other, 
and  the  most  artful  means  were  employed  to  inflame  the  body  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  to  secure  particular  adherents.  The  disbanded  officers  were  gained 
by  money  ;(2)  scandalous  libels  were  published  against  the  electoral  family ; 
the  pretender’s  manifestoes  were  every  where  dispersed ;  all  the  whigs  were 
brought  under  the  description  of  dissenters,  and  the  cry  of  the  danger  of  the 
church  was  revived. 

During  these  discontents  and  cabals,  which  were  chiefly  occasioned  by  the 
disappointment  of  the  jacobites  and  more  violent  tories,  in  consequence  of 
the  premature  death  of  queen  Anne,  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  the  whigs  only 
could  have  supported  king  George  upon  the  throne  of  Great  Britain ;  and  a 
small  body  of  foreign  troops  was  only  wanting,  to  have  made  the  contest 
doubtful  between  the  house  of  Stuart  and  that  of  Hanover.  Such  a  body  of 
troops  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  other  zealous  jacobites  in  England,  eagerly 
solicited  from  the  pretender,  as  necessary  to  render  their  designs  in  his 
favour  successful. 

Convinced  of  the  reasonableness  of  this  demand,  the  duke  of  Berwick  used 
all  his  influence,  but  in  vain,  to  procure  a  few  regiments  from  the  court  of 
Versailles. (3)  Lewis  XI V.  now  broken  by  years  and  infirmities,  and  standing 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  new  war,  or  hazard 
any  measure  that  might  disturb  the  minority  of  his  great-grandson.  He 


(1)  ParU  Hist.  1715. 


(2)  Duke  of  Berwick’s  Mem.\o\.  ii. 


(3)  Id.  ibid 
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therefore  declined  taking  openly  any  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  pretender: 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  earl  of  Stair,  the  British  ambassador  in  France,  ef¬ 
fectually  prevented  any  secret  aids  from  operating  to  the  disadvantage  of  his 
master. 

The  pretender,  however,  had  still  hopes  of  being  able  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  by  means  of  his  English  adherents,  and  the  assistance  of 
the  Scottish  Jacobites,  who  had  already  provided  themselves  with  arms,  and 
were  ready  to  rise  at  his  command.  His  brother,  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and 
the  fugitive  lord  Bolingbroke,  to  whom  he  had  delivered  the  seals,  as  secre 
tary  of  state,  were  less  sanguine  in  their  expectations ;  yet  they  flattered 
themselves,  that  some  bold  step  would  be  taken,  which  might  encourage  the 
court  of  France  to  interpose  in  his  favour.  But  the  misconduct  of  the  duke 
of  Ormond  disappointed  all  these  hopes. 

This  nobleman,  after  his  impeachment,  had  retired  to  his  house  at  Richmond, 
where  he  lived  in  great  stale,  and  was  surrounded  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
lories,  of  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  head.  He  seemed  to  have  set 
up  the  standard  against  his  sovereign.  And  he  assured  the  pretender,  he 
would  hold  his  station  as  long  as  possible ;  and  when  he  could  maintain  it  no 
longer,  that  he  would  retire  to  the  north  or  west  of  England,  where  he  had 
many  friends,  among  whom  he  had  distributed  a  number  of  reduced  officers, 
and  in  one  of  those  quarters  begin  an  insurrection.  He  had  even  settled  a 
relay  of  horses,  in  order  to  proceed  with  more  expedition  when  the  dangerous 
moment  should  arrive.(l)  But  Ormond,  though  personally  brave,  was  desti¬ 
tute  of  that  vigour  of  spirit,  which  is  necessary  for  the  execution  of  such  an 
undertaking.  When  informed  that  a  party  of  the  guards  had  orders  to  sur¬ 
round  his  house  and  seize  his  person,  he  lost  all  presence  of  mind,  and 
hastily  made  his  escape  to  France ;  without  leaving  any  instructions  for  his 
friends,  who  were  waiting  for  the  summons  to  take  up  arms,  and  eager  to  act 
under  his  command. (2) 

The  unexpected  flight  of  Ormond  gave  a  fatal  stab  to  the  cause  of  the 
pretender.  It  not  only  disconcerted  the  plans  of  his  English  adherents,  but 
confiimed  the  court  of  Versailles  in  the  resolution  of  yielding  him  no  open 
assistance.  If  a  man,  on  whose  credit  the  highest  hopes  of  the  Jacobites 
rested,  was  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  his  country,  without  being 
able  to  strike  a  blow,  the  French  ministry  very  reasonably  concluded,  that 
the  tory  party  could  not  be  so  powerful,  or  so  ripe  for  an  insurrection,  as 
they  had  been  represented. 

The  death  of  Lewis  XIV.,  which  happened  soon  after,  farther  embarrassed 
the  pretender’s  affairs.  “  No  prince,”  says  the  duke  of  Berwick,  “  was  ever 
so  little  known  as  this  monarch.  He  has  been  represented  as  a  man  not 
only  cruel  and  false,  but  difficult  of  access.  I  have  frequently  had  the 
honour  of  audiences  from  him,  and  have  been  very  familiarly  admitted  to 
his  presence  ;  and  I  can  affirm,  that  his  pride  was  only  in  appearance.  He 
was  born  with  an  air  of  majesty,  which  struck  everv  one  so  much",  that 
nobody  could  approach  him  without  being  seized  with 'awe  and  respect  -  but 
as  soon  as  you  spoke  to  him,  he  softened  his  countenance,  and  put’ you 
quite  at  ease.  He  was  the  most  polite  man  in  his  kingdom :  and  his  answers 
were  accompanied  with  so  many  obliging  expressions,  that  if  he  granted 
your  request,  the  obligation  was  doubled,  by  the  manner  of  conferring  it  • 
and  if  he  refused,  you  could  not  complain.”(3)  It  was  that  air  of  majesty’ 
mentioned  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  which  so  disconcerted  the  old  officer’ 
who  came  to  ask  a  favour  of  Lewis  XIV.,  that  he  could  only  say,  in  a  falter¬ 
ing  voice,  “  I  hope  your  majesty  will  believe  I  do  not  thus  tremble  before 
your  enemies !”  The  character  of  this  prince  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
draw,  and  to  exhibit  in  various  lights. 

The  duke  qf  Orleans,  who  was  appointed,  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  regent 
during  the  minority  of  Lewis  XV.  in  contradiction  to  the  will  of  the  dece^ed 
monarch,  affected  privately  to  espouse  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Stuart  • 


(1)  Duke  of  Berwick’s  .Mem.  vol.  ii. 


(2)  Id.  ibid. 


(3)  Id.  ibid. 
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but  the  exhausted  state  of  France,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  his  own 
authority  against  the  other  princes  of  the  blood,  induced  him  publicly  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  good  understanding  with  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  and  even  to 
take,  though  with  seeming  reluctance,  all  the  steps  pointed  out  by  the  earl 
of  Stair,  for  defeating  the  designs  of  the  Jacobites.  Of  those  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  was  the  stopping  of  some  ships  laden  with  arms  and  ammunition; 
an  irreparable  loss  to  the  pretender,  as  he  could  neither  procure  money  iior 
leave  to  buy  up  a  fresh  quantity  of  such  articles  in  any  other  coiintry.(l) 

Notwithstanding  these  discouragements,  the  indigent  representative  of 
the  unfortunate  family  of  Stuart  did  not  relinquish  his  hopes  of  a  crown : 
nor  did  his  partisans,  either  in  England  or  Scotland,  abate  of  their  ardour 
in  his  cause.  But  ardour,  unless  governed  by  prudence,  is  a  wild  energy, 
that  often  brings  ruin  on  the  party  it  was  intended  to  serve.  It  required  all 
the  cool  experience  of  the  duke*  of  Berwick,  and  the  great  talents  of  lord 
Bolingbroke,  to  moderate  the  zeal  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Jacobites. 
The  Highlanders  were  impatient  to  take  up  arms :  they  had  entered  into  a 
regular  concert  for  that  purpose  :  they  knew  their  force ;  and,  confident  of 
success,  they  entreated  the  pretender  to  place  himself  at  their  head,  or  at 
least  to  permit  them  to  rise  in  vindication  of  his  Just  rights.  Some  account 
must  here  be  given  of  this  singular  race  of  men. 

The  Highlanders  are  the  reputed  descendants  of  the  ancient  Caledonians, 
or  original  inhabitants  of  North  Britain,  and  value  themselves  on  having  had 
the  rare  fortune  of  never  being  subjected  to  the  law  of  any  conqueror.  From 
the  victorious  arms  of  the  Romans,  they  took  refuge  in  their  rugged  moun¬ 
tains,  and  there  continued  to  enjoy  their  independence,  while  that  ambitious 
people  remained  masters  of  the  southern  parts  of  this  island.  Nor  has  the 
sword  of  Dane,  of  Saxon,  or  of  Norman,  ever  reduced  them  to  submission. 

But  although  independent,  the  Highlanders  were  by  no  means  free. 
Divided  into  a  variety  of  tribes  or  clans,  under  chiefs  who  exercised  an 
arbitrary  Jurisdiction  over  them,  the  body  of  the  people  were  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  slaves,  subjected  to  the  imperious  will  of  their  lords.  And  from  that 
law  of  w'ill,  which  it  was  the  common  interest  and  the  pride  of  all  the  heads 
of  clans  to  support,  there  lay  no  appeal ;  for  although  the  Highland  chiefs 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  held  themselves 
bound  to  assist  him  in  his  wars,  they  admitted  not  his  control  in  their  private 
concerns,  in  their  treatment  of  their  own  vassals,  or  in  their  disputes  with 
hostile  clans.  His  mediation  was  all  he  could  presume  to  offer.  Nor  was 
that  often  obtruded  upon  them ;  the  Scottish  monarchs  in  general  being  happy, 
if  they  could  prevent  these  barbarous  and  predatory  tribes  from  pillaging  the 
more  opulent  and  industrious  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries. (2) 

The  remote  situation  of  the  Highlanders,  and  their  ignorance  of  any  lan¬ 
guage  but  that  of  their  rude  ancestors,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Erse,  farther  contributed  to  perpetuate  their  barbarity  and  slavery.  They 
had  no  means  of  making  known  their  grievances  to  the  throne,  and  few  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  civil  government,  Avith  the  arts,  or 
accommodations  of  civil  life. 

The  servitude  of  the  Highland  vassals,  however,  was  alleviated  by  certain 
circumstances  connected  with  their  condition.  All  the  people  of  every  clan 
bore  the  name  of  their  hereditary  chief,  and  were  supposed  to  be  allied  to 
him,  in  different  degrees,  by  the  ties  of  blood.  This  kindred-band,  or 
admitted  claim  of  a  common  relationship,  which  in  small  clans  was  a  strong 
curb  upon  the  oppressive  spirit  of  domination,  and  in  all  led  to  a  freedom 
of  intercourse  highly  flattering  to  human  pride,  communicated  to  the  vassal 
Highlanders,  along  with  the  most  implicit  submission  to  their  chiefs,  a  sen¬ 
timent  of  conscious  dignity,  and  a  sense  of  natural  equality,  not  to  be  found 

(1)  Duke  of  Berwick’s  iV/em.  vol.  ii.  ,  .  .r 

(2)  In  palliation  of  these  cruel  inroads,  it  has  been  said  that  the  Highlanders  having  been  driven  from 
the  Low  Country,  by  invasion,  have,  from  time  immemorial,  thought  themselves  “entitled  to  make 
reprisals  upon  the  property  of  the  invaders !” — (I)alrymple’s  Mern.  of  Great  Britain.)  The  same  plea  has 
been  urged  by  the  American  savages,  as  an  apolog>'  for  pillaging  the  European  settlements,  and  with  more 
plausibUity,  as  the  era  of  invasion  is  not  immemorial 
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amon^  the  subjects  of  other  petty  despots  or  feudal  lords.  And  that  idea  of 
personal  importance,  as  well  as  the  complaisance  of  the  Highland  chiefs, 
was  heightened  by  the  perpetual  wars  between  the  different  clans ;  in  which 
every  individual  had  frequent  opportunity  of  displaying  his  prowess,  and  of 
discovering  his  attachment  to  his  leader,  in  the  head  of  his  family.  The  ties 
of  blood  were  strengthened  by  those  of  interest,  of  gratitude,  and  mutual 
esteem. 

Those  wars,  and  the  active  life  of  the  Highlanders  in  times  of  peace,  when 
they  were  entirely  employed  in  hunting  or  in  herding  their  cattle  (the 
labours  of  husbandry  among  them  being  few),  habituated  them  to  the  use  of 
arms,  and  hardened  them  to  the  endurance  of  toil,  without  greatly  wastino" 
their  bodily  strength  or  destroying  their  agility.  Their  ancient  military 
weapons,  in  conjunction  with  a  target  or  buckler,  were  a  broadsword,  for 
cutting  or  thrusting  at  a  distance,  and  a  dirk,  or  dagger,  for  stabbing  in  close 
fight.  To  these,  when  they  became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  firearms, 
they  added  a  musket,  which  was  laid  aside  in  battle,  after  the  first  discharge. 
They  occasionally  carried  also  a  pair  of  pistols,  that  were  fired  as  soon  as  the 
musket  was  discharged,  and  thrown  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  as  a  prelude 
to  the  havoc  of  the  broadsword ;  which  was  instantly  brandished  by  every 
arm,  gleaming  like  the  corruscations  of  lightning,  in  order  to  infuse  terror 
into  the  heart  and  to  conquer  the  eye  of  the  foe,  and  which  fell  on  the  head 
or  on  the  target  of  an  antagonist  with  the  shock  of  thunder.  Want  of  per¬ 
severance  and  of  union,  however,  has  generally  rendered  the  efforts  of  the 
clans,  as  a  body,  abortive,  notwithstanding  their  prowess  in  combat,  and 
exposed  them  to  the  disgrace  of  being  routed  by  an  inferior  number  of  regu¬ 
lar  troops. 

The  dress  of  the  Highlanders  was  well  suited  to  their  arms,  to  their  moist 
mountainous  country,  and  to  their  mode  of  life.  Instead  of  breeches  they 
wore  a  light  woollen  garment,  called  the  kilt,  which  came  as  low  as  the  knee : 
a  thick  cloth  jacket;  a  worsted  plaid,  six  yards  in  length,  and  two  in 
breadth,  wrapped  loosely  round  the  body ;  the  upper  fold  of  which  rested  on 
the  left  shoulder,  leaving  the  right  arm  at  full  liberty.  In  battle  they  com¬ 
monly  threw  away  the  plaid,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  make  theirmove- 
ments  with  more  celerity,  and  their  strokes  with  greater  force.  They  fought 
not  in  ranks,  but  in  knots  or  separate  bands,  condensed  and  firm. 

Such  were  the  people  who,  under  their  numerous  chieftains,  had  formed  a 
regular  confederacy,  and  were  zealous  to  take  arms  for  the  restoration  of  the 
family  of  Stuart  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  Strongly  prepossessed  in 
favour  of  the  hereditary  descent  of  the  crown,  the  Highlanders  could  form 
no  conception  of  a  parliamentary  right  to  alter  the  order  of  succession  from 
political  considerations.  It  contradicted  all  their  ideas  of  kingship,  and  even 
of  clanship.  They  therefore  thought  themselves  bound,  by  a  sacred  and  in¬ 
dispensable  obligation,  to  reinstate  in  his  lineal  inheritance  the  excluded 
prince,  or  to  perish  in  the  bold  attempt. 

The  pretender’s  southern  friends  were  no  less  liberal  in  their  professions 
of  zeal  in  his  cause.  They  pressed  him  to  land  in  the  west  of  England ; 
where  his  person  would  be  as  safe,  they  affirmed,  as  in  Scotland,  and  where 
he  would  find  all  other  things  more  favourable  to  his  views,  although  they 
had  yet  taken  no  decisive  measures  for  a  general  insurrection  ;  though  they 
still  continued  to  represent  arms  and  foreign  troops  as  necessary  to  such  a 
step,  and  were  told  that  the  pretender  was  not  only  incapable  of  furnishing 
them  with  either,  but  assured  that  he  could  not  bring  along  with  him  so  many 
men  as  would  be  able  to  protect  him  against  the  peace-officers.(l) 

In  order  to  compose  the  spirit  of  the  Highlanders,  who  seemed  to  fear 
nothing  so  much  as  that  the  business  of  restoring  their  king  would  be  taken 
out  of  their  hands,  and  the  honour  appropriated  by  others,  they  were  in¬ 
formed,  that  the  pretender  was  desirous  to  have  the  rising  of  his  friends  in 
England  and  Scotland  so  adjusted,  that  they  might  mutually  assist  each 

.  (1)  Bolingbrokc's  LcUcrs  to  Sir  William  Wimdham. 
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other ;  and  that  it  was  very  much  to  be  wished  all  hostilities  in  Scotland 
could  be  suspended,  until  the  English  were  ready  to  take  up  arms.(l)  A 
memorial,  drawn  up  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  had  been  ah'eady  sent,  by  lord 
Bolingbroke,  to  the  Jacobites  in  England,  representing  the  unreasonableness 
of  desiring  the  pretender  to  land  among  them,  before  they  were  m  a  con¬ 
dition  to  support  him.  They  were  now  requested  to  consider  seriously,  if 
they  were  yet  in  such  a  condition ;  and  assured,  that  as  soon  as  an  intimation 
to  that  purpose  should  be  given,  and  the  time  and  place  of  his  landing  fixed, 
the  pretender  was  ready  to  put  himself  at  their  head.  They  named,  as  a 
landing  place,  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  and  said  they  hoped  the 
western  counties  were  in  a  good  posture  to  receive  the  king  ;(2)  but  they 
offered  no  conjecture  at  the  force  they  could  bring  into  the  field,  or  the  de¬ 
pendence  that  might  be  placed  in  the  persons  who  had  engaged  to  rise. 

This,  as  lord  Bolingbroke  very  justly  observes,  was  not  the  answer  of  men 
who  knew  what  they  were  about.  A  little  more  precision  was  surely  neces¬ 
sary  in  dictating  a  message,  that  was  expected  to  be  attended  with  such  im¬ 
portant  consequences.  The  duke  of  Ormond,  however,  set  out  from  Paris, 
and  the  pretender  from  his  temporary  residence  at  Bar,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Lorrain,  in  order  to  join  their  common  friends.  Some  agents  were  sent  to 
the  west,  some  to  the  north  of  England,  and  others  to  London,  to  give  notice 
that  both  were  on  their  way.  And  their  routes  were  so  directed,  that  Ormond 
was  to  sail  from  the  coast  of  Normandy  a  few  days  before  the  pretender 
arrived  at  St.  Malo,  to  which  place  the  duke  was  to  send  immediate  notice 
of  his  landing,  and  of  the  prospect  of  success. (3) 

But  the  pretender’s  imprudence,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  defeated  the  designs  of  his  adherents  in  the  Avest,  and  broke  in  its 
infancy  the  force  of  a  rebellion,  which  threatened  to  deluge  the  kingdom  in 
blood.  Governed  by  priests  and  women,  he  had  unwisely  given,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September,  a  secret  order  to  the  earl  of  Mar,  already  appointed 
his  commander-in-chief  for  Scotland,  to  go  immediately  into  that  kingdom, 
and  to  take  up  arms.(4)  Mar,  who  had  been  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland, 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  who  had  great  influence  in  the  High¬ 
lands,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  obey.  He  instantly  left  London,  at¬ 
tended  by  lieutenant-general  Hamilton,  who  had  long  served  with  distinction 
in  Holland  and  Flanders  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  reached  his  own  country,  having 
assembled  about  three  hundred  of  his  friends  and  vassals,  he  proclaimed  the 
pretender,  under  the  name  of  James  VHI.  of  Scotland,  and  set  up  his  stand¬ 
ard  at  Braemar,  summoning  all  good  subjects  to  join  him,  in  order  to  restore 
their  rightful  sovereign  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  deliver  the 
nation  from  the  tyranny  of  George,  duke  of  Brunswick,  usurper  of  the 
British  monarchy.(5) 

In  consequence  of  this  proclamation,  and  a  declaration  by  which  it  was 
followed.  Mar  was  soon  joined  by  the  marquisses  of  Huntley  and  Tullibar- 
dine,  the  earls  Mareschal  and  Southesk,  and  all  the  heads  of  the  Jacobite 
clans.  With  their  assistance,  he  was  able  in  a  few  weeks  to  collect  an  army 
of  near  ten  thousand  men,  well  armed  and  accoutred.  He  took  possession 
of  the  town  of  Perth,  where  he  established  his  head-quarters,  and  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  almost  all  that  part  of  Scotland  which  lies  beyond  the  Frith 
of  Forth. 

This  was  great  and  rapid  success.  But  the  duke  of  Argyle  had  already 
received  orders  to  march  against  the  rebels,  with  all  the  forces  in  North 
Britain ;  and  the  pretender’s  affairs  had  suffered,  in  the  mean  time,  an  irre¬ 
parable  injury  in  another  quarter.  The  jealousy  of  government  being  roused 
by  the  unadvised  insurrection  of  Mar,  the  lords  Landsdown  and  Duplin,  the 
earl  of  Jersey,  sir  William  Wyndham,  and  other  Jacobite  leaders,  who  had 
agreed  to  raise  the  west  of  England,  Avere  taken  into  custody,  on  suspicion. 
The  whole  plan  of  a  rebellion,  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  Avas  disconcerted. 


(1)  Bolingbroke’e  JA'ttCfs  to  Sir  TyilUajn  Jf'i/ndham. 
(4;  Dukeol’  Berwick's  vol.  ii.  • 


(2i  Bolini’broke,  ubi  sup. 
(5)  Id.  ibid. 
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The  gentlemen  were  intimidated,  the  people  were  overawed ;  so  that  Or¬ 
mond,  when  he  landed,  was  denied  a  night's  lodging',  m  a  country  where  he 
expected  to  head  an  army  and  re-establish  a  kiiig.(l)  He  returned  to 
France  with  the  discouraging  news ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  vessel  that  carried 
him  could  be  refitted,  astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  he  made  a  second  attempt 
to  land  in  the  same  part  of  the  island.  M'hat  he  could  propose,  by  this 
second  attempt,  his  best  friends  could  never  comprehend ;  and  are  of  opinion, 
that  a  storm,  in  which  he  was  in  danger  of  being  cast  away,  and  which 
forced  him  back  to  the  French  coast,  saved  him  from  a  yet  greater  peril — 
that  of  perishing  in  an  adventure,  as  full  of  extravagant  rashness,  and  as  void 
ol  all  reasonable  meaning,  as  any  of  those  which  have  rendered  the  knight  of 
La  Mancha  immortal. (2) 

The  pretender’s  affairs  wore  a  better  appearance,  for  a  time,  in  the  north 
of  England.  Mr.  foster,  a  gentleman  of  some  influence  in  Northumberland, 
with  the  lords  Derwentwater,  Widrington,  and  other  Jacobite  leaders,  there 
took  up  arms,  and  assembled  a  considerable  force.  But  as  their  troops  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  cavalry,  they  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Mar  to  send  them  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  infantry.  This  request  was  readily  complied  with.  Brigadier 
Mackintosh  was  ordered  to  join  them,  with  eighteen  hundred  Highlanders. 
In  the  mean  time,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  upon  Newcastle,  and  being 
informed  that  Mackintosh  had  already  crossed  the  Forth,  they  marched  north¬ 
ward  to  meet  him.  On  their  way  they  were  joined  by  a  body  of  horse,  under 
the  earls  of  Carnwath  and  Wintoun,  the  viscount  Kenmure,  and  other  Jacob¬ 
ite  leaders.  They  passed  the  Tweed  at  Kelso  ;  and  having  formed  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  Mackintosh,  a  council  of  war  was  called,  in  order  to  deliberate  on 
their  future  proceedings. 

In  this  council,  little  unanimity  could  be  expected,  and  as  little  was  found. 
To  march  immediately  towards  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  press  the  duke  of 
Argyle  on  one  side,  while  the  earl  of  Mar  attacked  him  on  the  other,  seemed 
the  most  rational  plan ;  as  a  victory  over  that  nobleman,  which  they  could 
scarce  have  failed  to  obtain,  would  have  put  the  pretender  at  once  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  North  Britain.  Such  a  proposal  was  made  by  the  earl  of  Win¬ 
toun,  and  agreed  to  by  all  the  Scottish  leaders ;  but  the  English  insisted  on 
repassing  the  Tweed,  and  attacking  general  Carpenter,  who  had  been  sent, 
with  only  nine  hundred  horse,  to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  Northumberland. 

From  an  uncomplying  obstinacy,  mingled  with  national  jealousy,  the 
rebels  adopted  neither  of  those  plans,  nor  embraced  any  fixed  resolution. 
The  English  insurgents  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  penetrate  into  Scotland. 
Part  of  the  Highlanders,  equally  obstinate,  attempted  in  disgust  to  find  their 
way  home ;  and  the  remainder  reluctantly  accompanied  Mackintosh  and 
Foster,  who  entered  England  by  the  western  border,  leavino"  general  Car¬ 
penter  on  the  left.  ° 

These  leaders  proceeded,  by  the  way  of  Penrith,  Kendal,  and  Lancaster, 
to  Preston,  where  they  were  in  hopes  of  increasing  their  numbers,  by  the 
rising  of  the  Catholics  of  Lancashire.  But  before  they  could  receive  any 
considerable  accession  of  strength,  or  erect  proper  works  for  the  defence  of 
the  town,  they  were  informed  that  general  Willis  was  ready  to  invest  it,  with 
six  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  one  battalion  of  infantry.  They  now  prepared 
themselves  for  resistance,  and  repelled  the  first  attack  of  the  king’s  troops 
with  vigour;  but  Willis  being  joined  next  day  by  a  reinforcement  of  three 
regiments  of  dragoons,  under  general  Carpenter,  the  rebels  lost  all  heart, 
and  surrendered  at  discretion.(3)  Several  reduced  officers,  found  to  have 
been  m  arms  against  their  sovereign,  were  immediately  shot  as  deserters ;  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  sent  prisoners  to  London,  and  committed  to 
the  tower;  while  the  common  men  were  confined  in  the  castle  of  Chester, 
and  other  secure  places  in  the  country. 

The  same  day  that  the  rebellion  in  England  was  extinguished,  by  the  sur- 

(1)  Bolingbroke’s  Letter  to  Sir  JVilliatn  TVyndham.  ibid. 

(.3)  WUVia'B  Dcspatckea.  Duke  of  Benvick’s  vol.  ii.  " 
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render  of  Foster  and  his  associates  at  Preston,  the  rebels  in  Scotland  received 
a  severe  shock  from  the  royal  army.  The  earl  of  Mar,  after  having  wasted 
his  time  in  forming  his  army,  with  unnecessary  parade,  at  Perth,(l)  took  a 
resolution  to  marcli  into  England,  and  join  his  southern  friends. 
view  he  marched  to  Auchterarder,  where  he  reviewed  his  forces,  and  halted 
a  day,  before  he  attempted  to  cross  the  Forth.  The  duke  of  Argyle,  who 
lay  on  the  southern  side  of  that  river,  instead  of  waiting  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage  of  the  rebels,  marched  over  the  bridge  of  Stirling,  as  soon  as  he  was 
informed  of  their  design,  and  encamped  within  a  few  miles  of  the  earl  m 
Mar,  with  his  left  to  the  village  of  Dumblaine,  and  his  right  towards  Sheriff- 
Muir.  His  army  consisted  only  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  infantry,  and 
twelve  hundred  cavalry ;  that  of  the  rebels,  of  about  nine  thousand  men, 
chiefly  infantry.  They  came  in  sight  of  each  other  in  the  evening,  aird  lay 
all  night  on  their  arms. 

At  daybreak,  Argyle,  perceiving  the  rebels  in  motion,  drew  up  his  troops 
in  order  of  battle.  But,  on  the  nearer  approach  of  the  enemy,  finding  him¬ 
self  out-flanked,  and  in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  he  ryas  under  the  im- 
cessity  of  altering  his  disposition,  by  seizing  on  certain  heights  to  the 
north-east  of  Dumblaine.  In  consequence  of  this  movement,  which  was  not 
made  without  some  degree  of  confusion,  the  left  wing  of  the  royal  army 
fell  in  with  the  centre  of  the  rebels,  composed  of  the  clans  headed  by 
Glengary,  sir  Donald  Macdonald’s  brothers,  the  captain  of  Clanronald,  sir 
John  Maclean,  Glenco,  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  and 
other  chieftains.  The  combat  was  fierce  and  bloody,  and  the  Highlanders 
seemed  at  one  time  discouraged,  by  the  loss  of  one  of  their  leaders ;  when  Glen¬ 
gary,  waving  his  bonnet,  and  ciying  aloud,  “Revenge!  revenge!’’  they 
rushed  up  to  the  muzzle  of  the  muskets  of  the  king’s  troops,  pushed  aside  the 
bayonets  with  their  targets,  and  made  great  havoc  with  their  broadswords. 
The  whole  left  wing  of  the  royal  army  was  instantly  broken  and  routed ; 
general  Witham,  who  commanded  it,  flying  to  Stirling,  and  declaring  that 
all  was  lost.  •  ,  •  r 

Meanwhile,  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  conducted  in  person  the  right  wmg  of 
the  royal  army,  consisting  chiefly  of  horse,  had  defeated  the  left  of  the  rebels, 
and  pursued  them  Muth  great  slaughter,  as  far  as  the  river  Allen,  in  which 
many  of  them  were  drowned.  This  pursuit,  however,  though  hot,  was  by  no 
means  rapid.  The  rebels,  notwithstanding  their  habitual  dread  of  cavalry, 
the  shock  of  which  their  manner  of  fighting  rendered  them  little  able  to 
resist,  frequently  made  a  stand,  and  endeavoured  to  renew  the  combat.  And 
if  Mar,  who  remained  with  the  victorious  part  of  his  armj%  had  possessed 
any  tolerable  share  of  militaiy  talents,  Argyle  woifld  never  have  dared  to 
revisit  the  field  of  battle.  He  might  even  have  been  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  cut  off  by  one  body  of  the  rebels,  when  fatigued  with  combating  the  other. 
But  no  such  attempt  being  made,  nor  the  advantage  on  the  left  properly  im¬ 
proved,  the  duke  returned  triumphant  to  the  scene  of  action  ;  and  Mar,  who 
had  taken  post  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  with  about  five  thousand  of  the  flower  of 
his  army,  not  only  forbore  to  molest  the  king’s  troops,  but  retired  during  the 
following  night,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Perth.(2)  Next  morning 
the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  been  joined  by  the  remains  of  his  left  wing, 
perceiving  that  the  rebels  had  saved  him  the  trouble  of  dislodging  them, 
drew  off  his  army  towards  Stirling,  carrying  along  with  him  the  enemy’s 
artillery,  bread-wagons,  and  many  prisoners  of  distinction.(3)  The  num¬ 
ber  killed  was  very  considerable,  amounting  to  near  a  thousand  men  on 
Od'Ck  sid© 

This  battle,  though  by  no  means  decisive,  proved  fatal,  in  its  consequences, 
to  the  affairs  of  the  pretender  in  Scotland.  Lord  Lovat,  the  chief  of  the 
Frasers,  who  seemed  disposed  to  join  the  rebels,  now  declared  for  the  esta¬ 
blished  government,  and  seized  upon  the  important  post  of  Inverness,  from 

(1)  Duke  of  Berwick’s  .WeTTi.  vnl.  ii.  _ 

(2)  London  Gazette,  Xov.  21,  1715.  Duke  of  Berwick’s  Mem.  yoj.  ii.  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Dune 

liable,  primed  at  Edinburgh  in  1715,  and  Tir.dal’s  Contin.  of  Uapin,  vol  vii.  (3j  Id.  ibid 
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which  he  drove  sir  John  Mackenzie  ;  while  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  who  had 
hitherto  been  overawed,  appeared  openly  in  the  same  cause.  Atrainst  these 
two  noblemen.  Mar  detached  the  marquis  of  Huntley  and  the  earl  of  Seaforth 
with  their  numerous  vassals.  But  the  rebel  chiefs,  instead  of  comimr  to  im¬ 
mediate  action,  suffered  themselves  to  be  amused  with  negotiation's ;  and 
both,  after  some  hesitation,  returned  to  their  allegiance  under  king  Ge’orge. 
The  marquis  of  Tullibardine  also  withdrew  from  the  rebel  army,  in  order  to 
defend  his  own  country  against  the  friends  of  government;  and  the  clans, 
disgusted  at  their  failure  of  success,  dispersed  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
with  their  usual  want  of  perseverance. 

The  pretender,  who  had  hitherto  resisted  every  solicitation  to  come  over, 
took  the  unaccountable  resolution,  in  this  desperate  state  of  his  affairs,  of 
landing  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  He  accordingly  set  sail  from  Dunkirk  in 
a  small  vessel,  and  arrived  at  Peterhead,  attended  only  by  six  gentlemen. 
He  was  met  at  Fetterosse  by  the  earls  of  Mar  and  Mareschal,  and“conducted 
to  Perth.  There  a  regular  council  was  formed,  and  a  day  fixed  for  his  coro¬ 
nation  at  Scone.  But  he  was  diverted  from  all  thoughts  of  that  vain  cere¬ 
mony  by  the  approach  of  the  duke  of  Argyle;  who,  having  been  reinforced 
with  six  thousand  Dutch  auxiliaries,  advanced  towards  Perth,  notwithstanding 
the  rigour  of  the  season. 

As  that  town  was  utterly  destitute  of  fortifications,  excepting  a  simple 
wall,  and  otherwise  unprovided  for  a  siege,  the  king’s  troops  took  possession 
of  it  without  resistance.  ]\Iar  and  the  pretender  had  retired  to  Montrose; 
and,  seeing  no  prospect  of  better  fortune,  they  embarked  for  France,  accom¬ 
panied  with  several  other  persons  of  distinction.(l)  General  Gordon  and 
earl  Mareschal  proceeded  northward  with  the  main  body  of  the  rebels,  by  a 
march  so  rapid  as  to  elude  pursuit.  All  who  thought  they  could  not  hope  for 
pardon,  embarked  at  Aberdeen  for  the  continent.  The  common  people  were 
conducted  to  the  hills  of  Badenoch,  and  there  quietly  dismissed.  The  whole 
country  submitted  to  Argyle. 

Such,  my  dear  Philip,  was  tlie  issue  of  a  rebellion,  which  had  its  origin,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  intrigues  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  during  the  latter 
years  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  not  in  the  measures  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ment,  as  represented  by  the  Jacobite  writers.  Its  declared  object  was  the 
restoration  of  the  family  of  Stuart  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain;  and  that, 
many  intelligent  men  have  supposed,  would  have  been  attended  with  fewer 
inconveniences  than  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  But  they  who 
reflect,  that  the  pretender  was  a  bigoted  papist,  and  not  only  obstinately 
refused  to  change  his  religion,  though  sensible  it  incapacitated  him  from 
legally  succeeding  to  the  crown,  but  studiously  avoided,  in  his  very  mani¬ 
festoes,  giving  any  open  and  unequivocal  assurance  that  he  would  maintain 
the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  nation,  as  hy  law  established}^)  will 
find  reason  to  be  of  another  opinion.  They  will  consider  the  suppression  of 
this  rebellion,  which  defeated  the  designs  of  the  Jacobites,  and  m  a  manner 
extinguished  the  hopes  of  the  pretender,  as  an  event  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  to  the  happiness  of  Great  Britain. — The  earl  of  Derwentwater,  lord 
Kenmure,  and  a  few  other  rebel  prisoners,  were  publicly  executed ;  but  no 
blood  was  wantonly  spilled.  These  executions  were  dictated  by  prudence,  not 
by  vengeance.  ’ 

We  must  now  turn  our  eyes  towards  another  quarter  of  Europe,  and  take 
a  view  of  the  king  of  Sweden  and  his  antagonist,  Peter  the  Great.  The  king 
of  Sweden  particularly  claims  our  attention  at  this  period;  as,  amono-  his 
other  extravagant  projects,  he  had  formed  a  design  of  restoring  the  pretender. 

(1)  Duke  of  Berwick’s  Mem.  vol.  ii.  Tindal’s  Contin.  ubi  sup. 

(2)  See  Boliiigbroke’s  ie«er  (o  Srr  William  Wyndhamf\n  wliicli  many  curious  proofs  of  the  preten¬ 
der’s  duplicity  and  ’ bigotry  are  given.  When  llie  d.  aught  of  a  declaration,  and  other  papers  to  be  dis¬ 
persed  in  Great  Britain,  were  presented  to  him  by  his  secretary,  “  he  took  exception  against  several  pas¬ 
sages,  and  particularly  against  those  wherein  a  direct  ;jromtse  of  securing  the  churches  of  England  and 
Ireland  was  made.  He  was  told,  he  said,  that  lie  could  not  in  conscience  make  such  a  promise  ” 
The  draughts  were  accordingly  altered  by  his  priests ;  “  and  the  most  mtiterial  passages  were  turned  with 
all  the  Jesuitical  prevarication  imaginable.”  (Ibid.)  In  consequence  of  these  alterations,  Bolinebroke 
refused  to  countersign  the  declaration. 
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Rtissia,  Turkey,  and  the  Norlhem  Kingdoms,  Jrom  the  D^eat  Charles  XII 
at  Pulto-doa,  1709,  io  the  Death  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  1725. 

The  defeat  of  the  king-  of  Sweden  at  Pultowa,  as  I  have  already  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  notice,  was  followed  by  the  most  important  conseqnences.  Charles 
XIL,  who  had  so  long  been  the  terror  of  Europe,  was  obliged  to  take  shelter 
in  the  Turkish  dominions,  where  he  continued  a  fugitive,  while  his  former 
rival,  the  Russian  monarch,  victorious  on  every  side,  restored  Augustus  to 
the  throne  of  Poland;  deposed  Stanislaus,  expelled  the  Swedes,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Livonia,  Ingria,  and  Carelia.(l) 

The  circumstances  attending  these  conquests  are  too  little  interesting  to 
merit  a  particular  detail.  I  shall  therefore  pass  them  over,  and  proceed  to 
the  intrigues  of  Charles  and  Poniatowski  at  the  Ottoman  court,  which  gave 
birth  to  more  striking  events.  I  cannot  help,  however,  here  observing,  that 
the  king  of  Denmark  having  declared  war  against  Sweden,  soon  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Swedish  monarch  at  Pultowa,  in  hopes  of  profiting  by  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  that  prince,  and  invaded  Scania  or  Schonen,  his  army  was  de¬ 
feated,  with  great  slaughter,  near  Elsingbnrgh,  by  the  Swedish  militia,  and  a 
few  regiments  of  veterans,  under  general  Steenbock. 

Charles  XIL  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  news  of  this  victory,  and 
enraged  at  the  enemies  that  had  risen  up  against  him  in  his  absence,  that  he 
could  not  forbear  exclaiming  on  this  occasion,  “  my  brave  Swedes  !  should 
it  please  God  that  I  once  more  join  you,  we  will  beat  them  all!”  He  had 
then,  indeed,  a  near  prospect  of  being  able  to  return  to  his  capital  as  a  con¬ 
queror,  and  to  take  severe  vengeance  on  his  numerous  enemies. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  the  Turkish  government,  to  consider  as  sacred  the  per¬ 
sons  of  such  unfortunate  princes  as  take  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  the  grand 
seignior,  and  to  supply  them  liberally  with  the  conveniences  of  life,  according 
to  their  rank,  while  within  the  limits  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Agreeable  to 
this  generous  maxim,  the  king  of  Sweden  was  honourably  conducted  to 
Bender ;  and  saluted,  on  his  arrival,  with  a  general  discharge  of  the  artil¬ 
lery.  As  he  did  not  choose  to  lodge  wnthin  the  town,  the  seraskier,  or 
governor  of  the  province,  caused  a  magnificent  tent  to  be  erected  for  him 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niester.  Tents  -^vere  also  erected  for  his  principal  at¬ 
tendants  ;  and  these  tents  wmre  afterw-ard  transformed  into  houses  :  so  that 
the  camp  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  became  insensibly  a  considerable 
village.  Great  numbers  of  strangers  resorted  to  Bender  to  see  him.  The 
Turks  and  neighbouring  Greeks  came  thither  in  crowds.  All  respected  and 
admired  him.  His  inflexible  resolution  to  abstain  from  wine,  and  his  regular¬ 
ity  in  assisting  publicly  twice  a  day  at  divine  service,  made  the  Mahometans 
say  he  w'as  a  true  Mussulman,  and  inspired  them  with  an  ardent  desire  of 
marching  under  him  to  the  conquest  of  Russia.(2) 

That  idea  still  occupied  the  mind  of  Charles.  Though  a  fugitive  among 
infidels,  and  utterly  destitute  of  resources,  he  w'as  not  without  hopes  of  yet 
being  able  to  dethrone  the  czar.  With  this  view,  his  envoy  at  the  court  of 
Constantinople  delivered  memorials  to  the  grand  vizier ;  and  his  friend  Po¬ 
niatowski,  who  was  always  dressed  in  the  Turkish  habit,  and  had  free  access 
every  where,  supported  these  solicitations  by  his  intrigues.  Achmet  HI.,  the 
reigning  sultan,  presented  Poniatowski  with  a  purse  of  a  thousand  ducats, 
and  the  grand  vizier  said  to  him,  “  I  will  take  your  king  in  one  hand,  and  a 
sword  in  the  other,  and  conduct  him  to  Moscow  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men.”(3)  But  the  czar’s  money  soon  changed  the  sentiments  of 
the  Turkish  minister.  The  military  chest,  which  Peter  had  taken  at  Pul¬ 
towa,  furnished  him  with  new  arms  to  wound  the  vanquished  Charles,  whose 

(1)  Voltaire's  Z/isf.  of  Riio.na,  chap. 

(2)  Hist.  CkarUs  XII.  liv.  v. 


(3)  Id.  ibid. 
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blood-earned  treasures  were  turned  ag-ainst  himself.  All  thoughts  of  a  war 
M'ith  Russia  were  laid  aside  at  the  porte. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  however,  though  thus  discomfited  in  his  ne  otiations 
by  means  of  the  czar’s  gold,  as  he  had  been  in  the  field  by  the  army  of  that 
prince,  was  not  m  the  least  dejected.  Convinced  that  the  sultan  was  io-norant 
of  the  intrigues  of  the  grand  vizier,  he  resolved  to  acquaint  him  with  tlie  cor¬ 
ruption  of  his  minister,  and  Poniatowski  undertook  the  execution  of  this 
hazardous  business. 

The  grand  seignior  goes  every  Friday  to  the  mosque,  or  Mahometan  tern- 
pie,  surrounded  by  his  soleks;  a  kind  of  guards,  ^vhose  turbans  are  adorned 
With  such  high  feathers,  as  to  conceal  the  sultan  from  the  view  of  the  people. 
AiVhen  any  one  has  a  petition  to  present,  he  endeavours  to  mingle  with  the 
guaids,  and  holds  the  paper  aloft.  Sometimes  the  sultan  condescends  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  petition  himself,  but  he  more  commonly  orders  an  aga  to  take 
charge  of  it,  and  causes  it  to  be  laid  before  him  on  his  return  from  the  mosque 
Poniatowski  had  no  other  method  of  conveying  the  king  of  Sweden’s  com¬ 
plaint  to  Achmet. 

Some  days  after  receiving  the  petition,  which  had  been  translated  into  the 
1  urkish  language,  the  sultan  sent  a  polite  letter  to  Charles,  accompanied 
with  a  present  of  twenty-five  Arabian  horses  ;  one  of  which  havino"  carried 
his  sublime  highness,  was  covered  with  a  saddle  ornamented  with  "precious 
stones,  and  furnished  with  stirrups  of  massy  gold.  But  he  declined  takino- 
any  step  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  minister,  whose  conduct  he  seemed  to 
approve.  The  ruin  of  the  grand  vizier,  however,  was  at  hand.  Throinrh  the 
intrigues  of  Poniatowski,  he  was  banished  to  Kaflfa  in  Crim  Tartary,  and  the 
bull,  or  seal  of  the  empire,  was  given  to  Numan  Kiipruli,  grandson  to  the 
great  Kupruli,  who  took  Candia  from  the  Venetians. 

This  new  minister,  who  was  a  man  of  incorruptible  integrity,  could  not 
bear  the  thoughts  of  a  war  against  Russia,  which  he  considered  as  alike  un¬ 
necessary  and  unjust.  But  the  same  attachment  to  justice,  which  made  him 
averse  to  making  war  upon  the  Russians,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties 
induced  him  to  observe  the  rights  of  hospitality  towards  the  king  of  Sweden’ 
^d  even  to  enlarge  the  generosity  of  the  sultan  to  that  unfortunate  prince. 
He  sent  Charles  eight  hundred  purses,  every  purse  containing  five  hundred 
crowns,  and  advised  him  to  return  peaceably  to  his  own  dominions ;  either 
through  the  territories  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  or  in  some  of  the  French 
v^sels  which  then  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  and  on  board  of 
which  the  French  ambassador  offered  to  convey  him  to  Marseilles. 

But  the  haughty  and  inflexible  Swede,  who  still  believed  he  should  be  able 
to  engage  the  Turks  in  his  project  of  dethroning  the  czar,  obstinately  re¬ 
jected  this,  and  every  other  proposal,  for  his  quiet  return  to  his  own  domi¬ 
nions.  He  was  constantly  employed  in  magnifying  the  power  of  his  former 
ru^al,  whom  he  had  long  affected  to  despise  ;  and  his  emissaries  took  care  at 
the  same  time,  to  insinuate  that  Peter  was  ambitious  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  Black  Sea,  to  subdue  the  Cossacks,  and  to  carry  his  arms  into  Crim 
Tartary.(l)  But  the  force  of  these  insinuations,  which  sometimes  alarmed 
^e  porte,  were  generally  broken  by  the  more  powerful  arguments  of  the 
Russian  ministers. 

While  the  obstinacy  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  in  refusing  to  return  to  his 
own  dominions,  in  any  other  character  than  that  of  a  conqueror,  made  his 
fate  thus  depend  upon  the  caprice  of  viziers ;  while  he  was  alternately  re¬ 
ceiving  favours  and  affronts  from  the  great  enemy  of  Christianity,  himself  a 
devout  Christian;  presenting  petitions  to  the  grand  Turk,  and  subsisting  upon 
his  bounty  in  a  desert,  the  Russian  monarch  was  exhibiting  to  his  people  a 
spectacle  not  unworthy  of  the  ancient  Romans,  when  Rome  was  in  her  glory 
In  order  to  inspire  his  subjects  with  a  taste  for  magnificence,  and  to  infpress 
them  with  an  awful  respect  for  his  power,  he  made  his  public  entry  into  Mos¬ 
cow  (after  reinstating  Augustus  in  the  throne  of  Poland)  under  seven  tri- 


;(1)  Voltaire,  ubi  sup.  These  particulars  this  lively  author  had 
partly  from  M.  dc  Feriol,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  porte. 
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umphal  arches,  erected  in  the  streets,  and  adorned  with  every  thing  that  Rie 
climate  could  produce,  or  a  thriving  commerce  furnish.  First  in  procession 
marched  a  regiment  of  guards,  followed  by  the  artillery  taken  from  the 
Swedes  ;  each  piece  of  which  was  drawn  by  eight  horses,  covered  with  scar¬ 
let  housings  hanging  down  to  the  ground.  Next  came  the  kettle-drums, 
colours,  and  standards  won  from  the  same  enemy,  carried  by  the  officers  and 
soldiers  who  had  captured  them.  These  trophies  were  followed  by  the  finest 
troops  of  the  czar;  and,  after  they  had  filed  off,  the  litter  in  which  Charles 
XII.  was  carried  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  all  shattered  with  cannon-shot, 
appeared  in  a  chariot  made  on  purpose  to  display  it.  Behind  the  litter 
marched  all  the  Swedish  prisoners,  two  and  two ;  among  whom  was  count 
Piper  the  king  of  Sweden’s  prime  minister,  the  famous  mareschal  Renchild, 
the  count  de  Lewenhaupt,  the  generals  Slipenbach,  Stackelberg,  and  Hamil¬ 
ton,  with  many  inferior  officers,  who  were  afterward  dispersed  through  Great 
Russia.  Last  in  procession  came  the  triumphant  conqueror,  mounted  on  the 
same  horse  which  he  rode  at  the  battle  ot  Pultowa,  and  followed  by  the 
generals  who  had  a  share  in  the  victory :  the  whole  being  closed  by  a  vast 
number  of  wagons,  loaded  with  the  Swedish  military  stores,  and  preceded  by 
a  regiment  of  Russian  guards.(l) 

This  magnificent  spectacle,  which  augmented  the  veneration  of  the  Mus¬ 
covites  for  the  person  of  Peter,  and  perhaps  made  him  appear  greater  in 
their  eyes  than  all  his  military  achievements  and  civil  institutions,  furnished 
Charles  with  new  arguments  for  awakening  the  jealousy  of  the  porte.  The 
grand  vizier  Kupruli,  who  had  zealously  opposed  all  the  designs  of  the  king 
of  Sweden,  was  dismissed  from  his  office,  after  having  filled  it  only  two 
months,  and  the  seal  of  the  empire  was  given  to  Baltagi  Mahomet,  bashaw 
of  Syria.  Baltagi,  on  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  found  the  interest  of  the 
Swedish  monarch  prevailing  in  the  seraglio.  The  sultana  Walide,  mothei  of 
the  reio'nino' emperor ;  Ali  Kumurgi,  his  favourite  ;  the  Kislar  aga,  chief  of 
the  black  e^unuchs;  and  the  aga  of  the  janizaries,  were  all  for  a  war  against 
Russia.  Achmet  himself  was  fixed  in  the  same  resolution.  And  he  gave 
orders  to  the  grand  vizier  to  attack  the  dominions  of  the  czar  with  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  men.  Baltagi  was  no  warrior,  but  he  prepared  to  obey. (2) 

The  first  violent  step  of  the  Ottoman  court  was  the  arresting  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  ambassador,  and  committing  him  to  the  castle  of  the  seven  towers.  It 
is  the  custom  of  the  Turks  to  begin  hostilities  with  imprisoning  the  ministers 
of  those  princes  against  Avhom  they  intend  to  declare  war,  instead  of  ordering 
them  to  leave  the  dominions  of  the  porte.  This  barbarous  custom,  at  which 
even  savages  would  blush,  they  pretend  to  vindicate,  on  a  supposition  that 
they  never  undertake  any  but  just  wars  ;  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  punish 
the  ambassadors  of  the  princes  with  whom  they  are  at  enmity,  as  accom¬ 
plices  in  the  treachery  of  their  masters.  ,  ,  .  , 

But  the  true  origin  of  so  detestable  a  practice  seems  to  be  the  ancient  and 
hereditary  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Turks  for  the  Christian  powers,  which 
they  take  every  occasion  to  show  ;(3)  and  the  meanness  of  the  latter,  who, 
from  motives  of  interest  and  jealousy  of  each  other,  continually  support  a 
number  of  ambassadors,  considered  as  little  better  than  spies,  at  the  court 
of  Constantinople,  while  the  grand  seignior  is  too  proud  to  send  an  ambas¬ 
sador  to  any  court  in  Christendom.  It  is  a  disrespect  to  the  Christian  name, 
and  the  office  of  resident,  that  betrays  the  honest  Mussulman  into  this  fla¬ 
grant  breach  of  the  law  of  nations ;  a  law  which  his  prejudices  induce  him  to 
think  ought  only  to  be  observed  towards  the  faithful,  or  those  eastern  nations 
who,  though  not  Mahometans,  equal  the  Turks  in  stateliness  of  manners, 
and  decline  sendini’'  any  ambassadors  among  them,  except  on  extraordinary 
occasions.  In  consequence  of  these  prejudices,  or  whatever  may  have  given 


n  I  Voltaire’9  r/isl.  o/ fiussia,  chap.  xix.  Hist.  Charles  XII.  liv.v.  (2)  Id.  Ibid.  . 

(3)  The  insults  to  which  Christian  traders  in  Turkey  are  exposed,  even  at  this  day,  are  too  horrid  to  b« 
mentioned,  and  sucli  as  the  inordinate  love  of  gold  only  could  induce  any  man  of  spirit  to  subiiiit  to,  ho^ 
ever  email  his  veneration  for  the  religion  of  the  Cross.  Consuls  and  ambassadors,  though  vested  tvith  a  put 
haiacter  and  more  immediately  entitled  to  protection,  are  not  altogether  exempted  from  such  msulli. 
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rise  to  the  practice,  the  Russian  ambassador  was  imprisoned,  as  a  prelude  to 
a  declaration  of  war  against  his  master. 

The  czar  was  not  of  a  complexion  tamely  to  suffer  such  an  injury :  and  his 
power  seemed  to  render  submission  unnecessary.  As  soon  as  informed  of 
the  haughty  insult,  he  ordered  his  forces  in  Poland  to  march  towards  Mol« 
davia;  withdrew  his  troops  from  Livonia,  and  made  every  preparation  for 
war,  and  for  opening  with  vigour  the  campaign  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey. 
Nor  were  the  Turks  negligent  in  taking  measures  for  opposing,  and  even 
humbling  him.  The  khan  of  Grim  Tartary  was  ordered  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  with  forty  thousand  men,  and  the  troops  of  the  porte  were  col¬ 
lected  from  all  quarters. 

Gained  over,  by  presents  and  promises,  to  the  interests  of  the  king  of 
Sweden,  the  khan  at  first  obtained  leave  to  appoint  the  general  rendezvous 
of  the  Turkish  forces  near  Bender,  and  even  under  the  eye  of  Charles,  in 
order  more  effectually  to  convince  him,  that  the  war  was  undertaken  solely 
on  his  account.  But  Baltagi  Mahomet,  the  grand  vizier,  who  lay  under  no 
such  obligations,  did  not  choose  to  flatter  a  foreign  prince  so  highly  at  the 
expense  of  truth.  He  was  sensible,  that  the  jealousy  of  the  sultan  at  the 
neighbourhood  of  so  powerful  a  prince  as  Peter ;  at  his  fortifying  Azoph ; 
and  at  the  number  of  his  ships  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  were 
the  real  causes  of  the  war  against  Russia.  He  therefore  changed  the  place 
of  rendezvous.  The  army  of  the  porte  was  ordered  to  assemble  in  the  ex¬ 
tensive  and  fertile  plains  of  Adrianople,  where  the  Turks  usually  muster  their 
forces  when  they  are  going  to  make  war  upon  the  Christians.  There  the 
troops  that  arrive  from  Asia  and  Africa,  are  commonly  allowed  to  repose 
themselves  for  a  few  weeks,  and  to  recruit  their  strength  before  they  enter 
upon  action.  But  Baltagi,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  preparations  of  the 
czar,  began  his  march  towards  the  Danube^  within  three  days  after  reviewing 
his  forces. 

Peter  had  already  taken  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  which 
he  mustered  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  and  planned  his  route  through  Mol¬ 
davia  and  Walachia ;  the  country  of  the  ancient  Daci,  but  now  inhabited  by 
Greek  Christians,  who  are  tributary  to  the  grand  seignior.  Moldavia  was  at 
this  time  governed  by  Demetrius  Cantemir ;  a  prince  of  Grecian  extraction, 
and  who  united  in  his  character  the  accomplishments  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
the  use  of  arms,  and  the  knowledge  of  letters.  This  prince  fondly  imagined 
that  the  conqueror  of  Charles  XH.  would  easily  triumph  over  the  grand  vi¬ 
zier  Baltagi,  who  had  never  made  a  campaign,  and  who  had  chosen  for  his 
kiaia,  or  lieutenant-general,  the  superintendent  of  the  customs  at  Constanti¬ 
nople.  He  accordingly  resolved  to  join  the  czar,  and  made  no  doubt  but  all 
his  subjects  would  readily  follow  his  example,  as  the  Greek  patriarch  en¬ 
couraged  him  in  his  revolt.  Having  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  prince 
Cantemir,  and  received  him  into  his  army,  Peter  thus  encouraged,  advanced 
farther  into  the  country.  He  passed  the  Niester,  and  reached  at  length  the 
northern  banks  of  the  Pruth,  near  Jassi,  the  capital  of  MoldavLa.(l) 

But  the  Russian  monarch,  by  confiding  in  the  promises  of  the  Moldavian 
prince,  soon  found  himself  in  as  perilous  a  situation,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pruth,  as  that  of  his  rival,  the  king  of  Sweden,  at  Pultowa,  in  consequence 
of  relying  on  the  friendship  of  Mazeppa.  The  Moldavians,  happy  under  the 
Turkish  government,  which  is  seldom  fatal  to  any  but  tlie  grandees,  and 
affects  great  lenity  towards  its  tributary  provinces,  refused  to  follow  the 
standard  of  Cantemir,  or  to  supply  the  Russians  with  provisions.  Meanwhile, 
the  grand  vizier,  having  passed  the  Pruth,  advanced  against  the  czar  Avith 
an  army  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  in  a  manner  encom¬ 
passed  the  enemy.  He  formed  an  intrenched  camp  before  them,  the  river 
Pruth  running  behind  him;  and  forty  thousand  Tartars  were  continually 
harassing  them  on  the  right  and  left. 

As  soon  as  Poniatowski,  Avho  was  in  the  Ottoman  camp,  saw  an  engage- 


(l)  Vollaite’a  Siat.  Ruaaian  Emp  part  li.  chap.  i.  Hiat.  Charlea  XII.  Uv.  v. 
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ment  was  become  inevitable,  he  sent  an  express  to  the  king-  of  Sweden ;  who, 
although  he  had  refused  to  join  the  Turkish  army,  because  he  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  command  it,  immediately  left  Bender,  anticipating  the  pleasure  of 
beholding  the  ruin  of  the  czar.  In  order  to  avoid  that  ruin,  Peter  decamped 
under  favour  of  the  night;  but  his  design  being  discovered,  the  Turks  at¬ 
tacked  his  rear  by  break  of  day,  and  threw  his  army  into  some  confusion. 
The  Russians,  however,  having  rallied  behind  their  baggage  wagons,  made 
so  strong  and  regular  fire  upon  the  enemy,  that  it  was  judged  impracticable 
to  dislodge  them,  after  two  terrible  attacks,  in  which  the  Turks  lost  a  great 
number  of  men.  In  order  to  avoid  the  hazard  of  a  third  attempt,  the  grand 
vizier  determined  to  reduce  the  czar  and  his  exhausted  army  by  famine. 
This  was  the  most  prudent  measure  he  could  have  adopted.  The  Russians 
were  not  only  destitute  of  forage  and  provisions,  but  even  of  the  means  of 
quenching  their  thirst.  Notwithstanding  their  vicinity  to  the  river  Pruth, 
they  were  in  great  want  of  water;  a  body  of  Turks,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
guarding,  by  a  continual  discharge  of  artillery,  that  precious  necessary  of  life. 

In  this  desperate  extremity,  rvhen  the  loss  of  his  army  seemed  the  least 
evil  that  could  befall  him,  the  czar,  on  the  approach  of  night,  retired  to  his 
tent,  in  violent  agitation  of  mind ;  giving  positive  orders  that  no  person  what¬ 
soever  should  be  admitted  to  disturb  his  privacy — to  behold  his  exquisite  dis¬ 
tress,  or  shake  a  great  resolution  he  had  taken  of  attempting,  next  morning, 
to  force  his  way  through  the  enemy  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  czarina  Ca¬ 
tharine,  a  Livonian  captive  of  low  condition,  whom  he  had  raised  to  the 
throne,  and  who  accompanied  him  in  this  expedition,  boldly  exposing  her 
person  to  every  danger,  thought  proper  to  break  through  these  orders.  She 
ventured,  for  once,  to  disobey ;  but  not  from  a  womanish  weakness.  Catha¬ 
rine’s  mind  alone  rode  out  that  storm  of  despair,  in  which  the  prospect  of  un¬ 
avoidable  death  or  slavery  had  sunk  the  whole  camp.  Entering  the  melan¬ 
choly  abode  of  her  husband,  and  throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  she  entreated 
the  czar  to  permit  her  to  offer,  in  his  name,  proposals  of  peace  to  the  grand 
vizier.  Peter,  after  some  hesitation,  consented.  He  signed  a  letter  which 
she  presented  to  him  ;  and  the  czarina  having  made  choice  of  an  officer  on 
whose  fidelity  and  talents  she  could  depend,  accompanied  her  suit  with  a 
present,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  East. 

“Let  the  czar  send  to  me  his  prime  minister!”  said  Baltagi,  with  the 
haughty  air  of  a  conqueror,  “  and  I  shall  then  consider  what  is  to  be  done.” 
The  vice-chancellor  Shaffiroff  immediately  repaired  to  the  Turkish  camp, 
and  a  negotiation  took  place.  The  grand  vizier  at  first  demanded,  that 
Peter,  with  his  whole  army,  should  surrender  prisoners  of  war.  The  vice- 
chancellor  replied,  that  the  Russians  would  perish  to  a  man,  sooner  than 
submit  to  such  dishonourable  conditions ;  that  his  master’s  resolution  was 
already  taken:  he  was  determined  to  open  a  passage  with  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  Baltagi,  though  little  skilled  in  military  affairs,  was  sensible  of 
the  danger  of  driving  to  despair  a  body  of  thirty-five  thousand  brave  and  dis¬ 
ciplined  troops,  headed  by  a  gallant  prince.  He  granted  a  suspension  of  arms 
for  six  hours.  And  before  the  expiration  of  that  term,  it  was  agreed  by  the 
Russian  minister.  That  the  czar  should  restore  the  city  of  Azoph,  destroy  the 
harbour  of  Tangarok,  and  demolish  the  forts  built  on  the  Pains  Maeotis  or  sea 
of  Zebach;  withdraw  his  troops  from  Poland,  give  no  farther  disturbance 
to  the  Cossacks,  and  permit  the  Swedish  monarch  to  return  into  his  own 
kingdom. (1) 

On  these  conditions,  Peter  was  allowed  to  retire  with  his  army.  The 
Turks  supplied  him  with  provisions ;  so  that  he  had  plenty  of  eveiy  thing  in 
his  camp,  only  two  hours  after  signing  the  treaty.  He  did  not,  however,  a 
moment  delay  his  retreat,  aware  of  the  danger  of  intervening  accidents. 
And  just  as  he  was  marching  off,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  the 
king  of  Sweden  arrived  impatient  for  the  fight,  and  happy  in  the  thought  of 
having  his  enemy  in  his  power.  Poniatowski  met  him  with  a  dejected  coum 


(Ij  Voltaire's  Hist.  Russian  part  ii.  chap.  i.  Hist-  Chdrlts  XJL  Uv.  v 
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tenance,  and  informed  him  of  the  peace.  Inflamed  with  resentment,  Charles 
flew  to  the  tent  of  the  g^rand  vizier,  and  keenly  reproached  him  with  the  treaty 
he  had  concluded.  “I  have  a  right,”  said  Baltagi,  with  a  calm  aspect,  “to 
make  either  peace  or  war.  And  our  law  commands  us  to  grant  peace  to  our 
enemies,  when  they  implore  our  clemency.”  “  And  does  it  command  you,” 
subjoined  Charles,  in  a  haughty  tone,  “  to  stay  the  operations  of  war,  by  an 
unmeaning  treaty,  M'hen  you  might  impose  the  law  of  the  conqueror  1  Did 
not  fortune  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  leading  the  czar  in  chains  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  I”  The  grand  vizier,  thus  pressed,  replied,  with  an  imperious 
frown,  “  And  who  would  have  governed  his  empire  in  his  absence  ?  It  is  not 
proper  that  all  crowned  heads  should  leave  their  dominions !”  Charles  made 
answer  only  by  a  sarcastic  smile.  Swelling  with  indignation,  he  threw 
himself  upon  a  sofa,  and  darting  on  all  around  him  a  look  of  disdain,  he 
stretched  out  his  leg,  and  entangling  his  spur  in  Baltagi’s  robe,  purposely 
tore  it.  The  grand  vizier  took  no  notice  of  this  splenetic  insult,  which  he 
seemed  to  consider  as  an  accident ;  and  the  king  of  Sweden,  farther  mortified 
by  that  magnanimous  neglect,  sprung  up,  mounted  his  horse,  and  returned 
with  a  sorrowful  heart  to  Bcnder.(l) 

Baltagi  Mahomet,  however,  was  soon  made  sensible  of  his  error^  in  not 
paying  more  attention  to  the  claims  of  Charles  XII.  B'or  although  the  grand 
seignior  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  czar,  when 
the  news  first  reached  Constantinople,  that  he  ordered  public  rejoicings  to  be 
held  for  a  whole  week,  Poniatowski  and  the  other  agents  of  Charles  soon 
found  means  to  persuade  him,  that  his  interests  had  been  betrayed.  The 
grand  vizier  was  disgraced.  But  the  minister  who  succeeded  Baltagi  in  that 
high  office  was  yet  less  disposed  to  favour  the  views  of  the  king  of  Sweden. 
His  liberal  allowance  of  five  hundred  crowns  a  day,  besides  a  profusion  of 
every  thing  necessary  for  his  table,  was  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of  his 
intrigues.  All  his  attempts  to  kindle  a  new  war  between  the  Turks  and 
Russians  proved  ineffectual ;  and  the  divan,  wearied  out  with  his  perpetual 
importunities,  came  to  a  resolution  to  send  him  back,  not  with  a  numerous 
army,  as  a  king  whose  cause  the  sultan  meant  to  abet,  but  as  a  troublesome 
fugitive  whom  he  wanted  to  dismiss,  attended  by  a  sufficient  guard. 

To  that  purport  Achmet  III.  sent  Charles  a  letter ;  in  which,  after  styling 
him  the  mnsi  poncerjul  among  the  kings  who  worship  Jesus,  brilliant  rn  majesty, 
and  a  lover  of  honour  and  glory,  he  very  positively  requires  his  departure. 
“  Though  we  had  proposed,”  says  the  sultan,  “  to  march  our  victorious  army 
once  more  against  the  czar,  we  have  found  reason  to  change  our  resolution. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  just  resentment  which  we  had  expressed  at  his  delaying 
to  execute  the  treaty  concluded  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  and  afterward 
renewed  at  our  sublime  porte,  that  prince  has  surrendered  into  our  hands  the 
castle  and  city  of  Azoph ;  and  endeavoured,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
ambassadors  of  England  and  Holland,  our  ancient  allies,  to  cultivate  a  lasting 
peace  with  us.  We  have  therefore  granted  his  request,  and  delivered  to  his 
plenipotentiaries,  who  remain  with  us  as  hostages,  our  imperial  ratification, 
having  first  received  his  from  their  hands.  You  must,  therefore,  prepare  to 
set  out,  under  the  protection  of  Providence,  and  with  an  honourable  guard, 
on  purpose  to  return  to  your  own  dominions,  taking  care  to  pass  through 
those  of  Poland  in  a  peaceable  manner.”(2) 

Alt'  ough  this  letter  is  sufficiently  explicit,  it  did  not  extinguish  the  hopes 
of  the  king  of  Sweden.  He  still  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to 
involve  the  porte  in  a  new  war  with  Russia ;  and  he  had  almost  accomplished 
his  aim.  He  discovered  that  the  czar  had  not  yet  withdrawn  his  troops  from 
Poland.  He  made  the  sultan  acquainted  with  that  circumstance.  The  grand 
vizier  was  disgraced,  for  neglecting  to  enforce  the  execution  of  so  material 
an  article  in  the  late  treaty;  and  the  Russian  ambassador  was  again  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  castle  of  the  seven  towers.  This  storm,  however,  was  soon 
dissipated.  The  czar’s  plenipotentiaries,  who  had  not  yet  left  the  porte, 

(1)  Hist.  Charles  XIl.  liv.  v,  Voltaire  had  all  Uiese  particulars  from  Poniatowski,  who  was  present  at 
tills  interview.  (2)  Voltaire,  Hist.  Ch.  XIL  liv.  vi. 
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engaged  that  their  master  should  withdraw  his  troops  from  Poland.  The 
treaty  of  peace  was  renewed;  and  the  king  of  Sweden  was  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  must  immediately  prepare  for  his  departure. 

When  the  order  of  the  porte  was  communicated  to  Charles,  by  the  bashaw 
of  Bender,  he  replied,  that  he  could  not  set  out  on  his  journey  until  he  had 
received  money  to  pay  his  debts.  The  bashaw  asked,  how  much  would  be 
necessary.  The  king,  at  a  venture,  said  a  thousand  purses.  The  bashaw 
acquainted  the  porte  with  this  request ;  and  the  sultan,  instead  of  a  thousand, 
granted  twelve  hundred  purses.  “  Our  imperial  munificence,”  says  he,  in  a 
letter  to  the  bashaw,  “hath  granted  a  thousand  purses  to  the  king  of  Sweden, 
which  shall  be  sent  to  Bender,  under  the  care  and  conduct  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  Mehemet  bashaw,  to  remain  in  your  custody  until  the  departure  of  the 
Swedish  monarch  ;  and  then  be  given  him,  together  with  two  hundred  purses 
more,  as  a  mark  of  our  imperial  liberality,  above  what  he  demands.” 

Notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  these  orders,  Grothusen,  the  king  of 
Sweden’s  secretary,  found  means  to  get  the  money  from  the  bashaw  before 
the  departure  of  his  master,  under  pretence  of  making  the  necessary  pre¬ 
parations  for  his  journey;  and  a  few  days  after,  in  order  to  procure  farther 
delay,  Charles  demanded  another  thousand  purses.  Confounded  at  this 
request,  the  bashaw  stood  for  a  moment  speechless,  and  was  observed  to 
drop  a  tear.  “I  shall  lose  my  head,”  said  he,  “for  having  obliged  your 
majesty !”  and  took  his  leave  with  a  sorrowful  countenance.  He  wrote,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  porte  in  his  own  vindication ;  protesting  that  he  did  not  deliver 
the  twelve  hundred  purses,  but  upon  a  solemn  promise  from  the  king  of 
Sweden’s  minister,  that  his  master  would  instantly  depart. 

The  bashaw’s  excuse  was  sustained.  The  displeasure  of  Achmet  fell 
wholly  upon  Charles.  Having  convoked  an  extraordinary  divan,  he  spoke  to 
the  following  purport,  his  eyes  flashing  with  indignation :  “  I  hardly  ever 
knew  the  king  of  Sweden,  except  by  his  defeat  at  Pultowa,  and  the  request 
he  made  to  me  for  an  asylum  in  my  dominions.  I  have  not,  I  believe,  any 
need  of  his  assistance,  or  any  cause  to  love  or  to  fear  him.  Nevertheless, 
without  being  infiuenced  by  any  other  motive  than  the  hospitality  of  a  Mus¬ 
sulman,  directed  by  my  natural  generosity,  which  sheds  the  dew  of  beneficence 
upon  the  great  as  well  as  the  small,  upon  strangers  as  well  as  my  own  sub¬ 
jects,  I  have  received,  protected,  and  maintained  himself,  his  ministers, 
officers,  and  soldiers,  according  to  the  dignity  of  a  king;  and  for  the  space 
of  three  years  and  a  half,  have  never  withheld  my  hand  from  loading  him  with 
favours.  I  have  granted  him  a  considerable  guard  to  conduct  him  back  to  his 
own  kingdom.  He  asked  a  thousand  purses  to  pay  some  debts,  though  I 
defray  all  his  expenses :  instead  of  a  thousand,  I  granted  him  twelve  hundred 
purses ;  and  having  received  these,  he  yet  refuses  to  depart,  until  he  shall 
obtain  a  thousand  more,  and  a  stronger  guard,  although  that  already  appointed 
is  fully  sufficient.  I  therefore  ask  you,  whether  it  will  be  a  breach  of  the 
laws  of  hospitality  to  send  away  this  prince  1  and  M'hether  foreign  powers 
can  reasonably  tax  me  with  cruelty  and  injustice,  if  1  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  using  force  to  compel  him  to  depart.”(l) 

All  the  members  of  the  divan  answered,  that  such  a  conduct  would  be 
consistent  with  the  strictest  rules  of  justice.  An  order  to  that  effect  was 
accordingly  sent  to  the  bashaw  of  Bender,  who  immediately  waited  upon  the 
king  of  Sweden,  and  made  him  acquainted  with  it.  “  Obey  your  master,  if 
you  dare !”  said  Charles,  “  and  leave  my  presence  instantly.”  The  bashaw 
did  not  need  this  insult  to  animate  him  to  his  duty.  He  coolly  prepared  to 
execute  the  commands  of  his  sovereign ;  and  Charles,  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  his  friends  and  servants,  resolved,  with  three  hundred  Swedes, 
to  oppose  an  army  of  Turks  and  Tartars,  having  ordered  regular  intrench- 
ments  to  be  thrown  up  for  that  purpose.  After  some  hesitation,  occasioned 
by  the  uncommon  nature  of  the  service,  the  word  of  command  was  given. 
The  Turks  marched  up  to  the  Swedish  fortifications,  the  Tartars  being 


(1)  Voltaire,  Hist.  Charles  XII.  Uv.  vi. 
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already  waiting  for  them,  and  the  cannon  began  to  play.  The  little  camp 
was  instantly  forced,  and  the  whole  three  hundred  Swedes  made  prisoners. 

Charles,  who  was  then  on  horseback,  between  the  camp  and  his  house, 
took  refuge  in  the  latter,  attended  by  a  few  general  otRcers  and  domestics. 
With  these,  he  fired  from  the  windows  upon  the  Turks  and  Tartars;  killed 
about  two  hundred  of  them,  and  bravely  maintained  his  post,  till  the  house 
was  all  in  flames,  and  one-half  of  the  room  fell  in.  In  this  extremity,  a  sen¬ 
tinel,  named  Rosen,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  observe,  that  the  chancery 
house,  which  was  only  about  fifty  yards  distant,  had  a  stone  roof,  and  was 
proof  against  fire ;  that  they  ought  to  sally  forth,  take  possession  of  that 
house,  and  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity.  “There  is  a  true 
Swede!”  cried  Charles,  rushing  out  like  a  madman  at  the  head  of  a  few 
desperadoes.  The  Turks  at  first  recoiled,  from  respect  to  the  person  of  the 
king;  but  suddenlyrecollecting  their  orders,  they  surrounded  the  Swedes, 
and  Charles  M^as  made  prisoner,  together  with  all  his  attendants.  Being  in 
boots,  as  usual,  he  entangled  himself  with  his  spurs,  and  fell.  A  number  of 
janizaries  sprung  upon  him.  He  threw  his  sword  up  into  the  air,  to  save 
himself  the  mortification  of  surrendering  it :  and  some  of  the  janizaries  taking 
hold  of  his  legs,  and  others  of  his  arms,  he  was  carried  in  that  manner  to  the 
bashaw’s  quarters.(l) 

The  bashaw  gave  Charles  his  own  apartments,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
served  as  a  king,  but  not  without  taking  the  precaution  to  plant  a  guard  of 
janizaries  at  the  chamber  door.  Next  day  he  was  conducted  towards  Adria- 
nople,  as  a  prisoner,  in  a  chariot  covered  with  scarlet.  On  his  way,  he  was 
informed  by  the  baron  Fabricius,  ambassador  from  the  duke  of  Holstein,  that 
he  was  not  the  only  Christian  monarch  that  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks  ;  that  his  friend  Stanislaus,  having  come  to  share  his  fortunes,  had 
been  taken  into  custody,  and  was  only  a  few  miles  distant,  under  a  guard  of 
soldiers,  who  were  conducting  him  to  Bender.  “  Run  to  him,  my  dear 
Fabricius !”  cried  Charles, — “  desire  him  never  to  make  peace  with  Augustus, 
and  assure  him  that  our  affairs  will  soon  take  a  more  flattering  turn.”  Fabricius 
hastened  to  execute  his  commission,  attended  by  a  janizary;  having  first 
obtained  leave  from  the  bashaw,  who  in  person  commanded  the  guard. 

So  entirely  was  the  king  of  Sweden  wedded  to  his  own  opinions,  that 
although  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  stripped  of  great  part  of  his  dominions,  a 
fugitive  among  the  Turks,  whose  liberality  he  had  abused,  and  now  led  cap¬ 
tive,  without  knowing  whither  he  was  to  be  carried,  he  still  reckoned  on  the 
favours  of  fortune,  and  hoped  the  Ottoman  court  would  send  him  home  at  the 
head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men ! — This  idea  continued  to  occupy  him  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  confinement.  He  was  at  first  committed  to  the  castle 
of  Demirtash,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adrianople ;  but  afterward  allowed  to 
reside  at  Demotica,  a  little  town  about  six  leagues  distant  from  that  city,  and 
near  the  famous  river  Hebrus,  now  called  Merizza.  There  he  renewed  his 
intrigues ;  and  a  French  adventurer,  counterfeiting  madness,  had  the  boldness 
to  present,  in  his  name,  a  memorial  to  the  grand  seignior.  In  that  memorial 
the  imaginary  wrongs  of  Charles  were  set  forth  in  the  strongest  terms,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  porte  accused  of  extorting  from  the  sultan  an  order,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  the  hospitality  of  a  Mus¬ 
sulman — an  order  in  itself  utterly  unworthy  of  a  great  emperor,  to  attack, 
with  twenty  thousand  men,  a  sovereign  who  had  none  but  his  domestics  to 
defend  him,  and  who  relied  upon  the  sacred  word  of  the  sublime  Achmet. 

In  consequence  of  this  intrigue,  as  was  supposed,  a  sudden  change  took 
place  in  the  seraglio.  The  mufti  was  deposed ;  the  khan  of  Tartary,  who 
depends  upon  the  grand  seignior,  was  banished  to  Rhodes,  and  the  bashaw 
of  Bender  confined  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  One  vizier  was 
disgraced,  and  another  strangled.  But  these  changes  in  the  ministry  of  the 
porte  produced  none  in  the  condition  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  .  still 
remained  a  pri^oer  at  Demotica ;  and,  lest  the  Turks  should  .not  pay  him 


(1)  Voltaire,  Hist.  Charlei  XII.  Uv.  vl. 
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the  respect  due  to  his  royal  person,  or  oblige  him  to  condescend  to  any  thing 
beneath  his  dignity,  he  resolved  to  keep  his  bed,  during  his  captivity,  under 
pretence  of  sickness.  This  resolution  he  kept  for  ten  months. (1) 

While  the  naturally  active  and  indefatigable  Charles,  Avho  held  in  contempt 
all  effeminate  indulgences,  and  had  set  even  the  elements  themselves  at 
defiance,  was  wasting,  from  caprice,  his  time  and  his  constitution  in  bed,  or 
harassing  his  mind  with  fruitless  intrigues,  the  northern  princes,  who  had 
formerly  trembled  at  his  name,  and  whom  he  might  still,  by  a  different  con¬ 
duct,  have  made  tremble,  were  dismembering  his  dominions.  General  Steen- 
bock,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  driving  the  Danes  out  of  Schonen, 
and  defeating  their  best  troops  with  an  inferior  number  of  Swedish  militia, 
defended  Pomerania,  Bremen,  and  all  his  master’s  possessions  in  Germany, 
as  long  as  possible.  But  he  could  not  prevent  the  combined  army  of  Danes 
and  Saxons  from  besieging  Stade ;  a  place  of  great  strength  and  importance, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  dutchy  of  Bremen.  The  town  was 
bombarded  or  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  garrison  obliged  to  sun'ender,  before 
Steenbock  could  come  to  their  assistance. 

The  Swedish  general,  however,  with  twelve  thousand  men,  pursued  the 
enemy,  though  twice  his  number,  and  overtook  them  at  a  place  called  Gades- 
bush,  in  the  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg,  in  December,  1712.  He  was  separated 
from  them,  when  he  first  came  in  sight,  by  a  morass.  The  Danes  and  Saxons, 
who  did  not  decline  the  combat,  were  so  posted  as  to  have  this  morass  in 
front,  and  a  wood  in  the  rear.  They  had  the  advantage  of  numbers  and  situ¬ 
ation  ;  j'et  Steenbock,  notwithstanding  these  adverse  circumstances,  passed 
the  morass  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  began  one  of  the  most  furious  and 
bloody  battles  that  ever  happened  between  the  rival  nations  of  the  north. 
After  a  desperate  conflict  of  three  hours,  the  Danes  and  Saxons  were  totally 
routed,  and  driven  off  the  field  with  great  slaughter. 

But  Steenbock  stained  the  honour  of  his  victory,  by  burning  the  flourishing, 
though  defenceless,  town  of  Altena,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  In 
consequence  of  that  severity,  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  perished  of 
hunger  and  cold.  All  Germany  exclaimed  against  so  shocking  an  insult  on 
humanity;  and  the  ministers  of  Poland  and  Denmark  wrote  to  the  Swedish 
general,  reproaching  him  M  ith  an  act  of  cruelt}'^  committed  without  necessity, 
and  which  could  not  fail  to  awaken  the  vengeance  of  heaven  and  earth 
against  him.  The  enlightened  but  unfeeling  Goth  replied,  that  he  never 
should  have  exercised  such  rigour,  had  it  not  been  with  a  view  to  teach  the 
enemies  of  Sweden  to  respect  the  laws  of  nations  and  not  to  make  war,  for 
the  future,  like  barbarians.  They  had  not  only,  he  observed,  laid  waste  the 
beautiful  province  of  Pomerania,  but  sold  near  a  hundred  thousand  of  its 
inhabitants  to  tlie  Turks ;  and  the  torches  which  had  laid  Altena  in  ashes,  he 
affirmed,  were  no  more  than  a  just  retaliation  for  the  red-hot  bullets,  which 
had  wrapped  in  flames  the  more  valuable  city  of  Stade.(2) 

Had  the  king  of  Sweden  appeared  in  Pomerania,  while  his  subjects  car¬ 
ried  on  the  war  with  such  implacable  resentment,  and  even  with  success, 
against  their  numerous  enemies,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  retrieved  his  ruin¬ 
ous  fortune.  His  troops,  though  so  widely  separated  from  his  person,  were 
still  animated  by  his  spirit.  But  the  absence  of  a  prince  is  always  preju¬ 
dicial  to  his  affairs,  and,  more  especially,  prevents  his  generals  from  making 
a  proper  use  of  their  victories.  Steenbock  lost,  almost  instantly,  the  fruits 
of  his  valour  and  conduct ;  which,  at  a  happier  crisis,  would  have  been  per¬ 
manent  conquests.  Though  victorious,  he  could  not  prevent  the  junction  of 
the  Russians,  Danes,  and  Saxons,  who  obliged  him  to  seek  an  asylum  for 
himself  and  his  gallant  army  in  Toningen,  a  fortress  in  the  dutchy  of 
Holstein. 

That  dutchy  was  then  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  ravages  of  any  part  of 
the  north.  The  young  duke  of  Holstein,  nephew  of  Charles  XII.,  and  pre¬ 
sumptive  heir  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  was  the  natural  enemy  of  the  king  of 


(1)  Hist.  Charles  XII.  liv.  vli. 


(2)  Id. ibid. 
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Denmark,  who  had  endeavoured  to  strip  his  father  of  his  dominions,  and  to 
crush  himself  in  the  very  cradle.  The  bishop  of  Lubeck,  one  of  his  father’s 
brothers,  and  administrator  of  the  dominions  of  this  unfortunate  ward,  now 
beheld  himself  in  a  very  critical  situation.  His  own  territories  were  already 
exhausted  by  continual  contributions;  the  Swedish  army  claimed  his  pro¬ 
tection;  and  the  forces  of  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Saxony  threatened  the 
dutchy  of  Holstein  with  immediate  desolation.  But  that  danger  was  seem¬ 
ingly  removed  by  the  address  of  the  famous  baron  de  Goertz,  who  wholly 
governed  the  bishop,  and  was  the  most  artful  and  enterprising  man  of  his 
time ;  endowed  with  a  genius  amazingly  penetrating,  and  fruitful  in  every 
resource. 

Goertz  had  a  private  conference  with  general  Steenbock,  at  which  he  pro¬ 
mised  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  fortress  of  Toningen,  without  exposing  the 
bishop-administrator,  his  master,  to  any  inconvenience :  and  he  gave,  at  the 
same  time,  the  strongest  assurances  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  that  he  would 
defend  the  place  to  the  utmost.  The  governor  accordingly  refused  to  open 
the  gates ;  but  the  Swedes  were  admitted  partly  within  the  walls,  and  paitljr 
under  the  cannon  of  the  town,  in  consequence  of  a  pretended  order  from  the 
young  duke,  who  was  yet  a  minor.  This  indulgence,  however,  procured  by 
so  much  ingenious  deceit,  proved  of  little  use  to  the  brave  Steenbock,  who 
was  soon  obliged  to  surrender  himself  prisoner  of  war,  together  with  his 
whole  army.(l) 

The  territories  of  Holstein  now  remained  at  the  mercy  of  the  incensed 
conquerors.  The  young  duke  became  the  object  of  the  king  of  Denmark’s 
vengeance,  and  was  doomed  to  pay  for  the  abuse  which  Goertz  had  made  of 
his  name.  Finding  his  original  project  thus  rendered  abortive,  the  baron 
formed  a  scheme  for  establishing  a  neutrality  in  the  Swedish  provinces  in 
Germany.  With  this  view,  he  privately  entered  into  a  negotiation,  and  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  several  princes  who  had  set  up  claims  to  any  part 
of  the  territories  of  Charles  XII.,  all  which,  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  excepted, 
were  ready  to  become  the  property  of  those  who  wanted  to  share  them. 
Night  and  day  he  continued  passing  from  one  province  to  another.  He  en¬ 
gaged  the  governor  of  Bremen  and  Verden  to  put  those  two  dutchies  into  the 
hands  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  by  way  of  sequestration,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Danes  from  taking  possession  of  them  for  themselves ;  and  he  prevailed 
with  the  king  of  Prussia  to  accept,  in  conjunction  with  the  duke  of  Holstein, 
of  the  sequestration  of  Stetin,  which  was  in  danger  of  falling  a  prey  to  the 
Russians. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  czar  was  pushing  his  conquests  in  Finland.  Having 
made  a  descent  at  Elsingford,  the  most  southern  part  of  that  cold  and  barren 
region,  he  ordered  a  feigned  attack  to  be  made  on  one  side  of  the  harbour, 
while  he  landed  his  troops  on  the  other,  and  took  possession  of  the  town. 
He  afterward  made  himself  master  of  Abo,  Borgo,  and  the  whole  coast ; 
defeated  the  Swedes  near  Tavestius,  a  post  which  commanded  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia ;  penetrated  as  far  as  Vaza,  and  reduced  every  fortress  in  the  country. 
Nor  were  the  conquests  of  Peter  confined  to  the  land.  He  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Swedes  by  sea,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  island  of 
Oeland. 

These  successes,  but  more  especially  his  naval  victory,  furnished  the  czar 
with  a  new  occasion  of  triumph.  He  entered  Petersburg,  as  he  formerly 
had  Moscow,  in  procession,  under  a  magnificent  arch,  decorated  with  the 
insignia  of  his  conquests.  After  that  pompous  ceremony,  which  filled  every 
heart  with  joy,  and  inspired  every  mind  with  emulation,  Peter  delivered  a 
speech  worthy  of  the  founder  of  a  great  empire.  “  Countrymen  and  friends,” 
said  he,  “  is  there  one  among  you  who  could  have  thought,  twenty  years  ago, 
that  he  should  fight  under  me  upon  the  Baltic,  in  ships  built  by  ourselves  J 
or  that  we  should  establish  settlements  in  those  countries  now  conquered  by 
our  valour  and  perseverance  I — Greece  is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace 


(1)  Jfist.  of  the  Ruisian  Emp.  part  ii.cliap.lv. 
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of  tlie  arts  and  sciences.  They  afterward  took  up  their  abode  m  Italy ; 
whence  they  have  spread  themselves,  at  different  times,  over  every  part  of 
Europe.  It  is  at  last  our  turn  to  call  them  ours,  if  you  will  second  my 
desig-ns,  by  joining  study  to  obedience.  The  arts  and  sciences  circulate 
through  this  globe,  like  the  blood  in  the  human  body ;  and  perhaps  they  may 
establish  their  empire  among  us,  in  their  return  back  to  Greece,  their  native 
country.  I  dare  even  venture  to  flatter  myself,  that  we  will  one  day  put  the 
nations  most  highly  civilized  to  the  blush,  by  our  polished  manners  and 
illustrious  labours. ”(1) 

During  these  important  transactions,  so  fatal  to  the  power  and  the  glory 
of  Sweden,  Charles  continued  to  keep  his  bed  at  Demotica.  Meanwhile,  the 
regency,  at  Stockholm,  driven  to  despair  by  the  desperate  situation  of  their 
affairs  and  the  absence  of  their  sovereign,  who  seemed  to  have  utterly  aban¬ 
doned  his  dominions,  had  come  to  a  resolution  no  more  to  consult  him  in 
regard  to  their  proceedings.  And  the  senate  went  in  a  body  to  the  princess 
Ulrica  Eleanora,  the  king’s  sister,  and  entreated  her  to  take  the  government 
into  her  own  hands,  until  the  return  of  her  brother.  She  agreed  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  ;  but  finding  that  their  purpose  was  to  force  her  to  make  peace  with 
Russia  and  Denmark,  a  measure  to  which  she  knew  her  brother  would  never 
consent,  on  disadvantageous  terms,  she  resigned  the  regency,  and  wrote  a 
full  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  whole  matter  to  the  king. 

Roused  from  his  affected  sickness,  by  what  he  considered  as  a  treasonable 
attempt  upon  his  authority,  and  now  despairing  of  being  able  to  make  the 
porte  take  arms  in  his  favour,  Charles  signified  to  the  grand  vizier  his  desire 
of  returning,  through  Germany,  to  his  own  dominions.  The  Turkish  mi¬ 
nister  neglected  nothing  which  might  facilitate  that  event.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  king  of  Sweden,  whose  principles  were  perfectly  despotic,  wrote  to 
the  senate,  that  if  they  pretended  to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  he 
would  send  them  one  of  his  boots,  from  which  they  should  receive  their 
orders ! — and  all  things  being  prepared  for  his  departure,  he  set  out  with  a 
convoy  consisting  of  sixty  loaded  wagons  and  three  hundred  horse. 

On  his  approach  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  the  Swedish  monarch  had 
the  satisfaction  to  learn,  that  the  emperor  had  given  orders  he  should  be 
received,  in  every  part  of  the  imperial  dominions,  with  the  respect  due  to  his 
rank.  But  Charles  had  no  inclination  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  so  much  pomp 
and  ceremony.  He  therefore  took  leave  of  his  Turkish  convoy,  as  soon  as 
he  arrived  at  Targowitz,  on  the  confines  of  Transylvania ;  and  assembling 
his  attendants,  desired  them  to  give  themselves  no  farther  concern  about  him, 
but  to  proceed  with  all  expedition  to  Stralsund  in  Pomerania.  The  king 
himself,  in  disguise,  attended  only  by  two  officers,  arrived  at  that  place,  after 
making  the  tour  of  Germany.  And  without  considering  the  wretched  state 
of  his  affairs,  he  immediately  despatched  orders  to  his  generals,  to  renew  the 
war  against  all  his  enemies  with  fresh  vigour. (2) 

The  approach  of  winter,  however,  prevented  any  militaiy  operations  being 
prosecuted  until  the  spring.  Meanwhile,  the  king  of  Sweden  was  employed 
in  recruiting  his  armies :  and  in  order  to  strengthen  his  interest,  he  gave  his 
only  surviving  sister,  Ulrica  Eleanora,  in  marriage  to  Frederic,  prince  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  imperial  service  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  was  esteemed  a  good  general.  But  Charles,  on  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  was  surrounded  by  such  a  multitude  of  enemies, 
that  valour  or  conduct,  without  a  greater  force,  could  be  of  little  service. 
The  German  troops  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  now  king  of  Great  Britain, 
together  with  those  of  Denmark,  invested  the  strong  town  of  Wismar,  while 
the  combined  army  of  Prussians,  Danes,  and  Saxons,  marched  towards 
Stralsund,  to  form  the  siege  of  that  important  place.  The  czar  was  at  the 
same  time  in  the  Baltic,  with  twenty  ships  of  war,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 

(1)  Hist,  of  ike  Russian  Emp.  part  ii.  chap.  v. 

(2)  Hist.  Charles  XII.  liv.  vii.  “Tliese  particulars,”  says  Voltatce,  “  which  are  so  consistent  with  the 
character  of  Charles  XII.  were  first  communicated  to  me  by  M.  Fabricius,  and  afterward  confirmed  to  me 
by  count  Croiscy,  ambassador  from  (lie  regent  of  France  to  the  king  of  Sweden.”  Id.  ibid. 
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transports,  carrying  thirty  thousand  men.  He  threatened  a  descent  upon 
Sweden ;  and  all  that  kingdom  was  in  arms,  expecting  every  moment  an 
invasion. 

Stralsund,  the  strongest  place  in  Pomerania,  is  situated  between  the  Baltic 
sea  and  the  lake  of  Franken,  near  the  straits  of  Gella.  It  is  inaccessible 
by  land,  unless  by  a  narrow  causeway,  guarded  by  a  citadel,  and  by  other 
fortifications  which  were  thought  impregnable.  It  was  defended  by  a  body 
of  twelve  thousand  men,  commanded  by  Charles  XII.  in  person,  and  be¬ 
sieged  by  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Denmark,  assisted  by  the  gallant  prince 
of  Anhalt,  with  an  army  three  times  the  number  of  the  Swedes.  The  allies 
were  animated  by  a  love  of  glory  and  of  conquest ;  the  Swedes  by  despair, 
and  the  presence  of  their  warlike  king.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the 
latter,  it  was  discovered  that  the  sea,  which,  on  one  side,  secured  the  Swedish 
intrenchments,  was  at  times  fordable. 

In  consequence  of  this  discovery,  the  Swedes  were  unexpectedly  attacked 
at  night.  While  one  body  of  the  besiegers  advanced  upon  the  causeway 
that  led  to  the  citadel,  another  entered  the  ebbing  tide,  and  penetrated  by  the 
shore  into  the  Swedish  camp,  before  their  approach  was  so  much  as  sus¬ 
pected.  The  Swedes,  thus  surprised,  and  assailed  both  in  flank  and  rear, 
were  incapable  of  resistance.  After  a  terrible  slaughter,  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  their  intrenchment :  to  evacuate  the  citadel,  and  take  refuge  in 
the  town,  against  which  their  own  cannon  were  now  pointed  by  the  enemy, 
who  henceforth  pushed  the  siege  with  unremitting  vigour.(l) 

In  order  to  deprive  the  king  of  Sweden  and  his  little  army  of  all  succours, 
or  of  even  the  possibility  of  escape,  the  allies  had  begun  their  operations 
with  chasing  the  Swedish  fleet  from  the  coast  of  Pomerania,  and  taking 
possession  of  the  isle  of  Usedom,  which  made  a  gallant  defence.  They  now 
resolved  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  isle  of  Rugen,  opposite  Stralsund, 
and  which  serves  as  a  bulwark  to  the  place.  Though  sensible  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Rugen,  and  of  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  Charles  was  not  able 
to  place  in  it  a  sutficient  garrison.  Twenty  thousand  men,  under  the  prince 
of  Anhalt,  were  landed  in  that  island,  without  any  loss.  The  king  of  Sweden 
hastened  to  its  relief,  the  same  day,  with  four  thousand  choice  troops. 

Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  this  small  body,  and  observing  the  most 
profound  silence,  Charles  advanced  at  midnight  against  the  invaders.  But 
he  did  not  find  them  unprepared.  The  prince  of  Anhalt,  aware  what  incre¬ 
dible  things  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  capable  of  attempting,  had  ordered 
a  deep  fosse  to  be  sunk  as  soon  as  he  landed,  and  fortified  it  with  chevaux  de 
frize.  The  king  of  Sweden,  who  marched  on  foot,  sword  in  hand,  was  not 
therefore  a  little  surprised,  when  plucking  up  some  of  the  chevaux  de  frize, 
he  discovered  a  ditch.  He  was  not,  however,  disconcerted.  Having  instantly 
formed  his  resolution,  he  leaped  into  the  fosse,  accompanied  by  the  boldest 
of  his  men,  and  attempted  to  force  the  enemy’s  camp. 

The  impetuosity  of  the  assault  threw  the  Danes  and  Prussians  at  first 
into  some  confusion.  But  the  contest  was  unequal.  After  an  attack  of 
twenty  minutes,  the  Swedes  were  repulsed  and  obliged  to  repass  the  fosse. 
The  prince  of  Anhalt  pursued  them  into  the  plain.  There  the  battle  was 
renewed  with  incredible  fury,  and  victory  obstinately  disputed ;  until  Charles 
had  seen  his  secretary,  Grothusen,  fall  dead  at  his  feet ;  the  generals,  Dardotf 
and  Daring,  killed  in  his  sight,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  brave  troops  cut  to 
pieces.  He  himself  was  wounded ;  and  being  put  on  horseback  by  Ponia- 
towski,  who  had  saved  his  life  at  Pultowa,  and  shared  his  misfortunes  in 
Turkey,  he  was  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  seacoast,  and 
abandon  Rugen  to  its  fate.(2) 

Stralsund  was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  The  besiegers  were 
arrived  at  the  counterscarp,  and  had  already  begun  to  throw  a  gallery  over 
the  principal  ditch.  The  bombs  fell  as  thick  as  hail  upon  the  houses,  and 
half  the  town  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Charles,  however,  still  preserved  hia 


(1)  Hist.  Charles  Xfl.  liv.  viii.  Mim.  de  Brandenburg,  tom.  ii. 
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(2)  Id.  Ibid, 
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firmness  of  mind.  One  day,  as  he  was  dictating  some  letters,  a  bomb  bursting 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  apartment,  his  secretary  dropped  his  pen.  “What 
is  the  matter  1”  said  the  king,  with  a  degree  of  chagrin,  as  if  ashamed  that 
any  one  belonging  to  him  should  be  capable  of  fear.  “  The  bomb !”  sighed 
the  intimidated  scribe,  unable  to  utter  another  word.  “Write  on!”  cried 
Charles,  with  an  air  of  indifference;  “what  relation  has  the  bomb  to  the 
letter  that  I  am  dictating  1”  But  he  was  soon  obliged  to  admit  less  heroic 
ideas.  After  two  desperate  attacks,  during  which  the  king  of  Sweden  fought 
among  his  grenadiers,  like  a  private  man,  the  besiegers  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  hornwork.  The  grand  assault  was  every  moment  expected, 
and  Charles  was  determined  to  sustain  it ;  but  the  danger  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  and  being  a  second  time  made  prisoner  from  his  obsti¬ 
nacy,  induced  him  to  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  quit  a  place 
which  he  was  no  longer  able  to  defend.  He  accordingly  embarked  in  a  small 
vessel,  that  was  fortunately  in  the  harbour;  and,  by  favour  of  the  night, 
passing  safely  through  the  Danish  fleet,  reached  one  of  his  own  ships,  which 
landed  him  in  Sweden.(l)  Stralsund  surrendered  next  day. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  not  choosing  to  visit  his  capital  in  his  present  unfor¬ 
tunate  circumstances,  passed  the  winter  at  Carlscroon ;  from  which  he  had 
set  out,  in  a  very  different  condition,  fifteen  years  before,  animated  with  all 
the  high  hopes  of  a  youthful  hero,  ready  to  give  law  to  the  north,  and  who 
flattered  himself  with  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  the  world.  Those 
hopes  ought  now  to  have  been  moderated.  But  Charles  had  not  yet  learned 
to  profit  by  adversity.  And,  unhappily  for  his  subjects,  he  found,  in  his  dis¬ 
tress,  a  minister  who  encouraged  his  most  extravagant  projects,  and  even 
suggested  new  schemes  of  ambition.  This  was  the  baron  de  Goertz,  whom 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  and  who,  from  a  congeniality  of 
ideas,  became  the  particular  favourite  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  after  his  return 
to  his  own  dominions.  To  such  a  king  and  such  a  minister,  nothing  seemed 
impossible.  When  all  Europe  expected  that  Sweden  would  be  invaded,  and 
even  overrun  by  her  numberless  enemies,  Charles  passed  over  into  Norway, 
and  made  himself  master  of  Christiana.  But  the  obstinate  defence  of  the 
citadel  of  Fredericshall,  the  want  of  provisions,  and  the  approach  of  a  Danish 
army,  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  conquest. 

Meanwhile,  Wismar,  the  only  town  that  remained  to  Charles  on  the 
frontiers  of  Germany,  had  surrendered  to  the  Danes  and  Prussians;  who, 
jealous  of  the  Russians,  would  not  allow  them  so  much  as  to  be  present  at 
the  siege.  Of  this  jealousy,  which  alienated  the  czar’s  mind  from  the  cause 
of  the  confederates,  and  perhaps  prevented  the  ruin  of  Sweden,  Goertz  took 
advantage.  He  ventured  to  advise  his  master  to  purchase  a  peace  from 
Russia  at  any  price ;  intimating,  that  the  forces  of  Charles  and  Peter,  when 
united,  would  be  able  to  strike  terror  into  all  Europe.  Nor  did  he  conceal 
the  sacrifices  necessary  to  be  made,  in  order  to  procure  such  a  union.  He 
declared  that,  disgusted  as  the  czar  was  with  his  allies,  there  would  be  a  ne¬ 
cessity  of  giving  up  to  him  many  of  the  provinces  to  the  east  and  north  of 
the  Baltic.  And  he  entreated  the  king  to  consider,  that  by  relinquishing 
those  provinces,  already  in  the  possession  of  Peter,  and  which  he  himself 
was  in  no  condition  to  recover,  he  might  lay  the  foundation  of  his  future 
greatness. (2)  Pleased  with  this  mighty  project,  without  building  upon  it, 
Charles  furnished  his  minister  with  full  power  to  treat  with  the  czar,  or  any 
other  prince  with  whom  he  should  think  proper  to  negotiate. 

Goertz  accordingly,  by  himself  or  his  agents,  secretly  entered  into  nego¬ 
tiations,  which  he  conducted  at  the  same  time  with  the  heads  of  the  English 
jacobites,  and  with  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Madrid.  Alberoni,  the 
Spanish  minister,  a  man  of  the  most  boundless  ambition,  and  in  genius  not 
inferior  to  the  northern  statesman,  had  resolved  to  place  the  pretender  on  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain;  and  the  duke  of  Ormond,  whose  zeal  knew  no 
bounds,  projected  a  marriage  between  that  prince  and  Anna  Petrowna» 


(1)  Sist.  Char.  XII.  Uv.  viii.  JUcm.  de  Brandenburg,  tom.  il. 


(3)  Id.  itdd. 
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daughter  of  the  czar.  In  consequence  of  these  intrigues,  count  Gillemberg, 
the  Swedish  ambassador  at  the  court  of  London,  was  taken  into  custody, 
and  Goertz  in  Holland.  They  were  set  at  liberty,  however,  after  an  impri¬ 
sonment  of  six  months,  and  Goertz  renewed  his  negotiations  with  the  court 
of  Russia.  Peter  proceeded  cautiously:  but  conferences  were,  at  last,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  held  in  the  island  of  Oeland ;  and  every  thing  seemed  to  pro¬ 
mise  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  which  would  probably  have  changed  the 
face  of  affairs  in  Europe,  when  an  unexpected  event,  fortunately  for  the 
repose  of  mankind,  rendered  abortive  all  the  labours  of  the  baron  de  Goertz. 

This  was  the  death  of  the  king  of  Sweden.  Having  undertaken  a  second 
expedition  into  Norway,  instead  of  attempting  to  recover  any  of  his  fertile 
German  provinces,  he  sat  down  before  Fredericshall  in  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  when  the  ground  was  as  hard  as  iron,  and  the  cold  so  intense,  that  the 
soldiers  on  duty  frequently  dropped  down  dead.  In  order  to  animate  them, 
he  exposed  himself  to  all  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  as  well  as  to  the  dangers 
of  the  siege ;  sleeping,  even  in  the  open  air,  covered  only  with  his  cloak ! 
One  night,  as  he  was  viewing  them  carrying  on  their  approaches  by  star¬ 
light,  he  was  killed  by  a  half-pound-ball,  from  a  cannon  loaded  with  grape- 
shot.  Though  he  expired,  without  a  groan,  the  moment  he  received  the  blow, 
he  had  instinctively  grasped  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  was  found  with  his 
hand  in  that  position,  so  truly  characteristic  of  his  mind.(l) 

No  prince  perhaps  ever  had  fewer  weaknesses,  or  possessed  so  many  emi¬ 
nent  with  so  few  amiable  qualities,  as  Charles  XH.  of  Sweden.  Rigidly 
just,  but  void  of  lenity;  romantically  brave,  but  blind  to  consequences  ;  pro¬ 
fusely  generous,  without  knowing  how  to  oblige ;  temperate,  without  deli¬ 
cacy  ;  and  chaste  without  acquiring  the  praise  of  continence,  because  he 
seems  to  have  been  insensible  to  the  charms  of  the  sex  ;  a  stranger  to  the 
pleasures  of  society,  and  but  slightly  acquainted  with  books ;  a  Goth  in  his 
manners,  and  a  savage  in  his  resentments  ;  resolute  even  to  obstinacy,  inex¬ 
orable  in  vengeance,  and  inaccessible  to  sympathy,  he  has  little  to  conciliate 
our  love  or  esteem.  But  his  wonderful  intrepidity  and  perseverance  in  enter¬ 
prise,  his  firmness  under  misfortune,  his  contempt  of  danger,  and  his  enthu¬ 
siastic  passion  for  glory,  will  ever  command  our  admiration. 

The  death  of  Charles  was  considered  as  a  signal  for  a  general  cessation  of 
arms.  The  prince  of  Hesse,  who  commanded  under  the  king,  immediately 
raised  the  siege  of  Fredericshall,  and  led  back  the  Swedes  to  their  own 
country.  Nor  did  the  Danes  attempt  to  molest  them  on  their  march,(2) 

The  first  act  of  the  senate  of  Sweden,  after  being  informed  of  the  fate  of 
their  sovereign,  was  to  order  the  baron  de  Goertz  to  be  arrested  ;  and  a  new 
crime  was  invented  for  his  destruction.  He  was  accused  of  having  “  slan¬ 
derously  misrepresented  the  nation  to  the  king !”  He  had  at  least  encouraged 
the  king  in  his  ambitious  projects,  which  had  brought  the  nation  to  the  verge 
of  ruin.  He  had  invented  a  number  of  oppressive  taxes,  in  order  to  support 
those  projects ;  and,  when  every  other  resource  failed,  he  had  advised  his 
master  to  give  to  copper  money  the  value  of  silver!  an  expedient  productive 
of  more  misery  than  all  the  former.  In  resentment  of  these  injuries,  Goertz, 
though  found  guilty  of  no  legal  crime,  was  condemned  to  lose  his  head,  and 
executed  at  the  foot  of  the  common  gallows. (3) 

The  Swedes,  having  thus  gratified  their  vengeance,  at  the  expense  of  the 
reputation  of  a  king  whose  memory  they  still  adore,  proceeded  to  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  their  government.  By  a  free  and  voluntary  choice,  the  states  of 
the  kingdom  elected  Ulrica  Eleanora,  sister  of  Charles  XIL,  for  their  queen. 
But  they  obliged  her  by  a  solemn  act,  to  renounce  all  hereditary  right  to  the 
crown,  that  she  might  hold  it  entirely  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people ;  while 

(1)  Hist.  Char.  XII.  liv.  viii.  Mem.  de  Brandenburg,  tom.  ii. 

(2)  Mem.  de  Brandenburg,  tom.  ii.  This  appearance  of  harmony  has  led  to  a  general  belief,  that  the 
king  of  Sweden  fell  a  .sacrifice  to  the  sufiTerings  of  his  own  subjects,  and  the  fears  of  his  enemies.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  shot  with  a  blunderbuss,  by  one  of  the  officers  of  his  army.  But  no  proof  of  such 
treason  bath  evur  been  produced  j  nor  have  any  circumstances  been  offered  that  can  entitle  it  to  higtoiico] 
credibility. 

(3)  Hist.  Char,  XII.  liv.  viii. 
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she  bound  herself,  by  tlie  most  sacred  oaths,  never  to  attempt  the  re*establish= 
ment  of  arbitrary  power.  And  sacrificing,  soon  after,  the  love  of  royalty  to 
conjugal  affection,  she  relinquished  the  crown  to  her  husband,  the  prince  of 
Hesse,  who  was  chosen  by  the  states,  and  mounted  the  throne  on  the  same 
conditions  with  his  royal  consort. 

The  new  government  was  no  sooner  established  than  the  Swedes  turned 
their  views  towards  peace.  It  was  accordingly  brought  about  by  different 
treaties.  One  with  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  to 
whom  the  queen  of  Sweden  agreed  to  cede  the  dutchies  of  Bremen  and  Ver- 
den,  in  consideration  of  a  million  of  rix-dollars ;  another  with  the  king  of 
Prussia,  who  restored  Stralsimd  and  the  isle  of  Rugen,  and  kept  Stetin,  with 
the  isles  of  Usedom  and  Wollin ;  and  a  third  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  who 
retained  part  of  the  dutchy  of  Sleswick,  conquered  from  the  duke  of  Holstein, 
and  gave  up  Wisniar,  on  condition  that  the  fortifications  should  not  be  re- 
built.(l)  The  war  with  Russia  still  continued;  but  an  English  squadron 
being  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Sweden,  the  czar  thought  proper  to  recall  his 
fleet,  after  committing  the  most  terrible  depredations  on  the  coasts  of  that 
kingdom.  New  negotiations  were  opened  at  Nystadt ;  where  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  at  last  concluded  between  the  hostile  crowns,  by  which  the  czar 
was  left  in  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Ingria,with 
part  of  Carelia  and  part  of  Finland.  (2) 

Peter  lienceforth  took  the  title  of  emperor,  which  was  soon  formally  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all  the  European  powers.  He  had  now  reached  the  highest 
point  of  human  greatness  ;  but  he  was  yet  to  receive  an  increase  of  glory. 
Persia  being  at  that  time,  as  almost  ever  since,  distracted  by  civil  wars,  he 
marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  lawful  prince,  Sha  Thamas  (whose  father 
had  been  murdered  and  his  throne  seized  by  a  usurper),  every  where  carrying 
terror  before  him.  And  in  return  for  this  seasonable  support,  as  well  as  to 
procure  his  future  protection,  the  new  sophi  put  him  in  possession  of  three 
provinces,  bordering  on  the  Caspian  sea,  which  composed  the  greater  part  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Medes. 

But  although  this  extraordinary  man  deserves  much  praise  as  a  warrior, 
and  was  highly  successful  as  a  conqueror,  extending  his  dominions  from  the 
most  southern  limits  of  the  Caspian  to  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  sea ;  though 
great  in  a  military  he  was  still  greater  in  a  civil  capacity.  As  he  had  visited 
England  and  Holland,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  useful  arts,  he  made  a  journey  into  France,  in  1717,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  those  which  are  more  immediately  connected  with  elegance. 
A  number  of  ingenious  artists,  in  every  branch,  allured  by  the  prospect  of 
advantage,  followed  him  from  France,  to  settle  in  Russia.  And,  on  his  return 
to  Petersburg,  he  established  a  board  of  trade,  composed  partly  of  natives 
and  partly  of  foreigners,  in  order  that  justice  might  be  impartially  ad¬ 
ministered  to  all.  One  Frenchman  began  a  manufactory  of  plate-glass  for 
mirrors  ;  another  set  up  a  loom,  for  working  rich  tapestry,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Gobelines ;  and  a  third  succeeded  in  the  making  of  gold  and  silver 
lace ;  linen  cloth  was  made  at  Moscow,  equal  in  fineness  to  that  of  the  Low 
Countries ;  and  the  silks  of  Persia  were  manufactured  at  Petersburg  in  as 
great  perfection  as  at  Ispahan.  (3) 

Nor  was  the  attention  of  Peter,  in  a  civil  line,  confined  merely  to  arts  and 
manufactures.  He  extended  his  views  to  all  the  departments  of  government, 
and  to  every  beneficial  improvement.  A  lieutenant-general  of  police,  destined 
to  preserve  order  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  was  now  appointed. 
In  consequence  of  this  salutary  institution,  the  large  towns  were  freed  from 
the  nuisance  of  public  beggars ;  a  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  was 
established,  and  provision  made  for  the  education  of  youth.  The  same  wise 
policy  regulated  and  new  modelled  the  courts  of  law,  while  it  corrected  the 
abuses  in  religion.  The  great  canal,  which  joins  the  Caspian  sea  to  the 
Baltic,  by  means  of  the  Wolga,  was  finished;  and  engineers  were  sent  to 

(1)  Contin.  PufFend.  lib.  vii.  (2)  Treaty  in  Voltaire’s  Hist,  of  the  Russian  Emp,  vol.  ii. 

(3)  Voltaire,  Hist,  of  the  Russian  Emp.  vol.  ii. 
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■make  the  tour  of  the  Russian  empire,  in  order  to  furnish  exact  charts  of  it, 
that  mankind  might  be  made  acquainted  with  the  immensity  of  its  extent. 

But  Peter,  after  all  his  noble  institutions,  and  his  liberal  attempts  to  civilize 
his  people,  was  himself  no  better  than  an  enlightened  barbarian.  Inventive, 
bold,  active,  and  indefatigable,  he  was  formed  for  succeeding  in  the  most 
•difficult  undertakings,  and  for  conceiving  the  most  magnificent  designs;  but 
unfeeling,  impatient,  furious  under  the  influence  of  passion,  and  a  slave  to 
his  own  arbitrary  will,  he  was  shamefully  prodigal  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects, 
and  never  endeavoured  to  combine  their  ease  or  happiness  with  his  glo^  and 
personal  greatness.  He  seemed  to  consider  them  as  made  solely  for  his,  not 
he  for  their,  aggrandizement.  His  savage  ferocity  and  despotic  rigour  turned 
itself  even  against  his  owm  blood.  Alexis,  his  only  son  by  his  first  wife, 
having  led  an  abandoned  course  of  life,  and  discovered  an  inclination  to  ob¬ 
struct  his  favourite  plan  of  civilization,  he  made  him  sign,  in  1718,  a  solemn 
renunciation  of  his  right  to  the  crown.  And  lest  that  deed  should  not  prove 
sufficient  to  exclude  the  czarowitz  from  the  succession,  he  assembled  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  court,  consisting  of  the  principal  Russian  nobility  and  clergy, 
who  condemned  that  unhappy,  though  seemingly  weak  and  dissolute  prince, 
to  .suffer  death, — but  without  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
inflicted,(l)  The  event,  however,  took  place,  and  suddenly. 

Alexis  was  seized  with  strong  convulsions,  and  expired  soon  after  the 
dreadful  sentence  was  announced  to  him ;  but  whether  in  consequence  of  the 
agony  occasioned  by  such  alarming  intelligence,  or  by  other  means,  is  un¬ 
certain. (2)  We  only  know,  that  Peter  then  had,  by  his  beloved  Catharine, 
an  infant  son,  who  bore  his  own  name,  and  whom  he  designed  for  his  suc¬ 
cessor  ;  and  as  the  birth  of  this  son  had  probably  accelerated  the  prosecution, 
and  increased  the  severity,  of  the  proceedings  against  Alexis,  whom  his  father 
had  before  threatened  to  disinherit,  it  is  not  impossible  but  the  friends  of 
Catharine  might  hasten  the  death  of  the  same  prince,  in  order  to  save  the 
court  from  the  odium  of  his  public  execution,  and  the  emperor  from  the  ex¬ 
cruciating  reflections  that  must  have  followed  such  an  awful  transaction. 

A  gentleman,  however,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  strongly  insinuates 
that  Alexis  was  taken  off  by  a  dose  of  poison,  administered  by  order  of  his 
father.fS)  And  a  writer  of  high  authority(4)  affirms,  that  the  czar,  with  his 
own  hand,  cut  off  the  head  of  his  son.  But  probability,  as  well  as  the 
general  character  of  Peter,  forbid  us  to  credit  such  narratives.  After  having 
taken  the  trouble  of  bringing  to  a  public  trial  his  disobedient  son,  whom  he 
could  at  a  single  nod  have  got  privately  despatched ;  after  endeavouring  to 
vindicate  his  conduct  to  the  world,  in  an  elaborate  declaration,  explaining  his 
motives  for  so  doing,  the  czar  was  too  wise  to  hazard  the  infamy  of  being 
reputed  an  assassin.  And  had  punishment,  whether  public  or  private,  been 
inflicted  on  the  czarowitz,  by  authority,  it  would  have  been  avowed.  The 
great,  the  imperious,  the  inexorable  Peter  would  have  scorned  to  hide  the 
rigour  of  his  justice  beneath  the  veil  of  an  incidental  distemper,  or  to  fulfil 
the  sentence  of  the  law  by  a  preparation  of  poison  under  the  name  of  medi¬ 
cine.  He  surely  meant  to  put  a  period  to  the  life  of  Alexis ;  but  he  was  too 
magnanimous  to  execute  as  a  cowardly  murderer,  what  he  could  command 
as  a  sovereign  and  a  judge.  The  life  of  that  prince  having  been  declared 
forfeited,  the  emperor  had  only  to  let  fall  the  suspended  blow.  He  had  no 
new  reproach  to  fear ;  all  Europe  being  already  acquainted  with  his  purpose, 
and  held  in  awful  expectation  of  the  event. 

The  principal  crime  of  which  the  ill-fated  Alexis  was  convicted  (for  he 
was  questioned  even  as  to  his  private  thoughts)  was  that  of  having  wished 
for  the  death  of  his  father ! — If  the  eldest  sons  of  kings  were  all  to  be 
judged  by  this  criterion,  few  palaces  would  be  free  from  blood.  Another 
atrocious  crime  was,  his  having  absconded  and  taken  shelter  in  the  imperial 

(1)  Voltaire,  ubi  sup. 

(2)  Voltaire  has  taken  great  pains  to  clear  up  this  matter ;  yet,  after  all,  he  has  left  it  doubtful.  Hict 
Russ,  part  ii.  chap.  x. 

(3)  See  the  Msmoirs  of  Peter  Henry  Bruce,  Esq.,  published  in  1782,  (4)  Eamberti. 
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dominions ;  “  raising  against  us,”  says  Peter,  “  his  father  and  his  lord,  num¬ 
berless  calumnies  and  false  reports,  as  if  we  did  persecute  him,  and  that  even 
his  life  was  not  safe,  if  he  continued  with  us.”(l)  That  the  fears  of  the 
czarowitz  were  well  founded,  sufficiently  appeared,  when,  drawn  from  this 
asylum  on  a  promise  of  pardon,  he  was  first  compelled  to  relinquish  his 
ri^t  to  the  succession,  and  afterward  condemned  to  suffer  death. 

It  cannot  be  improper  here  to  observe,  that  although  Peter  had  long  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his  son  Alexis,  he  never  threatened  to 
disinherit  him,  until  he  had  a  near  prospect  of  issue  by  Catharine ;  and  as 
his  first  letter  to  the  czarowitz  containing  such  threat  is  only  dated  a  few  days 
before  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  it  seems  very  questionable,  whether  it 
was  written  before  or  after  that  event.  Then,  indeed,  he  spoke  out.  “  I  am 
determined  at  last,”  says  he,  “  to  signify  to  you  my  final  purpose  ;  willing, 
however,  to  defer  the  execution  of  it  for  a  time,  to  see  if  you  will  reform. 
If  not,  know  that  I  am  resolved  to  deprive  you  of  the  succession,  as  I  would 
lop  off  a  useless  branch.” — “We  cannot  in  conscience,”  adds  Peter  in  his 
declaration,  “leave  him  after  us  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Russia; 
foreseeing  that,  by  his  vicious  courses,  he  would  entirely  destroy  the  glory 
of  our  nation,  and  the  safety  of  our  dominions,  which,  through  God’s  provi¬ 
dence,  we  have  acquired  and  established  by  incessant  application,  causing  our 
people  to  be  instructed  in  all  sorts  of  civil  and  military  sciences."  This,  if 
impartially  true,  might  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  disinheriting  a  son  and  heir 
of  empire,  but  not  surely  for  putting  him  to  death.  That  measure  could  only 
be  dictated  by  a  tyrannical  and  jealous  policy,  in  order  to  prevent  his  dis¬ 
turbing  the  government  under  the  legal  successor. 

The  death  of  the  czarowitz,  whatever  might  be  its  cause,  was  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  that  of  young  Peter ;  whom  the  emperor,  on  the  renunciation  of 
Alexis,  had  ordered  his  subjects,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  to  acknowledge 
as  lawful  heir  to  the  crown,  “  by  oath  before  the  holy  altar,  upon  the  holy 
Gospels,  kissing  the  cross!”  Ilut  Catharine  continued  nevertheless  to 
maintain  her  ascendant  over  the  violent  temper  and  ungovernable  spirit  of 
her  husband.  ,  That  ascendant  was  truly  extraordinary.  One  day,  in  the 
height  of  his  passion,  and  in  order  to  display  the  omnipotence  of  his  power, 
Peter  broke  a  magnificent  mirror.  “  See,”  said  he,  “  how  with  one  stroke  of 
my  hand  I  can,  in  a  moment,  reduce  that  glass  to  its  original  dust !”— • 
“True,”  replied  Catharine,  coolly,  “you  have  destroyed  the  finest  ornament 
rOf  your  palace;  but  will  the  absence  of  that  ornament  improve  the  beauty 
of  the  imperial  mansion  I”  The  czar’s  choler  instantly  subsided.  The 
very  sound  of  her  voice  was  sufficient  to  calm  his  rage,  when  no  other  person 
durst  approach  him. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  eventual  succession  of  the  czarina,  Peter  himself,  after 
his  return  from  his  Persian  expedition,  assisted  personally  at  her  solemn 
coronation.  That  ceremony,  the  meaning  of  which  was  well  understood, 
added  great  weight  to  the  already  respectable  character  of  Catharine ;  so 
that,  on  the  death  of  the  emperor,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1725,  she  qui¬ 
etly  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  reigned  in  a  manner  becoming  of  the  widow 
of  Peter  the  Great.(2) 

The  following  lines,  which  are  commonly  quoted  as  part  of  the  czar’s  epi¬ 
taph,  form  a  panegyric  not  unworthy  of  him : 

“  Let  Antiquity  be  dumb, 

“  Nor  boast  her  Alexander  or  her  C^sab. 

“  How  easy  was  Victory 
“To  Leaders  who  were  followed  by  Heroes! 

“  And  whose  Soldiers  felt  a  noble  Disdain 
“  At  being  thought  less  vigilant  than  their  Generals! 

■Ciar  $  Declaration. 

I  am  sensible  that  a  less  favourable  account  of  the  latter  years  of  Catharine  has  been  given  by 
#ome  late  travellers  ;  bat  the  tongue  of  scandal  is  busy  in  every  country,  and  traveUerf  are  commonly 
moil  industrious  in  collecting  defamatory  anecdotes. 
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“  But  HE, 

“  Who  in  this  Place  first  knew  Rest, 

“  Found  Subjects  base  and  inactive, 

“  Unwarlike,  unlearned,  untractable, 

“  Neither  covetous  of  Fame  nor  fearless  of  Danger ; 

“  Creatures  under  the  name  of  Men, 

“But  with  Qualities  rather  brutal  than  rational! 

“Yet  even  these 

“  He  polished  from  their  native  Ruggedness  ; 

“  And  breaking  out,  like  a  new  Sun, 

“  To  illuminate  the  Minds  of  a  People, 

“  Dispelled  their  Night  of  hereditary  Darkness ; 

“  And,  by  the  Force  of  his  invincible  Influence, 

“  Taught  them  to  conquer 
“Even  the  Conquerors  of  Germany. 

“  Other  Princes  have  commanded  victorious  Armies ; 

“  Peter  the  Great  created  them.” 

■phis  panegyric  would  have  been  as  just  as  it  is  elegant,  had  Peter  not  left 
the  body  of  his  people  as  he  found  them,  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  servi¬ 
tude  to  the  nobles,  who  are  themselves  every  moment  at  the  mercy  of  the 
capricious  will  of  the  sovereign.  These  evils,  which  still  in  some  measure 
remain,  must  be  etfectually  eradicated,  before  the  Russian  empire  can  attain 
to  any  high  degree  of  population,  culture,  or  general  civilization. 


LETTER  XXVI. 

General  View  of  theAjfiairs  of  Europe,  from  the  Death  of  Lewis  XIV.,  in  1715, 
to  the  Death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  in  1740. 

The  period  on  which  we  are  now  entering  is  happily  distinguished  by  few 
great  events ;  for  great  events  are  generally  connected  with  great  calamities. 
The  war,  that  had  so  long  ravaged  the  finest  part  of  Europe,  had  ceased  at 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  discord  seemed  to  have  left  the  earth  with  the  rest¬ 
less  spirit  of  Lewis  XIV. ;  but  a  certain  degree  of  agitation  remained,  like  the 
rolling  of  the  waves  after  a  storm. 

The  progress  of  the  rebellion  in  Great  Britain,  against  the  authority  of 
George  I.,  and  with  a  view  of  restoring  the  family  of  Stuart,  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  trace.  The  speedy  and  fortunate  suppression  of  that  rebel¬ 
lion,  as  must  ever  be  the  case  in  all  free  governments,  increased  the  influence 
of  the  crown.  The  whig  ministry,  no  longer  under  any  apprehensions  from 
the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power,  and  willing  utterly  to  crush  their  po¬ 
litical  enemies,  without  foreseeing  the  stab  they  were  giving  to  public  liberty, 
framed  a  bill  for  repealing  the  triennial  act  (lately  thought  essential,  by 
their  own  party,  to  the  freedom  of  the  English  constitution),  and  for  extend¬ 
ing  the  durat  on  of  parliaments  to  the  term  of  seven  years.  This  bill, 
though  warmly  opposed  by  the  tories  (who  now,  in  contradiction  to  their 
principles,  took  the  popular  side  of  all  questions),  and  by  many  independent 
and  unprejudiced  members  of  both  houses,  was  carried  by  a  great  majority: 
and  the  king,  by  the  uniform  support  of  the  whigs,  who  in  their  love  of 
power  forgot  their  republican  maxims,  found  himself  firmly  seated  on  the 
British  throne. 

The  authority  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France,  during  the  mino¬ 
rity  of  Lewis  XV.,  was  yet  less  perfectly  established.  He  had  a  powerful 
faction  to  struggle  with ;  and  therefore  judged  it  prudent  to  strengthen  him¬ 
self  by  alliances.  But  it  will  be  proper,  my  dear  Philip,  before  I  enter  into 
the  particulars  of  those  alliances,  to  turn  your  eye,  for  a  moment,  towards  an- 
other  quarter  of  Europe. 
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The  Turks,  who  are  far  from  being  profound  politicians,  happily  remained 
quiet  while  tlie  Christian  princes  were  most  deeply  embroiled  among  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  general  peace  concluded,  than  Achmet  III, 
commenced  hostilities  against  the  Venetians,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
Morea,  or  ancient  Peloponnesus.  The  emperor  Charles  VI.  as  guarantee  of 
the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  by  which  this  territory  had  been  assigned  to  the  re¬ 
public  of  Venice,  was  bound,  in  honour,  to  declare  war  against  the  Turks 
for  infringing  it: — and  the  pope,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  infidels, 
urged  his  imperial  majesty  to  stand  forth  in  defence  of  Christendom.  Charles 
accordingly  assembled  a  powerful  army,  under  the  celebrated  prince  Ehgene; 
who  passed  the  Danube,  and  defeated  the  grand  vizier  Ali,  at  Peterwaradin. 
The  year  following  the  same  general  undertook  the  siege  of  Belgrade.  The 
Turks  advanced  to  its  relief,  and  besieged  him  in  his  camp.  His  danger  was 
imminent :  but  military  skill  and  disciplined  valour  triumphed  over  numbers 
and  savage  ferocity.  He  sallied  out  of  his  intrenchments  ;  and  falling  sud¬ 
denly  upon  the  enemy,  routed  them  with  great  slaughter’,  and  took  their  can¬ 
non,  baggage,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  their  camp.  Belgrade  surren¬ 
dered  immediately  after. 

The  consequence  of  these  two  victories  was  the  peace  of  Passarowitz,  by 
which  the  porte  ceded  to  the  emperor  Belgrade  and  all  the  Bannat  of  Temes- 
wmer.  But  the  Venetians,  on  whose  account  the  war  had  been  undertaken, 
did  not  recover  their  possessions  in  Greece :  the  Morea  Avas  left,  and  still 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

What  time  the  arms  of  the  emperor  were  employed  against  the  infidels,  a 
new  enemy  was  rising  up  against  him  in  Christendom,  and  even  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  church.  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  having  lost  his  first 
queen,  Maria  Louisa  of  Savoy,  had  married,  in  1714,  Elizabeth  Farnese,  pre¬ 
sumptive  heiress  to  the  dutchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Tuscany,  with  all 
the  territories  belonging  to  them.  This  marriage,  which  not  a  little  alarmed 
the  emperor,  was  chiefly  brought  about  by  the  intrigues  of  Alberoni,  an 
Italian  priest,  and  a  native  of  Piacenza,  who  soon  rose  to  the  highest  favour 
at  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  wms  honoured  by  the  pope  with  a  cardinal’s  hat. 
The  princess  Ursini,  who  had  long  directed  all  things  in  Spain,  and  who,  it 
is  said,  might  have  shared  the  throne,  had  she  not  hoped  to  govern  more  abso¬ 
lutely,  and  less  invidiously,  by  means  of  another,  was  now  ordered  to  quit  the 
kingdom.  The  new  queen,  who  was  a  woman  of  spirit,  governed  alone  her  too 
easy  husband,  and  Alberoni  governed  the  queen,  by  flattering  her  ambition.(l) 

The  bold,  rather  than  correct,  or  illuminated  genius  of  that  minister,  made 
him  form  the  most  extraordinary  projects.  The  principal  as  well  as  most 
rational  of  these,  though  in  itself  sufficiently  romantic,  was  to  recover  all  the 
territories  that  Spain  had  ceded  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  but  more  especially 
her  Italian  dominions.  This  idea  seems  to  have  occupied  the  mind  of  Albe¬ 
roni  Avhen  he  negotiated  the  marriage  of  Philip  V.  with  the  princess  of 
Parma,  whose  interest  in  Italy  was  great,  and  for  whose  offspring  those  spe¬ 
culative  conquests  were  designed,  as  all  hopes  of  their  succeeding  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy  were  cut  off  by  the  children  of  the  first  bed.  In  order  to 
enable  him  to  execute  that  ambitious  project,  which  was  highly  flattering  to 
the  queen,  he  laboured  indefatigably,  and  with  no  small  degree  of  success, 
to  put  the  Spanish  finances  on  a  respectable  footing,  while  he  new  modelled 
and  greatly  augmented  both  the  army  and  navy. 

Alberoni,  however,  did  not  rely  merely  on  the  resources  of  Spain  for  the 
execution  of  so  great  an  undertaking.  He  extended  his  negotiations  and 
intrigues  to  every  court  in  Europe.  He  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Turks, 
notwithstanding  their  losses,  to  continue  the  war  against  the  emperor,  whom 
he  meant  to  strip  of  his  Italian  conquests.  He  persuaded  Philip  V.  that  his 
renunciation  rvas  invalid,  and  that  he  had  still  a  better  right  than  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  not  only  to  the  crown  of  France,  in  case  of  the  death  of  Lewis 
XV.  Avithout  male  issue,  but  also  to  the  regency  during  the  minority  of  that 


(1)  de  JiJ'ouilles,  tom.  iii. 
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prince  In  hopes  of  bringing  about  this  important  revolution,  and  becoming 
prime  minister  of  both  France  and  Spain,  he  accordingly  inflamed  the  French 
malecontents.  He  also  encouraged  the  Scottish  Jacobites,  with  whom  he 
held  a  secret  correspondence ;  and  he  had  formed  a  scheme,  in  conjunction 
with  the  duke  of  Ormond,  the  baron  de  Goertz,  and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
who  thirsted  after  revenge  on  the  house  of  Hanover,  of  acquiring  a  new  and 
powerful  ally  to  his  master,  by  placing  the  pretender  on  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain.  But  all  these  dazzling  projects  soon  vanished  into  air,  and  this  me¬ 
teor  of  a  moment  disappeared  with  them. 

We  have  already  seen  in  what  manner  the  intrigues  of  the  baron  de  Goertz 
were  defeated,  by  the  seizure  of  the  papers  of  Gyllemburg,  the  Swedish 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  England,  and  the  subsequent  death  of  Charles 
XH.  Those  of  Alberoni  were  defeated,  in  like  manner,  by  the  seizure  of  the 
papers  of  prince  Cellamar,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France. 
The  project  of  prince  Cellamar  and  his  confederates  was,  to  land  a  body  of 
Spanish  troops  in  Brittany,  in  order  to  favour  the  assembling  the  malecon¬ 
tents  of  Poitou ;  to  seize  the  person  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  oblige  him 
to  resign  the  regency  to  Philip  V.  On  the  discovery  of  this  plot,  cardinal 
Polignac,  one  of  the  principal  conspirators,  was  confined  to  his  abbey ;  the 
duke  and  dutchess  of  Maine  were  taken  into  custody ;  the  prince  de  Dombes  and 
the  count  d’Eu  were  ordered  to  retire  from  court ;  the  Spanish  ambassador  was 
conducted  to  the  frontiers ;  five  gentlemen  of  Brittany  were  executed,  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans  found  his  authority  thenceforth  more  firmly  established.(l) 

The  formerly  precarious  state  of  that  authority,  and  the  dangerous  in¬ 
trigues  of  Alberoni,  had  induced  the  regent  of  France,  in  1716’,  to  enter  into 
a  league  w’ith  England  and  Holland ;  and  the  violent  ambition  of  the  court 
of  Spain,  which  seemed  to  know  no  bounds,  now  disposed  those  three  powers, 
in  conjunction  with  the  emperor,  to  form  the  famous  Quadruple  Alliance, 
as  a  dyke  against  its  fury.  After  the  articles  which  provided  for  the  main¬ 
taining  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  principal  stipulations  in  that  treaty  were. 
That  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  consideration  of  certain  places  in  Italy,  should 
exchange  with  the  emperor  the  island  of  Sicily  for  that  of  Sardinia,  of  which  he 
should  take  the  regal  title :  and  that  the  emperor  should  confer  on  Don  Carlos, 
eldest  son  of  the  young  queen  of  Spain,  the  investiture  of  the  dutchies  of  Parma, 
Piacenza,  and  Tuscany,  on  the  death  of  the  present  possessors  without  issue. 

This  formidable  alliance  made  no  alteration  in  the  temper  of  Alberoni. 
The  article  that  regarded  the  eventual  succession  of  Don  Carlos  was  rejected 
with  scorn  by  the  Spanish  court,  which  had  already  taken  possession  of  Sar 
dinia,  under  pretence  of  assisting  the  Venetians  against  the  Turks,  and 
of  great  part  of  the  island  of  Sicily.  The  consequence  of  this  obstinacy, 
and  of  these  unprovoked  hostilities,  was  a  declaration  of  war  against  Spain, 
by  France  and  England. 

But,  before  that  measure  was  embraced,  every  method  had  been  tried, 
though  ineffectually,  to  adjust  matters  by  negotiation ;  Alberoni  sought  only 
to  gain  time,  by  amusing  the  ministers  of  the  two  crowns.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  succeed  in  his  scheme.  George  I.,  even  while  he  negotiated,  sent  a 
powerful  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  under  sir  George  Byng,  who,  being 
vested  with  very  ample  powers,  and  finding  every  proposal  to  induce  the 
Spaniards  to  accede  to  a  cessation  of  arms  treated  with  disdain,  proceeded 
to  execute  his  ultimate  instructions.  He  accordingly  engaged  the  Spanish 
fleet  near  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  took  or  destroyed  twenty-one  ships  out  of 
twenty-seven,  fourteen  of  which  were  of  the  line  ;  yet  could  he  not  prevent 
the  Spanish  troops,  commanded  by  the  marquis  de  Leda,  from  making  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  the  citadel  of  Messina,  the  town  having  surrendered  before 
his  arrival.  But  by  his  activity  in  transporting  German  troops  into  Sicily, 
both  the  town  and  citadel  were  soon  recovered :  and  the  Spaniards  made 
overtures  for  evacuating  the  island.  The  recovery  of  Sicily  was  followed 
by  the  surrender  of  Sardinia. 


(1)  Duke  of  Berwick’s  Mem  voi.  it.  Mem.  de  Brandenbwrff,  tom.  ii. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of  Berwick  conducted  a  French  army  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  made  himself  master  of  St.  Sebastian  and  Font- 
arabia ;  the  duke  of  Ormond  failed  in  his  attempt  to  land  a  Spanish  army  in 
Great  Britain ;  and  the  duke  of  Berwick,  having  made  preparations  for  open¬ 
ing  the  next  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Roses  and  Pampeluna,  Philip  V. 
acceded  to  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  quadruple  alliance,  and  Alberoni  was 
disgraced.(l) 

While  this  Italian  priest,  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  formerly  the  curate  of 
a  petty  village  near  Parma,  was  ambitiously  attempting  to  change  the  poli¬ 
tical  state  of  Europe,  a  great  and  real  change  was  brought  about  in  the 
commercial  world,  in  the  finances  of  nations  and  the  fortunes  of  individuals, 
by  a  Scottish  adventurer,  named  John  Law.  Professionally  a  gamester,  and 
a  calculator  of  chances.  Law  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  his  native  country, 
for  having  killed  his  antagonist  in  a  duel.  He  visited  several  parts  of  the 
continent :  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
confusion  into  which  the  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.  had  thrown  the  French 
finances.  To  remedy  that  evil  appeared  a  task  worthy  of  his  daring  genius : — 
pd  he  flattered  himself  that  he  could  accomplish  it.  The  greatness  of  the 
idea  recommended  it  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  whose  bold  spirit  and  sanguine 
temper  induced  him  to  adopt  the  wildest  projects. 

Law’s  scheme  was,  by  speedily  paying  off  the  immense  national  debt,  to 
clear  the  public  revenue  of  the  enormous  interest  that  absorbed  it.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  paper-credit  could  alone  effect  this  amazing  revolution,  and 
the  exigencies  of  the  state  seemed  to  require  such  an  expedient.  Law  ac¬ 
cordingly  established  a  bank,  which  was  soon  declared  royal,  and  united  with 
the  Mississippi  or  West  India  company,  from  whose  commerce  the  greatest 
riches  were  expected,  and  which  soon  swallowed  up  all  the  other  trading 
companies  in  the  kingdom.  It  undertook  the  management  of  the  trade  to  the 
coast  of  Africa ;  it  also  obtained  the  privileges  of  the  old  East  India  company, 
founded  by  the  celebrated  Colbert,  which  had  gone  to  decay,  and  given  up  its 
trade  to  the  merchants  of  St.  Malo ;  and  it,  at  length,  engrossed  the  farming 
of  the  national  taxes. 

The  Mississippi  company,  in  a  word,  seemed  established  on  such  solid  foun¬ 
dations,  and  pregnant  with  such  vast  advantages,  that  a  share  in  its  stock  rose 
to  above  twenty  times  its  original  value.  The  cause  of  this  extraordinary 
rise  deserves  to  be  traced. 

It  had  long  been  believed,  on  the  doubtful  relations  of  travellers,  that  the 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Mississippi  contained  inexhaustible 
treasures.  Law  availed  himself  of  this  credulity,  and  endeavoured  to  en¬ 
courage  it  by  mysterious  reports.  It  was  whispered,  as  a  secret,  that  the 
celebrated,  but  supposed  fabulous  mines  of  St.  Barbe,  had  at  length  been  dis¬ 
covered  ;  and  that  they  were  much  richer  than  even  fame  had  reported  them. 
In  order  to  give  the  greater  weight  to  this  deceitful  rumour,  a  number  of 
miners  were  sent  out  to  Louisiana,  to  dig,  as  was  pretended,  the  abundant 
treasure ;  with  a  body  of  troops  sufficient  to  defend  them  against  the  Spa¬ 
niards  and  Indians,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  precious  produce  of  their  toils  ! 

The  impression  which  this  stratagem  made  upon  a  nation  naturally  fond 
of  novelty  is  altogether  astonishing.  Everyone  was  eager  to  obtain  a  share 
in  the  stock  of  the  new  company :  the  Mississippi  scheme  became  the  grand 
object  and  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  pursuits.(2)  Even  Law  himself,  deceived 
by  his  own  calculations,  and  intoxicated  with  the  public  folly,  had  fabricated 

(1)  Duke  of  Berwick’s  Mem.  vol.  ii.  Mem.  de  Brandenburg,  tom.  ii. 

(2)  The  adventurers  were  not  satisfied  with  a  bare  association  with  the  company,  which  had  obtained 

the  disposal  of  that  fine  country.  The  proprietors  were  applied  to  from  all  quarters  for  large  tracts  of 
land  for  plantations;  which,  it  was  represented,  would  yield,  in  a  few  years,  a  hundred  times  the  sum 
necessary  to  be  laid  out  upon  them.  The  richest  and  most  intelligent  men  in  the  nation  were  the  most 
forward  in  making  these  purchases ;  and  such  as  could  not  afford  to  become  purchasers,  solicited  the 
management  of  plantations,  or  even  to  be  employed  in  cultivatingtheml— During  this  general  infatuation,  all 
persons  who  offered  themselves,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  were  promiscuously  and  carelessly  crowded 
into  ships,  and  landing  on  the  burning  sands  of  the  Biloxi,  a  district  in  West  Florida,  between  Pensacola 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  where  a  French  setllemetit  had  been  inconsiderately  formed,  and  where 
these  unhappy  men  perished  in  thousands,  of  want  and  vexation ;  the  miserable  victims  of  a  poiilical  im 
posture,  and  of  their  own  blind  avidity.  Raynal,  Hist.  Philos,  tt  Politique,  liv.  xvi.  ^ 
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«o  many  notes,  that  the  chimerical  value  of  the  funds,  in  1719,  exceeded  four¬ 
score  times  the  real  value  of  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom,  which  was 
almost  all  in  the  hands  of  government. 

This  profusion  of  paper,  in  which  only  the  debts  of  the  state  were  paid  off, 
first  occasioned  suspicion,  and  afterward  spread  a  general  alarm.  The  late 
financiers,  in  conjunction  with  the  great  bankers,  exhausted  the  royal  bank, 
by  continually  drawing  upon  it  for  large  sums.  Every  one  wanted  to  con¬ 
vert  his  notes  into  cash;  but  the  disproportion  of  specie  was  immense. 
Public  credit  sunk  at  once ;  and  a  tyrannical  edict,  forbidding  private  persons 
to  keep  by  them  above  five  hundred  livres,  served  only  to  crush  it  more  effect¬ 
ually,  and  to  inflame  the  injured  and  insulted  nation  against  the  regent.  Law, 
who  had  been  appointed  comptroller-general  of  the  finances,  and  loaded  with 
respect,  was  now  execrated  and  obliged  to  fly  from  a  country  he  had  beg¬ 
gared,  without  enriching  himself,  in  order  to  discharge  the  debts  of  the 
crown.  (1)  The  distress  of  the  kingdom  was  so  great,  and  the  public  cre¬ 
ditors  so  numerous,  that  government  was  under  the  necessity  of  affording  them 
relief.  Upwards  of  five  hundred  thousand  sufferers,  chiefly  fathers  of  fami¬ 
lies,  presented  their  whole  fortunes  in  paper  ;  and  government,  after  liquidating 
these  debts,  which  are  said  to  have  originally  amounted  to  a  sum  too  incre¬ 
dible  to  be  named,  charged  itself  with  the  enormous  debt  of  sixteen  hundred 
-and  thirty-one  million  of  livres,  to  be  paid  in  specie. (2) 

Thus  ended  in  France  the  famous  Mississippi  scheme  ;  so  ruinous  to  the 
fortune  of  individuals,  but  ultimately  beneficial  to  the  state,  which  it  relieved 
from  an  excessive  load  of  debt,  though  it  threw  the  finances,  for  a  time,  into 
the  utmost  disorder.  Its  effects,  however,  were  not  confined  to  that  kingdom. 
Many  foreigners  had  adventured  in  the  French  funds,  and  the  contagion  of 
stock-jobbing  infected  other  nations.  Holland  received  a  slight  shock ;  but 
its  violence  was  more  peculiarly  reserved  for  England,  where  it  appeared  in 
a  variety  of  forms,  and  exhausted  all  its  fury.  The  South  Sea  scheme,  evi¬ 
dently  borrowed  from  that  of  Law,  first  excited  the  avidity  of  the  nation. 
But  it  will  be  necessary,  before  I  enter  upon  that  subject,  to  give  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  nature  of  the  stocks,  and  the  rise  of  the  South  Sea  company. 

Nothing,  my  dear  Philip,  is  so  much  talked  of  in  London,  or  so  little  un¬ 
derstood,  as  the  NATIONAL  DEBT,  the  PUBLIC  FUNDS,  and  the  stocks  :  I  shall, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  give  you  a  general  idea  of  them.  The  national  debt 
is  the  residue  of  those  immense  sums  which  government  has,  in  times  of  exi¬ 
gency,  been  obliged  to  raise  by  way  of  voluntary  loan,  for  the  public  service, 
beyond  what  the  annual  revenue  of  the  crown  could  supply,  and  which  the 
state  has  not  hitherto  found  it  convenient  to  pay  off.  The  public  funds  con¬ 
sist  of  certain  ideal  aggregations,  or  masses  of  the  money  thus  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  government,  together  with  the  general  produce  of  the  taxes  ap¬ 
propriated  by  parliament  to  pay  the  interest  of  that  money ;  and  the  surplus  of 
these  taxes,  which  have  always  been  more  than  sufficient  to  answer  the  charge 
upon  them,  composes  what  is  called  the  sinking  fund,  as  it  was  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  be  applied  towards  the  reduction,  or  sinking  of  the  national  debt. 
The  stocks  are  the  whole  of  this  public  and  funded  debt ;  which,  being  divided 
into  an  infinity  of  portions  or  shares,  bearing  a  known  interest,  but  different 
in  the  different  funds,  may  be  readily  transferred  from  one  person  to  another, 
and  converted  into  cash  for  the  purposes  of  business  or  pleasure,  and  which 
rise  or  fall  in  value  according  to  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  money  in  the  nation, 
or  the  opinion  the  proprietors  have  of  the  security  of  public  credit. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  stocks ;  which  are  subject  to  little  fluctua¬ 
tion,  except  in  times  of  national  danger  or  calamity.  For  as  the  public  cre- 
-ditors  have  long  given  up  all  expectation  of  ever  receiving  their  capital  from 
government,  the  stocks  are  not  much  affected  by  great  national  prosperity, 
unless  when  attended  with  a  sudden  or  extraordinary  influx  of  money.  A 
strong  probability,  amounting  to  a  speculative  certainty,  that  the  interest  of 
■the  national  debt  will  continue  to  be  regularly  paid,  without  any  farther  reduc- 


(l)  VvUalre,  Eaynal,  and  other  French  authors. 


(2)  Voltaire. 
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tion,  must  raise  the  stocks  nearly  as  high  as  they  can  go ;  and  this  is  the 
common  effect  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  Formerly,  however,  the  case  was 
otherwise.  The  loans  were  chiefly  made  by  corporations,  or  great  compa¬ 
nies  of  merchants  ;  who,  besides  the  stipulated  interest,  were  indulged  with 
certain  commercial  advantages.  To  one  of  those  companies  was  granted,  in 
1711,  the  monopoly  of  a  projected  trade  to  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the 
South  Sea,  an  entire  freedom  to  visit  which,  it  was  supposed,  England  would 
obtain,  either  from  the  house  of  Austria,  or  that  of  Bourbon,  in  consequence 
of  the  prodigious  successes  of  the  war. 

At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  no  such  freedom  was  obtained.  But  the  assiento, 
or  contract  for  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  with  negroes,  conveyed  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  commercial  treaty  with  Philip  V.  as  well  as  the  singular 
privilege  of  sending  annually  to  the  fair  of  Porto  Bello  a  ship  of  five  hundred 
tons  burden,  laden  with  European  commodities,  was  vested  exclusively  in  the 
South  Sea  company.  By  virtue  of  this  contract,  British  factories  were  esta¬ 
blished  at  Carthagena,  Panama,  Vera  Cruz,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  Spanish 
settlements ;  and  the  company  was  farther  permitted  to  freight,  in  the  ports 
of  the  South  Sea,  vessels  of  four  hundred  tons  burden,  in  order  to  convey  its 
negroes  to  all  the  towns  on  the  coasts  of  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  to  equip  them  as 
it  pleased ;  to  nominate  the  commanders  of  them,  and  to  bring  back  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  its  sales  in  gold  or  silver,  without  being  subject  to  any  duty  of  im¬ 
port  or  export. (1) 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  agents  of  the  British  South  Sea  company,  under 
cover  of  the  importation  which  they  were  authorized  to  make  by  the  ship 
sent  annually  to  Porto  Bello,  poured  in  their  commodities  on  the  Spanish 
colonies,  without  limitation  or  reserve.  Instead  of  a  vessel  of  five  hundred 
tons  burden,  as  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  they  usually  employed  one  of  a 
thousand  tons,  exclusive  of  water  and  provisions :  she  was  accompanied  by 
three  or  four  smaller  vessels,  which  supplied  her  wants,  and  mooring  in  some 
neighbouring  creek,  furnished  her  clandestinely  with  fresh  bales  of  goods,  in 
order  to  replace  such  as  had  been  previously  sold. (2) 

By  these  various  advantages,  the  profits  of  the  South  Sea  company  became 
excessively  great,  and  the  public  supposed  them  yet  greater  than  they  really 
were.  Encouraged  by  such  favourable  circumstances,  and  by  the  general 
spirit  of  avaricious  enterprise,  sir  John  Blount,  one  of  the  directors,  who 
had  been  bred  a  scrivener,  was  tempted  to  project,  in  1719,  the  infamous 
South  Sea  scheme.  Under  pretence  of  enabling  government  to  pay  off  the 
national  debt,  by  lowering  the  interest,  and  reducing  all  the  funds  into  one, 
he  proposed  that  the  South  Sea  company  should  become  the  sole  public 
creditor. 

A  scheme  so  plausible,  and  so  advantageous  to  the  state,  was  readily 
adopted  by  the  ministry,  and  soon  received  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  purport  of  this  act  was.  That,  the  South  Sea  company  should  be 
authorized  to  buy  up,  from  the  several  proprietors,  all  the  funded  debts  of 
the  crown,  which  then  bore  an  interest  of  five  per  cent, ;  and  that,  after  the 
expiration  of  six  years,  the  interest  should  be  reduced  to  four  per  cent,  and 
the  capital  be  redeemable  by  parliament.  (3)  But  as  the  directors  could  not 
be  supposed  possessed  of  money  sufficient  for  so  great  an  undertaking,  they 
were  empowered  to  raise  it  by  different  means ;  and  particularly  by  opening 
books  of  subscription,  and  granting  annuities  to  such  public  creditors  as 
should  think  proper  to  exchange  the  security  of  the  crown  for  that  of  the 
Sovih  Sea  company,  with  the  emoluments  which  might  result  from  their  com¬ 
merce.  (4) 

While  this  affair  was  in  agitation,  the  stock  of  the  South  Sea  company  rose 

(1)  Anderson’s  Hist,  of  Commerce^  vol.  ii. 

book  viii.  (3)  See  the  printed  act. 

(4)  Th^e  emoluments,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  very  great;  yet  so  intelligent  a  writer  as  Dr. 
Smollett  has  said,  ‘That  in  the  scheme  of  Law  there  was  something  substantial :  an  exclusive  trade  to 
Louisiana  'ptomvse.a  some  advantage;  but  the  South  Sea  scheme  promised  advantage  of 

any  consequence.  {Hist,  of  Evg.  vol.  x.)  So  liable  are  men  of  the  greatest  talents  to  be  the  dupes  of 
Ignorance  or  prejudice. 
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from  one  hundred  and  thirty,  or  thirty  pounds  on  the  hundred  above  its  pri¬ 
mary  value,  to  near  four  hundred  pounds,  or  four  times  the  price  paid  by  the 
first  subscribers  ;  and  in  order  to  raise  it  still  higher,  Blount,  the  projector  of 
the  scheme,  circulated  a  report,  on  the  passing  of  the  bill,  that  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca  would  be  exchanged  for  some  places  in  Peru,  by  the  cession  of 
which  the  British  trade  to  the  South  Sea  would  be  much  enlarged.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  rumour,  which  operated  like  contagion,  by  exciting  hopes 
of  prodigious  dividends,  the  subscription  books  were  no  sooner  opened,  than 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  as  well  as  all  ages  and  sexes,  crowded  to 
the  South  Sea  house,  eager  to  become  proprietors  of  the  stock.  The  first 
purchases  were,  in  a  few  weeks,  sold  for  double  the  money  paid  for  them ; 
and  the  delusion,  or  rather  the  infatuation,  was  carried  so  far,  that  stock  sold, 
at  last,  for  ten  times  its  original  price.  New  projectors  started  up  every  day, 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  avarice  and  credulity  of  the  nation ;  and  the 
Welch  copper  company,  the  York  building  company,  and  many  others,  were 
formed. 

No  interested  project  was  so  absurd  as  not  to  meet  with  encouragement, 
during  the  public  delirium ;  but  the  South  Sea  scheme  continued  to  be  the 
great  object  of  attraction.  At  length,  however,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
times,  the  bubble  began  to  burst.  It  was  discovered,  that  such  as  were 
thought  to  be  in  the  secret  had  disposed  of  all  their  stock,  while  the  tide  was 
at  its  height.  A  universal  alarm  was  spread.  Every  one  wanted  to  sell, 
and  nobody  to  buy,  except  at  a  very  reduced  price.  The  South  Sea  stock  fell 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  and  to  the  lowest  ebb ;  so  that,  in  a  little  time, 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  this  bewitching  scheme  but  the  direful  effects  of 
its  violence — the  wreck  of  private  fortunes,  and  the  bankruptcy  of  merchants 
and  trading  companies !  nor  any  thing  to  be  heard,  but  the  ravings  of  disap¬ 
pointed  ambition,  the  execrations  of  beggared  avarice,  the  pathetic  wailings 
of  innocent  credulity,  the  grief  of  unexpected  poverty,  or  the  frantic  bowlings 
of  despair! — The  timely  interposition  and  steady  wisdom  of  parliament  only 
could  have  prevented  a  general  bankruptcy. 

A  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  was  chosen  by  ballot,  to  examine 
all  the  books,  papers,  and  proceedings  relative  to  the  execution  of  the  South 
Sea  act ;  and  this  committee  discovered,  that  before  any  subscription  could  be 
made,  a  fictitious  stock  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  pounds 
had  been  disposed  of  by  the  directors,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  the 
bill.  Mr.  Aislabie,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  had  shared  largely  in 
the  stock,  was  expelled  the  house  of  commons,  and  committed  to  the  tower, 
for  having  promoted  the  destructive  execution  of  “  the  South  Sea  scheme, 
with  a  view  to  his  own  exorbitant  profit ;  and  having  combined  with  the 
directors  in  their  pernicious  practices,  to  the  ruin  of  public  credit.”  Mr.  secre¬ 
tary  Graggs  and  his  father,  also  great  delinquents,  died  before  they  underwent 
the  censure  of  the  house ;  but  the  commons  resolved,  nevertheless,  that  Mr. 
Graggs,  senior,  was  “a  notorious  accomplice  with  Robert  Knight,  treasurer  to 
the  South  Sea  company,  and  some  of  the  directors,  in  carrying  on  their  scandal¬ 
ous  practices :  and,  therefore,  that  all  the  estate  of  which  he  was  possessed  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  should  be  applied  towards  the  relief  of  unhappy  sufferers 
by  the  South  Sea  scheme.”(l)  The  estates  of  the  directors  were  also  confis¬ 
cated  by  act  of  parliament,  and  directed  to  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose,  after 
a  certain  allowance  was  deducted  for  each  director,  according  to  his  conduct 
and  circumstances. 

The  commons,  having  thus  punished  the  chief  promoters  of  this  iniquitous 
scheme,  by  stripping  them  of  their  ill-got  wealth,  proceeded  to  repair,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  mischief  it  had  occasioned.  They  accordingly  prepared  a  bill 
for  that  purpose.  On  the  inquiries  relative  to  the  framing  of  this  bill,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  whole  capital  stock  of  the  South  Sea  company,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1730,  amounted  to  thirty-seven  millions  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  that  the  stock  allotted  to  all  the  proprietors  did  not  exceed  twenty- 


(1)  Jounials  of  the  conunons,1731. 
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four  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  that  the  remaining^  capital  stock 
belonged  to  the  company  in  their  corporate  capacity,  being  the  profit  arising 
from  the  execution  of  the  fraudulent  stock-jobbing  scheme.  Out  of  this,  it 
was  enacted,  that  seven  millions  should  be  paid  to  the  public  sufferers.  It 
was  likewise  enacted,  that  several  additions  should  be  made  to  the  stock  of 
the  proprietors,  out  of  that  possessed  by  the  company  in  their  own  right ;  and 
that  after  such  distributions,  the  remaining  capital  stock  should  be  divided 
among  the  proprietors.  By  these  wise  and  equitable  regulations,  public  credit 
was  restored,  and  the  ferment  of  the  nation  gradually  subsided. 

The  discontents  and  disorders  occasioned  by  the  South  Sea  scheme  en¬ 
couraged  the  English  Jacobites  to  think  of  making  a  new  attempt  to  change 
the  line  of  succession.  But  the  same  want  of  concert,  secrecy,  and  success 
attended  this,  as  every  other  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  unfortunate 
family  of  Stuart.  George  I.,  who  had  spies  in  every  popish  court,  and  who 
had,  by  alliances,  made  almost  every  European  potentate  his  friend,  was  in¬ 
formed,  by  the  regent  of  France,  of  the  conspiracy  hatching  against  his 
government.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  Christopher  Layer,  a 
young  gentleman  of  the  middle  temple,  was  taken  into  custody,  condemned, 
and  executed,  for  having  enlisted  men  for  the  service  of  the  pretender.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Orrery,  Dr.  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  lord 
North  and  Grey,  with  many  other  suspected  persons  of  less  note,  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  tower.  But  they  were  acquitted,  for  want  of  evidence,  except 
the  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  was  degraded,  deprived  of  his  benefice,  and 
banished  the  kingdom  for  life.(l) 

As  Dr.  Atterbury  was  a  man  of  distinguished  talents,  and  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  heads  of  the  tory  party,  his  cause  was  warmly  pleaded  in 
the  house  of  peers.  Lord  Bathurst,  turning  towards  the  bench  of  bishops, 
who  had  discovered  peculiar  animosity  against  the  prisoner,  said,  he  could 
hardly  account  for  the  inveterate  malice  and  rancour  with  which  some  men 
pursued  the  learned  and  ingenious  prelate,  unless  they  were  infatuated  with 
the  superstition  of  certain  savages,  who  fondly  believe  that  they  inherit,  not 
only  the  spoils,  but  the  abilities,  of  any  great  man  whom  they  destroy.(2) 
When  the  bishop  of  Rochester  arrived  at  Calais,  he  met  lord  Bolingbroke  on 
his  return  from  exile,  and  had  the  spirit  to  observe,  smiling,  that  they  were 
exchanged ! 

Soon  after  this  conspiracy  was  defeated,  died  Philip  duke  of  Orleans,  regent 
of  France,  one  of  the  most  elegant,  accomplished,  and  dissipated  men  of  his 
time.  As  a  prince,  he  possessed  great  talents  for  government,  which  he  did 
not  fail  to  exert  during  his  administration.  Notwithstanding  his  precarious 
situation,  he  governed  France  with  more  absolute  authority  than  any  minister 
since  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  took  many  important  steps  for  the  benefit  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  his  own  libertine  example,  and  the  necessity  of  making  the 
oppressed  people  forget  their  miseries  in  a  perpetual  round  of  amusements, 
introduced  a  universal  corruption  of  manners,  which  spread  itself  even  to 
foreign  nations. (3)  He  was  succeeded  in  the  administration,  but  not  in  the 
regency,  the  king  being  come  of  age,  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  This  minister 
was  soon  supplanted  by  cardinal  Fleury,  a  man  of  a  mild  and  pacific  dispo¬ 
sition,  who  had  been  preceptor  to  Lewis  XV.,  and  who,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  seventy-three,  took  upon  him  the  cares  of  government. 

Fortunately  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  began 
about  the  same  time  to  acquire  an  ascendant  in  the  councils  of  Great  Britain, 
and  who  soon  after  became  prime  minister,  possessed  a  disposition  no  less 
pacific  than  that  of  Fleury.  In  consequence  of  this  coinciding  mildness  of 
temper,  the  repose  of  Europe  was  continued,  with  less  interruption,  for  almost 
twenty  years.  Meanwhile,  several  treaties  were  negotiated  between  its  dif- 


(1)  Tindal.  Smollett.  (2)  Pari.  Debates,  1722. 

(3)  The  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  distinguished  by  a  very  singular  circumstance.  Having 
neglected  liis  usual  time  of  bleeding,  he  was  seized  with  an  apoplexy,  in  the  arms  of  the  dutchess  da 
Talaris,  and  instantly  expired.  Augustus  II.,  king  of  Poland,  when  informed  of  this  circumstance,  wan¬ 
tonly  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  “  O  may  I  die  the  death  of  this  just  man !”  alluding  to  bii 
paying  at  once  the  d  of  nature  and  the  debt  of  love.  Mm.  de  Brandenburg,  tom.  ii. 
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ferent  kingdoms  and  states,  for  securing  more  effectually,  as  was  pretended, 
the  objects  of  the  quadruple  alliance,  and  the  balance  of  power.  One  of  these 
treaties,  concluded  privately  at  Vienna,  between  the  emperor  and  the  Spanish 
monarch,  excited  the  jealousy  of  George  I.,  who  was  under  apprehensions  for 
the  safety  of  his  German  dominions,  as  well  as  of  some  secret  article  in 
favour  of  the  pretender,  many  of  whose  adherents  were  then  entertained  at 
the  court  of  Madrid.  It  also  gave  umbrage  to  the  French  and  Dutch,  as  it 
granted  to  the  subjects  of  the  house  of  Austria  greater  advantages,  in  their 
trade  with  Spain,  than  those  enjoyed  by  any  other  nation  :(1)  and  it  gua¬ 
ranteed  a  new  East  India  compan}^,  lately  established  at  Ostend,  which 
France,  England,  and  Holland  were  equally  desirous  of  suppressing. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  another  was  concluded  at 
Hanover,  between  the  three  offended  powers,  and  the  kings  of  Prussia,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  Sweden.  Overawed  by  this  formidable  confederacy,  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  Spain  remained  quiet.  The  king  of  Great  Britain,  however, 
fitted  out  three  stout  squadrons,  one  of  which  he  sent  to  the  West  Indies, 
under  admiral  Hosier,  who  had  orders  to  block  np  the  Spanish  galleons  in  the 
harbour  of  Porto  Bello,  and  to  seize  them,  if  they  attempted  to  come  out. 
In  cruising  off  that  unhealthy  coast,  where  he  was  restrained  from  obeying 
the  dictates  of  his  courage,  the  greater  part  of  his  officers  and  men  were  swept 
away  by  the  diseases  of  the  climate ;  his  ships  were  ruined  by  the  worms, 
and  he  himself  is  supposed  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  Spaniards,  in  resentment  of  this  insult,  laid  siege  to  Gibraltar,  but 
without  success ;  and  a  reconciliation  was  soon  after  brought  about,  through 
the  mediation  of  France.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  charter  of  the  Ostend  East 
India  company  should  be  suspended  for  seven  years  ;  that  the  stipulations  in 
the  quadruple  alliance,  but  particularly  those  relative  to  the  succession  of 
Don  Carlos  to  the  dutchies  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Tuscany,  should  be  ful¬ 
filled  ;  and  that  all  differences  should  be  adjusted  by  a  congress.  This  con¬ 
gress,  which  was  held  at  Soissons,  produced  the  treaty  of  Seville,  by  which 
all  grounds  of  dispute  were  finally  removed. 

During  these  negotiations  died  George  L,  a  prudent  and  virtuous  prince, 
whose  attachment  to  his  German  dominions,  which  has  been  much  magnified, 
was  made  use  of  by  the  tories  to  render  him  odious  to  the  English  nation. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  George  II.,  whose  accession  made  no  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  system  of  British  politics.  The  administration  was  wisely  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  hands  of  the  whigs,  the  only  true  friends  to  the  Protestant  suc¬ 
cession,  or  to  the  principles  of  the  revolution  :  and  the  same  tory  faction, 
which  had  so  frequently  attempted  to  thwart  the  measures,  and  overturn  the 
throne  of  the  first  George,  continued  their  violent  opposition  in  parliament, 
during  the  more  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  The  heads  of  this  fac¬ 
tion,  namely,  sir  William  Wyndham,  Mr.  Shippen,  Mr.  Hungerford,  and 
others,  being  men  of  great  abilities,  were  soon  joined  by  certain  disgusted 
courtiers,  of  equal,  if  not  superior  talents,  who  hoped,  by  such  coalition,  to 
humble  their  successful  rivals,  and  get  into  their  own  hands  the  highest  em¬ 
ployments  of  the  state.  Mr.  Pulteney,  the  finest  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons,  and  lately  a  member  of  administration,  already  made  one  of  their 
number.  Lord  Carteret  and  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  the  most  distinguished 
orators  in  the  house  of  peers,  afterward  joined  the  phalanx. 

This  powerful  body,  by  continually  opposing  the  measures  of  government, 
and  passionately  railing  against  continental  connexions,  soon  acquired  great 
popularity,  and  at  last  became  formidable  to  the  throne.  The  patriotic,  or 
country  party,  as  the  members  in  opposition  affected  to  call  themselves,  were 
always  predicting  beggary  and  ruin  in  the  midst  of  the  most  profound  peace, 
and  the  highest  national  prosperity;  and  a  small  standing  army,  which  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  keep  up,  was  represented  as  an  engine  of  despotism. 

(1)  Count  Konigscck,  the  imperial  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  had  procured  these  advantageous 
conditions  for  his  master  Charles  VI.  by  flatiering  the  queen  of  Spain  with  a  prospect  of  a  match  between 
jer  son  Don  Carlos  and  the  archduchess  Maria  Theresa  heiress  to  all  the  extensive  dominions  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  Jlfm.  de  Brandtnburgy  tom.  ii. 
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The  liberties  of  the  people  were  believed  by  many  to  be  in  danger.  But  those 
liberties,  or  at  least  the  freedom  of  the  constitution,  has  suffered  more  from 
a  pernicious  system  of  domestic  policy,  which  that  violent  opposition  at  first 
made  necessary,  than  from  the  so-much-dreaded  military  establishment. 

When  the  wheels  of  government  are  clogged,  and  the  machine  rendered 
almost  stationary,  by  the  arts  of  an  ambitious  faction,  the  whole  influence  of 
the  crown  must  be  employed,  in  order  to  accelerate  their  motion.  The  force 
of  opposition  must  be  broken  :  its  ablest  members  must  be  drawn  over  to  the 
side  of  royalty,  by  the  emoluments  of  office  or  the  splendour  of  titles ;  by 
the  highest  honours  and  employments  of  the  state.  If  this  cannot  be  effected, 
if  nothing  less  will  content  their  pride  than  an  entirely  new  arrangement  of 
the  servants  of  the  crown,  a  measure  always  disagreeable  to  a  sovereign,  and 
often  dangerous,  as  it  may  possibly  be  attended  with  the  loss  of  his  throne; 
if  the  heads  of  opposition  cannot  be  taught  silence,  or  induced  to  change 
sides,  without  a  total  change  of  administration,  the  king  must  either  resign 
his  minister,  or  that  minister  must  secure  a  majority  in  the  national  assem¬ 
bly  by  other  means. {1)  No  minister  ever  understood  these  means  better  than 
sir  Robert  Walpole.  Possessed  of  great  abilities,  and  utterly  destitute  of 
principle,  he  made  no  scruple  of  employing  the  money  voted  by  parliament, 
in  order  to  corrupt  its  members.  Having  discovered  that  almost  every  man 
had  his  price,  he  bought  many ;  and  to  gain  more,  he  let  loose  the  wealth 
of  the  treasury  at  elections.(2)  The  fountain  of  liberty  was  poisoned  in  its 
source. 

This,  my  dear  Philip,  is  an  evil  interwoven  with  the  very  frame  of  our 
mixed  government,  and  which  renders  it,  in  many  respects,  inferior  to  a  mere 
monarchy,  regulated  by  laws,  where  corruption  can  never  become  a  neces¬ 
sary  engine  of  state.  To  say  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  our  govern¬ 
ment,  would  perhaps  be  going  too  far ;  but  experience  proves,  that  it  has  ge¬ 
nerally  been  thought  so,  since  the  revolution,  when  the  powers  of  the  crown 
were  abridged.  The  opportunity  which  able  and  ambitious  men  have,  by  the 
freedom  of  debate  in  parliament,  and  which  they  have  seldom  failed  to  exer¬ 
cise,  of  obstructing  our  public  measures,  renders  the  influence  of  the  crown 
in  some  degree  necessary;  and  that  is  but  a  more  refined  species  of  corruption, 
or  a  milder  name  for  the  same  thing. 

Our  patriotic  ancestors,  who  so  gloriously  struggled  for  the  abolition  of 
the  more  dangerous  parts  of  the  prerogative,  certainly  did  not  foresee  the 
weight  of  this  enslaving  influence,  which  the  entire  collecting  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  an  immense  public  revenue  has  thrown  into  the  scale  of  government, 
by  giving  rise  to  such  a  multitude  of  officers,  created  by,  and  removeable  at, 
the  royal  pleasure;  and  by  the  frequent  opportunities  of  conferring  particular 
obligations,  by  preference  in  loans,  lottery-tickets,  contracts,  and  other  money- 
transactions  ;  an  influence  too  great  for  human  virtue  to  withstand,  and  which 
has  left  us  little  more  than  the  shadow  of  a  free  constitution.(3)  The  revo¬ 
lution  was  an  over-hasty  measure ;  it  guarded  only  against  the  direct  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  crown.  The  subsequent  provisions  were  few :  and  the  whigs, 
formerly  so  jealous  of  liberty,  were  afterward  so  fully  employed,  one  while 
in  combating  their  political  enemies,  in  order  to  preserve  the  parliamentary 
settlement  of  the  crown,  and  at  another  in  opposing  the  violent  faction  occar 


(1)  Some  men  of  patriotic  principles  have  fondly  imagined,  that  a  good  minister  rmist  always  be  able  to 
command  such  a  majority,  merely  by  the  rectitude  of  liis  measures ;  but  experience  has  evinced,  that  in 
factious  limes,  all  the  weight  of  government  is  often  necessaiy  to  carry  even  the  best  measures. 

(2)  “  To  destroy  British  liberty,”  says  Lord  Bolingbroke,  “  with  an  army  of  Britons,  is  not  a  measure 
so  sure  of  success  as  .some  people  may  believe.  To  corrupt  the  parliament  is  a  slower,  but  a  more  effect¬ 
ual  method.”  Dissert,  on  Parties,  letter  x. 

(3)  “  Nothing,”  as  lord  Bolingbroke  very  justly  remarks,  “  can  destroy  the  constitution  of  Britalu,  but 
the  people  of  Britain ;  and  whenever  the  people  of  Britain  become  so  degenerate  and  base,  as  to  be  in¬ 
duced  by  corruption  (for  they  are  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  awed  by  prerogative)  to  choose  persons  to 
represent  them  in  parliament,  whom  they  have  found  by  experience  to  be  under  an  influence  arising  from 
private  interest — dependants  upon  a  court,  and  the  creatures  of  a  minister ;  or  others,  who  bring  no  recom¬ 
mendation,  but  that  which  they  carry  in  their  purses ;  then  will  that  trite  proverbial  speech  be  verified  in 
our  case,  that  the  corruption  of  the  best  things  are  the  worst :  for  then  will  that  very  change  in  the  state 
of  property  and  power,  which  improved  our  constitution  so  much,  contribute  to  the  destruction  of  it/* 
Dissert,  on  Parties^  let.  xvii. 
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«ioned  by  the  Hanoverian  succession,  which  it  had  been  their  great  object  to 
bring  about,  that  they  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  the  new  bias  of  the  consti¬ 
tution.  In  their  anxiety  for  the  security  of  that  succession,  stimulated  by  the 
lust  of  power,  they  shamefully  neglected  the  independence  of  parliament,  as 
well  as  the  freedom  of  elections,  in  which  it  has  its  origin,  till  the  malady  was 
too  inveterate  to  admit  of  a  speedy  cure.  The  septennial  bill  was  a  cruel  stab 
to  liberty. 

Let  us  not,  however,  despair.  Some  late  laws  relative  to  elections,  and  for 
excluding  from  the  house  of  commons  contractors  and  money-jobbers,  will 
greatly  contribute  to  restore,  if  not  to  perfect,  the  British  constitution.  But 
the  friends  of  monarchy  will  perhaps  question,  whether  an  independent  par¬ 
liament  would  be  a  public  ffood  in  this  licentious  kingdom  1  And  that  question 
is  not  without  its  difficulties.  Yet  we  know,  that  corruption  is  a  public  evil ; 
that  it  is  the  parent  of  licentiousness,  and  of  every  enslaving  vice.  And  as  the 
reigning  family  is  now  fully  established  on  the  throne,  without  a  competitor, 
government  happily  can  have  no  occasion  for  undue  influence,  in  order  to 
carry  any  wholesome  measure.  I  shall,  therefore,  conclude  my  observations 
on  this  subject  with  the  memorable  words  of  lord  Bolingbroke  : — “  The  inte¬ 
grity  of  parliament  is  a  kind  of  palladium,  a  tutelary  goddess,  who  protects 
ourstate”(l) — and  if  ever  she  is  finally  removed,  we  must  bid  adieu  to  all  the 
blessings  of  a  free  people.  The  forms  of  our  constitution,  and  the  names  of 
its  different  branches,  may  remain,  but  we  shall  not  be,  on  that  account,  the 
less  slaves. 

In  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Seville,  confirmed  by  another  at  Vienna, 
Don  Carlos  took  quiet  possession  of  the  dutchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  on 
the  succession  becoming  vacant,  the  emperor  withdrawing  his  troops.  By 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the  emperor  also  agreed.  That  the  Ostend  company, 
which  had  given  so  much  umbrage  to  France,  England,  and  Holland,  should 
be  totally  dissolved,  on  condition  that  the  contracting  powers,  in  the  treaty 
of  Seville,  should  guarantee  the  pragmatic  sanction,  or  domestic  law,  by 
which  the  succession  to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria 
were  secured  to  the  heirs  female  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  in  case  he  should 
die  without  male  issue.  The  proposal  was  acceded  to ;  and  the  peace  of 
Europe  continued  undisturbed,  till  the  death  of  Augustus  II.  king  of  Poland. (2) 

On  this  event,  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  whom  Charles  XII.  had  invested  with 
the  sovereignty  of  Poland,  in  1704,  and  whom  Peter  the  Great  had  dethroned, 
now  become  father-in-law  to  Lewis  XV.,  was  a  second  time  chosen  king.  But 
the  emperor,  assisted  by  the  Russians,  obliged  the  Poles  to  proceed  to  a  new 
election.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  son  of  the  late  king  of  Poland,  who  had 
married  the  emperor’s  niece,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  under  the  name  of 
Augustus  III.,  and  Stanislaus,  as  formerly,  was  forced  to  abandon  his  crown. 

Though  the  distance  of  his  situation,  and  the  pacific  disposition  of  his  mi¬ 
nister,  prevented  the  king  of  France  from  yielding  effectual  support  to  his 
father-in-law,  a  sense  of  his  own  dignity  determined  him  to  take  revenge  upon 
the  emperor,  for  the  insult  he  had  suffered  in  the  person  of  that  unfortunate 
prince.  He  accordingly  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Spain  and 
Sardinia,  who  also  thought  themselves  aggrieved,  and  war  was  begun  in  Italy 
and  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany.  The  duke  of  Berwick  passed  the  Rhine, 
at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  and  reduced  Fort  Kehl.  He  afterward  in- 


(1)  Dissert,  on  Parties,  lei.  X. 

(2)  That  prince,  when  surprised  by  death,  was  occupied  wilh  a  design  of  rendering  the  crown  of  Poland 
hereditary  in  his  family.  Wilh  this  view,  he  had  planned  a  division  of  Ihe  Polish  dominions,  hoping 
thereby  to  quiet  the  jealousy  of  his  neighbours.  The  project,  hoivevi  r,  he  knew  to  be  impracticable,  with¬ 
out  Ihe  concurrence  of  tlie  king  of  Prussia.  He,  tlierefore,  desired  Frederic  11.  to  send  him  llie  mareschal 
de  Griiinkou,  that  lie  miglil  open  his  mind  to  liim.  Aupusius  wanted  to  pump  Grumknru,  and  Grunikou 
was  no  less  anxious  to  discover  the  seniimenls  of  the  king.  Mutually  actuated  by  this  motive,  they  con¬ 
trived  to  make  each  oilier  drunk  ;  and  that  drunken  bout  was  followed  by  the  king  of  Poland’s  death,  and 
a  fit  of  sickness  in  Grunikou,  of  which  he  never  got  the  belter.  (Mem.  de  Brnnderib-urg,  tom.  ii.)  Au¬ 
gustus  II.  was  endowed  with  extraordinary  bodily  strength,  a  sound  understanding,  a  social  disposition, 
and  many  princely  accomplishments.  It  was  this  Augustus,  who,  in  a  fit  of  gallantry,  twisted  a  horse¬ 
shoe  in  the  presence  of  a  fine  woman,  in  order  to  give  liersome  idea  of  his  personal  powers ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  presented  to  her  a  purse  of  gold,  to  make  her  sensible  of  his  generosity.  Love  perhaps  never 
spoke  a  more  eloquent  language. 

VoL.  II.— C  c 
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vested  Philipsburg,  inthe  face  of  the  imperial  forces,  while  the  count  de 
Belleisle  made  himself  master  of  Traerbach.  The  duke  of  Berwick 
was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  in  visiting;  the  trenches  ;(1)  but  Philips- 
burg  was  taken,  nevertheless.  The  marquis  d’Asfeld,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  French  army,  as  the  eldest  lieutenant-general,  continued 
the  operations  of  the  siege  in  sight  of  prince  Eugene ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  that  experienced  general,  and  the  overflowings  of  the  Rhine,  the 
place  was  forced  to  surrender. 

The  French  and  their  allies  were  no  less  successful  in  Italy.  The  count 
de  Montemar  having  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  imperialists,  at  Bitonto 
in  Apulia,  the  Spaniards  afterward  carried  every  thing  before  them ;  and  in 
two  campaigns,  became  masters  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Meanwhile,  the  forces 
of  France  and  Piedmont  under  old  mareschal  Villars  and  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
took  Milan  and  other  important  places.  The  mareschal  de  Coigny,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  command  of  the  Frertch  army  on  the  death  of  Villars,  defeated 
the  imperialists  under  the  walls  of  Parma  after  an  obstinate  battle,  in 
which  count  de  Merci,  the  imperial  general,  was  killed.  The  imperialists 
were  again  worsted  at  Guastalla,  where  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg  was  slain. 
In  these  two  engagements  the  emperor  lost  above  ten  thousand  men. 

Discouraged  by  so  many  defeats,  his  imperial  majesty  signified  his  desire 
of  peace  ;  and  as  peace  was  the  sincere  and  constant  wish  of  cardinal  Fleury, 
a  treaty  for  that  end  was  soon  concluded.  By  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated, 
That  Stanislaus  should  renounce  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  in 
consideration  of  the  cession  of  the  dutchy  of  Lorrain,  which  he  should  enjoy 
during  life,  and  which,  after  his  death,  should  be  reunited  to  the  crown  of 
France ;  that  the  duke  of  Lorrain  should  have  Tuscany,  in  exchange  for  his 
hereditary  dominions,  and  that  Lewis  XV.  should  ensure  to  him  an  annual 
revenue  of  three  millions  five  hundred  thousand  livres,  till  the  death  of  the 
grand-duke,  John  Gaston,  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  Medicis;  that  the 
emperor  should  acknowledge  Don  Carlos  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  accept 
the  dutchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  as  an  indemnification  for  these  two  king¬ 
doms  ;  that  he  should  cede  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  had  some  old  pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  whole  dutchy  of  Milan,  the  Novarese,  the  Tortonese,  and  the 
fiefs  of  Langes.  And,  in  consideration  of  these  cessions,  the  king  of  France 
agreed  to  restore  all  his  conquests  in  Germany,  and  to  guarantee  the  prag¬ 
matic  sanction. (2) 

Scarce  was  this  peace  negotiated,  when  a  new  war  broke  out  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  in  which  the  emperor  found  himself  involved.  Pro¬ 
voked  at  the  ravages  of  the  Crirn  Tartars,  as  well  as  at  the  neglect  of  the 
Ottoman  porte  to  her  repeated  remonstrances  on  that  subject,  the  empress 
of  Russia  resolved  to  do  herself  justice.  She  accordingly  ordered  Lasci,  one 
of  her  generals,  to  attack  Azoph,  which  he  reduced  ;  while  the  count  de  Mu¬ 
nich,  entering  the  Crimea  with  another  army,  forced  the  lines  of  Prekop, 
made  himself  master  of  the  place  itself,  took  Baniesary,  and  laid  all  Tartary 
waste  with  fire  and  sword.  Next  campaign  Munich  entered  the  Ukraine, 
and  invested  Oczakow,  which  was  carried  by  assault,  though  defended  by  a 
garrison  of  three  thousand  janizaries  and  seven  thousand  Bosniacs..  A  bomb 
having  set  fire  to  the  powder  magazine,  it  immediately  blew  up  and  commu¬ 
nicated  its  contents  to  many  of  the  houses.  The  Russian  general  seized  this 


II)  The  mareschal  of  Berwick  is  justly  reputed  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  commanders.  No  gene¬ 
ral  ever  had  the  tonp  d’mil  quicker  or  more  accurate;  whether,  in  battle,  to  discover  the  blunders  of  an 
enemy,  and  make  tiiose  decisive  momenta  that  carry  victory  with  them ;  or,  in  a  campaign,  to  observe  and 
take  advantage  of  positions,  on  which  the  success  of  the  whole  depends.  His  character  in  private  life, 
though  no  less  worthy  of  admiration,  is  less  known.  “It  was  impossible,”  says  Montesquieu,  “to  behold 
him,  and  not  to  be  in  love  with  virtue,  so  evident  was  tranquillity  and  happiness  in  his  soul.  No  man  ever 
knew  better  how  to  avoid  excesses ;  or,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  to  keep  clear  of  the  snares  of  virtue. 
He  had  a  great  fund  of  religion,  and  was  fond  of  the  clergy,  but  could  not  bear  to  be  governed  by  them. 
No  man  ever  followed  more  strictly  those  precepts  of  the  Gospel  which  are  most  troublesome  to  men  of  the 
world ;  no  man,  in  a  word,  ever  practised  religion  so  much,  and  talked  of  it  so  little.  He  never  spoke  ill 
of  any  one,  nor  bestowed  any  praise  upon  those  whom  he  did  not  think  deserving  of  it.  In  the  works  of 
Plutarch  I  have  seen,  at  a  distance,  what  great  men  were ;  in  him  I  behold  at  a  nearer  view,  what  they 
are.” — Sketch  of  an  Historical  Panegyric- 
IfP)  Voltaire.  Tindal.  Smollett. 
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opportunity  to  storm  the  town ;  and  the  Turks,  unable  to  recover  themselves 
from  their  consternation,  or  to  fight  on  narrow  ramparts  contiguous  to  build¬ 
ings  all  in  flames,  tamely  suffered  themselves  to  be  cut  to  pieces. (1) 

The  rapid  successes  of  the  Russians  awakened  the  ambition  of  the  court 
of  Vienna,  which  was  bound  by  treaty  to  assist  that  of  Petersburg  against 
the  porte.  The  emperor  was  made  to  believe,  that  if  he  should  attack  the 
Turks,  on  the  side  of  Hungary,  while  the  Russians  continued  to  press  them 
on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Ottoman  empire  might  be  finally  sub¬ 
verted.  Prophecies  were  even  propagated,  that  the  period  fatal  to  the  cres¬ 
cent  was  at  last  arrived.  (2)  But  these  prophecies  and  the  emperor’s  am¬ 
bitious  hopes  proved  equally  illusory.  The  Turks  turned  their  principal 
force  towards  Hungary.  The  imperial  generals  were  repeatedly  defeated ; 
several  important  places  were  lost,  and  Belgrade  was  besieged ;  when  Charles 
VI.,  discouraged  by  his  misfortunes,  and  resolving  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  from 
which  he  reaped  nothing  but  disgrace,  had  recourse  to  the  mediation  of 
France.  M.  de  Villeneuve,  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  ac¬ 
cordingly  repaired  to  the  Turkish  camp  ;  and  the  empress  of  Russia,  though 
recently  victorious  at  Choczim,  afraid  of  being  deserted  by  her  ally,  and  left 
to  support  alone  the  whole  weight  of  the  war,  had  also  recourse  to  negotiation. 

In  consequence  of  this  pacific  disposition  in  the  Christian  allies,  the  Turks, 
so  lately  devoted  to  destruction,  obtained  an  advantageous  peace.  By  that 
treaty,  the  emperor  ceded  to  the  grand  seignior,  Belgrade,  Sabatz,  the  isle 
and  fortress  of  Orsova,  with  Servia,  and  Austrian  Wallachia  :  and  the  con¬ 
tracting  powers  agreed,  that  the  Danube  and  the  Saave  should,  in  future,  be 
the  boundaries  of  the  two  empires.  The  empress  of  Russia  was  left  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Azoph,  but  on  condition  that  its  fortifications  should  be  demo¬ 
lished;  and  the  ancient  limits  between  the  Russian  and  Turkish  empires 
were  re-established. 

Soon  after  this  peace  was  signed,  died  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  the  last 
prince  of  the  ancient  and  illustrious  house  of  Austria,  the  disputed  succession 
to  whose  hereditary  dominions  kindled  anew  the  flames  of  war  in  Europe. 
But  before  we  enter  upon  that  important  subject,  1  must  give  you,  my  dear 
Philip,  a  short  account  of  the  maritime  war  already  begun  between  Spain  and 
Great  Britain;  and  in  order  to  make  the  grounds  of  their  quarrel  distinctly 
understood,  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  our  view  of  the  progress  of  navi¬ 
gation,  commerce,  and  colonization. 


LETTER  XXVII. 

Progress  of  JVavigation,  Commerce,  and  Colonization,  from  the  Year  1660, 
to  the  Year  1739,  when  ^ain  and  Great  Britain  engaged  in  a  Maritime 
War,  occasioned  by  certain  commercial  Disputes — An  Account  (f  the  principal 
Events  in  that  War— The  taking  of  Porto  Bello,  the  Siege  of  Carthagena,  and 
the  Expedition  of  Commodore  Anson  to  the  South  Sea. 

We  have  seen,  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  English 
and  Dutch  in  possession  of  almost  the  whole  trade  of  the  universe.  But  the 
Dutch  commerce  received  a  severe  wound  from  the  English  navigation  act, 
passed  by  the  commonwealth  parliament,  in  1651 ;  and  the  subsequent  wars 
between  England  and  Holland,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  reduced  still 
lower  the  trade  of  the  United  Provinces.  Their  trade  to  the  East  Indies, 
however,  continued  to  flourish,  while  that  of  England  remained  in  a  languishing 
condition  till  after  the  revolution.  But  this  disadvantage  on  the  part  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  arnply  compensated  by  the  population,  culture,  and  extension  of 
her  colonies  in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  which  began  to  consume 
a  vast  quantity  of  European  goods ;  and  by  a  great  and  lucrative  trade  to 

(11  Mem.  de  Brandenburg,  tom.  ii. 

C  c  2 


(2)  Id.  ibid. 
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Spain,  Portugal,  and  Turkey.(l)  During  no  former  or  subsequent  period,  in 
a  word,  did  England  ever  make  such  rapid  progress  in  commerce  and  riches, 
as  during  that  inglorious  one,  which  followed  the  restoration,  and  terminated 
vyith  the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Stuart  ;(2)  though  she  found,  at  the  same 
time,  a  formidable  rival  in  France,  and  a  rival  whose  encroachments  were  not 
sufficiently  repressed  by  her  pusillanimous  and  pensioned  monarchs. 

The  great  Colbert,  who,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  introduced 
order  into  the  French  finances  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  I,ewis  XIV., 
who  encouraged  the  arts,  promoted  manufactures,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
created  the  French  navy ;  Colbert  established  an  East  India  company,  in 
1664.  This  company,  which  founded  its  principal  settlement  at  Pondicherry, 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  never  attained  to  any  high  degree  of  prosperity, 
notwithstanding  the  countenance  shown  it  by  government.  At  last,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  Law’s  Mississippi  scheme,  it  was  united  with  the  West  India 
company,  which  had  been  established  in  the  same  year  with  that  trading  to 
the  East,  and  was  also  in  a  languishing  condition.  A  separation  afterward 
took  place.  The  West  India  company  was  judiciously  abolished,  as  a  per¬ 
nicious  monopoly  ;(3)  and  the  French  trade  to  the  East  Indies  became,  for  a 
time,  of  some  importance,  while  that  to  the  West  Indies  flourished  greatly 
from  the  moment  it  was  made  free. 

But  France  is  chiefly  indebted  for  her  wealth  and  commerce  to  the  genius 
and  industry  of  her  numerous  inhabitants,  and  to  the  produce  of  an  extensive 
and  naturally  fertile  territory.  Her  wines,  her  brandies,  her  raisins,  her 
olives,  have  been  long  in  request,  and  by  her  ingenious  manufactures,  esta¬ 
blished  or  encouraged  by  Colbert,  her  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  her  tapestries, 
her  carpets,  her  silks,  her  velvets,  her  laces,  her  linens,  and  her  toys,  she  laid 
all  Europe,  and  indeed  the  whole  world,  under  contribution  for  half  a  century- 
Colbert  extended  his  attention  also  to  the  manufacture  of  wool ;  and  the 
French,  by  fabricating  lighter  cloths,  by  employing  more  taste  and  fancy  in 
the  colours,  and  by  the  superior  convenience  of  the  ports  of  Toulon  and 
Marseilles,  soon  acquired  the  almost  entire  possession  of  the  trade  of  Turkey, 
formerly  so  beneficial  to  England.  The  same  and  other  circumstances  have 
procured  them  a  great  share  in  the  trade  of  Spain  and  Portugal. (4) 

The  prosperity  of  the  French  manufactures,  however,  received  a  tempo¬ 
rary  check  from  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  in  1685.  The  perse¬ 
cuted  Protestants,  to  the  number  of  almost  a  million,  who  had  been  chiefly 
employed  in  these  manufactures,  took  refuge  in  England,  Holland,  and  other 
countries,  where  they  could  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  carry¬ 
ing  along  with  them  their  arts  and  ingenuity,  and  even  the  fruits  of  their 
industry,  to  a  very  great  amount,  in  gold  and  silver.  They  were  much  ca¬ 
ressed  in  England,  where  they  improved  or  introduced  the  manufacture  of 
hats,  of  silk,  and  of  linen.  The  importation  of  those  articles  from  France 
was  soon  prohibited,  as  inconsistent  with  national  interest;  the  culture  of 
flax  was  encouraged ;  raw  or  unmanufactured  silk  was  imported  from  Italy 
and  China;  beaver  skins  were  procured  from  Hudson’s  Bay,  where  settle¬ 
ments  had  been  established,  and  where  all  sorts  of  furs  were  found  in  the 
greatest  plenty,  and  of  the  most  excellent  quality.  Clock  and  watch-work 
was  executed  in  England,  with  the  utmost  elegance  and  exactness,  as  well 
as  all  other  kinds  of  machinery,  cutlery,  and  jewelry;  the  cotton  manufac¬ 
tory,  now  so  highly  perfected,  was  introduced ;  and  toys  of  every  species 
were  at  length  finished  with  so  much  taste  and  facility,  as  to  become  an  article 


(b  Knsland  sent  annually  tn  the  Levant  above  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  woollen  cloth. 

(2)  Da^nant  affirms,  that  the  shipping  of  England  was  more  than  doubled  during  these  lwenlyrf»ight 
years.  {Discourse  on  the  Public  Revenues^  part  ii.)  And  we  are  told  by  sir  Jo.siah  Child,  ihat,  in  1688 
there  were  on  the  ’Change,  more  men  worth  ten  thousand  pounds,  than  there  were,  in  1650,  woj  th  one 
thousand.  Brief  Observations,  Sec.  r  »  ,  ,  v 

(.1)  Exclusive  companies  may  sometimes  be  useful  to  nourish  an  infant  trade,  where  the  marhet  is 
under  the  doniinion  of  foreign  and  barbarous  princes ;  but  where  the  trade  between  different  parts  of  the 
diiminions  of  the  same  prince,  under  the  protection  of  his  laws,  and  carried  on  by  his  own  subjects  with 
pKids  wrought  in  his  own  kingdom,  such  companies  must  be  equally  absurd  in  their  nature,  and  ruinous 
in  their  consequences  to  commerce.  ^ 

(4)  Anderson’s  Hist,  of  Commerce^  vol.  ii. 
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of  exportation,  even  to  the  European  continent,  and  privately  to  France 
itself,  the  birthplace  of  fashion,  and  the  nursery  of  splendid  bagatelles. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  English  and  French  colonies  in  North  America 
enlarged  their  boundaries,  and  increased  in  wealth  and  population.  'I’he 
French  colony  of  Canada,  or  New  France,  was  augmented  by  the  settlement 
of  Louisiana,  and  a  line  of  communication  was  established,  before  the  middle 
of  the  present  century,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  that  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  English  colonies,  more  populous  and  cultivated,  ex¬ 
tended  along  the  seacoast,  from  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Fundy  to  the  river 
Altamaha,  on  the  frontiers  of  Florida.  New-England  furnished  masts  and 
yards  for  the  royal  navy,  as  well  as  timber  for  other  uses ;  New-York  and 
New-Jersey,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Nova  Belgia,  conquered  from 
the  Dutch  in  1664,  and  Pennsylvania,  settled  in  1681,  produced  abundant 
crops  of  corn,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles,  for  the  European  markets,  as 
well  as  for  the  supply  of  the  English  islands  in  the  West  Indies  ;  the  tobacco 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  was  become  a  staple  commodity,  in  high  request, 
and  a  great  source  of  revenue ;  and  the  two  Carolinas,  by  the  culture  of  rice 
and  indigo,  and  the  manufacture  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  so  necessary  to 
a  naval  and  commercial  people,  soon  became  of  vast  importance. 

But  the  most  beneficial  trade  of  both  nations  arose,  and  still  continues  to 
proceed,  from  their  colonies  in  the  West  India  islands.  The  rich  produce 
of  those  islands,  which  is  chiefly  intended  for  exportation,  and  all  carried  in 
the  ships  of  the  mother-countries,  affords  employment  to  a  great  number  of 
seamen ;  and  as  the  inhabitants,  who  do  not  so  much  as  make  their  own  wearing 
apparel,  or  the  common  implements  of  husbandry,  are  supplied  with  clothing 
of  all  kinds,  household  furniture,  tools,  toys,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  the 
table,  from  Europe,  the  intercourse  is  active,  and  productive  of  mutual  pros¬ 
perity  and  happiness.  The  islands  in  the  American  Archipelago,  in  a  word, 
are  the  prime  marts  for  French  and  English  manufactures,  and  furnish  the 
nations  to  which  they  belong,  in  their  sugars,  their  rums,  their  cotton,  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  other  articles,  with  a  more  valuable  exchange  than  that  of  gold. 

Nor  are  those  islands  destitute  of  the  preeious  metals,  though  now  less 
plenty  there  than  formerly.  An  inquiry  into  this  subject  will  lead  us  to 
many  curious  particulars  in  the  history  of  the  West  Indies,  and  prove,  at  the 
same  time,  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  maritime  war  between  England 
and  Spain,  which  broke  out  in  1739. 

After  the  failure  of  the  mines  of  Hispaniola,  which  Avere  never  rich,  and 
the  conquest  of  the  two  extensive  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  where  the 
precious  metals  were  found  in  the  greatest  profusion,  that  valuable  island 
was  entirely  neglected  by  the  Spaniards.  The  greater  part  of  its  once  flou¬ 
rishing  cities  were  deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  and  the  few  planters  that 
remained  sunk  into  the  most  enervating  indolence.  The  necessaries,  how¬ 
ever,  and  even  many  of  the  luxuries,  of  life  were  there  found  in  abundance. 
All  the  European  animals  had  multiplied  exceedingly,  but  especially  the 
horned  cattle,  which  were  become  in  a  manner  wild,  and  wandered  about  in 
large  droves,  without  any  regular  owner.  Allured  by  these  conveniences, 
certain  French  and  English  adventurers,  since  known  by  the  name  of  buc¬ 
caneers  or  freebooters,  had  taken  possession  of  the  small  island  of  Tortuga, 
as  early  as  the  year  1632,  and  found  little  difficulty,  under  such  favourable 
circumstances,  of  establishing  themselves  on  the  northern  coast  of  Hispaniola. 
They  at  first  subsisted  chiefly  by  the  hunting  of  wild  cattle.  Part  of  the 
beef  they  ate  fresh,  part  they  dried,  and  the  hides  they  sold  to  the  masters  of 
such  vessels  as  came  upon  the  coast,  and  who  furnished  them,  in  return, 
with  clothes,  liquors,  firearms,  powder,  and  shot.(I)  But  the  wild  cattle  at 

(1)  The  dress  of  the  buccaneers  consisted  of  a  shirt  dipped  in  the  blood  of  Ihe  animals  they  had  shin  :  a 
pairof  trowsers,  dirtier  than  the  shin  ;  a  hathern  girdle,  from  which  hung  a  short  sabre  and  some  Dutch 
knives ;  a  hat  without  any  rim,  except  a  dab  before,  in  order  to  enable  tiieni  to  pull  it  off,  shoes  made  of 
raw  liides,  but  no  stockings.  {Hist.  Oen.  des  Voyages.^  tom.  xv.  liv.  vii.)  These  barbarous  men,  ihe  out¬ 
casts  of  civil  society,  were  denominated  huccanetrsy  because  they  dried  with  smoke,  conformable  to  the 
custom  of  the  savages,  part  of  the  flesh  of  the  cattle  they  had  killed,  in  places  denominated  Wccansy  In 
the  language  of  the  natives.  Id.  ibid. 
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length  becoming  scarce,  the  buccaneers  were  under  the  necessity  of  turning 
their  industry  to  other  objects.  The  sober-minded  men  applied  themselves 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  which  abundantly  requited  their  toil,  while 
those  of  a  bold  and  restless  disposition  associated  themselves  with  pirates 
and  outlaws  of  all  nations,  and  formed  the  most  terrible  band  of  ravagers  that 
ever  infested  the  ocean.  To  these  ravagers,  however,  rendered  famous  by 
their  courage  and  their  crimes,  France  and  England  are  indebted,  in  some 
measure,  for  the  prosperity  of  their  settlements  in  the  West  Indies. 

Nothing  could  appear  less  formidable  than  the  first  armaments  of  the 
piratical  buccaneers,  who  took  the  name  of  brothers  of  the  coast.  Having 
formed  themselves,  like  the  hunters  of  wild  cattle,  into  small  societies,  they 
made  their  excursions  in  an  open  boat,  which  generally  contained  between 
twenty  and  thirty  men,  exposed  to  all  the  intemperature  of  the  climate ;  to 
the  burning  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  chilling  damps  of  the  night.  The  natu¬ 
ral  inconveniences,  connected  with  this  mode  of  life,  were  augmented  by 
those  arising  from  their  licentious  disposition. 

A  love  of  freedom,  which,  duly  regulated,  cannot  be  too  much  cherished, 
rendered  the  buccaneers  averse  to  all  those  restraints,  which  civilized  men 
usually  impose  on  each  other  for  their  common  happiness ;  and  as  the  autho¬ 
rity  which  they  had  conferred  on  their  captain  was  chiefly  confined  to  giving 
orders  in  battle,  they  lived  in  the  greatest  disorder.  Like  savages,  having 
no  apprehension  of  want,  nor  taking  any  care  to  guard  against  famine  by 
prudent  economy,  they  were  frequently  exposed  to  all  the  extremities  of 
hunger  and  thirst.  But  deriving,  even  from  their  distresses,  a  courage  supe¬ 
rior  to  every  danger,  the  sight  of  a  sail  transported  them  to  a  degree  of 
phrensy.  They  seldom  deliberated  on  the  mode  of  attack,  but  their  custom 
was  to  board  the  ships  as  soon  as  possible.  The  smallness  of  their  own  ves¬ 
sels,  and  their  dexterity  in  managing  them,  preserved  them  from  the  fire  of 
the  enemy.  They  presented  only  to  the  broadside  of  a  ship  their  slender 
prows,  filled  with  expert  marksmen,  who  fired  at  the  enemy’s  port-holes  with 
such  exactness,  as  to  confound  the  most  experienced  gunners.  And  when 
they  could  fix  their  grappling  tackle,  the  largest  trading  vessels  were  gene¬ 
rally  obliged  to  strike.  (1) 

Although  the  buccaneers,  when  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  attacked 
the  ships  of  every  nation,  those  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  Spain  were  more 
especially  marked  out  as  the  objects  of  their  piracy.  They  thought  that  the 
cruelties  which  the  Spaniards  had  exercised  on  the  natives  of  the  New 
World,  were  a  sufficient  apology  for  any  violence  that  could  be  committed 
against  them.  Accommodating  their  conscience  to  this  belief,  which,  per¬ 
haps,  unknown  to  themselves,  was  rather  dictated  by  the  richness  of  the 
Spanish  vessels  than  by  any  real  sense  of  religion  or  equity,  they  never  em¬ 
barked  in  an  expedition  without  publicly  praying  to  Heaven  for  its  success ; 
nor  did  they  ever  return  loaded  with  booty,  without  solemnly  returning 
thanks  to  God  for  their  good  fortune. (3) 

This  booty  was  originally  carried  to  the  island  of  Tortuga,  the  common 
rendezvous  of  the  buccaneers,  and  then  their  only  place  of  safety.  But 
afterward  the  French  went  to  some  of  the  ports  of  Hispaniola,  where  they 
had  established  themselves  in  defiance  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  English  to 
those  of  Jamaica,  Avhere  they  could  dispose  of  their  prizes  to  more  advantage, 
and  lay  out  theii'  money  more  agreeably,  either  in  business  or  pleasure. 


(])  Hist.  Gen.  des  Voyages.,  nbi  sup.  Hist,  Buccaneers^  part  i.  chap.  vi. 

(2)  Id.  ibid.  This  is  a  precious  picture  of  the  ineonsisiency  of  human  nature,  and  a  striking  proof 
now  little  connexion  there  frequently  is  betw’een  religion  and  morality  !  a  truth  which  is  farther  illustrated 
by  the  following  curious  anecdote.  “  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  disagreement,”  says  an  enlightened 
freebooter,  speaking  of  the  quarrels  between  tlie  French  and  English  buccaneers,  in  their  expedition  to 
liie  South  Sea,  “  was  the  iwpiety  of  the  English  ;  for  they  made  no  scruple,  when  they  got  info  a  church, 
to  cut  down  the  arras  of  a  crueijiz  with  their  sabres,  or  to  shoot  them  down  with  their  fusils  and  pistols, 
bruising  and  maiminrr  the  images  of  the  saints  in  the  same  manner !”  {Voy.  des  Flibust.  parKaveneau 
■de  Lussan.)  But  it  does  not  appear  that  those  devout  plunderers,  who  were  shocked  at  seeing  the  image 
of  a  saint  maimed,  were  more  tender  tlian  the  English  buccaneers,  of  the  persons  or  properties  of  their 
fellow-creatures.,  or  ever  attempted  to  restrain  their  vnpious  associates  from  any  act  of  injustice  or 
inhumanity. 
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Before  the  distribution  of  the  spoil,  each  adventurer  held  up  his  hand, 
and  protested  he  had  secreted  nothing  of  what  he  had  taken ;  and  if  any  one 
was  convicted  of  pejjury,  a  case  that  seldom  occurred,  he  was  punished  in  a 
manner  truly  exemplary,  and  worthy  the  imitation  of  better  men.  He  was 
expelled  the  community,  and  left,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered,  upon 
some  desert  island,  as  a  wretch  unworthy  to  live  in  society,  even  with  the 
destroyers  of  their  species ! 

After  providing  for  the  sick,  the  wounded,  the  maimed,  and  settling  their 
several  shares,  the  buccaneers  indulged  themselves  in  all  kinds  of  licentious¬ 
ness.  Their  debauches,  which  they  carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  were 
limited  only  by  the  want  that  such  prodigality  occasioned.  If  they  were 
asked,  what  satisfaction  they  could  find  in  dissipating  so  rapidly,  what  they 
had  earned  with  so  much  jeopardy,  they  made  this  very  ingenious  reply : — 
“  Exposed  as  we  are  to  a  variety  of  perils,  our  life  is  totally  different  from 
that  of  other  men.  Why  should  we,  who  are  alive  to-day,  and  run  the 
hazard  of  being  dead  to-morrow,  think  of  hoarding  ? — Studious  only  of  en¬ 
joying  the  present  hour,  we  never  think  of  that  which  is  to  come.”(l)  This 
has  ever  been  the  language  of  men  in  such  circumstances ;  the  desire  of 
dissipating  life,  not  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  existence,  seems  to 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  danger  of  losing  it. 

The  ships  that  sailed  from  Europe  to  America  seldom  tempted  the  avidity 
of  the  first  buccaneers,  as  the  merchandise  they  carried  could  not  readily 
have  been  sold  in  the  West  Indies  in  those  early  times.  But  they  eagerly 
watched  the  Spanish  vessels  on  their  return  to  Europe,  when  certain  they 
were  partly  laden  with  treasure.  They  commonly  followed  the  galleons  and 
flota,  employed  in  transporting  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
as  far  as  the  channel  of  Bahama  ;  and  if,  by  any  accident,  a  ship  was  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  fleet,  they  instantly  beset  her,  and  she  seldom  escaped  them. 
They  even  ventured  to  attack  several  ships  at  once ;  and  the  Spaniards,  who 
considered  them  as  demons,  and  trembled  at  their  approach,  commonly  sur¬ 
rendered,  if  they  came  to  close  quarters.  (2) 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  timidity  on  the  one  side,  and  temerity  on 
the  other,  occurs  in  the  history  of  Peter  Legrand,  a  native  of  Dieppe  in 
Normandy ;  who,  with  a  small  vessel,  carrying  no  more  than  twenty-eight 
men,  and  four  guns,  had  the  boldness  to  attack  the  vice-admiral  of  the  gal¬ 
leons.  Resolved  to  conquer  or  die,  and  having  exacted  an  oath  to  the  same 
purpose  from  his  creM',  he  ordered  the  carpenter  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  side  of 
his  own  vessel,  that  all  hope  of  escape  might  be  cut  off.  This  was  no  sooner 
done  than  he  boarded  the  Spanish  ship,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a 
pistol  in  the  other;  and,  bearing  down  all  resistance,  entered  the  great  cabin, 
attended  by  a  few  of  the  most  desperate  of  his  associates.  He  there  found 
the  admiral  surrounded  by  his  officers ;  presented  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  and 
ordered  him  to  surrender.  Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  the  buccaneers  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  gun-room,  and  seized  the  arms.  Struck  with  terror  and 
amazement,  the  Spaniards  demanded  quarter.(3)  Like  examples  are  nume¬ 
rous  in  the  history  of  the  buccaneers. 

The  Spaniards,  almost  reduced  to  despair,  by  finding  themselves  a  conti¬ 
nual  prey  to  those  ravagers,  diminished  the  number  of  their  ships,  and  the 
colonies  gave  up  their  connexions  with  each  other.  These  humiliating  pre¬ 
cautions,  however,  served  but  to  increase  the  boldness  of  the  buccaneers. 
They  had  hitherto  invaded  the  Spanish  settlements  only  to  procure  provisions  ; 
but  no  sooner  did  they  find  their  captures  decrease,  than  they  determined  to 
procure  by  land  that  wealth  which  the  sea  denied  them.  They  accordingly 
formed  themselves  into  larger  bodies,  and  plundered  many  of  the  richest  and 
strongest  towns  in  the  New  World.  Maracaybo,  Campeachy,  Vera  Cruz, 
Porto  Bello,  and  Carthagena,  on  this  side  of  the  continent,  severely  felt  the 
effects  of  their  fury;  and  Guaiaquil,  Panama,  and  many  other  places  on  the 
coasts  of  the  South  Sea,  were  not  more  fortunate  in  their  resistance,  or 


(1)  Hist.  Oen.  des  Voyages,  tom.  xv.  liv.  vii.  cli.  i. 
(3)  Hist.  Buccaneers,  part  i.  chap.  vii. 


(!2)  Id.  ibid. 
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treated  with  greater  lenity.(l)  In  a  word,  the  buccaneers,  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  set  of  men  that  ever  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  but  whose 
duration  was  transitory,  subjected  to  their  arms,  without  a  regular  system 
of  government,  without  laws,  without  any  permanent  subordination,  and 
even  without  revenue,  cities  and  castles  which  have  baffled  the  utmost  efforts 
of  national  force ;  and  if  conquest,  not  plunder,  had  been  their  object,  they 
might  have  made  themselves  masters  of  all  Spanish  America. 

Among  the  buccaneers  who  first  acquired  distinction  in  this  new  mode  of 
plundering,  was  Montbars,  a  gentleman  of  Languedoc.  Having  by  chance, 
in  his  infancy,  met  with  a  circumstantial  and  perhaps  exaggerated  account 
of  the  cruelties  practised  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  conquest  of  the  New  World, 
he  conceived  a  strong  antipathy  against  a  nation  that  had  committed  so  many 
enormities.  His  heated  imagination,  which  he  loved  to  indulge,  continually 
represented  to  him  innumerable  multitudes  of  innocent  people,  murdered  by 
a  brood  of  savage  monsters  nursed  in  the  mountains  of  Castile.  The  un- 
happy  victims,  whose  names  were  ever  present  to  his  memory,  seemed  to 
call  upon  him  for  vengeance :  he  longed  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  Spanish 
blood,  and  to  retaliate  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards,  on  the  same  shores 
where  they  had  been  perpetrated.  He  accordingly  embarked  on  board  a 
French  ship  bound  to  the  West  Indies,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  joined  the  buccaneers,  whose  natural  ferocity  he  inflamed.  Humanity 
in  him  became  the  source  of  the  most  unfeeling  barbarity.  The  Spaniards 
suffered  so  much  from  his  fury,  that  he  acquired  the  name  of  the  extermi- 
nator.{2) 

Michael  de  Basco  and  Francis  Lolonois  were  also  grreatly  renowned  for 
their  exploits,  both  by  sea  and  land.  Their  most  important,  though  not  their 
most  fortunate,  enterprise  was  that  of  the  gulf  of  Venezuela,  with  eight 
vessels,  and  six  hundred  and  sixty  associates.  This  gulf  runs  a  considerable 
way  up  into  the  country,  and  communicates  with  the  lake  of  Maracaybo,  hy 
a  narrow  strait.  That  strait  is  defended  by  a  castle  called  la,  Barra,  which 
the  bucca'neers  took,  and  nailed  up  the  cannon.  They  then  passed  the  bar, 
and  advanced  to  the  city  of  Maracaybo,  built  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
lake,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  leagues  from  its  mouth.  But,  to  their  inex¬ 
pressible  disappointment,  they  found  it  utterly  deserted  and  unfurnished  ;  the 
inhabitants,  apprized  of  their  danger,  having  removed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
lake  with  their  most  valuable  effects. 

If  the  buccaneers  had  not  spent  a  fortnight  in  riot  and  debauchery,  they 
would  have  found  at  Gibraltar,  a  town  near  the  extremity  of  the  lake,  every 
thing  which  the  people  of  Maracaybo  had  carried  off,  in  order  to  elude  their 
rapacity.  On  the  contrary,  by  their  imprudent  delay,  they  met  with  fortifi¬ 
cations  newl)'^  erected,  which  they  had  the  glory  of  reducing  at  the  expense 
■of  much  blood,  and  the  mortification  of  finding  another  empty  town.  Exas¬ 
perated  at  this  second  disappointment,  the  buccaneers  set  fire  to  Gibraltar; 
and  Maracaybo  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  it  not  been  ransomed. 
Besides  the  bribe  they  received  for  their  lenity,  they  took  with  them  the  bells, 
images,  and  all  the  ornamental  furniture  of  the  churches ;  intending,  as  they 
said,  to  build  a  chapel  in  the  island  of  Tortuga,  and  to  consecrate°that  part 
of  their  spoils  to  sacred  uses  !(3)  Like  other  plunderers  of  more  exalted 
character,  they  had  no  idea  of  the  absurdity  of  offering  to  Heaven  the  fruits 
of  robbery  and  murder,  procured  in  direct  violation  of  its  laws. 

But  of  all  the  buccaneers,  French  or  English,  none  was  so  uniformly  suc¬ 
cessful,  or  executed  so  many  great  and  daring  enterprises,  as  Henry  Morgan, 
a  native  of  the  principality  of  Wales.  While  De  Basco,  Lolonois,  and  their 
compamons  were  squandering  at  Tortuga  the  spoils  they  had  acquired  in 
the  gulf  of  Venezuela,  Morgan  sailed  from  Jamaica  to  attack  Porto  Bello; 
and  his  measures  were  so  well  concerted,  that,  soon  after  his  landing,  he  sur¬ 
prised  the  sentinels,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  town,  before  the  Spa- 
jiiards  could  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

(1)  Bwccflncer^,  part  i.  ii.  Hist.  Gen.des  ubi  sup. 

(2)  llisU  Gen.  dcs  Voyages^  tom.  xv.  liv.  vii.  ch.  i.  (3)  Hist.  Buccanetre  pail  U.  Chao.  1. 
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In  hopes  of  reducing,  with  the  same  facility,  the  citadel  or  chief  castle,  into 
which  the  citizens  had  conveyed  their  most  valuable  property,  and  all  the 
plate  belonging  to  the  churches,  Morgan  bethought  himself  of  an  expedient 
that  discovers  his  knowledge  of  national  characters  as  well  as  of  human 
nature  in  general.  He  compelled  the  priests,  nuns,  and  other  women,  whom 
he  had  made  prisoners,  to  plant  the  scaling  ladders  against  the  walls  of  the 
fortress,  from  a  persuasion  that  the  gallantry  and  superstition  of  the  Spaniards 
would  not  suffer  them  to  fire  on  the  objects  of  their  love  and  veneration. 
But  he  found  himself  deceived  in  this  flattering  conjecture.  The  Spanish 
governor,  who  was  a  resolute  soldier,  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  destroy 
every  one  that  approached  the  works.  Morgan  and  his  English  associates, 
however,  carried  the  place  by  storm,  in  spite  of  all  opposition;  and  found  in 
it,  besides  a  vast  quantity  of  rich  merchandise,  bullion  and  specie  equivalent 
to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.(l) 

With  this  booty  Morgan  and  his  crew  returned  to  Jamaica,  where  he  imme¬ 
diately  planned  a  new  enterprise.  Understanding  that  De  Basco  and  Lolo- 
nois  had  been  disappointed  in  the  promised  plunder  of  Maracaybo,  by  their 
imprudent  delay,  he  resolved,  from  emulation  no  less  than  avidity,  to  sur¬ 
prise  that  place.  With  this  view,  he  collected  fifteen  vessels,  carrying  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  men.  These  ravagers  entered  the  gulf  of  Venezuela  un¬ 
observed,  silenced  the  fort  that  defends  the  passage  to  the  lake  of  Maracaybo, 
and  found  the  town,  as  formerly,  totally  deserted.  But  they  were  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  discover  the  chief  citizens,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  wealth,  in 
the  neighbouring  woods.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  this  booty,  Morgan 
proceeded  to  Gibraltar,  which  he  found  in  the  same  desolate  condition;  and 
while  he  was  attempting,  by  the  most  horrid  cruelties,  to  extort  from  such 
of  the  inhabitants  as  had  been  seized,  a  discovery  of  their  hidden  treasures, 
he  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  three  Spanish  men  of  war  at  the  entrance 
of  the  lake. 

At  this  intelligence,  which  was  confirmed  by  a  boat  despatched  to  recon¬ 
noitre  the  enemy,  the  heart  of  the  bravest  buccaneer  sunk  within  him.  But 
altliough  Morgan  considered  his  condition  as  desperate,  his  presence  of  mind 
did  not  forsake  him.  Concealing  his  apprehensions,  he  sent  a  letter  to  Don 
Alonzo  del  Campo,  the  Spanish  admiral,  boldly  demanding  a  ransom  for  the 
city  of  Maracaybo.  The  admiral’s  answer  was  resolute,  and  excluded  all 
hope  of  working  upon  his  fears.  “  I  am  come,”  said  he,  “  to  dispute  your 
passage  out  of  the  lake:  and  I  have  the  means  of  doing  it.  Nevertheless, 
if  you  will  submit  to  surrender,  with  humility,  all  the  booty  and  prisoners 
you  have  taken,  I  will  suffer  you  to  pass,  and  permit  you  to  return  to  your 
own  country,  without  trouble  or  molestation.  But  if  you  reject  this  offer, 
or  hesitate  to  comply,  1  will  order  boats  from  Caraccas,  in  whicli  1  will  em¬ 
bark  my  troops ;  and,  sailing  to  Maracaybo,  will  put  every  man  of  you  to  the 
sword.  This  is  my  final  determination.  Be  prudent,  therefore,  and  do  not 
abuse  my  bounty  by  an  ungrateful  return. (2)  I  have  with  me,”  added  he, 
“  very  good  troops,  who  desire  nothing  more  ardently  than  to  revenge  on  you 
and  your  people,  all  the  cruelties  and  depredations  which  you  have  com¬ 
mitted  upon  the  Spanish  nation  in  America.” 

The  moment  Morgan  received  this  letter,  he  called  together  his  followers  ; 
and,  after  acquainting  them  with  its  contents,  desired  them  to  deliberate, 
whether  they  would  give  up  all  their  plunder,  in  order  to  secure  their  liberty, 
or  fight  for  it  I — They  unanimously  answered,  that  they  would  rather  lose 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  than  resign  a  booty  which  had  been  purchased 
with  so  much  peril.  Morgan,  however,  sensible  of  his  dangerous  situation, 
endeavoured  to  compromise  the  matter,  but  in  vain.  The  Spanish  admiral 
continued  to  insist  on  his  first  conditions.  When  Morgan  was  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  inflexibility,  he  coolly  replied :  “If  Don  Alonzo  will  not 


(1)  Hist.  Bueeaveers,  part  ii.  chap.  vi. 

(2)  “  Dated  on  hoard  ihe  royal  ship,  named  the  Magdalen,  lyins!  at  anchor  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake 
of  Maracaybo,  tllia  24th  of  April,  1669.  Don  Alonzo  del  Campo."  Foy.dcs  FUbast.  Hist.  Buccaneers, 
partii.  ch.  viL 
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allow  rae  to  pass,  I  will  find  means  to  pass  without  his  permission.”  He 
accordingly  made  a  division  of  the  spoil,  that  each  man  might  have  his  own 
property  to  defend;  and  having  filled  a  vessel,  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
enemy,  with  preparations  of  gunpowder  and  other  combustible  materials,  he 
gallantly  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  lake ;  burned  two  of  the  Spanish 
ships,  took  one,  and  by  making  a  feint  of  disembarking  men,  in  order  to 
attack  the  fort  by  land,  he  diverted  the  attention  of  the  garrison  to  that 
side,  while  he  passed  the  bar  with  his  whole  fleet,  on  the  other,  without  re¬ 
ceiving  any  damage.(l) 

The  success  of  Morgan,  like  that  of  all  ambitious  leaders,  served  only  to 
stimulate  him  to  yet  greater  undertakings.  Having  disposed  of  his  booty  at 
Port  Royal  in  Jamaica,  he  again  put  to  sea  with  a  larger  fleet,  and  a  more  nu¬ 
merous  body  of  adventurers ;  and  after  reducing  the  island  of  St.  Catharine, 
where  he  procured  a  supply  of  naval  and  military  stores,  he  steered  for  the 
river  Chagre,  the  only  channel  that  could  conduct  him  to  Panama,  the  grand 
object  of  his  armament.  At  the  mouth  of  tliis  river  stood  a  strong  castle, 
built  upon  a  rock,  and  defended  by  a  good  garrison,  which  threatened  to  baffle 
all  the  efforts  of  the  buccaneers ;  when  an  arrow,  shot  from  the  bow  of  an 
Indian,  lodged  in  the  eye  of  one  of  those  resolute  men.  With  wonderful 
firmness  and  presence  of  mind,  he  pulled  the  arrow  from  the  wound ;  and 
wrapping  one  of  its  ends  in  tow,  put  it  into  his  musket,  which  was  already 
loaded,  and  discharged  it  into  the  fort,  where  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were 
of  straw,  and  the  sides  of  wood,  conformable  to  the  custom  of  building  in 
that  country.  The  burning  arrow  fell  on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  houses  which 
immediately  took  fire ;  a  circumstance  which  threw  the  Spaniards  into  the 
utmost  consternation,  as  they  were  afraid,  every  moment,  of  perishing  by  the 
rapid  approach  of  the  flames,  or  the  blowing  up  of  the  powder  magazine. 
After  the  death  of  the  governor,  who  bravely  perished  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  at  the  head  of  a  few  determined  men,  the  place  surrendered  to  the 
assailants. (2) 

This  chief  obstacle  being  removed,  Morgan  and  his  associates,  leaving  the 
larger  vessels  under  a  guard,  sailed  up  the  Chagre  in  boats  to  Cruces,  and 
thence  proceeded  by  land  to  Panama.  On  the  savannah,  a  spacious  plain 
before  the  city,  the  Spaniards  made  several  attempts  to  repulse  the  ferocious 
invaders,  but  without  effect :  the  buccaneers  gained  a  decided  superiority  in 
every  encounter.  Foreseeing  the  overthrow  of  their  military  protectors,  the 
unarmed  inhabitants  sought  refuge  in  the  woods  ;  so  that  Morgan  took  quiet 
possession  of  Panama,  and  deliberately  pillaged  it  for  some  days. (3) 

But  Morgan  met  at  Panama  with  what  he  valued  no  less  than  his  rich  booty. 
A  fair  captive  inflamed  his  savage  heart  with  love ;  and,  finding  all  his  soli¬ 
citations  ineffectual,  as  neither  his  person  nor  character  was  calculated  to 
inspire  the  object  of  his  passion  with  favourable  sentiments  towards  him,  he 
resolved  to  second  his  assiduities  with  a  seasonable  mixture  of  force.  “  Stop, 
ruffian  !”  cried  she,  as  she  wildly  sprung  from  his  arms  ; — “  stop !  thinkest 
thou  that  thou  canst  ravish  from  me  mine  honour,  as  thou  hast  wrested  from 
me  my  fortune  and  my  liberty  1  No  !  be  assured,  that  my  soul  shall  sooner  be 
separated  from  this  body — and  she  drew  a  poniard  from  her  bosom,  which 
she  would  have  plunged  into  his  heart,  if  he  had  not  avoided  the  blow.(4) 

Enraged  at  such  a  return  to  his  fondness,  Morgan  threw  this  virtuous  beauty 
into  a  loathsome  dungeon,  and  endeavoured  to  break  her  spirit  by  severities. 
But  his  followers  becoming  clamorous,  at  being  kept  so  long  in  a  state  of 


{,\)  Toy.  des  Flibufst.  Hist,  part  ii.  cli.  vii.  (2)  XTlloa's  Voyage^  vo\,\.  (3)  Id.  ibid. 

(‘I)  The  Spanish  ladies,  however,  as  we  learn  tVoin  the  freebooter  Raveneau  de  Lussan,  were  not  all 
possessed  of  the  same  inflexible  virtue.  The  buccaneers  had  been  represented  to  them  as  devils,  as  can¬ 
nibals,  and  beings  who  were  destitute  even  of  the  human  form.  They  accordingly  trembled  at  the  very 
name  of  those  plunderers.  But,  on  a  nearer  approach,  they  found  them  to  be  men,  and  some  of  them 
handsome  fellows.  And  in  this,  as  in  all  cases,  where  they  have  been  abused  by  false  representations  of 
our  sex,  the  women  flew  to  the  opposite  extreme,  as  soon  as  they  were  undeceived ;  and  clasped  in  their 
amorous  arms  the  murderers  of  their  husbands  and  brothers.  Charmed  with  the  ardour  of  a  band  of  ad¬ 
venturers,  whose  every  passion  was  in  excess,  they  did  not  part,  without  tears  of  ^ony,  from  the  warm 
embrace  of  their  piratical  paramours,  to  return  into  the  cool  paths  of  comiuon  life.  Voy.  des  FlibusU 
chap.  iv.  V. 
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inactivity  by  a  caprice  which  they  could  not  comprehend,  he  was  obliged  to 
listen  to  their  importunities,  and  give  up  his  amorous  pursuit.(l)  As  a  prelude 
to  their  return,  the  booty  was  divided ;  and  Morgan’s  own  share  in  the  pillage 
of  this  expedition,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  He  carried  all  his  wealth  to  Jamaica,  and  never  afterward  engaged 
in  any  piratical  enterprise. (2) 

The  defection  of  Morgan,  and  several  other  principal  leaders,  who  sought 
and  found  an  asylum  in  the  bosom  of  that  civil  society,  whose  laws  they  had 
so  atrociously  violated,  together  with  the  total  separation  of  the  English  and 
French  buccaneers,  in  consequence  of  the  war  between  the  two  nations,  which 
followed  the  revolution  in  1688,  broke  the  force  of  those  powerful  plunderers. 
The  king  of  Spain  being  then  in  alliance  with  England,  she  repressed  the 
piracies  of  her  subjects  in  the  West  Indies.  The  French  buccaneers  con¬ 
tinued  their  depredations,  and  with  no  small  success,  till  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick  in  1697 ;  when  all  differences  between  France  and  Spain  having  been 
■adjusted,  a  stop  was  every  where  put  to  hostilities,  and  not  only  the  associa¬ 
tion,  but  the  very  name  of  this  extraordinary  set  of  men  soon  became  extinct. 
They  were  insensibly  lost  among  the  other  European  inhabitants  of  the  West 
Indies. 

Before  this  period,  however,  the  French  colony  in  Hispaniola  had  arrived  at 
a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity ;  and  Jamaica,  into  which  the  spoils  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  were  more  abundantly  poured,  was  already  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  buccaneers  found  at  Port  Royal  better  reception  and  greater 
•security  than  any  where  else.  They  could  there  land  their  booty  with  the 
utmost  facility,  and  spend  in  a  variety  of  pleasures  the  wealth  arising  from 
their  piracy  ;  and  as  prodigality  and  debauchery  soon  reduced  them  again  to 
indigence,  that  grand  incitement  to  their  sanguinary  industry  made  them 
eagerly  hasten  to  commit  fresh  depredations.  Hence  the  settlement  reaped 
the  benefit  of  their  perpetual  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  was  enriched  by 
their  rapacity  as  well  as  their  profusion ;  by  the  vices  which  led  to  their  want, 
and  their  abundance. 

The  wealth,  which  flowed  into  Jamaica  through  that  channel,  gave  great 
activity  to  every  branch  of  culture  ;  and,  after  the  piracies  of  the  buccaneers 
were  suppressed,  it  proved  a  new  source  of  riches,  by  enabling  the  inhabitants 
■to  open  a  clandestine  trade  to  the  Spanish  settlements,  whence  it  had  its 
origin.  This  illicit  and  lucrative  commerce  was  rendered  mere  facile  and 
■secure,  by  the  assiento,  or  contract  for  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  with 
negroes,  which  England  obtained  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  In  consequence 
of  that  contract,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  British  factories 
were  established  at  Carthagena,  Panama,  Vera  Cruz,’ Buenos  Ayres,  and  other 
important  places  in  South  America,  and  the  isthmus  of  Mexico.  The  veil 
with  which  Spain  had  hitherto  covered  the  state  and  transactions  of  her  colo¬ 
nies,  occasionally  lifted  by  the  buccaneers,  was  now  entirely  removed.  The 
agents  of  a  rival  ivation,  residing  in  her  towns  of  most  extensive  trade  and 
ports  of  chief  resort,  had  the  best  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  interior  condition  of  her  American  empire  ;  of  observing  its  wants,  and 
knowing  what  commodities  might  be  imported  into  it  with  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tage.  The  merchants  of  Jamaica,  and  other  English  colonies  that  traded  to 
the  Spanish  main,  were  accordingly  enabled,  by  means  of  information  so 
authentic  and  expeditious,  to  assort  and  proportion  their  cargoes  with  such 
exactness  to  the  demands  of  the  market,  that  the  contraband  commerce  was 
carried  on  to  a  vast  amount,  and  with  incredible  profit.(3) 

In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  trade,  which,  together  with  that  carried  on 
by  the  British  South  Sea  company,  had  almost  ruined  the  rich  commerce  of 
the  galleons,  formerly  the  pride  of  Spain,  and  the  envy  of  other  nations, 
ships  of  force,  under  the  name  of  guarda-costas,  were  stationed  upon  the 
coasts  of  those  provinces  to  which  interlopers  most  frequently  resorted. 


(1)  Hint.  Buccaneers^  part  iii.  chap.  v.  vi. 

(2;  Al'ier  Morgan  settled  in  Jamaica,  he  was  knighted  by  that  prince  of  pleasure  and  whim,  Charles  U. 
13}  Anderson’s  Hist,  of  Commerce^  vol.  ii.  Robertson’s  Hist,  of  Jimerica.^  bookvih. 
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Such  a  precaution  was  certainly  prudent,  but  it  ought  to  have  been  put  in 
execution  with  equity.  If  the  ships  commissioned  to  prevent  that  illicit 
traffic  had  only  seized  upon  the  vessels  really  concerned  in  it,  neither  the 
commanders  nor  the  government  that  appointed  them  could  justly  have 
incurred  any  blame;  but  the  abuses  inseparable  from  violent  measures,  the 
eagerness  of  gain,  and  perhaps  a  spirit  of  revenge,  incited  the  Spanish  officers 
to  stop,  under  various  pretences,  many  vessels  that  had  a  legal  destination, 
and  even  to  treat  the  seamen  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 

England,  whose  power  and  glory  is  founded  on  commerce,  and  who  could 
not  patiently  suffer  any  restraint  upon  a  branch  of  trade  which  custom  had 
made  her  consider  as  lawful,  was  highly  incensed,  when  she  understood  that 
those  restraints  were  converted  into  hostilities,  and  carried  to  an  excess  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  laws  of  nations.  The  body  of  the  people  loudly  called 
for  vengeance,  and  the  leading  members  in  both  houses  of  parliament  directed 
all  the  thunder  of  their  eloquence  against  the  minister,  who  could  tamely  see 
his  country  exposed  to  such  indignities.  But  sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  still 
governed  the  councils  of  Great  Britain,  and  who  had  an  equal  contempt  for 
party  rage  and  popular  opinion,  paid  little  regard  to  these  violent  invectives 
or  seditious  clamours.  Strongly  convinced  of  the  importance  of  peace  to  a 
trading  nation,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain,  by  negotiation,  satisfaction  from  the 
court  of  Madrid.  The  preliminaries  of  a  convention  were  accordingly  signed 
at  Pardo,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1739.  And  although  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  were  neither  so  honourable  nor  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  as  might 
have  been  wished,  they  were  the  best  that  could  possibly  be  obtained,  without 
involving  the  kingdom  in  a  war  with  Spain,  and  eventually  with  France,  as 
was  foreseen  by  that  minister. 

The  chief  article  of  the  convention  provided.  That  the  king  of  Spain 
should  pay  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  the  sum  of  ninety-five  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  by  way  of  indemnification  for  their  losses,  in  consequence 
of  the  seizures  made  by  the  guarda-costas.  This  was,  in  effect,  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  injustice  of  those  seizures ;  but  as  no  provision  was  made  against 
future  violences,  the  grand  question,  “  Whether  British  vessels,  navigating  the 
American  seas,  should  be  any  where,  or  under  any  circumstances,  subject  to 
SEARCH  1”  being  left  to  be  discussed  by  a  congress,  the  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  supposed  to  be  betrayed,  and  the  whole  nation  was  thrown  into  a 
ferment.  Petitions  against  the  convention  were  sent  from  all  the  principal 
trading  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  universal  outcry  was  “a  free  sea  or  a 
war!”  Walpole  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  resigning,  or  of  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  voice  of  the  multitude :  and  the  king  of  Spain,  by  neglecting  to 
pay  the  stipulated  sum  at  the  appointed  day,  furnished  him  with  a  decent  pre¬ 
text  for  declaring  war,  without  abandoning  his  pacific  principles.  On  the 
contrary,  he  affirmed  that  the  convention-treaty  would  have  been  attended 
with  all  the  advantages  that  could  be  procured  by  the  most  successful  war  ;(1) 
and  that  future  ages  would  do  justice  to  the  councils  that  produced  it. 

Cut  although  the  pacific  disposition  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  essential  interests  of  his  country,  made  him  averse  to  war, 
he  no  sooner  resolved  upon  hostilities  than  the  vigour  of  his  measures  was  as 
conspicuous  as  his  former  moderation.  A  powerful  fleet,  under  admiral  Had¬ 
dock,  was  sent  to  cruise  off  the  coast  of  Spain ;  and  admiral  Vernon,  an 
officer  who  stood  high  in  the  public  favour,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  squadron  in  the  West  Indies.  This  gentleman  had  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  in  the  house  of  commons,  by  loudly  condemning  all  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  minister,  and  bluntly  speaking  his  sentiments  on  every  occasion. 

(Ij  It  would  at  least  liave  been  productive  of  more  advantages  than  the  war  that  ensued.  And  if  it 
should  he  said,  ihat  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  the  subsequent  misfortunes,  which  arose  from  a  variety 
of  csmses,  it  may  at  leasi  bn  add 'd  iu  reply,  that  the  interests  of  a  few  mercliaiiis  concerned  in  a  contra¬ 
band  trade,  however  lucraiive,  was  rmt  a  sufficient  f»bject  to  euiiase  two  great  nations  in  a  war,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  which  must  be  doubtful,  and  which,  it  was  evident,  must  be  prosecuted  at  a  vast  expense  of  blood 
and  treasure.  It  was  the  unsubmitiiug  pride  of  the  two  nations  that  involved  them  in  hostilities:  and 
that  pride,  mi  the  part  of  Em.'land,  was  inflamed  by  a  .«et  of  ambitious  men  in  both  houses  of  pariiament, 
who  assumed  to  themselves  tlie  deluding  name  of  patriots  ;  but  who,  since  lime  has  elucidated  their  cha¬ 
racters,  appear  to  have  been  only  a  desperate  faction,  struggling  for  the  emoluments  of  office. 
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In  a  debate  upon  the  Spanish  depredations,  he  declared  that  he  would  under¬ 
take  to  reduce  Porto  Bello  with  six  ships.  That  offer  was  echoed  from  the 
mouths  of  all  the  members  in  opposition,  and  reverberated  from  every  corner 
of  the  kingdom.  Vernon  became  the  idol  of  the  people :  and  the  minister,  in 
order  to  gain  their  confidence,  sent  him  to  fulfil  his  boast ;  not  perhaps  with¬ 
out  hopes  that  he  might  fail  in  the  attempt,  and  draw  disgrace  on  himself  and 
his  party. 

The  event,  however,  justified  the  admiral’s  assertion.  He  sailed  from 
Jamaica  with  no  more  than  six  ships,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  soldiers  on 
board.  Yet  such  was  the  dastardliness  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  romantic 
bravery  of  the  British  tars,  who  mounted  the  walls  of  the  fortifications  in  a 
manner  thought  impracticable,  that  Porto  Bello  was  taken  almost  without 
bloodshed.  Of  that  place  some  account  must  be  given. 

The  town  of  Porto  Bello  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  on  the  de¬ 
clivity  of  a  mountain  which  embraces  an  excellent  harbour.  This  harbour 
was  well  defended  by  forts,  all  which  were  taken  and  blown  up  by  admiral 
Vernon,  who  immediately  abandoned  his  conquest.  It  could  only  indeed  be 
of  importance  to  the  masters  of  Peru,  as  its  opulence  depended  entirely  upon 
its  situation;  and  even  that  opulence  could  only  induce  an  inconsiderable 
number  of  inhabitants  constantly  to  reside  on  a  spot,  so  unhealthy,  that  it 
has  been  denominated  the  grave  of  the  Spaniards.  But  during  the  annual 
fair,  which  lasted  forty  days,  Porto  Bello  was  a  theatre  of  the  richest  com¬ 
merce  that  was  ever  transacted  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Seated  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  isthmus  which  divides  the  two  seas,  thither  were  brought 
from  Panama,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  gold,  silver,  and  other  valuable  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Chili  and  Peru,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe  ; 
and  there  arrived  the  galleons  from  Old  Spain,  laden  with  every  article  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  accommodation,  and  luxury.  The  sickly  and  almost  deserted  town 
was  quickly  filled  with  people;  its  port  was  crowded  with  ships;  and  the 
neighbouring  fields  were  covered  with  droves  of  mules,  laden  with  the  precious 
metals.  Instead  of  silence  and  solitude,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  and  squares  but  bustling  multitudes,  bales  of  goods,  and  chests  of 
treasure.(l) 

But  that  rich  commerce,  as  well  as  the  contraband  trade,  has  since  been 
ruined  by  the  abolition  of  the  galleons,  and  by  substituting  in  their  place 
register  ships;  which,  sailing  round  Cape  Horn,  pass  immediately  to  the  ports  of 
Chili  and  Peru,  with  a  supply  of  European  goods,  and  return  to  Europe  with 
the  treasure  by  the  same  course.  In  consequence  of  this  new  regulation, 
which  took  place  in  1748,  the  trade  of  Panama  and  Porto  Bello  has  sunk 
almost  to  nothing ;  and  these  two  towns,  formerly  called  the  Iceys  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  North  and  South  Sea,  between  Spain  and  her  most  valu¬ 
able  colonies,  now  serve  only  as  a  passage  for  the  negroes  that  are  carried  to 
Pent,  and  some  other  inconsiderable  branches  of  decaying  traffic. (2) 

The  joy  of  the  English  nation  on  the  taking  of  Porto  Bello  was  excessive. 
The  two  houses  of  parliament  congratulated  his  majesty  on  the  success  of 
his  arms :  the  people  were  confirmed  in  their  opinion  of  Vernon ;  and  his 
good  fortune  induced  the  minister  to  continue  him  in  the  command  of  the 
British  fleet  in  the  West  Indies. 

This  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  however,  served  only  to 
render  the  popular  members  in  the  house  of  commons  more  clamorous.  They 
considered  it  as  a  partial  victory,  and  resolved  to  push  their  advantage :  they 
attempted  the  entire  removal  of  the  minister;  and  a  motion  was  even  made 
to  that  purpose.  Piqued  at  this  ungenerous  return,  as  he  considered  it,  to 
his  condescensions,  sir  Robert  Walpole  concluded  a  masterly  speech  (in  which 
he  refuted  every  charge  brought  against  him)  with  the  following  keen  ex¬ 
pressions,  that  strongly  mark  the  character  of  those  contentious  and  venal 
times,  “  Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “  have  talked  a  great  deal  of  patriotism ;  a 
venerable  virtue,  when  duly  practised !  But  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  of 


(1)  Ulloa^s  Voyage^  vol.  i. 


(2)  Robertson,  Hi»t.  Amtr.  book  viii^ 
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late  it  has  been  so  much  hackneyed,  that  it  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  dis¬ 
grace  :  the  very  idea  of  true  patriotism  is  lost,  and  the  term  has  been  pros¬ 
tituted  to  the  worst  of  purposes.  A  patriot !  why  patriots  spring  up  like 
mushrooms :  I  could  raise  fifty  of  them  within  the  four-and-twenty  hours.  I 
have  raised  many  of  them  m  a  night.  It  is  but  refusing  to  gratify  an  un¬ 
reasonable  or  an  insolent  demand,  and  up  starts  a  patriot. — I  have  long  heard 
of  this  patriotic  motion,”  added  he ;  “  and  let  gentlemen  contradict  me,  if  they 
can,  when  I  say  I  could  have  prevented  it.  By  what  means,  I  leave  the 
house  to  judge  I”!!! 

The  reduction  of  Porto  Bello  was  but  a  prelude  to  greater  enterprises. 
Nothing  less  was  resolved  upon  than  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  New  World.  With  this  view,  an  English  squadron  was 
despatched  to  the  South  Sea,  under  commodore  Anson,  in  order  to  ravage 
the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili ;  while  a  fleet  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line, 
commanded  by  sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  besides  frigates,  fireships,  bomb-ketches, 
storeships,  victuallers,  and  transports,  with  upwards  of  ten  thousand  land- 
forces  on  board,  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to  reinforce  admiral  Vernon, 
and  co-operate  with  Anson,  by  means  of  intelligence  to  be  conveyed  across 
the  isthmus  of  Darien.  The  land-forces  were  commanded  by  lord  Cathcart, 
a  nobleman  of  approved  honour,  as  well  as  experience  in  military  affairs ; 
and  the  ardour  of  both  soldiers  and  sailors  to  come  to  action  was  excessive. 
This  ardour  drew  from  lord  Cathcart  the  following  words,  in  a  letter  to  ad¬ 
miral  Vernon:  “  In  the  troops  I  bring  you  there  is  spirit,  there  is  goqd-wiU; 
which,  when  properly  conducted,  will  produce,  I  hope,  what  the  nation  ex¬ 
pect  from  us — will  make  us  the  glorious  instruments  of  finishing  the  war, 
with  all  the  advantages  to  the  public  that  its  happy  beginning  promises  ;  and 
with  this  distinguishing  circumstance,  that  those  happy  effects  have  been 
owing  to  a  perfect  harmony  between  the  sea  and  land-forces 

The  want  of  that  harmony  proved  the  ruin  of  the  armament.  As  lord 
Cathcart  unfortunately  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
command  of  the  land-forces  devolved  upon  brigadier-general  Wentworth,  an 
officer  without  experience,  resolution,  or  authority.  He  had  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Vernon  but  his  obstinacy,  and  as  great  a  contempt  for  the  sea,  as 
the  admiral  had  for  the  land-service.  These  two  ill-associated  commanders, 
whose  powers  were  discretionary,  after  being  reinforced  with  some  troops 
from  the  English  colonies  in  America,  determined  to  attack  Carthagena. 

The  city  of  Carthagena  is  seated  on  a  peninsula,  or  sandy  island,  which  is 
joined  to  the  continent  by  two  artificial  necks  of  land,  the  broadest  of  which 
is  not  above  seventy  yards  wide.  Its  fortifications  are  regular,  and  after  the 
modern  manner.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  stone,  and  the  streets  are  broad, 
straight,  and  well-paved.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  about  twenty-five  thousand 
inhabitants.  Nature  has  placed  at  a  little  distance  a  hill  of  a  middling  height, 
on  which  is  built  the  citadel  of  St.  Lazarus.  This  fort  commands  the  town, 
and,  in  some  measure,  the  harbour,  which  is  the  safest  in  the  American  do¬ 
minions  of  Spain,  and  one  of  the  best  any  where  known.  It  is  two  leagues 
in  extent,  and  has  a  safe  and  excellent  bottom.  (3)  At  the  time  the  trade  of 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  South  America  was  carried  on  by  the  galleons, 
those  ships  sailed  to  Carthagena  before  they  went  to  Porto  Bello,  and  visited 
it  again  on  their  return.  Its  trade  has  declined  since  their  abolition ;  but  the 
excellence  of  its  harbour,  and  its  vicinity  to  the  rich  provinces  of  Santa  F e, 
Popayan,  and  Choco,  must  ever  make  it  a  place  of  great  importance. 

In  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  the  English  commanders  to  attack  this 
opulent  and  strong  city,  a  descent  was  made  on  the  island  of  Tierra  Bomba, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Bocca 
Chica,  01  Little  Mouth,  from  its  narrowness,  and  which  was  fortified  in  a  sur¬ 
prising  manner  with  castles,  batteries,  booms,  chains,  cables,  and  ships  of 
war.  Several  of  the  smaller  castles  were  almost  instantly  reduced  by  sir 


(1)  Parliamentary  Debates^  1740. 
(3)  UUoa,  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 


(3)  Modem  Universal  Hist.  vol.  xv.  fol.  edit. 
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Chaloner  Og-le,  to  whom  that  service  was  committed ;  and  batteries  being 
erected  against  the  principal  fortifications,  the  Boradera  battery  and  fort  St. 
Joseph  were  successively  taken  by  storm.  A  breach  was  made  in  Castillo 
Grande,  and  the  British  troops,  supported  by  the  seamen,  advanced  to  the 
assault.  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  they  found  the  w'orks  abandoned.  The 
Spanish  ships,  which  lay  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  were  either  taken 
or  destroyed  ;  the  passage  was  opened ;  the  fleet  entered  without  farther  op¬ 
position,  and  the  troops  were  disembarked  witliin  a  mile  of  the  city. 

After  surmounting  so  many  difficulties  with  such  facility,  the  besiegers 
thought  that  little  remained  but  to  take  possession  of  Carthagena.  A  ship 
was  accordingly  sent  express  to  London  with  intelligence  to  that  effect ;  and 
public  rejoicings  were  held  at  Jamaica,  and  over  all  the  English  islands  in 
the  West  Indies.  But  the  animosities  which  broke  out  between  Vernon  and 
Wentworth  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  those  concerned  in  the  expedition.  Each  seemed  more  eager 
for  the  disgrace  of  his  rival  than  zealous  for  the  honour  of  his  country.  The 
admiral  was  always  putting  the  general  in  mind  of  the  necessity  of  cutting 
off  the  communication  between  the  town  and  the  country,  and  of  attacking 
the  citadel  of  St.  Lazarus,  by  which  it  was  defended.  Resolutions,  in  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  war,  were  taken  for  that  purpose,  but  nothing  was  done  in  consequence 
of  them.  A  shameful  inactivity,  which  might  partly  proceed  from  the  climate, 
seems  to  have  possessed  the  troops. (1) 

The  general,  by  way  of  recrimination,  threw  the  blame  of  the  delay  upon 
the  admiral,  in  not  landing  the  tents,  stores,  and  artillery.  And  it  must  be 
admitted  that  both  were  in  fault.  If  Wentworth  had  attacked  the  citadel 
before  the  enemy  had  recovered  from  the  panic  occasioned  by  the  redaction 
of  the  forts  that  defended  the  harbour,  the  English  would  certainly  have 
become  masters  of  the  place ;  whereas  the  inaction  of  the  land-forces,  besides 
the  diseases  to  which  it  exposed  them,  gave  the  Spaniards  time  to  recover 
their  spirits,  and  to  take  every  precaution  for  their  defence.  Nor  was  Ver¬ 
non  less  remiss  in  his  duty,  in  not  sending  his  ships  to  batter  and  bombard 
the  town  by  sea;  for  it  is  beyond  dispute,  notwithstanding  some  surmises  to 
the  contrary,  that  great  execution  might  have  been  done  by  such  a  mode  of 
attack.  The  largest  ships  could  have  lain  near  enough  to  have  damaged  the 
buildings  without  being  exposed  to  much  harm  ;  and  the  bombs  would  have 
been  attended  with  great  effect,  as  the  houses  in  that  country  are  chiefly  co¬ 
vered  with  shingles,  or  small  thin  boards,  instead  of  slate  or  tiles. 

During  these  disputes,  the  army  was  employed  in  erecting  batteries,  in 
order  to  make  a  breach  in  fort  St.  Lazarus.  But  the  heavy  cannon  not  being 
yet  arrived,  nor  the  batteries  near  completed,  the  chief  engineer  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  place  might  be  rendered  so  much  stronger  before  the 
batteries  could  be  opened,  as  to  over-balance  the  advantage  to  be  expected 
from  them.  This  absurd  opinion,  seconded  by  the  importunities  of  Vernon, 
determined  Wentworth  to  hazard  an  assault,  after  all  rational  prospect  of 
success  from  such  a  mode  of  attack  had  ceased,  until  a  breach  should  be  made 
in  the  walls.  So  firm,  however,  was  the  courage  of  the  British  troops,  that, 
if  other  instances  of  misconduct  had  not  accompanied  that  unsoldier-like  at¬ 
tempt,  there  is  reason  to  believe  Carthagena  would  have  been  taken.  The 
assault,  instead  of  being  made  in  the  night,  was  delayed  till  morning;  the 
soldiers  were  conducted,  by  mistake,  against  the  strongest  part  of  the  cita¬ 
del  ;  the  scaling  ladders  were  found  too  short ;  the  woolpacks  and  grenado- 
shells  were  left  in  the  rear ;  and  the  admiral  neglected  to  divert  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy  by  battering  the  town  by  sea,  or  even  making  use  of  his 

(l)  The  heat  is  excessive  and  contiimal  at  Carthagena  ;  and  tlie  torrents  of  water  that  are  incessantly 
pouring  down,  front  May  to  November,  have  this  singuiarity,  that  they  never  cool  the  air,  which  is  soni^ 
times  a  little  moderated  during  the  dry  season  by  tlie  north-east  winds.  Tiie  night  is  as  hot  as  the  day 
Hence,  the  inhabitants,  wasted  by  profuse  perspiration,  have  the  paie  andlivid  appearance  of  sick  persons; 
all  their  motions  are  languid  and  sluggish ;  their  speech  is  soft  and  slow,  and  their  words  are  generally 
broken  and  interrupted.  Every  thing  relative  to  them  indicates  a  rela.\ed  habit  of  body.  Vlloa,  y<m. 
lib.  i.  cap.  V.  j  t  r 
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bomb-ketc'hes.(l)  In  consequence  of  these  several  blunders,  and  others  con¬ 
nected  with  them,  the  brave  assailants  were  exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the 
fort,  and  partly  to  that  of  the  city,  without  the  least  power  of  defendingr  them¬ 
selves,  or  of  annoying  the  Spaniards.  A  mere  carnage  ensued  ;  and  although 
a  retreat  was  soon  judged  necessary,  colonel  Grant,  who  commanded  the 
grenadiers,  and  six  hundred  of  the  flower  of  the  English  army,  were  left 
dead  on  the  field. 

The  besiegers  -were  so  much  discouraged  by  this  unpropitious  and  ill- 
directed  effort,  that  they  gave  up  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  reduce  the  place. 
And  the  rainy  season  set  in  with  such  violence,  as  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  troops  to  live  on  shore.  They  were  therefore  re-embarked,  and  the 
enterprise  w'as  relinquished,  after  the  admiral  had  made  a  feeble  attempt  to 
bombard  the  town,  in  order  to  convince  the  general  of  its  impracticability; 
though  that  consequence  was  by  no  means  the  result  of  this  impertinent  ex¬ 
periment.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  affirmed,  that  the  continuance  of  such  a 
mode  of  attack,  properly  conducted,  would  have  reduced  the  city  to  heaps  of 
ruins;  that  a  floating  battery,  which  had  been  prepared,  did  not  lie  in  the 
proper  place  for  annoying  the  enemy;  that  the  water  was  there  indeed  too 
shallow,  to  admit  large  ships  near  enough  to  batter  the  town  with  any  pros¬ 
pect  of  success,  but  that  a  little  towards  the  left,  the  harbour  was  sufficiently 
9  deep,  and  that  four  or  five  ships  of  the  line  might  have  been  moored  within 
pistol-shot  of  the  walls. (2) 

After  the  re-embarkation  of  the  troops,  the  distempers  peculiar  to  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  season  began  to  rage  with  redoubled  fury.  Nothing  was  heard 
from  ship  to  ship,  but  complaints  and  execrations ;  the  groans  of  the  dying, 
and  the  service  for  the  dead !  Nothing  was  seen,  but  objects  of  wo  or 
images  of  dejection  ;  and  the  commanders,  who  had  agreed  in  nothing  else, 
were  unanimous  in  pleading  the  expediency  of  a  retreat  from  this  scene  of 
misery  and  disgrace.  The  fortifications  of  the  harbour  of  Carthagena  were 
accordingly  demolished,  and  the  English  fleet  sailed  for  Jamaica,  to  the 
astonishment  and  confusion  of  the  mother-country,  as  well  as  of  the  colonies. 
The  people  were  depressed  in  proportion  to  that  exuberant  joy  with  which 
they  had  been  elevated  ;  nor  was  any  thing  afterward  done  by  the  conduct¬ 
ors  of  this  unfortunate  enterprise,  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  British  arms. 
Though  Vernon  was  reinforced  with  several  ships  of  the  line,  and  Wentworth 
with  three  thousand  soldiers  from  England  ;  and,  although  they  successively 
threatened  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  and  Panama,  they  returned  home  without 
effecting  any  thing  of  consequence,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  near  twenty 
thousand  men. (3) 

The  expedition  under  Anson  was  not  more  fortunate  in  the  beginning; 
and,  but  for  accident,  it  would  have  terminated  in  equal  disgrace.  Being 
attacked  by  a  furious  storm  in  passing  Cape  Horn,  two  of  his  ships  were 
obliged  to  return  in  distress  ;  one  was  lost ;  another  was  so  much  damaged 
as  to  be  abandoned  soon  after;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  people  died  of  the 
sea-scurvy,  before  he  reached  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  which  had  been 
appointed  as  the  place  of  rendezvous.  In  this  delightful  abode  the  remainder 
of  his  crew  recovered  their  health  and  spirits ;  and  the  Centurion,  his  own 
ship,  being  still  in  pretty  good  repair,  he  soon  put  to  sea,  took  several  prizes 
off  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  plundered  the  town  of  Paita,  on  the  coast  of  Peru, 
where  he  found  a  booty  of  silver  to  the  amount  of  about  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  From  his  prisoners  he  learned,  that  notwithstanding  his 
reduced  force,  he  had  nothing  to  fear  in  those  latitudes;  as  Don  Joseph  Pi- 
zarro,  who  commanded  a  Spanish  squadron  destined  to  oppose  him,  had  been 
obliged  to  return  to  Rio  dc  la  Plata,  after  having  lost  two  ships  and  two 
thousand  men,  in  attempting  to  double  Cape  Horn. 

But  that  consolatory  intelligence  was  balanced  by  information  of  a  less 
agreeable  kind.  Anson  also  learned,  from  some  papers  found  on  board  his 


(1)  Vniv.  Hist,  ubi  sup.  Smollett’s  Hist.  F.ng.  vol.  xi. 
(3)  Smollett's  Hist.  Eng.  tol.  xi.  XJniv.  Hist,  ubi  sup. 


(3)  Uiiiv.  Hist.  to),  zv.  fol.  edit. 
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prizes,  that  the  English  expedition  against  Carthagena  had  miscarried.  This 
discouraging  news  made  him  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  attempting  to 
execute  that  part  of  his  instructions  which  regarded  an  attack  upon  Panama, 
in  consequence  of  a  supposed  co-operation  with  the  British  troops,  across 
the  isthmus  of  Darien.  He  therefore  bore  away  for  Acapulco,  in  hopes  of 
intercepting  the  Manilla  galleon,  which  he  understood  was  then  at  sea. 
Happily  for  the  Spaniards,  she  had  reached  that  port  before  his  arrival.  He 
endeavoured  to  intercept  her  in  her  return,  but  without  effect.  At  last,  find¬ 
ing  himself  destitute  of  every  necessaiy,  he  sailed  for  the  river  Canton,  in 
China,  where  he  arrived,  after  a  long  and  distressing  voyage.  Having  re¬ 
fitted  his  ship,  aifd  taken  in  a  supply  of  provisions,  he  again  launched  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  after  cruising  there  some  time,  he  fortunately  met 
with  and  took  the  annual  ship  from  Acapulco,  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  to 
Manilla,  in  the  island  of  Luconia,  laden  with  treasure,  to  the  amount  of 
about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  besides  other  valuable  com¬ 
modities. (1) 

Anson  went  a  second  time  to  Canton,  where  he  asserted  the  honour  of  the 
British  flag  in  a  very  spirited  manner,  and  returned  to  England  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  1744,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  heard  of 
his  disasters,  and  concluded  that  he  and  all  his  crew  were  lost.  The  Spanish 
treasure  were  carried  to  the  tower  with  much  parade ;  and  an  expedition, 
which,  all  things  considered,  ought  rather  to  have  been  deemed  unfortunate, 
was  magnified  beyond  measure.  Anson’s  perseverance,  however,  deserved 
praise,  and  the  success  of  a  single  ship  seemed  to  point  out  what  might  be 
performed  by  a  stout  squadron  on  the  coasts  of  the  South  Sea ;  but  the 
failure  of  the  formidable  enterprise  against  Carthagena  was  still  so  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  the  nation,  that  no  farther  attempt  was  made  during  the  war 
to  distress  the  Spanish  settlements  in  America. 

I  shall  here,  my  dear  Philip,  close  this  Letter ;  as  the  naval  transactions  in 
the  European  seas,  though  seemingly  connected  with  the  subject,  will  enter 
with  more  propriety  into  the  general  narration.  The  war,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  must  now  engage  our  attention. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 

The  general  View  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe,  from  the  Death  <f  the  Emperor 

Charles  VI.,  in  1740,  to  the  Treaty  of  Dresden,  in  1745,  and  the  Confirmation 

of  the  Treaty  of  Breslaw. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  the  last  prince  of  the  ancient  house 
of  Austria,  without  male  issue,  awakened  the  ambition  of  many  potentates, 
the  adjusting  of  whose  pretensions  threw  all  Europe  into  a  ferment.  By 
virtue  of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  blood,  the  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  whole  Austrian  dominions  belonged  to  the  archduchess  Maria 
Theresa,  the  late  emperor’s  eldest  daughter,  married  to  Francis  of  Lorrain, 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  The  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Silesia,  Austrian  Suabia,  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Stiria,  Carinthia. 
Carniola,  the  four  Forest  Towns,  Burgaw,  Brisgaw,  the  Low  Countries, 
Friuli,  Tirol,  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  the  dutchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza, 
formed  that  immense  inheritance. 

Almost  all  the  European  powers  had  guaranteed  the  pragmatic  sanction ; 
but,  as  prince  Eugene  judiciously  remarked,  “  a  hundred  thousand  men 
would  have  guaranteed  it  better  than  a  hundred  thousand  treaties !” 
Selfish  avidity  and  lawless  ambition  can  only  be  restrained  by  force.  Charles 
Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  on  the 

(1)  Anson's  Voyage,  by  Walter.  TIte  treasure  consisted  of  one  millioB  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  dollars  or  pesos,  with  uncoined  silver  equal  in  value  lo  forty  three  thou¬ 
sand  six  hundred  and  eleven  dollars. 

VoL.  II.— Dd 
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strength  of  an  article  in  the  will  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  brother  to 
Charles  V.  Augustus  HI.,  king  of  Poland,  and  elector  of  Saxony,  exhibited 
pretensions  to  the  whole  Austrian  succession,  in  virtue  of  the  rights  of  his 
wife,  eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor  .loseph,  elder  brother  of  Charles  VL 
The  Catholic  king  deduced  similar  pretensions  from  the  rights  of  the  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian  IL,  wife  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  from  whom  he 
was  descended  by  females ;  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  revived  an  obsolete 
claim  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan.  The  king  of  France  had  also  his  pretensions, 
and  to  the  whole  disputed  succession,  as  being  descended  in  a  right  line  from 
the  eldest  male  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria,  by  two  princesses,  married 
to  his  ancestors,  Lewis  XHI.  and  Lewis  XIV.  But,  conscious  that  such  a 
claim  would  excite  the  jealousy  of  all  Europe,  he  did  not  appear  as  a  com¬ 
petitor  ^  though  he  was  not  without  hopes  of  aggrandizing  himself,  and  of 
dismembering  the  Austrimi  dominions,  by  abetting  the  claims  of  another. 

In  the  mean  time,  Maria  Theresa  took  quiet  possession  of  that  vast  inhe¬ 
ritance,  which  was  secured  to  her  by  the  pragmatic  sanction.  She  received 
the  homage  of  the  states  of  Austria  at  Vienna ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia  swore  allegiance  to  her  by  their  deputies,  as  did  the  Italian 
provinces.  Possessed  of  a  popular  affability,  which  her  predecessors  had 
seldom  put  in  practice,  she  gained  the  hearts  of  her  subjects,  without  dimi¬ 
nishing  her  dignity.  But  above  all,  she  ingratiated  herself  Avith  the  Hunga¬ 
rians,  in  voluntarily  accepting  tlie  ancient  oath  of  their  sovereigns ;  by  which 
the  subjects,  should  their  privileges  be  invaded,  are  allowed  to  defend  them¬ 
selves,  Avithout  being  treated  as  rebels. 

As  the  ancestors  of  this  princess  had  ever  been  backward  in  complying 
with  such  engagements,  the  early  taking  of  that  prudent  step  Avas  attended 
with  Avonderful  popularity.  The  Hungarians,  Avho,  after  two  hundred  years 
spent  in  seditious  broils  and  civil  Avars,  still  bore  Avith  impatience  the  Aus¬ 
trian  yoke,  submitted  Avith  pleasure  to  the  government  of  Maria  Theresa, 
whom  they  almost  adored,  and  who  Avas  Avorthy  of  their  Avarmest  regard. 
Her  first  care,  after  conciliating  the  affections  of  her  people,  Avas  to  procure 
for  lier  husband  a  share  in  all  her  croAA'ns,  under  the  title  of  co-regent :  and 
she  flattered  herself,  that  the  consequence  thus  conferred  upon  the  grand- 
duke  Avould  soon  raise  him  to  the  imperial  throne.(l)  But  she  had  forgot 
that  she  Avas  destitute  of  money ;  that  a  number  of  pretenders,  for  the  Avhole 
or  a  part  of  the  Austrian  succession,  Avere  rising  up  against  her,  and  that  her 
troops,  though  far  from  inconsiderable,  Avere  dispersed  over  her  extensive 
dominions. 

The  first  alarm  was  given  by  a  formidable,  but  unexpected  pretender. 
Frederic  HI.,  king  of  Prussia,  had  lately  succeeded  his  father,  Frederic 
William,  a  Avise  and  politic  prince,  Avho  had,  by  rigid  economy,  amassed  a 
pi'odigious  treasure,  though  he  maintained,  for  his  own  security,  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  Avhich  he  prudently  left  his  son  to  employ.(2)  “If  Ave 
may  be  said  to  OAve  the  shade  of  the  oak,”  observes  the  royal  historian,  “  to 
the  acorn  from  Avhich  it  sprung,  in  like  manner  Ave  may  discern,  in  the  saga¬ 
cious  conduct  of  Frederic  William,  the  source  of  the  future  greatness  of  his 
successor.”(3) 

This  ambitious,  enlightened,  and  enterprising  monarch,  Avhose  character  I 
shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  develope  in  describing  his  heroic  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  in  tracing  his  extensive  plans  of  policy,  revived  certain  antiquated 
claims  of  his  family  to  four  dutchies  in  Silesia ;  and,  instead  of  having  re¬ 
course  to  unmeaning  manifestoes,  he  began  his  march  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thousand  choice  troop.s,  in  order  to  establish  his  right.  When  he  found  him¬ 
self  in  the  heart  of  that  rich  province,  and  in  possession  of  Breslaw  its 
capital,  he  showed  a  disposition  to  negotiate.  He  offered  to  supply  Maria 
Theresa,  then  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  queen  of  Hungary,  Avith 
money  and  troops ;  to  protect,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  rest  of  her 
dominions  in  Germany,  and  to  use  all  his  interest  to  place  her  husband  on 
the  imperial  throne,  provided  she  Avould  cede  to  him  the  LoAver  Silesia. 

fl;  \  oUaire.  Millet.  Mem.  de  Brandenburgs  tom.  ii.  (3)  Id.  ibid. 
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That  would  have  been  a  small  sacrifice  for  peace  and  security.  But  the 
queen  of  Hung-ary  was  sensible,  that,  by  yielding  to  the  claims  of  one  pre¬ 
tender,  she  should  only  encourage  those  of  others.  She  therefore  rejected, 
perhaps  too  hastily,  the  offers  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  sent  count  Neu- 
perg,  one  of  her  best  generals,  with  a  strong  body  of  troops  into  Silesia, 
in  order  to  expel  the  invaders.  The  two  armies,  nearly  equal  in  numbers, 
met  at  Molwitz,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Neiss,  and 
within  a  league  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  There  a  desperate  battle 
was  fought.  The  action  lasted  from  two  in  the  afternoon  till  six  in  the 
evening;  when  the  Austrians,  in  spite  of  the  most  vigorous  efforts,  were 
obliged  to  retire  under  the  cannon  of  Neiss,  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand 
men. 

This  victory,  which  was  followed,  though  not  immediately,  with  the 
reduction  of  Glatz  and  Neiss,  and  the  submission  of  the  whole  province  of 
Silesia,  was  acquired  solely  by  the  firmness  of  the  Prussian  infantry,  and 
their  celerity  in  firing,  in  consequence  of  a  new  exercise  taught  them  by 
their  young  king.  The  cavalry  were  totally  routed  by  the  superiority  of  the 
Austrians  in  horse ;  the  royal  baggage  was  pillaged,  and  the  king  "himself, 
in  danger  of  being  made  prisoner,  was  carried  off  the  field,  in  the  more 
early  part  of  the  engagement.  But  the  second  line  of  infantry  stood  im¬ 
moveable;  and  by  the  admirable  discipline  of  that  body  the  battle  was 
restored.(l) 

The  success  of  the  king  of  Prussia  astonished  all  Europe ;  and  the  refusal 
of  Maria  Theresa  to  comply  with  his  demands,  which  had  lately  been  digni¬ 
fied  with  the  name  of  greatness  of  soul,  was  now  branded  with  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  imprudent  obstinacy  and  hereditary  haughtiness : — so  apt  are  mankind 
to  judge  of  measures  by  events,  and  to  conhect  wisdom  with  good  fortune, 
and  folly  with  disaster! — But,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  when  a  more 
impartial  judgment  may  be  formed,  if  the  queen  of  Hungary’s  resolution  was 
again  to  be  taken,  it  would  be  difficult  for  political  sagacity  to  direct  her 
which  alternative  to  choose.  What  might  have  been  the  consequence  of 
her  compliance  with  the  king  of  Prussia’s  proposals,  it  is  impossible  to  say ; 
but  we  know  that  her  intrepidity  of  spirit  in  resolving,  at  all  hazards,  to 
preserve  undivided  the  Austrian  succession,  exalted  her  in  the  esteem  of 
her  most  natural  and  powerful  allies,  who  ultimately  secured  to  her  the 
greater  part  of  that  succession.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the 
successful  invasion  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  unforeseen  consequence  of 
her  refusal,  and  an  assurance  of  the  support  of  so  powerful  a  prince,  encou¬ 
raged  the  court  of  Versailles  in  the  ambitious  project  of  placing  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  on  the  imperial  throne.  The  rise  of  this  project  deserves  to  be 
traced. 

France  had  guaranteed  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Charles  VI.,  and  cardinal 
Fleury,  whose  love  of  peace  increased  with  his  declining  years,  was  desirous 
of  preserving  inviolate  the  engagements  of  his  master.  But  no  sooner  was 
it  known  at  Versailles  that  the  king  of  Prussia  had  invaded  Silesia,  than  the 
cardinal  found  himself  unable  to  withstand  the  ardour  for  war  in  the  French 
councils.  This  ardour  was  increased  by  the  battle  of  Molwitz,  and  the  failure 
of  the  English  in  their  attempt  upon  Spanish  America.  Assured  of  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Spain,  which  turned  a  wishful  eye  on  the  Italian  possessions 
of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  young  nobility  and  princes  of  the  blood,  eager 
for  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  arms,  represented  to  the 
king,  that  the  period  so  long  desired  was  now  arrived,  of  finally  breaking  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  exalting  that  of  Bourbon  on  its  ruins ; 
by  dismembering  the  dominion  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  placing  on  the  imperial 
throne,  Charles  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  a  stipendary  of  his  most  Christian 
majesty. 

The  moderation  and  natural  equity  of  Lewis  XV.  yielded  to  arguments  so 
flattering  to  his  pride ;  and  to  the  count,  afterward  mareschal  and  duke  de 
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Belleisle,  and  his  brother  the  chevalier,  the  chief  inspirers  of  these  violent 
councils,  was  committed  the  execution  of  that  ambitious  project.  They  pro¬ 
posed,  that  fifty  thousand  French  troops,  of  which  twenty  thousand  were  to 
be  cavalry,  should  pass  the  Rhine,  and  advance  towards  the  Danube,  before 
the  beginning  of  June ;  that  another  army,  of  about  forty  thousand  men, 
should  be  formed  on  the  side  of  Westphalia,  in  order  to  keep  in  awe  the 
electorate  of  Hanover ;  and  that  proper  application  should  be  made  to  the 
most  considerable  princes  of  the  empire,  corresponding  to  their  several  situa¬ 
tions,  inviting  them  to  concur  in  the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  to  share  in  its  spoils.  A  moment  was  not  lost  in  carrying  this  plan  into 
execution. 

Meanwhile,  the  count  de  Belleisle,  being  despatched  into  Germany,  m  the 
double  capacity  of  ambassador  and  general,  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  at  Nymphenburg.  By  this  treaty  the  king  of  France 
engaged  to  assist  that  prince  with  his  whole  force,  in  order  to  raise  him  to 
the  imperial  throne ;  and  the  elector,  on  his  part,  promised,  that,  after  his 
elevation,  he  would  never  attempt  to  recover  any  of  the  towns  or  provinces 
of  the  empire  which  the  French  should  have  conquered;  that  he  would, 
in  his  imperial  capacity,  renounce  the  barrier  treaty,  and  agree,  that  France 
might  retain  irrevocably  whatever  places  should  be  subdued  by  her  arms  in 
the  Austrian  Netherlands.  The  count  de  Belleisle  also  negotiated  a  treaty 
between  Lewis  XV.  and  Frederic  HI.  king  of  Prussia,  in  which  it  was  stipu¬ 
lated,  that  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  together  with  the  imperial  crown,  should 
possess  Bohemia,  Upper  Austria,  and  the  county  of  Tirol ;  that  Augustus  HI. 
king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,  should  be  gratified  with  Moravia  and 
Upper  Silesia ;  and  that  his  Prussian  majesty  should  retain  Lower  Silesia, 
with  the  town  of  Neiss  and  the'county  of  Glatz. 

These  treaties  were  no  sooner  concluded,  than  the  French  forces  were  put 
in  motion ;  and  Lewis  XV.  appointed  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  meant 
to  place  in  the  first  station  among  Christian  princes,  his  lieutenant-general, 
with  the  mareschals  Belleisle  and  Broglio  to  act  under  him.  He  at  the  same 
time  issued  a  declaration,  setting  forth,  that  the  troops  of  the  elector  of 
Hanover  being  in  a  threatening  posture,  he,  as  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  was  resolved,  without  prejudice  to  the  pragmatic  sanction,  to 
march  some  troops  towards  the  Rhine,  in  order  to  guard  the  approaching 
election  of  an  emperor,  and  to  be  ready  to  assist  those  princes  who  might 
call  upon  him  for  the  execution  of  his  engagements. 

The  fallacy  of  this  declaration  was  obvious  to  all  Europe ;  yet  it  did  not 
fail  of  its  intended  effect.  The  king  of  Great  Britain,  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  his  German  dominions,  and  finding,  after  a  tedious  and  fruitless  negotia¬ 
tion,  that  he  could  not  depend  upon  the  support  of  the  Dutch,  who  were 
timid  and  backward,  concluded  a  treaty  of  neutrality  for  Hanover;  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which,  not  only  the  troops  of  that  electorate,  but  the  auxiliary 
Danes  and  Hessians,  in  British  pay,  who  had  been  cornmanded  to  march  to 
the  assistance  of  Maria  Theresa,  were  ordered  to  remain  in  their  respective 
countries ;  and  the  embarkation  of  a  body  of  British  troops,  collected  for  the 
same  purpose,  was  countermanded.  A  subsidy  of  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  granted  by  the  British  parliament,  was  however  transmitted  to  the 
queen  of°  Hungary,  and  proved  a  very  seasonable  supply,  in  the  midst  of  her 
multiplied  necessities. (1) 

In  the  mean  time,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  being  joined  by  the  French  forces 
under  mareschal  Broglio,  surprised  the  imperial  city  of  Passau,  upon  the 
Danube ;  and  entering  Upper  Austria,  at  the  head  of  seventy  thousand  men, 
took  possession  of  Lintz,  the  capital  of  that  dutchy,  where  he  received  the 
homage  of  the  states.  From  Lintz,  several  detachments  of  his  troops  ad¬ 
vanced  within  a  few  leagues  of  Vienna ;  which,  being  badly  fortified,  could 
make,  it  was  generally  thought,  but  a  feeble  resistance  against  the  victorious 
enemy  *,  and  many  of  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  Germany,  and 
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with  military  operations,  considered  that  city  as  already  lost.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  took  the  alarm,  and  removed  to  places  of  greater  safety  their  most 
valuable  effects.  The  Danube  was  daily  seen  covered  with  boats,  and  for 
this  purpose,  great  part  of  the  suburbs  was  pulled  down ;  and  a  summons  was 
sent  to  Kevenhuller,  the  governor,  to  surrender  the  place. 

In  this  extremity  of  her  fortune,  the  archduchess,  committing  her  despe¬ 
rate  affairs  to  the  care  of  her  husband  and  her  brave  generals,  left  Vienna, 
and  retired  to  Presburg  in  Hungary;  where,  having  assembled  the  states  of 
that  kingdom,  she  appeared  before  them  with  her  eldest  son,  yet  an  infant,  in 
her  arms,  and  addressed  them  in  a  speech  to  the  following  purport.  “Aban¬ 
doned  by  my  friends,  persecuted  b}’  my  enemies,  and  attacked  by  my  nearest 
relations,  I  have  no  resource  left  but  in  your  fidelity  and  valour.  On  you 
alone  I  depend  for  relief ;  and  into  your  hands  I  commit,  with  confidence,  the 
son  of  your  sovereign,  and  my  just  cause.”  At  once  filled  with  rage  and 
compassion  at  these  affecting  expressions  of  confidence,  by  so  flattering  an 
appeal  to  their  loyalty,  and  by  the  appearance  of  a  young,  beautiful,  and 
heroic  princess  in  distress,  the  Palatines  drew  their  sabres,  and  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm,  “We  will  die  for  our  king,(l)  Maria  Theresa!” 
Nor  was  this  a  momentary  start  of  passion.  While  with  tears  they  swore 
to  defend  her,  they  published  a  manifesto  against  the  elector  of  Bavaria ;  and 
by  a  solemn  act  of  state,  they  gave  a  perpetual  exclusion  of  him  and  his 
posterity  from  the  throne  of  Hungary. 

The  Hungarian  nobility  were  instantly  in  arms ;  and  old  count  Palfy,  whom 
the  queen  honoured  with  the  name  of  father,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Vienna 
with  thirty  thousand  men.  Kevenhuller,  the  governor,  had  a  garrison  of 
twelve  thousand;  count  Nuperg  was  in  Bohemia  at  the  head  of  about  twenty 
thousand :  the  grand-duke  and  his  brother,  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  who 
was  the  delight  of  the  Austrian  armies,  commanded  another  large  body ;  and 
prince  Lobkowitz,  count  Berenclau,  count  Traun,  and  other  general  officers, 
were  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  raising  troops  for  the  service  of 
their  mistress. 

These  powerful  armies,  the  declining  season,  and  the  strength  of  the  gar¬ 
rison  of  Vienna,  induced  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  moderate  his  ideas.  In¬ 
stead  of  investing  that  capital,  he  marched  into  Bohemia ;  and  being  there 
joined  by  twenty  thousand  Saxons,  he  laid  siege  to  Prague.  The  place  was 
stormed,  and  taken  by  the  gallantry  of  the  famous  count  Saxe,  natural  son 
of  Augustus  II.  of  Poland,  who  had  already  entered  into  the  French  service, 
and  exhibited,  on  this  occasion,  a  remarkable  instance  of  his  generosity  and 
humanity.  He  not  only  saved  the  town  from  pillage,  but  the  persons  of  the 
inhabitants  from  any  violence  or  insult.  And  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  having 
been  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  at  Prague,  proceeded  to  Frankfort,  where  he 
was  elected  emperor,  under  the  name  of  Charles  VII.,  and  invested  with  the 
imperial  ensigns. 

The  mareschal  de  Belleisle,  who  made  a  splendid  figure  at  this  inaugura¬ 
tion,  seemed  now  in  a  fair  way  to  complete  his  whole  undertaking;  more 
especially  as  he  had  found  means  to  engage  Sweden  in  a  war  with  Russia,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  empress  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  from 
aiding  her  sister  sovereign.  But  events  suddenly  took  a  new  direction  in 
Germany,  as  we  shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  see.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
must  turn  our  attention  towards  the  affairs  of  England ;  observing,  in  making 
this  transition,  that  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Russia  was  distinguished 
by  no  remarkable  event,  and  soon  terminated  in  an  equitable  peace. 

The  intimate  connexion  between  England  and  the  house  of  Austria,  since 
the  revolution  in  1688,  cemented  by  the  blood  spilled  during  two  long  and 
desolating  wars,  in  which  the  subjects  of  the  two  powers  had  greatly  signal¬ 
ized  themselves,  by  opposing  the  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.,  made  the  people 
consider  this  connexion,  and  not  altogether  without  reason,  as  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  against  the  dangerous  usurpations 


(1)  So  the  Hungarians  aiwavs  call  their  sovereien,  of  whatever  sex 
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of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  English  nation,  therefore,  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  queen  of  Hungary;  and  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  France, 
in  violation  of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  had  formed  the  project  of  dismember¬ 
ing  the  succession  of  Charles  VI.  and  placing  a  creature  of  her  own  upon  the 
imperial  throne,  than  the  cry  for  war  was  loud,  and  for  fulfilling  to  the  utmost 
the  treaties  with  the  late  emperor.  The  miscarriages  in  the  West  Indies  were 
forgotten :  the  increase  of  taxes,  which  had  lately  occasioned  so  much  clamour, 
was  disregarded ;  and  liberal  subscriptions  were  opened,  by  private  indivi¬ 
duals,  for  the  support  of  Maria  Theresa. 

George  II.,  who  seemed  only  to  value  the  British  crown  as  it  augmented  his 
consequence  in  Germany,  was  sufficiently  disposed  to  enter  into  these  views; 
and  although  the  imminent  danger  to  which  his  electoral  dominions  were 
exposed,  induced  him  to  submit  to  a  treaty  of  neutrality  for  Hanover,  that 
treaty  did  not  affect  him  in  his  regal  capacity.  As  king  of  Great  Britain,  he 
might  still  assist  the  queen  of  Hungary;  he  might  even,  it  was  said,  hire  his 
electoral  troops  to  fight  the  battles  of  Maria  Theresa.  Of  this  he  seemed 
convinced.  But  the  leading  members  of  the  opposition  in  parliament  had 
declaimed  so  long,  and  so  eloquently,  against  continental  connexions,  that  a 
change  in  his  ministry  was  judged  necessary,  before  any  effectual  step  could 
be  taken. 

Sir  Robert  W'alpole,  whose  credit  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  declme, 
finding  he  could  no  longer  serve  his  master  to  advantage,  or  secure  a  respect¬ 
able  majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  resigned  his  employments,  and  was 
created  earl  of  Orford.  Mr.  Sandys,  a  sturdy  patriot,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  perseverance  in  opposing  the  measures  of  the  late  minister, 
was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  the  room  of  his  political  an¬ 
tagonist  ;  the  earl  of  Wilmington  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury ; 
lord  Carteret,  the  Cicero  of  the  house  of  lords,  was  made  secretary  of  state ; 
and  the  eloquent  and  patriotic  Mr.  Pulteney,  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
kingdom,  was  restored  to  the  dignity  of  a  privy  counsellor,  and  soon  after 
created  earl  of  Bath.  Other  changes  of  less  consequence  took  place. 

From  the  new  ministry  the  most  popular  measures  were  expected ;  nothing 
less  was  presumed  on  than  a  total  renovation  of  the  constitution.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  motions  to  this  purport  were  accordingly  made  in  both  houses  of  par¬ 
liament  ;  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  nation,  they  were  all  violently  op¬ 
posed,  and  quashed,  by  the  very  men  who  had  lately  maintained  the  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  they  were  founded,  and  whose  former  speeches  had  suggested 
many  of  them.  The  most  important  of  these  motions  were  the  following 
three:  one  for  appointing  a  committee  “to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  af¬ 
fairs  during  the  last  twenty  years;”  one  for  bringing  in  a  bill  “to  repeal 
the  act  for  septennial  parliaments  and  one  for  “  excluding  pensioners 
from  the  house  of  lords,”  by  an  act  of  the  whole  legislature.  In  this  minis¬ 
terial  opposition,  Mr.  Pulteney,  immediately  before  he  was  created  earl  of 
Bath,  and  Mr.  Sandys,  the  new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  particularly  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  in  the  house  of  commons,  as  did  lord  Carteret  in  the 
house  of  peers. (1) 

The  eyes  of  the  people  were  now  opened ;  and  they  discovered,  that  the 
men  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  incorruptible  patriots, 
and  who  had  so  long  distracted  the  councils  of  the  nation  with  their  thunder¬ 
ing  orations,  were  only  the  heads  of  an  ambitious  faction  struggling  for 
power,  and  ready,  when  gratified  with  a  share  in  the  honours  and  offices  of 
the  state,  to  espouse  measures,  and  adopt  maxims,  which  they  had  formerly 
reprobated,  as  big  with  ruin  and  disgrace.  This  political  apostacy  was  no 
less  observable  in  their  conduct  with  respect  to  foreign  than  domestic  affairs. 
Though  German  subsidies,  standing  armies,  and  continental  connexions  had 
been  the  constant  object  of  their  indignation,  while  out  of  place,  and  had  fur¬ 
nished  them  with  the  occasion  of  some  of  the  finest  strokes  of  their  popular 
eloquence,  the  new  ministry  extended  their  complaisance  to  their  sovereign 
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in  all  these  particulars,  much  farther  than  their  execrated  predecessors.  Be¬ 
sides  providing  for  the  subsidies  to  Denmark  and  Hesse  Cassel,  they  procured 
a  vote  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  queen  of  Hungary  :  they  aug¬ 
mented  the  land  forces  to  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  men :  they  trans¬ 
ported  into  the  Low  Countries  sixteen  thousand  British  troops,  under  the 
earl  of  Stair,  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Maria  Theresa,  even  before 
they  were  assured  of  the  concurrence  of  Holland ;  and  they  ordered  those 
troops  to  be  joined  by  six  thousand  Hessians,  and  sixteen  thousand  Hano¬ 
verians,  in  British  pay.  This  army,  however,  after  much  idle  parade,  went 
into  winter-quarters,  without  performing  any  thing  of  consequence;  the 
earl  of  Stair  being  employed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  in 
fruitless  negotiations  with  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  fulfil  their 
engagements  with  the  late  emperor.(l)  The  campaign  was  more  active  in 
Germany. 

The  good  fortune  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  terminated  with  his  elevation 
to  the  imperial  throne.  The  very  day  that  he  was  elected  emperor,  under 
the  pompous  name  of  Charles  VIL,  he  received  an  account  of  the  loss  of 
Lintr,  the  capital  of  Upper  Austria,  though  defended  by  a  garrison  of  ten 
thousand  French  troops.  Kevenhuller,  the  Austrian  general,  who  had  per¬ 
formed  this  important  service,  having  dislodged  the  French  from  all  the 
strong  holds  of  that  country,  entered  the  emperor’s  hereditary  dominions ; 
defeated  mareschal  Thoring  at  Memberg,  and  took  Munich,  the  capital  of 
Bavaria.  In  the  mean  time,  prince  Lobkowitz,  with  eleven  thousand  foot, 
and  five  thousand  horse,  was  appointed  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  French 
in  Bohemia ;  while  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand 
infantry,  and  eighteen  thousand  cavalry,  advanced  against  the  Prussians  and 
Saxons,  who  had  invaded  Moravia.  They  retired  with  precipitation,  on  his 
approach,  and  abandoned  Olmutz,  which  they  had  taken. 

The  retreat  of  the  Prussians  and  Saxons  was  considered  as  an  event  of 
great  importance  by  the  Austrians,  as  it  seemed  to  afford  them  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  uniting  their  whole  force  against  the  French  under  Belleisle  and 
Broglio,  who  were  too  strong  for  prince  Lobkowitz  singly.  But  the  active 
and  enterprising  king  of  Prussia,  having  received  a  reinforcement  of  thirty 
thousand  men  under  the  prince  of  Anhalt  Dessau,  marched  to  the  assistance 
of  his  allies  in  Bohemia.  By  his  expedition  and  generalship,  he  arrived  be¬ 
fore  the  intended  junction  could  be  formed ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  it,  he 
gave  battle  to  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain  at  Czaslaw.  The  disciplined  troops 
on  both  sides  were  nearly  equal ;  but  the  Austrians  had  the  advantage  of  a 
large  body  of  barbarous  irregulars,  Croats,  Pandours,  Talpaches,  who  en¬ 
gaged  with  incredible  fury.(2)  The  Prussians  were  broken :  the  king  left 
the  field ;  and  a  total  defeat  must  have  ensued,  had  not  the  lust  of  plunder 
seized  the  Austrian  irregulars  at  the  sight  of  the  Prussian  baggage.  Their 
example  infected  the  regulars  of  the  Austrian  right  wing,  who  also  gave  over 
the  pursuit.  The  Prussian  infantry  seized  this  opportunity  to  rally:  they 
returned  to  the  charge ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  dispute,  broke  the  main  body 
of  the  Austrian  army,  and  obliged  prince  Charles  to  retire  with  the  loss  of 
five  thousand  men. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  whose  loss  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Austrians, 
sick  of  such  bloody  victories,  and  having  some  reason  to  suspect  the  sincerity 
of  the  court  of  France,  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  peace :  and  no 
less  politic  than  brave,  he  concluded  at  Breslaw,  without  consulting  his  allies, 
an  advantageous  treaty  with  the  queen  of  Hungary.  By  this  treaty  the  arch¬ 
duchess  Maria  Theresa  ceded  to  Frederick  III.  the  Upper  and  Lower  Sile¬ 
sia,  with  the  county  of  Glatz  ;  and  he  engaged  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality 
during  the  war,  and  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  her  dominions  within  six¬ 
teen  days  after  the  signing  of  the  articles.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  also  con- 

(1)  Smollett. 

(2)  The  Croats  are  the  militia  of  Croatia.  The  Pandours  are  Sclavonians,  who  inhabit  the  confines 
of  the  Drave  and  Save:  they  wear  a  long  cloak,  cany  several  pistols  in  their  girdle,  and  use  besides  a  sabre 
and  poniard.  The  Talpaches  are  a  soil  of  Hungarian  infantry,  armed  with  a  musket,  two  pistols,  and  a 
^M'ord. 
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eluded,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  between  the  queen  of  Hung-ary  and  Au¬ 
gustus  HI.,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony  ;  by  which  she  yielded  to 
him  certain  places  in  the  circles  of  Elbogen,  Saltzer,  Leutmeritz,  and  Buntz- 
law  in  Bohemia.  And  lie  guaranteed  to  her  the  possession  of  the  rest  of  that 
kingdom.(l) 

Upon  the  court  of  France,  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  came  the  intelligence  of 
the  treaty  of  Breslaw ;  and  the  news  which  followed  it,  did  not  contribute  to 
alleviate  the  consternation  occasioned  by  that  blotv.  The  mareschals  Belle- 
isle  and  Broglio  no  sooner  found  themselves  deserted  by  the  Prussians,  than 
they  abandoned  their  magazines  and  heavy  baggage,  and  retired  with  preci¬ 
pitation  under  the  cannon  of  Prague.  There  they  intrenched  themselves  in 
a  kind  of  peninsular  meadow,  formed  by  the  windings  of  the  river  Moldaw ; 
while  the  prince  of  Lorrain,  having  formed  a  junction  with  the  Austrian  army 
under  Lobkowitz,  encamped  in  sight  of  them,  on  the  hills  of  Grisnitz. 

Finding  themselves  surrounded  by  superior  forces,  the  French  generals 
offered  to  evacuate  Prague,  Egra,  and  all  the  other  places  which  they  held  in 
Bohemia,  provided  they  were  permitted  to  retire  with  their  arms,  ammunition, 
and  baggage.  This  proposal,  though  highly  reasonable,  was  haughtily  re¬ 
jected  by  the  queen  of  Hungary,  who  insisted  on  their  surrendering  prisoners 
of  war.  Belleisle,  who  had  assumed  the  command  in  Prague,  treated  the 
imperial  demand  with  disdain ;  assuring  his  master,  that  he  apprehended 
nothing  from  the  enemy  but  famine.  And  the  Austrian  generals,  though 
less  skilful  than  brave,  made  him  sensible  that  their  approaches  were 
not  to  be  slighted.  By  cutting  off  his  supplies,  they  reduced  him  to  the 
greatest  necessities,  while  they  wasted  and  harassed  his  troops  by  perpetual 
assaults. 

To  permit  the  surrender  of  so  fine  an  army  was  deemed  inconsistent  with 
the  honour  and  glory  of  the  French  nation,  as  well  as  with  its  interest. 
Mareschal  Maillebois,  who  commanded  the  French  forces  on  the  Rhine,  had 
therefore  orders  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Prague,  at  the  head  of  forty-two 
thousand  men.  When  he  arrived  at  Amberg,  in  the  circle  of  W'estphalia,  he 
was  joined  by  thirty  thousand  French  and  imperialists  from  Bavaria,  under 
Seckendorff  and  count  Saxe.  Thus  reinforced,  he  entered  Bohemia  without 
resistance.  Apprized  of  his  danger,  the  prince  of  Lorrain  turned  the  siege 
of  Prague  into  a  blockade,  the  care  of  which  he  committed  to  general  Fes- 
titz,  with  eighteen  thousand  men,  and  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army  towards  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  oppose  Maillebois. 
At  Hayd  he  was  joined  by  the  grand  Austrian  army  under  Kevenhuller,  who 
had  followed  count  Saxe  and  Seckendorff  from  Bavaria.  Meanwhile  the 
mareschals  Belleisle  and  Broglio  had  formed  the  design  of  joining  the  French 
army  under  Maillebois ;  and  Festitz  being  too  weak  to  oppose  them,  they 
broke  out  of  Prague,  and  marched  to  Leumeritz.  Maillebois  was  then  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Egra  ;  so  that  a  junction  seemed  by  no  means  impractica¬ 
ble.  But  prince  Charles,  by  taking  possession  of  the  passes  in  the  inter¬ 
posing  mountains,  utterly  defeated  their  scheme.  Maillebois  was  under  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  the  Palatinate,  whither  he  was  followed,  and  ha¬ 
rassed  on  his  march,  by  the  prince  of  Lorrain ;  while  prince  Lobkowitz, 
with  a  strong  detachment,  obliged  Belleisle  and  Broglio  again  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  capital  of  Bohemia. 

Soon  after  the  siege  of  this  important  place  was  resumed,  Broglio  made 
his  escape  in  disguise,  and  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  French  forces 
in  the  Palatinate,  Maillebois  being  recalled  ;  so  that  the  fate  of  Prague,  to¬ 
wards  which  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  turned,  rested  solely  on  the 
courage  and  conduct  of  Belleisle  and  the  small  remains  of  that  gallant  army, 
-which  had  given  an  emperor  to  Germany.  All  prospect  of  relief  was  cut  off; 
a  retreat  seemed  impracticable;  and  famine,  accompanied  with  disease,  its 
melancholy  attendant,  made  cruel  havoc  among  the  French  troops.  The 
intrepid  spirit  of  Belleisle,  however,  which  bore  him  up  amid  all  his  misfor- 


(1)  Millot.  Voltaire.  Smollett. 
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tunes,  communicated  itself  to  both  his  officers  and  soldiers ;  and  few  days 
passed  Avithout  sallies,  in  which  the  French  had  generally  the  advantage. 

These  sallies  being  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  zeal  of  the  French  in  attack¬ 
ing  the  Austrian  magazines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prague,  prince  Lobko- 
witz,  who  conducted  the  blockade  of  that  city,  ordered  them  to  be  guarded 
by  the  flower  of  his  army,  in  hopes  that  famine  would  soon  compel  the  enemy 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  Now  it  was  that  Belleisle  made  known  the  re¬ 
sources  of  his  genius.  Having  secretly  formed  the  design  of  a  retreat,  he 
had,  with  wonderful  diligence,  remounted  his  cavalry,  and  sent  troops  of  them 
out  every  day  to  forage.  At  last,  by  making,  in  one  quarter  of  the  town,  a 
feint  for  a  general  forage,  he  marched  out  at  another,  with  eleven  thousand 
foot,  and  three  thousand  horse,  and  got  a  day’s  march  of  prince  Lobkowitz. 
The  great  extent  of  the  walls  of  Prague  had  rendered  this  attempt  the  more 
practicable  ;  and  the  better  to  amuse  the  enemy,  he  left  a  small  garrison  in 
that  city.  He  had  ten  leagues  to  march  before  he  could  reach  the  defiles. 
The  ground  was  covered  wdth  snow,  the  cold  excessively  intense ;  all  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  country  were  his  enemies,  and  prince  Lobkowitz,  with  an 
army  of  twelve  thousand  infantry  and  eight  thousand  cavalry,  hung  on  his 
rear.  Under  all  these  disadvantages,  how'ever,  he  reached  the  defiles  with 
his  army  unbroken.  And  with  so  much  judgment  had  he  planned  his  route, 
that,  although  the  Austrians  occupied  all  the  passes  on  the  two  principal 
roads  that  led  to  Egra,  he  w'as  enabled  to  continue  his  progress,  by  striking 
through  frozen  marshes,  which  had  never  perhaps  before  been  trod  by  the 
foot  of  man ;  he  himself  always  pointing  the  way,  though  confined  to  his 
coach  or  sedan  by  a  violent  rheumatism.  After  a  fatiguing  march  of  twelve 
days,  he  reached  Egra,  which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  en¬ 
tered  Alsace  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but 
of  a  thousand  in  consequence  of  the  rigour  of  the  season. (1) 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  towards  Italy,  where  the  war  raged,  du¬ 
ring  this  campaign,  with  no  less  violence  than  in  Germany. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  on  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.,  the  king  of  Spain  put  in  a  claim  to  the  whole  Austrian  succes¬ 
sion,  and  that  the  king  of  Sardinia  revived  one  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan.  Both 
afterward  thought  proper  to  moderate  their  pretensions.  The  Spanish  mo¬ 
narch  seemed  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy, 
which  he  intended  to  erect  into  a  kingdom  for  Don  Philip,  his  second  son  by 
the  princess  of  Parma;  and  his  Sardinian  majesty,  alarmed  by  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  entered  into  an  alliance  Avith  the  queen  of 
Hungary  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  sub¬ 
sidy,  and  the  cession  of  certain  places  contiguous  to  his  dominions,  though 
Avithout  absolutely  renouncing  his  antiquated  claim  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan. 
All  the  other  Italian  powers  affected,  from  fear,  to  remain  neutral;  so  that, 
when  a  body  of  Spanish  troops,  under  the  duke  de  Montemar,  Avere  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  tOAvards  the  end  of  the  year  1741,  the  grand-duke, 
husband  to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  whose  territories  they  came  to  invade, 
permitted  him  to  pass  through  his  dominions.  The  Genoese  shoAved  no  less 
complaisance  to  another  body  of  Spanish  troops:  the  Venetians  issued  a  de¬ 
claration  to  the  same  purpose  ;  and  the  pope,  as  the  common  father  of 
Christendom,  Avisely  permitted  both  parties  to  take  refuge  alternately  in  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  and  treated  both  Avith  equal  cordiality.  Don  Carlos,  king 
of  the  tAVO  Sicilies,  also  declared  himself  neutral,  though  resolved  to  abet  the 
claims  of  his  family  to  the  dutchies  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Milan.  But  the 
appearance  of  an  English  squadron  before  his  capital,  which  could  soon  have 
been  laid  in  ashes,  obliged  him  to  submit,  for  a  time,  to  a  real  neutrality  as 
unnatural  as  that  of  the  grand-duke. 

This  transaction,  and  others  connected  with  it,  were  attended  Avith  circum¬ 
stances  sufficiently  interesting  to  merit  a  particular  detail ;  more  especially  as 
they  lead  us  into  the  line  of  the  naval  operations  of  Great  Britain  in  Europe. 


Cl)  Millot.  Voltaire.  Sniolletl. 
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Admiral  Haddock  had  cruised  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  strong-  fleet, 
ever  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Spain ;  and  sir  John  Norris  had 
repeatedly  threatened  the  coasts  of  that  kingdom,  with  a  powerful  armament, 
without  performing  any  thing  of  consequence.  At  length,  admiral  Haddock 
seemed  to  have  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  and  effectually  serv¬ 
ing  his  country.  As  he  lay  at  Gibraltar,  with  fourteen  stout  ships,  he  was 
informed,  that  a  Spanish  fleet  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Don 
Joseph  Navarro,  with  two  hundred  transports,  and  fifteen  thousand  land 
forces  on  board,  under  the  duke  de  Montemar,  had  passed  the  straits  in  the 
night.  He  immediately  stood  to  sea.  He  came  up  with  the  enemy,  and  was 
preparing  to  engage,  when  a  French  squadron,  from  Toulon,  stood  in  between 
the  hostile  fleets  with  a  flag  of  truce ;  and  the  commander  sent  a  messaj,>r 
to  the  English  admiral,  that  the  French  and  Spaniards  being  engaged  in  a  joint 
expedition,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  acting  in  concert  with  his  master’s 
allies.  This  unexpected  interposition  prevented  an  engagement,  and  the 
Spanish  admiral  proceeded  with  his  convoy.(l) 

Worn  out  with  years,  and  chagrined  by  repeated  disappointments.  Haddock 
resigned  the  command  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  to  rear- 
admiral  Lestock,  who  was  soon  joined  by  seven  ships  of  the  line,  under  vice- 
admiral  Matthews,  a  brave  and  able  officer.  Besides  being  appointed  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  on  that  station,  Matthews  was  vested  with  full  powers  to 
treat  Avith  all  the  princes  and  states  of  Italy,  as  his  Britannic  majesty’s 
minister.  In  this  double  capacity,  he  watched  the  motions  of  the  Spaniards 
both  by  sea  and  land;  and  understanding  that  a  body  of  the  troops  of  the  king 
of  the  two  Sicilies  had,  notwithstanding  his  pretended  neutrality,  joined  the 
Spanish  army,  under  the  duke  de  Montemar,  he  sent  commodore  Martin  with 
an  English  squadron  into  the  bay  of  Naples,  Avith  orders  to  bombard  that  city, 
unless  the  king  Avould  withdraw  his  troops,  and  sign  a  promise,  that  they 
should  not  act  in  conjunction  Avith  Spain  during  the  continuance  of  the  Avar. 
The  inhabitants  of  Naples  Avere  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation,  at  this 
unexpected  visit ;  and  the  king,  being  sensible  that  his  capital,  naturally  much 
exposed  by  its  ascending  situation,  Avas  not  in  a  state  of  defence,  thought 
proper  to  comply  Avith  the  conditions.  He  at  first  called  an  extraordinary 
council,  Avhich  held  several  consultations,  Avithout  coming  to  any  fixed 
resolution.  At  length,  the  British  commodore,  Avho  had  dropped  anchor  before 
the  town  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  by  a  noble  boldness  put  an  end  to  farther 
hesitation.  On  receiving  an  ambiguous  ansAver,  he  pulled  out  his  Avatch, 
and  fixing  it  to  the  mainmast,  sternly  replied,  that  the  council  must  come  to 
a  final  determination  within  an  hour,  otherAvise  he  should  be  obliged  to 
execute  his  orders,  Avhich  Avere  absolute.  The  king’s  promise  of  neutrality 
was  immediately  sent,  and  the  English  fleet  left  the  bay  before  midnight. (2) 
History  affords  few  instances  of  such  decision  and  despatch  in  affairs  of  equal 
importance. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  signing  of  this  forced  neutrality,  Avhich  totally  discon¬ 
certed  the  schemes  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  the  Spanish  army,  under  the  duke 
de  Montemar,  had  been  obliged  to  retreat  towards  the  frontiers  of  Naples, 
before  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  count  Traun,  the  Austrian  general.  Mean- 
Avhile,  Don  Philip,  third  son  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  and  for  Avhose  aggran¬ 
dizement  the  Avar  had  been  undertaken,  invaded  Savoy  with  another  Spanish 
army,  Avhich  he  had  led  through  France,  and  soon  made  himself  master  of 
that  whole  dutchy.  Alarmed  at  this  irruption,  and  anxious  for  the  safety  of 
his  more  valuable  dominions,  the  king  of  Sardinia  returned  with  his  forces  to 
the  defence  of  Piedmont,  which  the  Spaniards  in  vain  attempted  to  enter. 
And  count  Traun  found  himself  sufficiently  strong  after  the  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  had  withdrawn  his  troops,  to  maintain  his  ground,  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  campaign,  against  the  Spanish  army  under  the  count  de  Gages, 
who  Avas  sent  to  supersede  the  duke  de  Montemar.(3) 


(1)  Tindal’s  Contin.  of  Rapin,  vol.  viii.  Smollett,  vol.  xi. 
(3)  Alillot.  Voltaire. 
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The  Spaniards,  in  a  word,  had  little  reason  to  boast  of  their  success  in 
Italy ;  Avhere  their  armies  were  reduced  to  great  distress,  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  British  fleet  in  cutting  off  their  supplies.  The  queen  of  Hungary,  now 
all-victorious  in  Germany,  was  in  possession  of  the  territories  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  VII.,  so  that  the  French,  heartily  tired  of  supporting  that  prince, 
in  whose  cause  they  had  lost  above  a  hundred  thousand  men,  made  at  last 
proposals  of  peace  on  equitable,  or  rather  humiliating  terms.  This  con¬ 
descension  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  councils  of  the  court  of  Versailles 
were  no  longer  influenced  by  the  mild  spirit  of  cardinal  Fleury.  He  had 
died,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

But  Maria  Theresa,  elated  with  her  unexpected  success,  and  rendered 
confident  by  the  support  of  so  powerful  an  ally  as  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
haughtily  rejected  all  pacific  propositions ;  while  lord  Carteret,  the  new 
prime  minister  of  George  IL,  who  had  formerly  declaimed  with  so  much 
violence  against  continental  connexions,  could  now  see  nothing  but  triumphs 
to  be  acquired  in  Flanders,  though  the  Dutch  had  not  yet  engaged  to  take 
part  in  the  war.  He  therefore  urged  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  power  in  Europe.  In  vain  did  the  popular  party  in  parliament  re¬ 
ply,  that  this  balance  was  no  longer  in  danger ;  that  the  queen  of  Hungary 
herself  was  now  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  all  her  dominions ;  that  she 
had  only  to  restore  peace  to  Germany,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  drive  the 
Spaniards  out  of  Italy ;  and  that  England,  instead  of  rousing  the  jealousy  of 
other  states,  by  lavishing  its  blood  and  treasure  in  feeding  the  pride  of  an  am¬ 
bitious  woman,  ought  to  direct  all  its  force  against  Spain,  the  only  power  with 
whom  it  was  actually  at  war,  and  in  whose  humiliation  it  was  particularly 
interested.(l)  These  arguments  were  not  attended  to.  The  king  of  Great 
Britain  was  fired  with  the  thirst  of  military  glory;  and  the  king  of  France, 
finding  that  peace  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  emperor,  made  preparations 
for  prosecuting  the  war  with  vigour. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  queen  of  Hungary’s  good  fortune  continued  to  at¬ 
tend  her.  Prince  Charles,  of  Lorrain,  having  assumed  the  command  of  the 
Austrian  army  in  Bavaria,  defeated  the  imperialists  with  great  slaughter  near 
Braunaw,  and  took  possession  of  their  camp ;  while  prince  Lobkowitz, 
marching  from  Bohemia,  drove  the  French  from  all  their  posts  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate.  These  two  generals  afterward  obliged  mareschal  Broglio  to 
abandon  a  strong  camp  which  he  occupied  at  Pladling,  on  the  Danube,  and 
to  retire  with  hurry  and  precipitation  towards  the  Rhine  ;  the  Austrian  irre¬ 
gulars  harassing  him  on  his  march,  and  cutting  off  great  numbers  of  his 
troops.  When  he  reached  Donawert,  he  was  joined  by  a  reinforcement  of 
twelve  thousand  men  under  count  Saxe  :  yet  he  did  not  think  proper  to  ha¬ 
zard  an  engagement,  his  main  body  being  almost  ruined.  He  retreated 
before  prince  Charles  to  Heilbron;  and  the  emperor,  finding  himself  aban¬ 
doned  by  his  allies,  and  stripped  of  his  dominions,  took  refuge  in  Frankfort, 
where  he  lived  in  indigence  and  obscurity. (2) 

The  operations  on  the  side  of  Flanders,  during  this  campaign,  were  still 
more  important,  though  less  decisive.  The  British  and  Hanoverian  troops, 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Stair,  and  the  Austrians,  under  the  duke  d’Arein- 
berg,  having  begun  their  march  from  the  Low  Countries,  with  an  intention 
of  entering  Germany  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  March,  the  king  of  France 
ordered  the  duke  de  Noailles  to  assemble  a  powerful  army  on  the  Maine,  to 
prevent  the  allies  from  joining  the  prince  of  Lorrain,  while  he  sent  another 
army  under  the  mareschal  de  Coigny  into  Alsace,  in  order  to  oppose  that 
prince,  should  he  attempt  to  pass  the  Rhine.  Having  secured  the  towns  of 
Spire,  Worms,  and  Oppenheim,  Noailles  passed  the  Rhine,  and  posted  him¬ 
self  on  the  east  side  of  that  river,  above  Frankfort.  The  earl  of  Stair  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  him,  and  encamped  at  Killenbach,  between  the  river  Maine 
and  the  forest  of  D’Armstadt.  From  the  situation  he  moved  to  Aschaffen- 
burg,  with  a  view  of  securing  the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Maine,  which  was 


(1)  P<irl,  Debates^  1743. 
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necessary  for  the  conveyance  of  forag-e  and  provisions  from  Franconia.  But 
he  was  anticipated  by  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  the  enemy ;  Noailles, 
who  was  posted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  having  already  got  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  principal  posts,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  supplies. (1) 

The  king  of  Great  Britain,  attended  by  his  second  son  the  duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  and  his  minister  lord  Carteret,  arrived  on  the  19th  of  June  in  the 
camp  of  the  allies  at  Aschaffenburg ;  Avhere  he  found  his  army,  amounting 
to  about  forty  thousand  men,  eager  for  battle,  but  in  great  want  of  provi¬ 
sions.  The  French  general,  in  a  word,  had  taken  his  measures  so  wisely,  . 
that  it  was  thought  the  allies  must  be  forced  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war,  or 
be  cut  to  pieces  in  their  retreat.  A  retreat,  however,  was  resolved  upon, 
both  as  necessary  to  procure  subsistence,  and  to  form  a  junction  with  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  twelve  thousand  Hessians  and  Hanoverians  that  had  reached 
Hanau,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  cut  off.  The  troops  were  accordingly 
ordered  to  strike  their  tents,  and  to  begin  their  march  by  break  of  day. 
Their  dangerous  route  lay  between  a  mountain  and  the  river  Maine,  over 
which  the  French  had  been  unaccountably  permitted  to  erect  several  bridges. 
The  allies  were  annoyed  in  their  march,  by  the  enemy’s  cannon  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  banks ;  and  the  French  general,  marching  part  of  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  which  consisted  of  about  sixty  thousand  men,  over  the  bridges,  took 
possession  of  the  village  of  Dettingen,  in  front  of  the  allied  army,  while  in 
their  rear  a  detachment  occupied  Aschaffenburg,  which  they  had  abandoned. 

Having  made  these  dispositions,  which  he  flattered  himself  would  oblige 
the  allies  to  attack  the  French  under  great  disadvantage,  the  duke  de  Noailles 
repassed  the. Maine,  in  order  the  better  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  hostile 
armies,  and  to  bring  forward  the  remainder  of  his  forces.  Meanwhile,  the 
duke  de  Grammont,  his  nephew  and  lieutenant-general,  who  was  stationed 
at  Dettingen  with  thirty  thousand  choice  troops,  and  all  the  young  generals 
and  princes  of  the  blood,  eager  to  engage,  passed  the  defile  behind  which 
they  were  posted,  and  advanced  into  a  small  plain,  called  the  Cockfield, 
where  the  allies  had  formed  themselves  in  order  of  battle.  Noailles,  who 
was  still  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  beheld  this  motion  with  grief  and 
astonishment,  and  made  all  the  haste  possible  to  form  a  new  disposition. 
But  he  came  too  late  to  repair  the  mistake  that  had  been  committed;  for 
although  the  French  charged  with  great  impetuosity,  and  the  household 
troops  put  the  Austrian  cavalry  into  disorder,  the  British  and  Hanoverian 
infantry,  animated  by  the  presence  of  their  sovereign  (who  rode  between  the 
lines  with  his  sword  drawn),  stood  firm  as  a  rock,  and  poured  forth  an  inces¬ 
sant  fire,  which  nothing  could  resist.  These  impenetrable  battalions,  how¬ 
ever,  by  a  masterly  manoeuvre,  on  the  approach  of  the  French  cavalry,  led  by 
the  nobility  and  princes  of  the  blood,  who  rushed  on  in  desperation,  opened 
their  lines,  and  afterward  closing  again,  made  great  havoc  in  that  gallant 
body.  Terror  now  seized  the  whole  French  army,  every  one  crying,  “  Save 
himself,  who  can !”  so  that  the  duke  de  Noailles  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  precipitately  retreating  over  the  iNIaine,  with  the  loss  of  five 
thousand  men.  (2)  Had  he  been  hotly  pursued,  the  victory  of  the  allies  would 
probably  have  been  complete,  and  the  defeat  of  the  French  total.  The  earl 
of  Stair  proposed  such  a  measure ;  but  his  master,  George  II.,  happy  in  having 
bravely  extricated  himself  from  one  imminent  danger,  did  not  choose  to  run 
the  hazard  of  another.  He  was  afraid  of  an  ambuscade.  His  troops  had 
received  little  sustenance  for  some  days :  they  were  come  off  a  fatiguing 
march;  they  had  been  many  hours  under  arms;  and  the  enemy  had  still  a 
superior  army,  and  a  great  train  of  artillery,  it  was  said,  to  dispute  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  river. 

These  military  considerations  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  caution  of 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  whose  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to 
full  three  thousand  men,  without  the  intervention  of  invidious  political  mo¬ 
tives.  And  it  must  be  admitted,  even  by  those  who  blame  his  conduct,  and 


Cl)  JMem.  de  J^oailleSy  tODj.  iv. 


(2)  Id.  ibid.  Voltaire.  Tindal.  Smollett. 
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think  the  French  might  have  been  totall}'  routed  in  their  first  confusion,  that 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  only  an  ally,  and  not  a  principal  in  the  war,  was 
a  strong  argument  for  his  not  risking  too  much.  Happy  had  it  been  for  his 
kingdom,  if  the  same  prudence  had  restrained  him  from  taking  so  active  a 
part  in  a  quarrel  in  which  he  was  not  immediately  interested  ! — He  dined  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  in  the  evening  prosecuted  his  march  to  Hanau ;  recom¬ 
mending  his  sick  and  wounded  to  the  care  of  the  duke  de  Noailles,  who  treated 
them  with  great  humanity  and  tenderness. (1) 

The  allied  army  was  no  sooner  joined  by  the  expected  reinforcement  at 
Hanau  than  the  earl  of  Stair  proposed,  that,  as  the  numbers  on  both  sides 
were  nearly  equal,  the  French  should  be  attacked  by  passing  the  Maine. 
But  to  the  surprise  of  all  Europe,  no  such  attempt  was  made.  The  king  of 
Great  Britain,  flattered  with  humiliating  proposals  of  peace  from  the  emperor, 
became  every  day  more  irresolute.  Even  after  the  retreat  of  the  duke  de 
Noailles,  who  was  under  the  necessity  of  marching  to  the  assistance  of 
mareschal  Coigny,  in  Upper  Alsace,  which  was  threatened  by  prince  Charles 
of  Lorrain,  no  effort  was  made  to  disperse  or  destroy  the  body  of  observation 
left  under  count  Saxe ;  and  although  the  allied  army  was  reinforced  with 
twenty  thousand  Dutch  auxiliaries  in  the  month  of  September,  it  was  early 
distributed  into  winter-quarters,  without  doing  any  thing  of  consequence  after 
the  victory  of  Dettingen. 

The  earl  of  Stair  was  so  much  dissatisfied  with  this  inaction,  that  he 
resigned  in  disgust;  and  the  duke  de  Noailles,  who  had  apprehended  the 
greatest  disasters,  unacquainted  with  the  restraints  imposed  upon  the  British 
commander,  felicitated  his  master,  with  that  modesty  which  is  peculiar  to  real 
merit,  that  he  had  not  to  deal  with  a  Eugene,  a  Marlborough,  or  a  Starem- 
berg,  otherwise  the  issue  of  the  campaign  must  have  been  very  diflrerent.(2) 
Noailles  effectually  defeated  the  designs  of  prince  Charles  upon  Alsace  ;  but 
he  could  not  prevent  Mentzel,  the  famous  partisan,  from  making  an  irruption, 
with  four  thousand  Austrian  irregulars,  into  Lorrain  and  Luxemburg,  where 
he  committed  terrible  depredations. 

The  campaign  in  Italy  was  not  more  active  or  decisive,  though  its  beginning 
promised  the  most  vigorous  exertions.  Count  de  Gages,  who  commanded 
the  Spanish  army  in  the  province  of  Bologna,  passing  the  Parano  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  attacked  the  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  forces,  under 
count  Traun,  at  Campo  Santo,  where  a  desperate  battle  was  fought,  but  with¬ 
out  any  decided  advantage,  both  sides  claiming  the  victory.  Gages,  how¬ 
ever,  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  repassing  the  Parano ;  and  his 
army  being  much  weakened  by  desertion,  he  abandoned  the  city  of  Bologna, 
and  marched  to  Rimini,  in  the  province  of  Romagna.  He  there  fortified  his 
camp,  and  remained  unmolested  till  the  month  of  October,  when  prince  Lob- 
kowitz,  having  succeeded  Traun  in  the  command  of  the  Austrian  army  entered 
Romagna,  and  obliged  the  Spanish  general  to  retreat  to  Fano.  Gages  after¬ 
ward  took  post  at  Pesaro,  fortifying  the  passes  of  the  river  Foglia. 

The  season  was  so  far  in  the  decline,  before  the  Spanish  armyq  under  Don 
Philip  in  Savoy,  entered  upon  action,  that  the  campaign  on  the  side  of  Pied¬ 
mont  was  distinguished  by  no  important  event.  This  inaction  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  secret  negotiation  between  the  house  of  Bourbon  and  the  king  of 
Sardinia;  and  notwithstanding  the  encomiums  that  have  been  paid  to  the 

(1)  The  character  of  Adrian  Maurice,  duke  de  Noailles,  and  mareschal  of  France,  who  united  the 
talents  of  the  consummaie  genera!  to  those  of  the  able  statesman,  at  the  same  lime  that  he  successfully 
cultivated  literature,  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  good  citizen,  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  exalted 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  enjoyed  in  a  very  high  degree  the  confidence  of  Lewis  XV.,  and  delivered 
his  sentiments  to  his  sovereign,  in  a  variety  of  letters  and  memorials  on  the  most  important  subjects,  with 
an  honest  freedonj  that  is  perhaps  unexampled  in  a  subject  and  a  courtier.  (Sec  Mevi.  Poliiig.  et  JiliU- 
taires^  Src.  composes  sur  les  Piices  originnles^  recueillies  par  Adrien  Maurice^  Due  de  JVoailleSf  Mareschal 
de  France  and  Ministre  d'Etat,  par  M.  VAbbe  Milloty  tom.  iii.  iv.)  Setting  aside  other  instances,  nothing 
can  show  in  a  stronger  light  the  magnanimity  and  disinterestedness  of  the  duke  de  Noailles,  than  his 
recommending  to  the  king  count  Saxe,  as  the  person  in  his  service  most  capable  of  repairing  the  misfor* 
tunes  of  France.  Experience  has  proved,  that  the  justness  of  his  discernment  was  equal  to  the  upright* 
ness  of  his  intentions ;  and  degenerate  ages  must  contemplate  with  astonishment,  a  courtier  who  dared  to 
speak  truth  to  his  prince,  a  statesman  whose  supreme  object  was  ^the  good  of  his  country,  and  a  general 
whose  soul  was  superior  to  jealousy. 

(2)  Mew.  de  J^oailleo  tom  iv. 
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fidelity  of  that  prince,  he  would  have  entered  into  the  vieAvs  of  France  and 
Spain,  if  they  had  complied  rvith  his  demands,  or  if  the  queen  of  Hungary  had 
not  agreed  to  more  advantageous  terms  than  they  were  willing  to  grant.(l) 

These  negotiations  produced  the  famous  treaty  of  Worms  ;  by  which  his 
Sardinian  majesty  renounced  his  pretensions  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  gua¬ 
ranteed  anew  the  pragmatic  sanction.  The  queen  of  Hungary,  besides  relin¬ 
quishing  in  his  favour  all  title  to  the  town  and  marquisate  of  Final,  then 
possessed  by  the  republic  of  Genoa,  but  on  which  she  had  some  claims,  agreed 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  Vigevanesco,  with  that  part  of  the  dutchy  of 
Pavia  which  lies  between  the  Po  and  the  Tessin,  and  to  cede  to  him  the 
towns  of  Piacenza  and  Bombio,  with  all  the  territory  from  the  source  of  the 
Nura  to  the  lake  of  Maggiore,  and  the  frontiers  of  the  Swiss  cantons.(2) 
She  farther  engaged  to  maintain  thirty  thousand  men  in  Italy,  as  soon  as  the 
situation  of  her  affairs  in  Germany  would  permit ;  and  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
on  condition  of  his  receiving  from  Great  Britain  an  annual  subsidy  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  obliged  himself  to  keep  up  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse. (3) 

This  treaty,  which  dissipated  all  hopes  of  peace,  and  the  haughty  beha¬ 
viour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  who  not  only  refused  to  listen  to  any  reason¬ 
able  terms  of  accommodation  with  the  emperor,  but  avowed  her  purpose  of 
keeping  possession  of  Bavaria  and  the  Upper  Palatinate,  as  an  indemnifica¬ 
tion  for  the  loss  of  Silesia,  produced  a  great  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
principal  German  powers.  Their  jealousy  of  the  ambition  of  the  house  of 
Austria  was  revived,  and  their  pride  was  wounded  by  the  degradation  of  the 
imperial  dignity  in  the  person  of  Charles  VII.,  now  no  better  than  an  illus¬ 
trious  beggar,  depending  on  the  bounty  of  France  for  a  precarious  subsist¬ 
ence.  They  resolved  to  interpose  in  favour  of  the  head  of  the  empire,  whose 
misfortunes  had  awakened  their  compassion.  The  court  of  Versailles,  ever 
watchful,  encouraged  these  new  dispositions  :(4)  and  a  secret  negotiation 
was  successfully  begun  with  the  emperor,  the  elector  Palatine,  the  king  of 
Sweden,  as  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  who  was  become  sensible,  that  unless  a  check  was  given  to  the 
growing  power  of  Maria  Theresa,  he  must  soon  be  stripped  of  all  his  late 
conquests. 

The  issue  of  that  negotiation,  which  was  conducted  by  Chevigny,  the 
French  minister  at  the  imperial  court,  or  rather  asylum,  in  Frankfort,  we 
shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  notice.  In  the  mean  time,  a  family  com¬ 
pact,  or  perpetual  alliance  and  mutual  guarantee  of  possessions  and  claims, 
was  formed  between  France  and  Spain  at  Fontainebleau  ;(5)  and  the  greatest 
preparations  were  made  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour  both  by  sea  and 
land.  Twenty  thousand  French  troops,  under  the  prince  of  Conti,  were 
ordered  to  join  Don  Philip  in  Savoy ;  and  the  French  and  Spanish  squadrons 
at  Toulon  were  commanded  to  act  in  concert  and  attempt  to  recover  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Mediterranean. (6)  If  successful,  they  were  to  join  the 
Brest  fleet ;  and,  having  established  a  superiority  in  the  channel,  to  assist  at 
a  projected  invasion  of  England. 

That  enterprise,  which  had  for  its  remote  object  the  re-establishment  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  was  more  immediately  planned  with  a  view  of  obliging  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  to  recall  his  troops  from  the  continent,  and  apply  his 
attention  to  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions,  instead  of  engaging  in  the 
support  of  foreign  powers.  A  correspondence  was  accordingly  entered  into 
with  the  English  and  Scottish  jacobites,  who  readily  offered  their  assistance, 
and  magnified  the  public  discontents,  at  the  same  time  that  they  endeavoured 
to  inflame  them.  The  real  discontents,  however,  were  very  great.  The 
people  were  enraged  at  the  mysterious  inaction  of  the  last  campaign,  which 
they  justly  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  German  councils,  and  the  political 


(1)  Mem.  de  MoailleSy  tom.  iv.  (2)  Tiiidal’s  Contin.  of  Rapin^  vol.  ix. 

(3)  Id.  ibid.  (4)  Mem.  de  MoaiUes^  ubi  sup. 

(5)  One  of  the  principal  articles  of  this  treaty  was,  that  no  peace  should  be  concluded  till  Gibraitar  was 
restored  to  Spain.  {Mem.  de  Moailles,  tom.  iv.)  (6)  Millet.  Voltaire. 
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situation  of  George  II.,  as  elector  of  Hanover.  Nor  were  they  less  dissatis¬ 
fied  at  the  prospect  of  the  continuance  of  a  bloody  and  expensive  war,  in 
which  Great  Britain  was  likely  to  become  a  principal  instead  of  an  ally,  after 
an  honourable  peace  might  have  been  concluded  with  the  emperor,  and  the 
queen  of  Hungary  secured  in  the  full  possession  of  all  the  Austrian  dominions 
in  Germany,  except  Silesia,  which  she  had  ceded  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  A 
universal  disgust  prevailed  against  the  measures  of  the  court. 

Encouraged  by  these  favourable  appearances,  the  small  number  of  troops 
in  England,  and  the  assurances  of  a  powerful  support  from  the  jacobites,  and 
even  a  general  revolt  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  Lewis  XV.  entered  seriously 
into  the  views  of  cardinal  de  Tencin,  who  had  projected  the  enterprise,  and 
the  highest  hopes  were  entertained  of  success.  Tencin  was  warmly  attached 
to  the  Stuart  family,  by  whose  interest  he  had  been  raised  to  the  purple ;  and 
having  taken  the  lead  in  the  French  administration,  on  the  death  of  cardinal 
Fleury,  he  was  ambitious  of  showing  his  gratitude  to  his  friends,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  serving  his  master,  by  giving  a  new  king  to  Great  Britain, 

Nor  did  such  a  revolution  seem  impossible,  with  the  force  that  was  pre¬ 
pared,  to  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  this  kingdom, 
if  France  had  possessed  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea.  An  army  of  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  men  was  assembled  in  Picardy,  under  count  Saxe ;  and  a  number  of 
transports  were  collected  at  Calais,  Dunkirk,  and  Boulogne,  Charles  Ed¬ 
ward,  eldest  son  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  and  to  whom  that  prince  had 
delegated  his  pretensions,  left  Rome,  and  arrived  in  the  French  camp.  A 
descent  was  to  be  made  on  the  coast  of  Kent ;  and  M.  de  Roquefeuille,  with  a 
fleet  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line  from  Brest  and  Rochfort,  sailed  exultingly  up 
the  Channel,  in  order  to  protect  the  transports  and  cover  the  landing  of  the 
troops.  Seven  thousand  men  were  embarked,  and  the  first  division  of  the 
transports  put  to  sea ;  but  a  sudden  storm  arising,  they  were  all  driven  back 
upon  the  French  coast.  Many  of  them  were  shattered ;  some  of  the  largest, 
with  all  the  men,  were  lost ;  and  a  superior  English  fleet,  commanded  by  sir 
John  Norris,  obliged  M.  de  Roquefeuille  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Brest:(l)  so  that  the  young  pretender,  after  having  a  sight  of  the  promised 
land,  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom  of  his  ancestors. 

The  alarm  occasioned  by  this  formidable  though  abortive  enterprise 
united  the  whigs  in  the  firm  support  of  government.  They  were  made  sen¬ 
sible,  that  their  opposition  to  certain  unpopular  measures,  and  their  political 
jealousies  of  each  other,  had  been  represented  by  the  enemies  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  as  a  proof  of  their  dislike  to  the  reigning  family ;  and  that  the  chevalier 
de  St.  George  had  founded  his  hopes  of  success  in  the  projected  invasion, 
chiefly  on  the  division  among  the  friends  of  the  Protestant  succession.  This 
appeared  by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  John  duke  of  Argyle,  an  inconsistent 
but  zealous  whig,  whom  the  jacobites  supposed  ready  for  a  revolt,  on  account 
of  the  violence  of  his  speeches  in  parliament,  and  whom  the  pretender  desired 
to  dictate  his  own  terms. (2)  But  that  harmony  was  of  short  duration.  The 
intelligence  which  soon  arrived  of  a  naval  engagement  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  judicial  proceedings  relative  to  it,  gave  rise  to  new  divisions  and  dis¬ 
contents. 

In  consequence  of  the  late  alliance  between  France  and  Spain,  concluded 
at  Fontainebleau,  the  admirals  of  their  combined  fleet,  in  the  harbour  of 
Toulon,  resolved  to  give  battle  to  that  of  England,  by  which  they  had  been 
blocked  up,  and  which  prevented  them  from  carrying  provisions  or  military 
stores  to  the  Spanish  armies  in  Italy.  The  Spanish  squadron,  commanded 
by  Don  Joseph  Navarro,  consisted  of  sixteen  sail  of  the  line,  though  twelve 
only  were  fully  manned ;  and  the  French  squadron,  under  M.  de  Court,  of 
fourteen  sail  of  the  line,  four  frigates,  and  three  fireships.  The  British  fleet, 
commanded  by  the  admirals  Matthews  and  Lestock,  were  superior  in  force, 
but  less  fit  for  action,  as  the  ships  had  been  long  at  sea.  It  consisted  of 


(1)  Cdntin.  of  Rapin,  ubi  sup.  Smollett  vol.  xi. 


(2)  Id.  ibid. 
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twenty-eight  sail  of  the  line,  six  ships  of  fifty  guns,  four  frigates,  and  two  fire¬ 
ships.  And  if  a  misunderstanding  had  not  prevailed  between  the  admirals, 
the  combined  fleet  must  have  been  utterly  ruined. 

Matthews,  who  lay  in  the  bay  of  Hieres,  no  sooner  perceived  the  enemy 
leave  the  road  of  Toulon  than  he  weighed  anchor,  and  bore  down  upon  them. 
They  did  not  decline  the  combat ;  and  a  desperate  battle  ensued,  in  which 
the  British  admiral  behaved  with  great  gallantry.  But  he  was  ill  supported 
by  his  captains,  and  Lestock,  with  his  whole  division,  remained  all  the  time 
at  a  distance ;  so  that  the  contest  was  long  doubtful,  and  the  most  vigorous 
exertions  only  could  have  saved  the  ships  that  Avere  engaged  from  being 
taken  or  destroyed.  Victory,  hoAvever,  at  last  declared  in  favour  of  Mat¬ 
thews.  The  combined  fleet,  after  an  action  of  six  hours,  Avas  obliged  to  re¬ 
treat,  Avith  the  loss  of  one  ship  of  the  line,  named  the  Poder.(l)  The  royal 
Philip,  another  disabled  ship,  might  also,  it  is  supposed,  have  been  taken,  had 
the  English  admiral  continued  the  chase  ;  but  the  orders  to  guard  the  coast 
of  Italy  being  positive,  he  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  neglect  that  im¬ 
portant  object,  and  run  the  hazard  of  being  drawn  down  the  straits,  for  the 
precarious  possibility  of  making  a  single  prize,  all  the  other  ships  of  the 
enemy  sailing  too  fast  to  leave  him  any  hope  of  coming  up  with  them.(2) 

The  loss  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  breaking  the  naval  power  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  occasioned  the  loudest  complaints  in  England,  and  the 
failure  of  the  British  fleet  to  destroy  that  of  the  enemy  became  the  subject 
of  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  From  a  committee  of  the  house  of  comrnons  the 
matter  was  referred  to  a  court-martial.  Several  captains  Avere  convicted  of 
misbehaviour,  and  subjected  to  different  degrees  of  punishment ;  but,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  public,  admiral  Lestock  Avas  fully  acquitted,  and  Mat- 
theAvs  declared  incapable  of  serving  for  the  future  in  his  majesty’s  navy ! — 
Though  it  Avas  evident  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  Lestock,  by  keeping 
aloof,  Avhen  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  engage,  was  not  only  the  cause  of  the 
miscarriage  complained  of,  but  of  exposing  the  British  fleet  to  the  most  immi¬ 
nent  danger,  in  order  to  gratify  his  vindictive  spirit ;  Avhile  Matthews,  rushing 
into  the  hottest  of  the  enemy’s  fire,  fought  like  a  hero,  and  discovered  a  noble 
zeal  for  the  service  of  his  king  and  country.(3)  Such  ridiculous  things,  as 
experience  has  since  repeatedly  proved,  are  courts-martial  in  factious  times ! 

Before  these  judicial  proceedings  Avere  finished,  mutual  declarations  of  Avar 
had  been  issued  by  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  Avho  thenceforth  be¬ 
came  in  some  measure  principals  in  the  continental  quarrel,  the  court  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  having  issued  a  declaration  of  Avar  also  against  her  Hungarian  majesty. 
Lewis  XV.  accused  George  II.  of  having  violated  the  neutrality  of  Hanover, 
of  dissuading  the  queen  of  Hungary  from  coming  to  an  accommodation  Avith 
the  emperor,  and  of  blocking  up  the  ports  and  disturbing  the  commerce  of 
France.  His  Britannic  majesty  recriminated,  by  accusing  the  French  king 
of  violating  the  pragmatic  sanction ;  of  attempting  to  destroy  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  by  dismembering  the  Austrian  succession ;  of  assisting 
the  Spaniards,  the  avowed  enemies  of  England,  both  secretly  and  openly,  in 
contempt  of  the  faith  of  treaties ;  of  harbouring  the  pretender,  contrary  to 
the  most  solemn  engagements,  furnishing  him  Avith  a  fleet  and  army  to  invade 
Great  Britain ;  and  of  committing  actual  hostilities  on  the  British  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean. (4)  Both  parties  had  formed  the  most  sanguine,  and  not  ill- 
grounded,  hopes  of  success  :  the  king  of  Great  Britain  on  the  valour  of  his 
troops,  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  vigorous  exertions 
of  the  court  of  Vienna;  the  house  of  Bourbon  on  the  new  alliances  they 
Avere  forming  in  Germany,  and  the  vast  preparations  they  had  made  for  prose¬ 
cuting  the  war,  both  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries. 

The  campaign  in  Italy  Avas  early  begun  on  the  side  of  Piedmont.  Don, 
Philip,  being  joined  by  twenty  thousand  French  troops  under  the  prince  of 
Conti,  passed  the  river  Var,  which  descends  from  the  Alps,  and  falls  into  the 


(1)  Smollet,  vol.  xi.  Contin.  of  Rapin.  vol.  ix. 

(2)  See  the  Defence  made  by  Matthews  on  his  Trial. 

(3)  Compare  the  Trials  of  Matthews  and  Lestock. 


(4)  Printed  Declarations  of  War. 
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sea  of  Genoa  a  little  below  the  city  of  Nice.  The  whole  country  of  Nice 
submitted.  But  before  the  confederates  could  advance  farther,  they  had  to 
force  the  Piedmontese  intrenchments  at  Villa  Franca,  and  afterward  to 
reduce  the  castle  of  Montauban,  situated  among  rocks,  which  form  a  chain 
of  almost  inaccessible  ramparts.  All  these  dilRculties,  however,  were  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  valour  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  though  not  without  great 
loss.(l)  Their  intention  was  to  penetrate  into  the  dutchy  of  Milan  through 
the  Genoese  territories  ;  a  measure  that  would  have  been  attended  with  the 
most  fatal  consequences  to  the  queen  of  Hungary  and  the  king  of  Sardinia. 
Admiral  Matthews,  who  had  by  this  time  returned  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  there¬ 
fore  sent  a  spirited  message  to  the  senate  of  Genoa,  declaring,  that  if  the 
confederate  army  was  suffered  to  pass  through  the  dominions  of  the  republic, 
he  must  consider  it  as  a  breach  of  her  neutrality,  and  would  be  under  the 
necessity  of  immediately  commencing  hostilities  against  her  subjects. 

Alarmed  at  this  threat,  the  Genoese,  though  secretly  in  the  interest  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  prevailed  with  Don  Philip  and  the  prince  of  Conti  to 
choose  another  route.  They  accordingly  defiled  off  towards  Piedmont,  by  the 
way  of  Briangon,  and  attacked  the  strong  post  of  Chateau  Dauphin,  where 
the  king  of  Sardinia  commanded  in  person.  It  was  carried  after  a  desperate 
attack,  in  which  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  two  confederate  yet  rival 
nations  performed  wonders.  “  We  may  behave  as  well  as  the  French,”  said 
the  count  de  Campo  Santo  to  the  marquis  de  las  Minas,  who  commanded 
under  Don  Philip,  “  but  we  cannot  behave  better.” — “  This  has  been,”  says 
the  prince  of  Conti,  in  a  letter  to  Lewis  XV.,  “  one  of  the  most  hot  and  bril¬ 
liant  actions  that  ever  happened ;  the  troops  have  shown  a  courage  more  than 
human. (2)  The  valour  and  presence  of  mind  of  M.  de  Chevert  chiefly  de¬ 
cided  the  advantage.  I  recommend  to  you  M.  de  Solemi  and  the  chevalier 
de  Modena.  La  Carte  is  killed.  Your  majesty,  who  knows  the  value  of 
friendship,  will  feel  how  much  I  am  affected  by  his  loss  !”(3)  History  records 
with  particular  pleasure  such  expressions  of  generosity  and  sympathy  as  do 
honour  to  the  human  character.  The  appeal  of  the  prince  of  Conti  to  the 
bosom  of  Lewis  XV.  is  equally  elegant  and  emphatic. 

After  losing  the  important  pass  of  Chateau  Dauphin,  and  another  called  the 
Barricades,  which  was  carried  at  the  same  time,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  not 
being  in  a  condition  to  hazard  a  battle,  drew  off  his  troops  and  artillery  from 
;he  frontiers,  in  order  to  cover  his  capital.  He  took  post  at  Saluzzo,  about 
seventeen  miles  south  of  Turin  ;  while  the  confederates,  having  made  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  the  castle  of  Demont,  situated  on  a  rock  in  the  valley  of 
Stura,  and  deemed  impregnable,  invested  the  strong  town  of  Coni,  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  which  was  necessary,  to  open  them  a  passage  into  the  dutchy  of  Milan. 
Meantime,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  being  reinforced  by  a  body  of  ten  thousand 
Austrians,  under  Palavicini,  resolved  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  place.  He 
accordingly  advanced,  with  a  superior  force,  and  attacked  the  French  and 
Spaniards  in  their  intrenchments.  But  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  in 
which  valour  and  conduct  were  equally  conspicuous  on  both  sides,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  five  thousand  men,  to  his  camp  in  the  valley 
of  Murasso.  The  loss  of  the  confederates  was  little  inferior.  And  his  Sar¬ 
dinian  majesty  having  found  means  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Coni,  and 
also  to  convey  into  the  town  a  supply  of  provisions,  Don  Philip  and  the  prince 
of  Conti  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  after  it  had  been  continued  till  the 
end  of  November,  to  the  almost  total  ruin  of  their  army.  Having  destroyed 
the  fortifications  of  Demont,  in  their  retreat,  they  repassed  the  mountains, 
utterly  evacuating  Piedmont,  and  took  up  their  winter-quarters  in  Dau- 
phiny.(4)  But  the  Spaniards  still  continued  in  possession  of  Savoy,  which 
they  fleeced  without  mercy. 

(1)  Voltaire.  Millot. 

(2)  They  had  the  boldness  to  clamber  up  rocks  of  an  incredible  height,  mounted  witli  cannon,  and  to 
pass  through  the  embrasures,  when  the  guns  recoiled. 

(3)  Voltaire.  Millot. 

(4)  Id.  ibid.  Smollet.  Contin.  of  Uapin,  vol.  ix.  The  Iasi  two  volumes  of  this  Continuation  wcfc 
written  by  the  late  Mr.  Guthrie,  thoupli  they  bear  the  name  of  Tindal. 
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The  campaign  in  the  south  of  Italy  was  also  distinguished  by  a  diversity 
of  fortune.  His  Sicilian  majesty  having,  in  violation  of  his  forced  neutral¬ 
ity,  joined  the  Spanish  army,  under  the  count  de  Gages,  with  twenty-five 
thousand  of  his  own  troops,  prince  Lobkowitz,  the  Austrian  general,  had 
orders  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  accordingly  left  Monte  Rotondo, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  where  he  was  encamped,  and  advanced 
towards  Velitri,  near  which  the  confederates  were  posted.  While  the  two 
armies  lay  in  sight  of  each  other,  prince  Lobkowitz  sent  a  strong  detachment 
into  the  province  of  Abruzzo,  where  they  distributed  a  manifesto  in  the  name 
of  her  Hungarian  majesty,  exhorting- the  inhabitants  to  throw  off  the  Spanish 
yoke,  and  put  themselves  again  under  the  protection  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
That  measure,  however,  was  attended  with  very  little  success,  the  Neapolitans 
showing  no  inclination  to  rebel.  Lobkowitz  therefore  collected  his  forces, 
and  resolved  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  head-quarters  of  the  confederates 
at  Velitri.  Tliis  entei’prise  he  committed  to  count  Brown,  an  able  and  active 
general,  whom  I  shall  afterward  have  occasion  frequently  to  mention ;  and  in 
order  to  render  the  design  successful,  he  amused  the  enemy  with  ambiguous 
motions. 

In  the  mean  time,  count  Brown,  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  choice  troops, 
surprised  Velitri  in  the  night;  and  the  duke  of  Modena  and  the  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  were  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being  made  prisoners.  They 
escaped  with  difficulty  to  the  quarters  of  count  de  Gages,  who  performed,  on 
this  occasion,  the  part  of  a  great  captain.  He  rallied  the  fugitives,  removed 
the  panic  which  had  begun  to  prevail  in  the  camp,  and  made  a  masterly  dis¬ 
position  for  cutting  off  the  communication  of  the  detachment  of  the  enemy 
with  their  main  body.  Count  Brown,  therefore,  finding  himself  in  danger  of 
being  surrounded,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  assistance,  thought  proper  to 
attempt  a  retreat.  That  he  affected  with  great  gallantry,  carrying  away  a 
prodigious  booty. 

Three  thousand  of  the  Spaniards  and  Neapolitans  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  in  this  nocturnal  encounter,  and  eight  hundred  were  taken,  together 
with  many  standards,  colours,  and  other  military  trophies.  The  Austrians 
lost  only  about  six  hundred  men ;  but  the  failure  of  the  enterprise,  and  tlm 
heats  of  autumn,  proved  fatal  to  their  hopes.  Prince  Lobkowitz,  seeing  his 
army  daily  mouldering  away,  without  the  possibility  of  being  recruited,  de¬ 
camped  from  Fiola ;  and  passing  the  Tyber  at  the  Ponte  Molle,  anciently 
known  by  the  name  of  Pons  Milvius,  which  he  had  just  time  to  break  down 
behind  him  when  the  enemy’s  vanguard  appeared,  he  crossed  the  mountains 
of  Gubio,  and  arrived,  by  the  way  of  Viterbo,  in  the  Bolognese  territory, 
where  he  went  into  winter-quarters. (1) 

The  queen  of  Hungary  and  her  allies  were  not  more  successful  in  Germany 
and  the  Low  Countries.  But,  considering  the  unexpected  confederacy  that 
was  formed  against  them,  and  the  inferiority  of  their  generals,  they  had  little 
reason  to  complain  of  fortune.  The  negotiations  at  Frankfort  being  brought 
to  an  issue,  a  treaty  was  there  concluded,  through  the  influence  of  France, 
between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  king  of  Sweden,  as  land¬ 
grave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  the  elector  Palatine.  The  declared  object  of  this 
treaty  was  to  restore  the  imperial  dignity  and  the  tranquillity  of  Germany; 
the  contracting  powers  engaging,  either  to  persuade  or  oblige  the  queen  of 
Hungary  to  acknowledge  the  title  of  Charles  VIL,  to  give  up  the  archives  of 
the  empire,  still  in  her  possession,  and  evacuate  Bavaria ;  the  emperor’s 
claims  on  the  Austrian  succession  to  be  settled  by  a  friendly  compromise,  or 
juridical  decision.  So  far  the  confederacy  seemed  laudable.  But  by  a  sepa¬ 
rate  article,  which  breathed  a  very  different  spirit,  the  king  of  Prussia  en¬ 
gaged  to  put  the  emperor  in  possession  of  Bohemia,  and  to  guarantee  to  him 
Upper  Austria,  as  soon  as  conquered,  on  condition  that  he  should  give  up  to 
his  Prussian  majesty  the  town  and  circle  of  Koningsgratz,  in  its  whole 
extent,  with  all  the  country  situated  between  the  frontiers  of  Silesia  and  the 


(1)  Voltaire.  Millot.  Sniollet.  Contin.  of  Rapin,  vol.  ix. 
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river  Elbe,  and  from  the  town  and  circle  of  Koningsgratz  to  the  confines  of 
Saxony.  The  king  of  Prussia,  however,  by  previous  agreement,  and  a  sepa¬ 
rate  treaty  with  the  court  of  Versailles,  was  not  obliged  to  take  up  arms,  until 
he  should  see  France  act  with  vigour.  (1) 

In  order  to  procure  the  ready  co-operation  of  this  politic,  ambitious,  and 
powerful  prince,  Lewis  XV.  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  Flanders, 
consisting  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  as  early  as  the  season 
would  permit,  and  invested  Menin.  The  duke  de  Noailles  and  the  celebrated 
count  Saxe,  now  a  mareschal  of  France,  commanded  under  him,  and  carried 
every  thing  before  them.  Menin  surrendered  in  seven  days.  Ypres,  Fort 
Knocke,  and  Fumes  were  reduced  with  almost  equal  facility.  And  the  king 
of  France  entered  Dunkirk  in  triumph,  while  the  allied  army,  to  the  number 
of  seventy  thousand  men,  unable  to  obstruct  his  progress,  continued  posted 
behind  the  Scheldt. 

But  Lewis  XV.  was  soon  obliged  to  quit  this  scene  of  conquest,  and  hasten 
to  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions.  Having  received  intelligence  that  prince 
Charles  of  Lorrain  had  passed  the  Rhine,  and  entered  Alsace  at  the  head  of 
sixty  thousand  Austrians,  he  despatched  the  duke  de  Noailles,  with  forty  thou¬ 
sand  choice  troops,  to  join  the  mareschal  de  Coigni,  who  commanded  in  that 
province,  while  he  himself  followed  with  a  farther  reinforcement ;  leaving 
mareschal  Saxe,  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  to  oppose  the  allies  in  Flan- 
ders.(2)  And  the  masterly  movements  of  that  consummate  general,  together 
with  the  want  of  concert  between  the  Austrian  and  English  commanders, 
d’Aremberg  and  Wade,  prevented  them  from  gaining  any  advantage  during 
the  campaign,  though  now  greatly  superior  in  force. 

Before  the  duke  de  Noailles  could  form  a  junction  with  Coigni,  the  prince 
of  Lorrain  had  taken  Weisseiiburg,  and  laid  all  lower  Alsace  under  contribu¬ 
tion.  At  Metz  the  king  of  France  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  threatened 
his  life,  and  retarded  the  operations  of  his  generals.  Meanwhile,  prince 
Charles,  having  got  information  that  the  king  of  Prussia  had  entered  Bohemia, 
repassed  the  Rhine  in  sight  of  a  superior  army,  and  hastened  to  the  relief  of 
that  kingdom.  Lewis  XV.,  after  his  recovery,  laid  siege  to  Friburg ;  and  the 
reduction  of  this  important  place,  by  the  famous  engineer  count  Lowendahl, 
who  had  entered  into  the  French  service,  concluded  the  business  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  on  the  side  of  Alsace. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  on  taking  up  arms,  published  a  manifesto,  in  which 
he  declared,  that  he  could  no  longer  remain  an  idle  spectator  of  the  troubles 
of  Germany,  but  found  himself  obliged  to  make  use  of  force,  to  restore  the 
power  of  the  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  emperor ;  that  he  desired  nothing 
for  himself,  had  no  particular  quarrel  with  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  had 
only  entered  into  the  war  as  an  auxiliary,  in  order  to  assert  the  liberties  of 
the  Germanic  body ;  that  the  emperor  had  offered  to  relinquish  his  claims  on 
the  Austrian  succession,  provided  his  hereditary  dominions  were  restored  to 
him  ;  and  that  the  queen  of  Hungary  had  rejected  this  and  all  other  equitable 
proposals. 

Before  the  arrival  of  prince  Charles,  the  Prussian  monarch  had  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  Prague,  Tabor,  and  all  Bohemia  to  the  east  of  the  Moldaw. 
But  these  conquests  were  of  short  duration.  Augustus  HI.  king  of  Poland 
and  elector  of  Saxony,  animated  by  a  British  subsidy,  ordered  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand  men  to  join  the  prince  of  Lorrain.  He  was  also  joined  by  a  large  body 
of  Hungarians,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  their  sovereign,  Maria  Theresa,  who 
had  acquired  by  her  popular  manner, (3)  as  well  as  her  indulgences  both  civil 
and  religious,  an  extraordinary  interest  in  their  affections ;  so  that  the  king 
of  Prussia,  unable  to  withstand  so  great  a  force,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Bo¬ 
hemia,  and  retire  with  precipitation  into  Silesia.  He  was  pursued  thither  by 
prince  Charles  ;  and  the  rigour  of  the  season  only,  perhaps,  prevented  the 

(!)  Mem.  de  Moailles,  tom.  iv.  (2)  Id.  ibid. 

(3)  To  old  count  Palfy,  chief  palatine  of  Hungary,  who  had,  on  this  occasion,  caused  the  red  standard 
of  the  kingdom  to  be  displayed,  as  a  signal  for  every  man  who  could  bear  arms  to  turn  out,  she  wrote  the 
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recovery  of  that  valuable  province.  The  Prussians,  in  their  retreat,  lost 
above  thirty  thousand  men,  with  all  their  heavy  baggage,  artillery,  and 
Avagons,  loaded  with  provisions  and  plunder. 

While  the  high-minded  Frederick  HI.  was  experiencing  this  sudden  reverse 
of  fortune,  the  dejected  fugitive,  Charles  VH.,  got  once  more  possession  of 
his  capital.  Seckendorff,  the  imperial  general,  having  been  joined  by  a  body 
of  French  troops,  had  driven  the  Austrians  out  of  Bavaria.  But  the  retreat 
of  the  Prussians,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  prince  of  Lorrain,  filled  the 
emperor  with  new  apprehensions :  and  he  was  in  danger  of  being  a  third 
time  chased  from  his  dominions,  Avhen  death  came  to  his  relief,  and  freed 
him  from  a  complication  of  bodily  ills,  aggravated  by  the  anguish  of  a 
Avounded  spirit.  His  son,  Maximilian  Joseph,  being  only  seventeen  years  of 
age,  could  not  become  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  throne.  He,  therefore, 
very  Avisely  concluded,  through  the  mediation  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  not- 
Avithstanding  all  the  intrigues  of  France,  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  Avho  had  again  invaded  Bavaria,  and  Avas  ready  to  strip  him  of  his 
whole  electorate.  By  this  treaty,  Maria  Theresa  agreed  to  recognise  the 
imperial  dignity,  as  having  been  vested  in  the  person  of  Charles  VIL,  and 
to  put  his  son  in  possession  of  all  his  hereditary  dominions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  young  elector  renounced  all  claim  to  any  part  of  the  Austrian  suc¬ 
cession  ;  consented  to  guarantee  the  pragmatic  sanction,  engaged  to  give  his 
vote  for  the  grand-duke  at  the  ensuing  election  of  an  emperor,  and  to  dismiss 
the  auxiliary  troops  in  his  service. (1) 

This  treaty,  it  Avas  confidently  expected,  Avonld  prove  a  prelude  to  a  gene¬ 
ral  pacification,  as  the  cause  of  the  Avar  in  Germany  no  longer  existed;  and 
the  treaty  of  Frankfort,  the  avowed  purpose  of  AA'hich  was  the  support  of  the 
imperial  dignity,  had  now  no  object.  The  queen  of  Hungary,  to  procure 
peace,  and  the  vote  of  Brandenburg  for  her  husband,  would  readily  have 
agreed  to  confirm  the  treaty  of  Breslaw;  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  after 
his  severe  Josses,  could  have  required  nothing  more  for  himself  than 
the  undisputed  possession  of  Silesia.  But  the  court  of  France,  which  had 
begun  the  Avar  out  of  policy,  instigated  and  pensioned  by  that  of  Spain, 
resolved  to  continue  it  from  passion ;  and  his  Britannic  majesty  was  too 
intimately  connected  with  the  queen  of  Hungary,  as  Avell  as  too  highly 
interested  in  preserving  the  balance  of  Europe,  to  desert  his  allies  at  such  a 
crisis. 

The  marquis  d’Argenson,  the  French  minister  for  war,  who  had  at  this 
time  great  influence  in  the  cabinet,  declared  that  France,  having  undertaken 
to  give  a  head  to  the  Germanic  body,  ought  to  hazard  the  last  soldier,  rather 
than  suffer  the  grand-duke  to  be  elected  emperor.  The  court  of  Versailles 
accordingly  made  an  offer  of  the  imperial  crown  to  Augustus  HI.,  king  of 
Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony :  but  he,  sensible  that  it  was  not  in  their  gift, 
very  prudently  refused  it,  unless  it  could  be  procured  without  violence ;  and 
renewed  his  engagements  Avith  the  courts  of  London  and  Vienna.  The 
French  ministry,  however,  persisted  in  their  resolution  of  opposing  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  grand-duke,  and  of  continuing  the  war  Avith  vigour  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  Low  Countries,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the 
combined  forces  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  Italy ;  Avhere  Elizabeth 
Farnese,  who  still  directed  all  the  measures  of  the  court  of  Madrid, 
Avas  determined,  cost  Avhat  it  might,  to  establish  a  sovereignty  for  her 
second  son,  Don  Philip,  at  the  expense  of  Maria  Theresa.(2)  And  the  suc- 

following  letter,  accompanied  with  a  present  of  her  own  horse,  richly  caparisoned,  a  gold-hilted  sword 
ornamented  with  diamonds,  and  a  ring  of  great  value  • 

“  Father  Palfy ! 

“  I  send  you  this  horse,  worthy  of  being  mounted  only  by  the  most  zealous  of  my  faithful  subjects. 
Receive,  at  the  same  time,  this  sword,  to  defend  me  against  mine  enemies;  and  accept  of  this  ring,  as  a 
mark  of  my  affection  for  you.  “  Maria  Theresa.” 

(1)  See  the  Treaty  inTindal’s  Continuation  of  Rapin’s  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  xi. 

^  (2)  See  Mem,  Politiq.  et  Militaires,  &.C.  composes  originates  recueillies,  par  Adrien  Maurice,  due  de 
Noailles,  Mareschal  dc  France  et  Ministre  d'Etat,  par  M.  VMbbd  Millot.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
that  the  same  abbt,  in  his  Elemens  d’Hist.  Oen.,  ascribes  the  continuance  of  the  war,  after  the  death  of 
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cess  of  the  ensuing  campaign  seemed  to  justify  her  firmness  and  perse¬ 
verance. 

The  republic  of  Genoa,  which  had  been  long  wavering,  at  last  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  house  of  Bourbon,  that  proved  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the 
queen  of  Hungary  and  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  armies  of  count  de  Gages 
and  Don  Philip,  consisting  of  French,  Spaniards,  and  Neapolitans,  having 
formed  a  junction  in  the  territories  of  that  republic,  from  which  they 
received  a  considerable  reinforcement,  amounted  to  eighty  thousand  men ; 
while  the  Piedmontese  and  Austrians,  under  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  count 
Schulenberg,  who  had  been  sent  to  supersede  prince  Lobkowitz,  did  not 
exceed  forty-five  thousand.  There  was  no  contending  against  such  superior 
force. 

Don  Philip,  and  Maillebois,  who  acted  under  him,  having  succeeded  the 
prince  of  Conti  in  the  command  of  the  French  troops,  obliged  his  Sardinian 
majesty  and  Schulenberg  to  retire  beyond  the  Tanaro.  Count  de  Gages 
invested  and  took  Tortona,  while  the  duke  of  Modena  made  himself  master 
of  Parma  and  Piacenza.  The  city  of  Pavia  was  taken  by  assault ;  and  Milan 
itself  was  forced  to  surrender,  though  the  citadel  continued  to  hold  out. 

Pushing  his  advantages,  Don  Philip  passed  the  Tanaro,  and  compelled 
the  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  armies  to  take  shelter  behind  the  Po.  He 
reduced  Valenza,  Casal,  Asti,  Gabrano,  and  even  Verua,  only  twenty  miles 
north-east  of  Turin :  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  so  apprehensive  of  his 
capital  being  bombarded,  that  he  posted  his  army  within  cover  of  its  cannon, 
and  ordered  the  pavement  of  the  streets  to  be  taken  up.  But  Don  Philip, 
instead  of  undertaking  such  an  arduous  enterprise,  closed  the  campaign 
with  a  triumphant  entry  into  Milan. (1) 

The  house  of  Bourbon  and  their  allies  were  no  less  successful  in  other 
quarters.  Lewis  XV.  had  two  leading  objects  in  view ;  to  obstruct  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  grand-duke,  and  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Flanders.  He 
accordingly  assembled  two  great  armies ;  one  on  the  Maine,  under  the  prince 
of  Conti,  in  order  to  prevent  the  queen  of  Hungary  from  employing  a  supe¬ 
rior  force  against  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  to  overawe  the  deliberations  of 
the  electors  at  Frankfort ;  the  other,  consisting  of  seventy-six  thousand  men, 
commanded  by  count  Saxe,  under  whom  the  duke  de  Noailles  condescended 
to  serve  as  first  aid-de-camp,  invested  Tournay,  one  of  the  strongest  towns 
in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  the  most  important  in  the  Dutch  barrier.(2) 
The  king  and  the  dauphin  appeared  in  the  camp,  and  animated  by  their  pre¬ 
sence  the  operations  of  the  besiegers.  The  allied  army  amounted  only  to 
fifty-three  thousand  men ;  yet  with  these  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  the  relief 
of  Tournay.  The  Hanoverian  and  British  troops  were  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  a  brave  but  inexperienced  young  prince.  The  Austrians 
were  conducted  by  old  count  Konigseg;  and  the  Dutch  by  the  prince  of 
Waldeck,  as  young  and  inexperienced  as  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 

Mareschal  Saxe,  who  to  a  natural  genius  for  war  joined  a  profound  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  military  art,  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  purpose  of  the  con¬ 
federates,  than  he  made  the  most  masterly  dispositions  for  receiving  them. 
The  French  army  was  posted  on  a  rising  ground,  with  the  village  of  Antoine, 
near  the  Escaut,  on  its  right;  the  wood  of  Barri  on  its  left,  and  in  front  the 
village  of  Fontenoy.  In  the  wood,  and  at  both  these  villages,  were  erected 
formidable  batteries  of  heavy  cannon,  and  the  intermediate  space  was  farther 
defended  by  strong  redoubts.  The  confederates,  however,  who  had  but  im¬ 
perfectly  reconnoitred  the  situation  of  the  enemy,  rashly  persisted  in  their 
resolution  of  hazarding  an  attack.  Nor  were  the  French  without  their  appre¬ 
hensions  of  its  consequences,  from  the  known  valour  of  the  British  troops. 
The  bridge  of  Colonne,  over  which  the  king  had  passed  the  Escaut,  was 

Charles  VFI.,  lo  the  hatred  of  the  English  asainst  the  French  notion !  He  was  not  then  fav’oured,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  with  the  papers  of  the  duke  de  Noailles,  which  throw  new  light  upon  the  subject. 

(1)  Voltaire.  Milloi. 

(2)  The  sovereignly  of  the  barrier-towns  belonged  to  the  house  of  Austria  ;  but  t  hey  were  garrisoned 
with  Dutch  troops,  for  the  support  of  which  the  states  were  penniiled,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  levy 
certain  impositions  on  Che  initabitants. 
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accordingly  fortified  with  intrenchments,  and  occupied  by  a  stout  body  of 
reserve,  in  order  to  secure  him  a  retreat,  if  necessary.(l)  And  to  this  neces¬ 
sity  he  must  have  been  driven,  had  the  British  troops  been  properly  supported, 
and  the  duke  of  Cumberland’s  orders  duly  executed. 

The  allies  were  in  motion  by  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  can¬ 
nonading  began  as  soon  as  it  was  light.  By  nine,  both  armies  were  engaged, 
and  the  action  lasted  till  three  in  the  afternoon.  Never  was  there  a  more 
desperate  or  gallant  attack  than  that  made  by  the  British  infantry,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland  in  person,  assisted  by  sir  John  Ligonier. 
Though  the  fire  from  the  enemy’s  batteries  was  so  heavy,  that  it  swept  off 
whole  ranks  at  a  single  discharge,  they  continued  to  advance,  as  if  they  had 
been  invulnerable,  and  drove  the  French  infantry  beyond  their  lines.  The 
French  cavalry  in  vain  endeavoured  to  stop  their  progress.  Forming  them¬ 
selves  into  a  column,  they  bore  down  every  thing  before  them,  and  baffled 
every  effort  to  put  them  into  disorder;  the  village  of  Antoine  was  evacuated, 
and  mareschal  Saxe,  concluding  that  all  was  lost,  sent  advice  to  the  king  to 
provide  for  his  safety,  by  repassing  the  bridge  of  Colonne.  But  Lewis  XV., 
w’ho  did  not  want  personal  courage,  sensible  that  such  a  step  would  give  a 
decided  victory  to  the  allies,  refused  to  quit  his  post. (2)  His  firmness  saved 
his  army  from  ruin  and  disgrace. 

Ashamed  to  desert  their  sovereign,  the  French  infantry  returned  to  the 
charge ;  the  cavalry  renewed  their  efforts ;  and  other  circumstances  contri¬ 
buted  to  give  a  turn  to  the  battle.  The  Dutch,  under  the  prince  of  Waldeck, 
having  failed  in  an  attack  upon  the  village  of  Fontenoy,  which  valour  might 
have  rendered  successful,  had  shamefully  left  the  field.  An  English  and 
Hanoverian  detachment,  under  brigadier  Ingoldsby,  had  also  miscarried, 
through  mistake,  in  a  practicable  attempt  to  take  possession  of  a  redoubt  at 
the  corner  of  the  wood  of  Barri,  and  immediately  opposite  Fontenoy;  so 
that  the  British  cavalry,  by  the  cross-fire  of  the  enemy’s  cannon,  Avere  pre¬ 
vented  from  coming  up  to  the  support  of  the  infantry.(3)  This  victorious 
body,  now  assailed  on  all  sides,  fatigued  with  incessant  firing,  and  galled  by 
some  field-pieces  unexpectedly  planted  in  front,  was  therefore  obliged  to 
retire,  with  the  loss  of  seven  thousand  men,  after  having  successfully  routed 
almost  every  regiment  in  the  French  army.(4)  The  loss  of  the  Hanoverians, 
who  behaved  gallantly,  was  also  very  great,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
but  that  of  the  Dutch  and  Austrians  inconsiderable. 

The  French  had  near  ten  thousand  men  killed,  and,  among  these,  many 
persons  of  distinction;  yet  was  their  joy  at  their  good  fortune  extravagantly 
high.  Their  exultation,  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  seemed  to  bear  a  proportion 
to^the  danger  they  had  been  in  of  a  defeat.  The  princes  of  the  blood  em¬ 
braced  one  another  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  dissolved  in  tears  of  mutual 
congratulation. (5)  They  had,  indeed,  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their 
victory,  which  was  followed  by  the  most  important  consequences.  For 
although  the  duke  of  Cumberland  had  led  off  his  troops  in  good  order,  and 
without  losing  either  colours  or  standards,  tlie  allies  were  never  afterward 
able,  during  the  campaign,  to  face  the  enemy ;  but  lay  intrenched,  between 
Antwerp  and  Brussels,  while  mareschal  Saxe  and  count  Lowendahl  reduced, 
by  stratagem  or  force,  Tournay,  Oudenarde,  Aeth,  Dendermond,  Ghent, 
Ostend,  Newport,  and  every  other  fortified  place  in  Austrian  Flanders. 

But  the  king  of  France,  though  so  highly  favoured  by  fortune,  Avas  not 
able  to  prevent  the  queen  of  Hungary  from  obtaining  the  great  object  of  her 
wishes,  in  the  elevation  of  her  husband  to  the  imperial  throne.  The  French 

(1)  Voltaire,  Steele  Lewie  XF.  cliap.  xv.  (2)  Voltaire,  ubi  sup.  (3)  Id.  ibid. 

(4)  “  AH  the  n'gimentg,”  says  Voltaire,  who  is  very  circumstantial  in  his  account  of  this  battle,  “  pre¬ 
sented  themselves,  one  after  another;  and  the  English  column,  facing  them  on  all  sides,  repulsed  every 
regiment  that  advanced.”  {Siecle  Lewis  XV.,  “From  the  moment  the  French  and  Swiss 

guards  were  routed,”  adds  he,  “  there  was  nothing  hut  astonishment  and  confusion  throughout  the  French 
army.  Mareschal  Sa.xe  ordered  the  cavalry  to  fall  upon  tlie  English  column;  but  their  elforts  were 
attended  with  little  eftect  against  a  body  of  infantry  so  united,  so  disciplined,  and  so  intrepid.”  (Id.  ibid.) 
“  If  the  Dutch,”  continues  he,  “  had  passed  the  redoubts  that  lay  between  Fontenoy  and  Antoine ;  if  they 
had  given  proper  assistance  to  the  English,  no  resource  had  been  left  for  the  French ;  not  even  a  retreat 
perhaps  for  the  king  and  the  dauphin.”  Siecic ,  ubi  sup.  (5)  Voltaire.  Millot. 
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anny  on  the  Maine,  under  the  prince  of  Conti,  who  had  superseded  IMaille- 
bois  in  the  command,  not  being  able  to  face  the  A.ustrians  under  Bathiani, 
the  electors  assembled  in  perfect  security  at  Frankfort,  and  raised  to  the 
head  of  the  empire  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  under  tlie  name  of  Francis  I. 
Meanwhile,  the  king  of  Prussia  gained  two  bloody  victories  over  the 
Austrians,  under  the  prince  of  Lorrain ;  one  near  Fridberg,  on  the  confines 
of  Silesia,  the  other  at  Slandentz,  in  Bohemia.  And  not  satisfied  with  these 
advantages,  though  he  had  already  entered  into  a  pacific  convention  with  his 
Britannic  majesty  at  Hanover,  he  invaded  Saxony,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Dresden. 

The  king  of  Poland  now  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  suing  for 
peace ;  and  the  king  of  Prussia  was  heartily  tired  of  the  war.  A  treaty  was 
accordingly  concluded  at  Dresden,  between  Augustus  III.,  as  elector  of 
Saxony,  and  Frederick  III. ;  by  which  Augustus  agreed  to  pay  to  his  Prussian 
majesty,  for  the  evacuation  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  one  million  of  Ger¬ 
man  crowns  at  the  next  fair  of  Leipsic.  Another  treaty,  confirming  that  of 
Breslaw,  was  at  the  same  time  cojicluded  between  the  king  of  Prussia  and 
the  queen  of  Hungary.  This  treaty  secured  to  Frederick  HI.  the  possession 
of  Silesia,  on  condition  of  his  acknowledging  the  validity  of  the  emperor’s 
election.  The  elector  palatine,  w'ho  was  included  in  the  latter  treaty,  also 
consented  to  make  the  same  acknowledgment. (1) 

These  treaties  restored  tranquillity  to  Germany.  But  war,  as  we  shall 
afterward  have  occasion  to  see,  continued  to  rage  for  some  years  longer, 
between  the  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Austria.  In  the  mean  time,  my  dear 
Philip,  we  must  attend  to  some  transactions  that  more  immediately  concern 
our  own  island. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

Sketch  of  the  domestic  History  of  Great  Britain,  including  some  foreign 
Affairs  intimately  connected  ■with  it,  from  the  Resignation  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  in  1742,  to  the  final  Suppression  of  the  Rebellion  in  Scotland,  in 
1746. 

From  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
but  more  especially  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  1715,  it  had 
been  the  constant  aim  of  the  tories,  the  natural  friends  of  monarchy,  and  of 
certain  disappointed  whigs  who  joined  them  and  assumed  the  imposing  name 
of  patriots,  to  obstruct  all  the  measures  of  government,  under  pretence  of 
the  public  good ;  to  represent  the  essential  interests  of  the  nation  as  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  a  pusillanimous  policy,  which  tamely  courted  peace,  while  the  trea¬ 
sure  of  the  kingdom  was  prodigally  wasted  in  German  subsidies,  more  than 
adequate  to  the  support  of  a  vigorous  war,  and  its  honour  basely  bartered  for 
the  precarious  security  of  mercenary  alliances,  or  treaties  bought  by  mean 
submissions.  “  And  for  what  1”  said  the  jacobites,  when  they  durst  speak 
out;  and  most  of  the  tories  were  jacobites  : — “to  maintain  a  foreign  family 
upon  the  throne,  in  exclusion  of  the  lineal  heir!” — Such,  and  more  contume¬ 
lious,  was  the  language  of  opposition  in  parliament,  and  of  the  pretended 
patriots  in  their  private  juntos,  during  the  whole  administration  of  sir  Robert 
Walpole,(2)  who  understood  and  pursued  the  true  interests  of  his  country, 
but  without  sufficiently  attending  to  its  honour. 

On  the  resignation  of  this  able  statesman,  the  patriots  were  called  into 
office,  and  the  greatest  reformation  was  expected  in  every  department  of 
government,  But  lord  Carteret,  the  new  prime  minister,  and  his  associates, 
not  only  rejected  every  popular  motion,  but  went  even  farther,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  than  their  predecessors,  in  flattering  the  prejudices  of  their 

(1)  Tindal’s  Covtin.  vol.  i.x.  Smollett,  vol.  xi. 

(2^  See  the  Parliamentary  Debates^  and  publications  of  the  limes. 
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sovereign  in  favour  of  the  continental  system.  Large  subsidies  were  at  the 
same  time  paid  to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  king  of  Poland,  and  the  king 
of  Sardinia ;  large  bodies  of  foreign  troops  were  taken  into  British  pay ;  and 
a  British  army  was  transported  into  Flanders,  to  fight  battles  from  which 
Great  Britain  could  derive  no  positive  advantage.  The  war  was  continued, 
from  pride  and  passion,  long  after  its  political  object,  as  far  as  it  concerned 
this  kingdom,  was  accomplished ;  namely,  to  prevent  the  French  from  ac¬ 
quiring  an  ascendant  in  Germany,  by  dismembering  the  Austrian  succession. 

Naturally  haughty,  elated  with  success,  and  assured  of  the  support  of  the 
British  ministry,  the  queen  of  Hungary,  in  the  hour  of  her  intoxication,  ab¬ 
solutely  refused  to  restore  to  the  emperor  Charles  VH.  his  hereditary  domi¬ 
nions,  though  he  offered,  on  that  condition,  to  renounce  all  claim  to  any  part 
of  her  inheritance. (1)  Not  contented  with  being  enabled  to  defend  her  own 
territories,  she  projected  conquests  both  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Nothing 
less  would  satisfy  her  than  the  recovery  of  Naples  and  Silesia,  though  both 
had  been  formally  ceded  by  treaty ;  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  instead 
of  withdrawing  his  assistance  at  this  juncture,  or  insisting  on  her  reconci¬ 
liation  with  the  emperor,  was  so  ill  advised  as  to  acquiesce  in  the  ambitious 
aim. 

The  dissatisfaction  occasioned  by  these  unpopular  and  impolitic  measures 
encouraged  the  jacobites  to  turn  their  eyes  once  more  towards  the  pretender, 
and  the  court  of  France,  as  we  have  seen,  to  attempt  an  invasion  in  his  favour. 
Had  the  French  been  able  to  land,  under  so  consummate  a  general  as  count 
Saxe,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  consequence ;  but  we 
can  affirm  with  confidence,  that,  as  the  enterprise  proved  abortive,  it  was  of 
infinite  service  to  the  reigning  family.  The  alarm  which  it  occasioned  united 
all  the  whigs  in  the  zealous  support  of  government.  They  became  sensible 
of  the  hazard  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  their  own  dissensions,  on 
which,  it  appeared,  the  pretender  had  chiefly  built  his  hopes  of  success. 

Loyal  addresses  were  presented  to  the  throne  by  both  houses  of  parliament, 
and  from  all  the  principal  towns  and  corporations  in  the  kingdom.  The  duke 
of  Marlborough  and  the  earl  of  Stair,  though  disgusted  with  the  court,  ten¬ 
dered  their  service  to  his  majesty,  in  any  station  he  should  think  proper  to 
name.  Their  offer  was  accepted:  both  were  taken  into  favour;  and  the  earl 
of  Stair  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  South  Britain. 
The  duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  long  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition 
in  parliament,  communicated  to  the  privy  council  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George,  containing  the  most  liberal  promises,  in  case  of  his 
elevation  to  the  throne. (2)  People  of  every  condition,  in  a  word,  who  had 
any  regard  for  civil  or  religious  liberty,  seemed  to  set  their  face  against  the 
pretender ;  and  all  former  grievances  were  forgot,  in  the  presence  of  so  press¬ 
ing  a  danger. 

Many  causes  of  national  discontent,  however,  still  remained  ;  all  which 
were  magnified,  and  industriously  pointed  out  by  the  jacobites,  in  order  to 
embarrass  the  British  ministry,  and  induce  the  king  of  France  to  make  a 
new  effort  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  family  of  Stuart.  The  inglorious 
sea-fight  off  Toulon,  and  the  infamous  trial  of  Matthews  and  Lestock,  ex¬ 
cited  the  indignation  of  all  sincere  lovers  of  justice  and  of  their  country. 
And  other  circumstances  contributed  to  revive  the  popular  clamour  against 
the  measures  of  the  court. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  on  renewing  hostilities  in  consequence  of  the  treaty 
of  Frankfort,  besides  the  manifesto  which  he  published,  accusing  the  queen 
of  Hungary  of  ambition  and  obstinacy  (in  rejecting  the  reasonable  offers  of 
the  emperor),  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain  of  fostering  that  haughty  spirit, 
sent  a  rescript  to  his  minister  at  the  court  of  London,  very  artfully  drawn 


(1)  A  treaty  to  this  purpose  was  actually  negotiated  at  Hanau,  in  order  to  preserve  appearances^  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Deiiingen,  through  the  mediation  of  his  Britannic  majesty.  But  it  was  rendered  abor¬ 
tive,  by  a  secret  understanding;^  or  inirictie,  between  the  courts  of  London  and  Vienna  ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  British  ministry,  or  rather  the  regency  appointed  during  the  king’s  absence,  refused  to  ratify 
the  preliminaries  to  \vhich  their  sovereign  Iiad  seemingly  given  his  assent. 
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up,  and  admirably  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  times  “  I  hope,”  says  he,  “that 
no  judicious  Englishman,  nor  any  Briton,  zealous  for  the  constitution  of  his 
country,  can  possibly  mistake  the  equity  of  my  resolution,  as  he  may  at 
once  convince  himself  of  it,  by  merely  transporting  to  the  theatre  of  England 
what  now  passes  on  that  of  Germany.  For,  as  every  true  English  patriot 
would  look  with  indignation  upon  all  such  intrigues  as  should  be  carried  on 
in  his  country,  in  order  to  dethrone  the  reigning  family,  and  place  the  crown 
upon  the  head  of  the  pretender,  and  would  oppose  such  practices  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power ;  in  like  manner,  there  is  no  patriotic  or  powerful  prince 
of  the  empire,  that  can  see  with  indifference,  and  coolly  suffer  another  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  empire,  such  as  the  queen  of  Hungary,  to  attempt  to  despoil  of  his 
dignity  and  authority  the  emperor  lawfully  elected,  in  order  to  invest  with  the 
imperial  ensigns  a  candidate  destitute  of  the  qualifications  most  essential 
to  fill  that  august  throne.  Inconsequence  of  the  same  principle,”  adds  he, 
“  as  no  German  prince  has  a  right  to  meddle  with  the  internal  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  or  with  the  constitution  of  its  government,  I  have  some  grounds  to 
hope,  that  the  English  nation  will  not  meddle  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
empire :  and  I  entertain  those  hopes  the  more  firmly,  because  England  can 
have  no  inducement  to  take  part  in  this  quarrel  from  any  commercial  or 
political  considerations.'" 

Though  this  extraordinary  address,  to  subjects  instead  of  their  sovereign, 
did  not  meet  with  such  general  approbation  as  its  royal  author  expected,  it 
was  not  without  its  eftect:  and  the  shameful  languor  of  the  campaign  in 
Flanders  made  the  English  nation  fully  sensible  of  the  folly  of  engaging  in 
foreign  quarrels.  The  credit  of  the  ministry  sunk  to  nothing:  their  con¬ 
duct  was  arraigned  by  men  of  all  parties ;  and  they  had  little  family  in¬ 
fluence.  The  king  therefore  resolved,  in  compliance  with  the  sense  of  his 
people,  as  well  as  for  his  own  ease,  to  choose  a  new  administration,  though 
not  to  change  his  political  sytem ;  the  indignation  of  the  public  being  chiefly 
directed  against  those  apostate  patriots  who,  after  having  hunted  down  sir 
Robert  Walpole  as  an  enemy  to  the  constitution  and  a  betrayer  of  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  his  country,  had  themselves  pursued  more  exceptionable  measures, 
Without  taking  one  popular  step. 

At  the  head  of  the  new  ministry  stood  Mr.  Henry  Pelham,  already  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  his  brother,  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  who  had  been  for  some  years  one  of  the  principal  secreta¬ 
ries  of  state.  They  possessed  great  parliamentary  interest ;  and,  in  order  to 
acquire  popularity,  as  well  as  to  increase  their  strength,  they  formed  a  coali¬ 
tion  with  the  real  patriots,  or  those  leading  members  in  both  houses  who  had 
continued  to  oppose  the  measures  of  the  court  during  the  late  administration, 
on  finding  they  were  no  better  than  those  of  the  former,  or  because  they 
thought  their  merit  had  been  neglected  in  the  disposal  of  offices,  after  the 
resignation  of  sir  Robert  Walpole.  To  that  coalition  they  gave  the  name  of 
the  Broad  Bottom,  as  comprehending  honest  and  able  men  of  all  parties. 
Conformable  to  this  idea,  the  earl  of  Harrington  was  appointed  to  succeed 
earl  Granville,  formerly  lord  Carteret,  as  secretary  of  state ;  the  duke  of 
Bedford  was  made  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty ;  the  earl  of  Chester¬ 
field,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  Mr.  George  Lyttelton,  afterward  lord  Lyttel¬ 
ton,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury ;  Mr.  Doddington,  treasurer  of 
the  navy ;  and  sir  John  Hynd  Cotton,  treasurer  of  the  chamber.(l) 

The  wide  base  on  which  Mr.  Pelham  had  founded  his  administration  left 
little  room  for  parliamentary  opposition  ;  and  faction,  though  secretly  plot¬ 
ting  new  revolutions,  seemed  for  a  season  to  be  lulled  asleep.  Very  liberal 
supplies  were  voted  for  prosecuting  the  war  on  the  continent:  vigorous 
measures  were  resolved  upon,  as  the  most  likely  means  of  bringing  it  to  a 
speedy  conclusion;  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief,  in  order  to  carry  those  measures  into  execution.  The  earl  of  Ches¬ 
terfield  was  despatched  to  the  Hague,  in  the  character  of  ambassador  extra- 


(1)  Tindal’s  Cotain.  vol.  ix.  Smollett,  vol.  xi. 
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ordinary,  with  a  view  of  persuading  the  Dutch  to  become  principals  in  the 
war,  or  at  least  to  engage  them  to  settle,  and  furnish  with  exactness,  their 
quota  of  troops  and  subsidies.  He  succeeded  in  the  latter ;  and  the  most 
sanofuine  hopes  were  entertained  of  success. 

But  all  those  hopes  were  blasted  by  the  fatal  battle  of  Fontenoy.  Fresh 
discontents  arose:  the  machinations  of  the  Jacobites  were  renewed;  and  the 
king  of  France,  whose  great  object  was  the  conquest  of  Flanders,  in  order  to 
procure  the  recall  of  the  British  troops  from  that  country,  encouraged  the 
young  pretender,  by  flattering  promises  and  false  representations,  to  attempt 
a  descent  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Representations,  equally  false  and  illu¬ 
sory,  were  made  to  him  by  certain  Irish  and  Scottish  adventurers,  who,  having 
nothing  to  lose,  were  ready  for  any  desperate  enterprise,  and  probably  bribed 
by  the^court  of  Versailles  to  cajole  him  into  a  compliance  with  its  views. 
They  affirmed  that  the  whole  British  nation  was  disaffected  to  the  reigning 
family ;  that  the  body  of  the  people,  loaded  with  oppressive  taxes,  pd  longing 
for  relief,  would  every  where  crowd  to  his  standard  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
erected ;  that  the  regular  troops  in  the  kingdom  were  few ;  and  that,  being 
assured  of  a  powerful  support  from  France,  he  could  not  doubt  of  being  able 
to  recover  the  crown  of  his  ancestors. 

Charles,  who  was  naturally  confident,  encouraged  by  these  intoxicating 
misrepresentations,  embarked  at  Port  Lazare,  in  Britanny,  on  board  an 
armed  vessel,  which  his  father  had  found  interest  to  equip,  attended  by  the 
marquis  of  Tullibardine,  sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  a  few  other  Irish  and 
Scottish  adherents,  with  nine  hundred  stand  of  arms.  The  Elizabeth,  a 
French  ship  of  sixty-four  guns,  laden  with  arms  and  ammunition,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  him  as  a  convoy :  but  she  falling  in  with  the  Lion,  an  English  ship 
of  fifty-eight  guns,  was  obliged,  after  an  obstinate  and  bloody  engagement, 
to  return  to  Brest  in  a  shattered  condition.  Charles,  however,  pursued  his 
voyage ;  and  having  made  the  circuit  of  Ireland,  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Lochaber.  He  was  there  joined  by  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  and  some  other 
Highland  chiefs,  who,  though  they  did  not  approve  of  his  rash  and  ill-concerted 
undertaking,  thought  themselves  bound  in  honour  to  assert  the  rights  of  a 
prince  whose  cause  was  dear  to  them,  and  who  had  thrown  himself  upon  their 
generosity.(l) 

The  naked  and  defenceless  condition  of  the  pretender  was  too  evident  to 
escape  the  observation  of  the  least  intelligent  of  his  partisans.  But  this 
objection  was  artfully  set  aside  by  the  address  of  his  followers.  His  defi¬ 
ciency  in  arms  and  ammunition,  it  was  said,  might  be  accounted  for  from 
the  unforeseen  misfortune  that  had  befallen  his  convoy;  and  his  coming 
without  foreign  force  was  produced  as  a  proof  of  his  superior  discernment, 
as  well  as  of  his  confidence  in  the  affection  of  his  friends.  The  rooted  hatred 
and  animosity  of  the  English  against  the  French  nation,  it  was  ingeniously 
urged,  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  all  the  attempts  of  the 
latter  to  re-establish  the  family  of  Stuart  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain ;  that 
a  perpetual  jealousy  of  the  influence  of  this  rival  nation,  always  connected 
with  the  idea  of  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  could  alone  have  induced  a  great 
and  generous  people  so  long  to  submit  to  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  family, 
in  exclusion  of  their  hereditary  princes ;  that  those  bug-bears  being  chased 
away  by  the  magnanimity  and  heroism  of  the  youthful  Charles,  he  had  only 
to  march  southward  at  the  head  of  his  faithful  clans,  in  order  to  be  joined  by 
multitudes  of  his  father’s  loyal  subjects,  who  longed  for  an  opportunity  of 
renewing  their  allegiance ;  and  that,  should  any  foreign  power  interpose  in 
behalf  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  or  the  British  troops  be  recalled  from  Flan¬ 
ders,  a  superior  French  army  would  be  landed,  to  complete  the  glorious 
revolution. 

These  plausible  arguments,  recommended  by  a  magnificent  sideboard  of 
plate,  and  a  large  sum  in  ready  money,  which  to  the  frugal  Highlanders 
seemed  a  royal  treasure,  were  so  well  received,  that  Charles  soon  found  him- 


(1)  Tiudal’s  Contin.  of  Eapiii,  vol.  ix.  Smollett,  vol.  xi. 
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self  at  ihe  head  of  some  thousands  of  hardy  mountaineers,  filled  with  heredi¬ 
tary  attachment  to  his  family,  and  warmly  devoted  to  his  person,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  open  and  engaging  manners,  as  well  as  of  his  having  assumed 
the  ancient  military  dress  of  their  country,  which  added  new  grace  to  his  tall 
and  handsome  figure,  at  the  same  time  that  it  borrowed  dignity  from  his 
princely  air;  and  who,  from  all  those  motives,  were  ready  to  shed  the  last 
drop  of  their  blood  in  his  cause. 

But  this  ardour  to  rise  in  arms  was  confined  to  the  heads  of  a  few  clans ; 
and  these,  namely,  Lochiel,  Glenco,  Glengary,  Keppock,  Clanronald,  and 
some  other  chiefs,  though  distinguished  by  their  valour,  were  by  no  means 
the  most  considerable  for  their  numbers.  Political  interest  had  drawn  to  the 
side  of  government,  or  prudence  taught,  a  quiet  submission  to  the  heads  of 
many  of  those  clans  who  had  been  the  grand  support  of  the  pretender’s  claim 
in  1715,  and  who  were,  from  principle,  still  attached  to  the  house  of  Stuart. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  attainted  earl  of  Seaforth,  the  head  of  the  Macken¬ 
zies,  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  as  was  also  the  head  of  the 
Macleods.  The  chief  of  the  Macdonalds,  the  most  numerous  of  the  Jacobite 
clans,  had  declared  against  an  insurrection.  The  representative  of  the  noble 
and  powerful  family  of  Gordon,  whose  retainers  made  a  principal  figure  in 
the  former  rebellion,  was  now  become  Protestant,  and  lay  under  great  obliga¬ 
tions  to  government ;  and  lord  Lovat,  the  head  of  the  Frasers,  besides  his 
utter  want  of  principle,  was  backward  in  declaring  himself.  Nor  was  this 
all.  The  duke  of  Argyle’s  Highlanders,  the  earl  of  Sutherland’s  men,  the 
Monros,  and  several  other  Protestant  clans,  seemed  sincerely  attached  to 
the  reigning  family,  as  were  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  country  of  Scot¬ 
land,  a  few  Catholic  and  nonjuring  families  excepted.(l)  This  matter  is  but 
little  understood. 

The  people  of  the  low  country  of  Scotland  are  chiefly  presbyterians,  and 
jealous  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights.  That  jealousy  led  them,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  take  up  arms  against  Charles  I.  before  a  sword  was  drawn  in 
England.  By  neglecting  to  bargain  for  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  at 
the  restoration,  they  were  again  exposed  to  persecution  under  Charles  II. 
But  at  the  revolution  they  took  care  to  secure  both  their  civil  and  religious 
liberties,  which  were  farther  secured  by  the  union.  They  have,  therefore, 
on  all  occasions,  firmly  adhered  to  the  Protestant  succession ;  and  were,  at 
this  crisis,  equally  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  the  pretender  and  of  the  High¬ 
landers,  whose  cruel  depredations,  under  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  the  vis¬ 
count  Dundee,  and  the  earl  of  Mar,  were  still  fresh  in  their  memory.  They 
were  the  most  loyal  subjects  of  the  house  of  Hanover  in  Great  Britain.  But 
they  had  long  been  disused  to  arms ;  and  were  therefore  filled  with  melan¬ 
choly  apprehensions  at  the  threatening  danger.  The  disasters  in  Flanders, 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  French  power,  and  the  defenceless  state  of  their 
own  country,  all  pressed  upon  their  minds. 

The  news  of  a  fortunate  event  in  America  contributed  in  some  degree 
to  remove  this  despondency;  namely,  the  conquest  of  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton. 

That  island,  of  which  the  French  were  shamefully  left  in  possession  at 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  through  the  negligence  or  corruption  of  the  English 
ministry,  when  Great  Britain  had  the  power  of  giving  law  to  her  enemies,  is 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  ninety  miles  in 
length,  and  sixty  at  its  greatest  breadth.  Newfoundland,  which  lies  to  the 
east,  is  but  fifteen  leagues  distant ;  and  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  west,  is  separated 
from  it  only  by  a  channel  about  twelve  miles  broad.  Thus  placed  between 
the  territories  of  France  and  those  ceded  to  her  rival.  Cape  Breton  threatened 
the  possessions  of  the  one,  while  it  protected  those  of  the  other.  Louisburg, 

(1)  Ointm.of  Rapin,  vol.lx  ,  written,  as  already  noticed,  by  the  late  labniious  and  intelligent  Mr.  Guthrie, 
whose  account  of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  is  very  full,  circninstantial,  and  accurate.  The  author  of 
these  Letters  was  theti  a  boy,  by  no  means  incapable  of  memory;  and  he  has  since  had  occasion  to  con¬ 
verse  with  many  persons  deeply  engaged  in  that  rebellion,  as  well  as  with  many  employed  in  suppressing 
it.  He  therefore  considers  himself  as  a  contemporary.  Tliis  obsei  vatiop  he  means  should  extend  tc  thi 
whole  subsequent  part  of  his  narration. 
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situated  on  the  eastern  coast,  was  the  chief  town  and  port  in  the  island. 
The  harbour,  naturally  safe  and  capacious,  was  strongly  fortified ;  the  narrow 
entrance  being  guarded  by  two  formidable  batteries,  whose  cross-fire  threat¬ 
ened  instant  destruction  to  any  ship  that  should  attempt  to  force  a  passage. 
The  town  was  walled,  and  defended  by  all  the  works  that  can  render  a  place 
impregnable.  It  was  the  key  of  communication  between  France  and  Canada, 
as  well  as  the  grand  bulwark  of  her  fisheries.  And  it  was  considered  by  the 
English  colonies  as  the  Dunkirk  of  America ;  as  it  afforded  protection  to  a 
swarm  of  French  frigates  and  privateers,  that  ruined  their  trade,  and  pillaged 
them  with  impunity. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the  British  ministry  were  induced  to 
listen  to  the  proposals  of  the  people  of  New-England,  ivho  offered  to  under¬ 
take  the  reduction  of  Louisburg.  Commodore  Warren,  then  stationed  at 
Antigua,  w^as  accordingly  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  northward,  with  a  stout 
squadron,  in  order  to  protect  the  transports,  and  co-operate  with  the  New- 
England  militia ;  which,  to  the  number  of  six  thousand,  were  embarked  under 
the” conduct  of  Mr.  Pepperell,  a  trader  of  Piscataqua,  and  landed  without 
opposition  within  four  miles  of  the  place.  The  besiegers,  though  inexpe¬ 
rienced,  were  brave :  the  officers  of  the  marines  directed  their  operations ; 
and  commodore  Warren,  though  foiled  in  every  attempt  to  enter  the  harbour, 
was  able  effectually  to  cut  off  all  supplies.  Seeing  no  prospect  of  relief,  and 
threatened  with  a  general  assault,  the  governor,  doubtful  of  the  fidelity  of 
his  garrison,  agreed  to  surrender  the  town ;  and  the  whole  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  or  (as  the  French  pompously  called  it)  Isle  Royale,  immediately  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  victors.(l) 

This  conquest,  the  importance  of  which  was  much  magnified,  contributed 
greatly  to  confirm  the  zeal  of  the  friends  to  the  Protestant  succession  in 
Scotland;  and  if  vigorous  measures  had  been  taken  by  governnaent,  the 
rebellion  might  have  been  crushed  in  its  birth.  But  George  II.  being  then 
at  Hanover,  the  regency  appointed,  during  his  absence,  slighted  every  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  the  enterprise  of  the  young  pretender,  until  all  North 
Britain  was  threatened  with  subjection.  They  could  not  believe  he  would 
have  the  hardiness  to  land  without  a  powerful  foreign  force ;  so  that  Charles’s 
very  weakness,  under  the  veil  of  his  temerity,  may  be  said  to  have  advanced 
his  progress.  Descending  from  the  mountains  with  the  rapidity  of  a  torrent, 
at  the  head  of  his  hardy  and  intrepid  Highlanders,  he  took  possession  of 
Dunkeld,  Perth,  and  Dundee ;  every  where  proclaiming  his  father,  the  cheva¬ 
lier  de  St.  George,  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  seizing  the  public  money  for 
his  use.  At  Perth  he  reviewed  his  forces,  and  found  them  amount  to  about 
three  thousand  men.  Here  he  was  joined  by  the  viscount  Strathallan, 
lord  Nairn,  lord  George  Murray,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Athol,  by  the  young 
and  sanguine  duke  of  Perth,(2)  and  several  other  persons  of  distinction. 
And  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine  having  taken  possession  of  the  estate  of 
Athol,  which  his  younger  brother  inherited,  as  well  as  the  title,  in  consequence 
of  his  attainder,  was  able  to  bring  some  accession  of  strength  to  the  cause 
which  he  had  espoused. 

Emboldened  by  these  promising  appearances,  the  young  pretender  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Dumblane:  and  having  crossed  the  Forth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  . 
Stirling,  advanced  towards  Edinburgh,  after  making  a  feint  of  marching  to 
Glasgow.  Meanwhile,  sir  John  Cope,  commander-in-chief  of  the  king’s 
forces  in  Scotland,  afraid  to  face  the  rebels,  marched  northward  as  far  as 
Inverness,  under  pretence  of  forming  a  junction  with  some  loyal  clans ; 
leaving  by  that  movement,  the  capital  and  the  whole  low  country  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy. 

(11  Contin.  of  Rapin,  vol.  ix.  Douslas’s  Summary,  vol.  ii.  Smollett,  vol.  xi. 

(2)  The  head  of  this  nobleman’s  family,  which  was  strongly  attached  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  having 
accompanied  James  II.  into  France,  was  there  created  a  duke.  He  himself  had  been  educated  in  that 
kinsdom  •  and  succeeding  unexpectedly  to  the  family  e.slate,  he  had  lately  come  over  to  Great  Britain.  On 
his  arrival  he  flew  with  ardour  into  all  the  gayeties  of  the  age,  and  adapted  himself  to  every  mode  ot  plea¬ 
sure,  which  he  pursued  with  the  appearance  of  giddy  dis.sipation,  while  forming  the  plan  of  an  extensive, 
rebellion.  He  was  the  soul  of  the  Jacobite  party. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  seemed  at  first  determined  on  a  bold  resist¬ 
ance;  but  on  the  nearer  approach  of  the  rebels,  their  resolution  began  to 
fail.  They  were  apprehensive  of  a  general  pillage,  and  even  of  a  massacre, 
if  the  place  should  be  carried  by  assault,  against  which  its  ruinous  and 
extensive  walls  were  but  a  slender  security.  The  magistrates,  therefore, 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  pretender  for  the  surrender  of  the  town.  But 
before  the  terms  were  finally  settled,  a  body  of  Highlanders  being  treache¬ 
rously  admitted  at  one  of  the  gates  in  the  night,  took  possession  of  the  city 
guard-house ;  and  opening  the  other  gates  to  new  associates,  made  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  that  ancient  capital  by  morning ;  the  castle,  however,  still 
held  out.  And  thither  had  been  carried,  on  the  approach  of  the  rebels, 
the  treasure  of  the  two  Scottish  banks,  and  the  most  valuable  effects  of  the 
inhabitants. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  fire  from  the  castle,  which,  being  seated  on  a  rock  to 
the  westward  of  the  town,  commands  the  whole  neighbourhood,  Charles 
made  a  circuit  to  the  east,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  palace  of  Holy- 
rood-house,  the  kingly  dwelling  of  his  ancestors.  Here  he  kept  a  kind  of 
court :  and  being  attended  by  a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who 
acted  as  officers  of  state,  he  issued  an  order  with  all  the  formality  of  lawful 
authority,  for  solemnly  proclaiming  his  father  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  accordingly ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  three 
manifestoes  were  read  by  the  pursuivants.  In  the  first  manifesto,  the  old 
pretender  asserted  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  declaimed  against  the 
union,  lamented  the  hardships  to  which  the  Scots  had  been  exposed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  it,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the  injuries  his  faithful  Highlanders 
had  suffered  from  the  established  government.  He  promised  to  call  a  free 
parliament,  to  abolish  the  malt-duty,  and  all  other  grievous  impositions  and 
taxes  that  had  been  laid  on  them  since  the  union:  to  restore  the  Scottish 
nation  to  its  ancient  liberty  and  independence ;  to  protect,  secure,  and  main¬ 
tain  all  his  Protestant  subjects  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities.  By  the  second 
manifesto,  he  constituted  his  son  Charles  sole  regent  of  his  dominions,  and 
particularly  of  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  during  his 
absence.  The  third  manifesto  was  in  the  name  of  the  young  pretender;  and 
Charles,  after  enforcing  all  that  liad  been  said  in  his  father’s  first  declaration, 
commanded  obedience  to  himself  as  prince-regent.(l) 

In  the  mean  time,  general  Cope,  being  joined  by  some  well-affected  High¬ 
landers,  had  embarked  his  troops  at  Aberdeen,  and  landed  at  Dunbar,  where 
he  was  reinforced  with  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  that  had  retired  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Confident  of 
success,  he  began  his  march  towards  the  capital,  with  a  well-appointed  army , 
but  understanding  that  the  rebels  were  advancing  to  give  him  battle,  he 
pitched  his  camp  near  Prestonpans,  having  the  village  of  Tanent  in  his 
front  and  the  sea  in  his  rear.  His  troops,  consisting  of  between  four  and 
five  thousand  men,  lay  all  night  on  their  arms ;  and  early  next  morning  the 
young  pretender  advanced  in  hostile  array,  at  the  head  of  about  three  thou¬ 
sand  undisciplined  and  half-armed  Highlanders,  whose  furious  gestures  and 
rapid  movements,  seen  dimly  through  the  retiring  darkness,  excited  unusual 
emotions  of  terror  in  the  hearts  of  the  English  soldiers.  These  emotions 
were  not  allowed  to  subside.  Charles  himself,  standing  in  the  first  line,  gave 
the  word  of  command,  and  drawing  his  sword,  threw  away  the  scabbard. (2) 
The  Highlanders  rushed  on  to  the  attack  like  so  many  sturdy  savages,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  fire  of  the  artillery.  The  king’s  troops  were  thrown  into 
disorder,  and  totally  routed.  The  dragoons  instantly  left  the  field,  and  could 
never  after,  be  rallied.  Five  hundred  of  the  foot  were  killed,  and  fifteen 
hundred  made  prisoners.  Among  the  former  was  the  gallant  colonel  Gar¬ 
diner,  who  fell  covered  with  many  wounds.  Never,  in  a  word,  was  any  vic- 


(1)  Contin.  of  Rapin,  vol.  ix.  and  the  periodical  publications  of  the  times. 


(2)  Id  ibid. 
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torv  more  complete ;  the  military  chest,  cannon,  colollr^,  camp  equipage,  and 
baffffaffe  of  the  royal  army  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

Had'  the  pretender  marched  into  England  immediately  after  this  victory , 
before  the  British  troops  were  recalled  from  Flanders  or  any  foreign  succours 
could  be  procured,  he  would  probably  have  accomplished  the  great  object  of 
hi«  enterprise.  But  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  consternation  occa¬ 
sioned  bvthe  defeat  of  the  king’s  forces  in  Scotland,  he  returned  to  the  palace 
of  Holvrood-house.  to  enjov  the  vain  parade  of  royalty.  Edinburgh  proved 
the  Capua  of  Charles.  The're,  intoxicated  with  the  flatteries  of  needy  expect¬ 
ants.  and  seduced  bv  the  blandishments  of  the  Jacobite  ladies,  longing  for  his 
princely  benediction,  he  wantonly  wasted  his  time,  till  the  critical  moment 
was  pa’st ;  while  his  hungry  followers  blunted  the  edge  of  their  ferocity  in 
social  indulgences,  or  broke'  the  nerre  of  their  courage  in  fruitless  efforts  to 
reduce  the  castle,  and  get  possession  of  the  public  treasure.  Meantime,  he 
wa*-  joined  bv  the  earl  of  Ivilmarnock,  and  b"!  the  lords  Balmerino,  Pitsligo, 
Elcho,  and  O'gilvie.  And  it  was,  at  last,  resolved  to  march  into  England. 

Tn  consequence  of  that  resolution,  Charles  published  a  new  manifesto,  said 
to  be  composed  by  himself,  in  which  he  promised,  in  his  fathers  name,  all 
manner  of  securitv  to  the  Protestant  religion  ajid  the  established  church,  and 
declared  that  he  would  pass  anv  law  the  parliament  should  judge  necessary 
for  that  purpose.  “  That  the'  public  debt  has  been  contracted  under  an 
unlazi-ful  govemmeni,  nobody, says  he,  can  disown,  any  rnore  than  that 
it  is  now  a  most  heavy  load  upon  the  nation :  yet,  in  regard  it  is  due  to  Eio®® 
verv  subjects  whom  our  roval  father  promises  to  protect,  cherish,  and  defend, 
he  is  resolved  to  take  the  advice  of  his  parliament  concerning  it ;  in  which 
he  thinks  he  acts  the  part  of  a  just  prince,  who  makes  the  good  of  his  people 
the  sole  rule  of  his  actions.  Furthermore,  we  have  in  his  narne  to  declare, 
that  the  same  rule  laid  down  for  the  funds,  shall  be  followed  with  respect  to 
every  law  or  act  of  parliament  since  the  revolution;  and  in  so  far  as,  in  a 
free 'and  leaul  parliament,  they  shall  be  approved,  he  will  confirm  them.” 
He  next  declares,  that  his  expedition  was  undertaken  without  assistance 
either  from  France  or  Spain ;  “  but,”  adds  he,  “  when  I  hear  of  Dutch,  Danes, 
Hessians,  and  Swiss,  the  elector  of  Hanover’s  allies,  being  called  over 
to  protect  his  government,  is  it  not  high  time  for  the  king  my  father  to 
accept  also  of  the  assistance  of  those  who  are  able,  and  who  have  engaged 

to  support  him  ?”(l)  ,  .  ,  ^  t..  j-j  .a-  * 

This  declaration  had  bv  no  means  the  desired  effect.  It  did  not  effect¬ 
ually  remove  the  fears  of  the  moneyed  men,  in  regard  to  the  security  of  the 
funds  while  it  filled  the  body  of  the  people  with  apprehensions  of  a  French 
invasion.  Every  one,  from' some  motive  or  other,  seemed  attached  to  the 
established  arovernraent.  Loval  addresses,  from  all  quarters,  were  presented  to 
George  II.  on  his  return  from'his  German  dominions,  congratulating  him  on  the 
reduction  of  Cape  Breton,  and  expressing  detestation  at  the  unnatural  rebelhon. 

Xor  were  these  addresses  merely  complimentary.  Above  a  thousand  of 
the  most  eminent  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  manufacturers  in  the  kingdom, 
in  order  to  support  public  credit,  signed  an  agreement,  that  they  would 
take  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  England  in  payment  of  any  sum  due  to  them, 
and  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  make  all  their  payments  in  the  same 
paper  (2)  This  was  a  step  of  the  utmost  importance ;  as  it  not  only  pre¬ 
vented  the  dano-er  of  a  run  upon  the  bank,  but  interested  many  in  the  defence 
of  the  house  of  Hanover,  whose  hearts  were  with  the  pretender,  or  whose 

minds  were  wavering.  ,  j 

Other  measures  conspired  to  fix  the  unsteady,  and  to  warm  mto  zeal  timid, 
or  prudential  lovaltv.  The  habeas  corpus  act  was  suspended,  and  several 
persons  were  taken'up  on  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices.  Six  thousand 
Dutch  auxiliaries  were  landed  ;  and  the  flower  of  the  British  troops,  recalled 
from  Flanders,  arrived  in  England,  with  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  their 


(1)  Contin.  of  Bapin,  vol.  ii 


(2)  Id.  ibid.  Smollett,  vol.  li. 
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head.  Besides  a  number  of  new  regiments,  voluntarily  raised  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  the  militia  of  every  county  were  assembled ;  arms  were  liberally 
distributed  to  the  people,  and  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  was 
put  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

Notwithstanding  this  hostile  appearance,  and  the  formidable  force  that 
was  now  collected,  the  young  adventurer  left  Edinburgh,  and  entered  Eng¬ 
land,  by  the  western  border,  with  only  six  thousand  men ;  the  duke  of  Perth 
acting  as  commander-in-chief,  and  lord  George  Murray  as  lieutenant-general. 
They  immediately  invested  Carlisle  ;  and  both  the  town  and  castle,  though 
defended  by  the  militia  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  supported  by  the 
inhabitants  and  some  companies  of  regular  troops,  surrendered  within  three 
days. 

The  whole  kingdom  was  filled  with  consternation  at  the  progress  of  the 
rebels.  Terror  took  possession  of  every  heart ;  and  the  most  frightful 
apprehensions  were,  at  the  same  time,  entertained  of  an  invasion  from  France, 
where  great  preparations  were  making  for  a  descent  in  favour  of  the  pre¬ 
tender.  The  militia  of  the  maritime  counties  were  drawn  towards  the  coast, 
and  signals  fixed  for  a  general  alarm.  But  the  vigilance  of  admiral  Vernon, 
who  was  stationed  with  a  fleet  in  the  channel,  and  effectually  blocked  up 
the  French  ports,  prevented  the  projected  invasion.  The  embarkation  was 
to  have  been  made  at  Boulogne,  Calais,  and  Dunkirk,  in  large  boats,  and  a 
landing  attempted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dover,  under  the  cover  of  night. 
The  troops  were  to  have  been  commanded  by  the  attainted  earl  mareschal 
of  Scotland,  who,  regardless  himself  of  danger,  in  what  he  esteemed  so  good 
a  cause,  threw  up  his  commission  in  disgust,  on  finding  the  French  naval 
officers  afraid  to  venture  out.(l) 

Meanwhile,  the  rebels  having  left  a  small  garrison  in  Carlisle,  advanced  to 
Penrith ;  and  continuing  their  route  through  Lancaster  and  Preston,  too-k 
possession  of  Manchester,  where  the  pretender  established  his  head-quar¬ 
ters.  Thinking  himself  now  in  the  heart  of  his  English  interest,  he  promised 
himself  a  great  accession  of  force ;  but  although  the  inhabitants  of  Man¬ 
chester  received  him  with  marks  of  affection,  and  celebrated  his  arrival  with 
illuminations,  they  showed  little  inclination  to  join,  and  the  people  of  the 
country  still  less.  He  was  only  able  to  raise  about  two  hundred  men,  who 
were  formed  into  a  regiment,  in  hopes  it  would  soon  be  completed,  under 
colonel  Townly,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of  some  eminence  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  who  had  served  in  the  French  army. 

Charles,  who  had  been  led  to  suppose,  that  as  soon  as  he  should  enter 
Lancashire  the  majority  of  the  people  would  flock  to  his  standard,  was  very 
much  mortified  at  this  backwardness  in  his  reputed  friends.  He  endeavoured, 
however,  to  conceal  his  disappointment ;  and  his  followers  in  general,  wore 
a  good  face,  though  it  was  known  to  them,  that  general  Wade,  who  had 
assembled  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men  at  Newcastle,  was  advancing 
through  Yorkshire,  and  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  assisted  by  sir  John 
Ligonier,  had  taken  post  near  Litchfield  with  thirteen  thousand  veteran 
troops.  A  council  of  war  was  called ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  by  the 
way  of  Chester  and  Liverpool  into  Wales,  where  the  pretender  expected  a 
number  of  adherents.  But  learning  afterward  that  those  two  towns  were 
secured,  and  that  the  bridges  over  the  river  Mersey  had  been  broken  down, 
Charles  took  the  route  of  Stockport  and  Warrington  ;  and  passing  through 
Macclesfield  and  Congleton,  turned  suddenly  off  by  Leeke  and  Ashbourne, 
and  unexpectedly  entered  Derby.  There  his  father  was  proclaimed  with 
great  solemnity. 

Having  gained,  by  this  rapid  movement,  a  day’s  march  of  the  royal  army, 
under  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  pretender,  who  was  now  within  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  London,  might  have  made  himself  master  of  the  capital,  had 
he  proceeded  directly  forward.  And,  in  that  event,  the  French  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  encouraged  to  attempt  a  descent  in  his  favour ;  while  many 


(1)  Coniin.  of  Rapin,  vol.  ix. 
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well-wishers,  who  still  kept  at  a  distance,  would  certainly  have  joined  him, 
and  public  credit  would  have  received  a  terrible  shock.  Yet  must  we  not 
rashly  suppose  that  Charles  would  have  been  finally  successful,  had  he  even 
got  possession  of  the  metropolis,  as  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  firmly 
attached  to  the  reigning  family,  could  have  been  assembled  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  in  a  few  days,  in  order  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  rebels,  and  cut  off 
the  communication  between  the  town  and  country ;  and  a  powerful  fleet 
would  have  obstructed  all  supplies  by  sea. 

The  rebels  must  even  have  hazarded  an  engagement,  before  they  could  have 
entered  the  capital ;  for  no  sooner  was  it  known,  that,  having  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  march 
southward,  than  orders  were  given  for  forming  a  camp  upon  Finchley  com¬ 
mon,  where  the  king  resolved  to  take  the  field  in  person,  accompanied  by 
the  earl  of  Stair,  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  England.  And  all  the 
regular  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  new-raised  regiments,  the 
volunteer  companies,  the  militia,  and  the  trained  bands,  were  commanded  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  the  same  service.  Little  resistance,  how¬ 
ever,  could  have  been  made  by  men  enervated  by  the  sedentary  arts,  nursed 
in  the  bosom  of  a  voluptuous  city,  and  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  arms  ;  whose  imagination  was  filled  with  the  most  frightful  ideas  of  the 
savage  ferocity,  bodily  strength,  and  irresistible  valour  of  the  Highlanders  ; 
while  they  were  apprehensive,  on  the  other  hand,  of  being  every  moment 
overwhelmed  by  a  French  invasion,  or  massacred  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
Roman  Catholics. (1)  They  must  have  been  broken  at  the  first  encounter ; 
and  as  George  11.  was  obstinately  brave,  he  might  have  sunk  beneath  the 
arm  of  his  youthful  antagonist. 

Happily,  things  did  not  come  to  this  extremity.  The  pretender  had 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  England  without  receiving  any  considerable  acces¬ 
sion  of  force,  or  being  joined  by  any  person  of  distinction.  It  appeared  as 
if  all  the  jacobites  in  the  kingdom  had  been  annihilated.  The  Welch  took 
no  measures  for  exciting  an  insurrection  in  his  favour,  nor  did  the  French 
attempt  an  invasion  for  his  support.  He  lay  with  a  handful  of  men,  between 
two  powerful  armies,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  in  a  country  hostile  to  him. 
Having  inconsiderately  spent  some  time  at  Derby,  he  could  not  now  enter 
the  metropolis  without  hazarding  a  battle  with  one  of  those  armies,  and  a 
defeat  must  have  proved  fatal  to  himself  and  all  his  adherents.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  resolved  in  a  council  of  war,  by  the  majority  of  the  Highland  chiefs,  to 
march  back  into  Scotland,  where  the  pretender’s  affairs  had  taken  a  fortunate 
turn  j  ahnough  Charles  himself,  the  duke  of  Perth,  and  Cameron  of  Lochiel, 
were  for  proceeding  to  London,  be  the  event  what  it  might.  And  they  per¬ 
haps  were  right ;  especially  as  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  making  a 
retreat  in  the  face  of  two  superior  armies ;  a  retreat  which,  it  was  to  be  feared, 
besides  the  danger  attending  it,  would  utterly  ruin  their  cause  in  England, 
and  greatly  dispirit  their  friends  in  Scotland.  A  retreat,  however,  was 
attempted  ;  and  conducted  with  a  degree  of  intrepidity,  regularity,  expedition, 
and  address,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations,  by  any  body  of  men  under 
circumstances  equally  adverse. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  rebels  left  Derby,  they  arrived  at  Manchester, 
and  proceeded  to  Preston,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man ;  though  the 
bridges  were  broken  down,  the  roads  damaged,  the  beacons  lighted  to  alarm 
the  country,  and  detachments  of  horse  sent  from  both  the  royal  armies  to 
harass  them  on  their  march.  They  were  overtaken,  however,  at  the  village 
of  Clifton,  near  Penrith,  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland  in  person,  at  the  head 
of  his  cavalry.  Lord  George  Murray,  who  commanded  their  rear-guard, 
composed  of  the  clan  of  the  Macphersons,  the  most  ferocious  of  all  the  High¬ 
land  tribes,  threw  himself  into  the  village,  in  order  to  obstruct  the  pursuit ; 
and  perceiving  that  the  royal  army  consisted  only  of  cavalry  (for  which, 
instead  of  their  former  terror,  the  Highlanders  had  acquired  a  contempt, 

(1)  Contin-  of  Kapin,  vol.  ix.  Smollett,  vol.  xi. 
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since  the  battle  of  Prestonpans),  he  sent  an  express  after  the  main  body  of 
the  rebels,  entreating  them  to  return,  and  hazard  an  engagement.  ,No  regard 
was  paid  to  his  message  ;  yet  he  resolved  to  maintain  his  post.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence  ;  repulsed  a  party  of  horse ;  com¬ 
bated  for  an  hour  a  body  of  dismounted  dragoons ;  and  then,  having  fully 
accomplished  his  purpose,  proceeded  unmolested  to  the  rendezvous  of  the 
pretender  at  Penrith. 

On  the  arrival  of  lord  George  Murray,  it  was  deliberated  by  the  rebel 
chiefs,  whether  they  should  prosecute  their  march,  or  turn  back  and  give 
battle  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  before  he  could  be  joined  by  his  infantry. 
But  it  appearing  upon  inquiry  that  such  a  junction  might  be  soon  formed, 
and  without  their  knowledge,  they  continued  their  retreat  to  Carlisle.  There 
they  drew  up  their  forces,  and  seemed  determined  to  wait  the  approach  of 
their  pursuers.  Understanding,  however,  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland’s  army 
had  been  reinforced  by  several  battalions  of  foot,  and  a  squadron  of  horse, 
from  Wade’s  division,  they  changed  their  resolution  ;  and  having  augmented 
the  garrison  of  Carlisle,  by  throwing  into  the  place  the  Manchester  volunteers, 
they  crossed  the  river  Eden,  and  passed  into  Scotland,  without  losing  above 
fifty  men,  during  their  whole  expedition,  by  sickness,  fatigue,  the  sword  of 
the  enemy,  or  leaving  one  straggler  behind  them.(l) 

After  the  action  at  Clifton,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  found  it  necessary  to 
halt,  and  give  his  troops,  which  had  been  roughly  handled,  some  respite.  He 
was  there  joined  by  his  infantry:  and  his  whole  army  advanced  to  Carlisle, 
in  three  columns.  The  garrison,  though  ill-supplied  vvith  engineers,  made  a 
show  of  resistance:  but  no  sooner  were  the  batteries  opened  against  the 
place,  than  the  rebels  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  surrendering 
at  discretion.  The  prisoners,  amounting  to  about  four  hundred,  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  close  confinement ;  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  returned  to 
London,  where  he  was  received  with  as  much  eclat  as  if  he  had  gained  a 
complete  victory,  every  one  supposing  that  the  rebellion  was  eventually 
extinguished. 

This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  case.  The  pretender’s  force  was  yet 
unbroken  ;  and  if  the  failure  of  his  expedition  into  England  had  discouraged 
some  of  his  more  sanguine  followers,  his  rapid  progress  and  gallant  retreat 
had  shed  new  lustre  over  his  arms.  The  English  jacobites,  whom  fear  alone 
had  withheld  from  joining  him,  thinking  every  moment  that  his  slender  band 
would  be  crushed,  now  reproached  themselves  for  their  pusillanimity,  in  not 
abetting  that  cause  which  they  loved,  and  to  which  their  aid  might  have  given 
the  ascendant.  In  a  word,  had  he  been  properly  supplied  with  arms,  money, 
and  military  stores,  from  France,  and  with  what  he  wanted  no  less,  a  few 
able  engineers  and  experienced  officers,  the  contest  might  still  have  been 
doubtful  whether  the  house  of  Stuart  or  that  of  Hanover  should  sit  on  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain. 

But  let  us  leave  these  political  conjectures,  and  take  a  view  of  the  state  of 
Scotland,  and  of  the  daring  adventurer  in  his  course. 

Soon  after  the  rebels  left  Edinburgh,  general  Wade,  who  commanded  in 
the  north  of  England,  sent  a  body  of  troops  for  the  protection  of  that  city. 
The  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  raised  a  regiment  for  their  own  defence  :  other 
towns  followed  their  example  ;  and  all  the  Argyleshire  Highlanders  were  in 
arms  for  the  support  of  government.  The  people  of  the  south  and  west  of 
Scotland,  animated  by  the  harangues  of  the  presbyterian  clergy,  and  stimu¬ 
lated  by  their  intuitive,  or  habitual  horror  against  popery  and  arbitrary  power, 
appeared  only  to  increase  in  loyalty  during  the  most  prosperous  fortune  of 
the  pretender.  Their  zeal  for  the  Protestant  succession,  as  settled  in  the 
family  of  Brunswick,  became  warmer  in  proportion  to  his  success,  and  the 
danger  to  which  it  seemed  exposed ;  for  they  paid  no  regard  to  his  declara¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  religion,  and  very  little  to  those  of  a  civil  nature.  “  Kirk, 
and  king !”  was  the  universal  cry. 


VoL.  11.— F  f 
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The  state  of  affairs  was  very  different  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people,  beyond  the  river  Tay,  being- chiefly  papists,  nonjurors, 
or  lukewarm  presbyterians,  were  disposed  to  favour  the  re-establishment  of 
the  house  of  Stuart.  But  many  of  the  leading  men  were  attached  to  the 
reigning  family  by  motives  of  interest,  ambition,  inclination,  gratitude,  and 
exerted  themselves  zealously  for  the  support  of  government.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  those  was  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  lord  president 
of  the  court  of  session;  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge,  great  talents,  en¬ 
gaging  manners,  and  equally  respected  for  his  public  and  private  virtues. 
To  him^  perhaps,  the  house  of  Hanover  owes  its  continuance  on  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain,  and  we  the  enjoyment  of  our  happy  constitution.  He  con¬ 
firmed  in  their  allegiance  several  chieftains  who  began  to  waver:  some  he 
induced,  by  the  force  of  his  arguments,  to  renounce  their  former  principles, 
and  oppose  that  cause  which  they  meant  to  abet ;  others  he  persuaded  to 
remain  quiet,  from  prudential  considerations.  In  these  views  he  was  warmly 
seconded  by  the  earl  of  Loudon,  who  commanded  the  king’s  forces  at  Inver¬ 
ness;  where  he  was  joined  by  twelve  hundred  men,  under  the  earl  of 
Sutherland;  by  a  considerable  number  under  lord  Rae;  and,  besides  the 
Grants  and  Monros,  by  a  body  of  hardy  islanders  from  Skie,  under  sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Macdonald  and  the  laird  of  Macleod.(l) 

These  advantages,  however,  w'ere  counterbalanced  by  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  the  people,  and° the  activity  of  a  few  rebel  leaders.  At  the  head  of  those 
stood  lord  Lewis  Gordon;  who,  though  his  brother,  the  duke,  was  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  government,  had  been  remarkably  successful  in  arming  the  retainers 
of  the  family,  as  well  as  in  engaging  all  disaffected  persons  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Aberdeen.  The  earl  of  Cromartie  had  raised  a  body  of  men  for  the 
support  of  the  pretender ;  a  considerable  sum  of  money  had  been  received, 
for  his  use,  from  Spain ;  and  lord  John  Drummond,  brother  to  the  duke  of 
Perth,  had  landed  with  a  small  reinforcement,  and  with  liberal  promises  of 
farther  assistance  from  France. 

Encouraged  by  those  flattering  appearances,  and  by  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  pretender,  lord  Lovat,  one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy  characters  in  ancient 
or  modern  times,  who  had  long  temporized,  ordered  his  son  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  clan,  and  repair  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  rebels  at  Perth.(2) 

(1)  CuntiTi.  ofRapin,  vol.  ix.  Smollett,  vol.  xi.  ^ 

(2)  Simon  Fraser,  lord  Lovat,  was  born  with  insinuating  talents,  and  exerted  Ins  whole  force  upon  man¬ 
kind  through  the  channel  of  tlieir  vanity.  Utterly  destitute  of  principle,  and  despising  veracity  as  a  use¬ 
less  quaiity  he  accommodated  all  his  actions  to  his  immediate  interest,  and  all  Ins  words  to  the  deceitful 
purpose  of  drawing  the  credulous  into  Ins  views.  And  although  his  natural  address  was  homely,  his  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  remarkably  forbidding,  and  his  flattery  too  obvious  to  escape  the  observation  even  of 
the  weak  and  the  vain,  it  was  too  strongly  applied  to  be  resisted  entirely  by  men  of  the  most  moderate 
tempers  and  of  the  soundest  understanding.  Though  his  projects  were  generally  formed  with  little  judg¬ 
ment,  he  was  bold  and  fearless  in  the  execution  of  them.  In  IG'J?  he  entered,  with  an  armed  band,  the 
house  of  a  woman  of  qu.ality,  seized  her  person,  and  ordered  the  marriage  ceremony  to  be  performed, 
while  he  endeavoured,  with  the  sound  of  a  h.ag-pipe,  to  drown  her  cries;  and  having  stripped  her  naked, 
by  cutting  oft'  her  stays  with  liis  dirk  or  daeger,  he  forced  her  to  bed,  and  consummated  the  pretended 
marriage  amid  the  noise  and  riot  of  his  barbarous  attendants. 

Obliged  to  abandon  the  kingdom,  and  declared  a  rebel  and  an  outlaw  for  this  and  other  violences, 
Fraser  found  means  to  obtain  a  pardon  from  king  'William  ;  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  court  of  St. 
Germains  by  becoming  a  Catholic ;  and  was  employed  by  the  court  of  France  in  attempting  to  tai.se  a 
rebellion  in  Scotland  in  17U3.  For  that  purpose  he  was  furnished  with  proper  credentials  by  the  pre¬ 
tender-  but  instead  of  nniking  use  of  those  for  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  family,  he  discovered  the 
whole  plot  to  the  English  government,  and  returned  to  France,  in  order  to  procure  more  full  proofs  of  the 
guilt  of  the  princiiiarcoiispirators.  His  treacliery  being  there  discovered,  he  was  thrown  into  the  baslile, 
where  he  remained  some  months,  and  must  have  siitfered  the  pnnishment  due  to  his  crimes,  hut  for  his 
consummate  dissiniulalion.  He  had  the  address  to  make  it  believed,  that  all  he  had  done  \ta^  for  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  pretender ;  and  on  his  return  to  Great  Britain,  his  sufferings  in  France  recommended  him  not 
only  to  the  protection  hut  the  favour  of  government.  ^  . 

In  1715  Lovat  was  highly  serviceable  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  by  assisting  in  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion-  and  becoming  afterward  a  personal  favourite  of  George  I ,  he  was  nobly  rewarded  for  his  loy¬ 
alty.  He  even  formed  the  scheme  of  erecting  himself  into  a  kind  of  viceroy  in  the  Highlands  ;  pretending, 
that  if  he  had  the  distribution  of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  annually  among  the  heads  of  the  clans,  he 
could  effectually  prevent  all  their  future  insurrections,  and  draw  them  insensibly  into  the  interests  of  the 
reigning  family.  Disappointed,  however,  in  his  ambitious  hopes,  and  otherwise  disgusted  with  the  esta¬ 
blished  vovernnient,  he  again  relapsed  into  jacoliitism ;  and  concluding  that  the  young  pretender  would 
be  supported  by  a  powerful  foreign  force,  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  principles.  But  when  Charles 
landed  without  such  force,  l.ovat  refused  to  join  him,  though  he  had  accepted  tlie  office  of  lord-lieiiienant 
of  all  the  countries  north  of  the  Spey.  Yet  w.as  he  industrious  in  arming  his  clan  ;  in  order,  as  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  procure  a  pardon  for  his  to  asonable  speeclies  and  practices,  by  throwing  his  interest  into  the 
scale  of  government,  if  tlie  unexpected  succc.ss  of  the  pretender  had  not  induced  him  to  tmte.  part  in  the 
a-bcllioti.  See  Siuart't  Tepert.  Lookkirt's  Mtm.  iouai's  Trial. 
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He  even  sent  round  his  whole  estate  the  fiery  cross,  or  general  denunciation 
of  spoil,  sword,  and  fire,  made  by  the  Highland  chiefs  against  such  of  their 
vassals  as  stiould  refuse  to  take  arms  at  their  command.  Near  a  thousand 
Frasers  were  instantly  levied,  and  the  master  of  Lovat  invested  fort  Augustus. 
The  earl  of  Loudon  marched  to  the  relief  of  that  place,  and  raised  the  siege. 
But  this  success  was  more  than  balanced  by  that  of  lord  Lewis  Gordon,  who 
surprised  and  routed  the  laird  of  Macleod,  and  Monro  of  Culcairn,  at  Inverary, 
and  obliged  them  to  repass  the  Spey ;  so  that  the  rebels  were  now  masters 
of  the  whole  country,  from  that  river  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  every  where 
imposed  contributions  on  the  inhabitants,  and  seized  the  royal  revenue. 

Meanwhile,  the  pretender,  on  leaving  England,  understanding  that  Edin¬ 
burgh  was  secured  by  a  fresh  army,  had  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Dumfries 
to  Glasgow,  and  imposed  a  heavy  contribution  on  that  loyal  city.  After 
making  a  hasty  but  oppressive  tour  through  the  neighbouring  country,  he 
directed  his  march  to  Stirling,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  French  troops, 
under  lord  John  Drummond ;  by  the  Frasers,  under  the  master  of  Lovat ;  and 
by  lord  Lewis  Gordon  and  his  victorious  follow'ers.  It  was  now  resolved 
to  invest  that  town  and  castle;  the  latter  being  of  great  importance,  by 
commanding  the  bridge  over  the  river  Forth.  The  town,  which  is  almost 
naked  and  defenceless,  surrendered  as  soon  as  a  battery  was  opened  against 
it;  but  the  castle,  defended  by  a  good  garrison,  under  the  command  of 
general  Blakeney,  still  held  out,  and  continued  to  baffle  all  the  attempts  of 
the  rebels. 

The  taking  of  the  town  of  Stirling  was  therefore,  in  itself,  an  event  of  little 
moment.  Yet,  when  connected  with  the  miraculous  escape  of  the  pretender 
from  two  royal  armies,  and  the  great  increase  of  his  adherents  during  his 
bold  expedition  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  served  to  occasion 
fresh  alarm  in  England ;  especially  as  it  was  considered  as  a  prelude  to  the 
reduction  of  the  citadel,  the  key  of  the  communication  between  the  north 
and  south  of  Scotland.  Nothing  was  thought  impossible  for  Charles  and  his 
sturdy  Highlanders,  who  seemed  to  be  at  once  invulnerable,  and  proof  against 
the  rage  of  the  elements. 

General  Hawley,  an  experienced  offlcer,  who  had  been  appointed  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland  in  the  room  of  sir  John  Cope,  was 
ordered  instantly  to  assemble  an  army,  and  proceed  to  the  relief  of  Stirling 
castle.  Hawley,  who  was  naturally  brave,  confident,  and  even  presumptuous, 
having  under  him  major-general  Huske,  brigadier  Cholmondeley,  brigadier 
Mordaunt,  and  several  other  officers  of  distinction,  advanced  accordingly  to 
Falkirk  at  the  head  of  near  ten  thousand  men,  besides  the  Argyleshire  High¬ 
landers  and  Glasgow  volunteers:  and  having  a  contemptible  idea  of  the 
rebels,  tvhom  he  had  boasted  he  would  drive  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other  with  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  he  gave  himself  little  trouble  to 
inquire  after  their  numbers  or  disposition. 

The  pretender’s  army  consisted  of  about  eight  thousand  men,  and  lay 
concealed  in  Torwood.  Informed  that  the  enemy  were  in  motion  in  order 
to  take  possession  of  some  rising  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  camp, 
Hawley  commanded  his  cavalry  to  cut  them  in  pieces.  But  the  event  proved 
very  different  from  what  he  expected.  The  horse,  being  suddenly  broken, 
recoiled  upon  the  foot,  and  a  total  rout  ensued.  Abandoning  their  tents,  with 
part  of  their  artillery  and  baggage,  the  king’s  forces  retired  in  confusion 
to  Edinburgh,  after  attempting  in  vain  to  make  a  stand  at  Falkirk.  They 
left  upon  the  field  of  battle  near  five  hundred  slain,  among  whom  were  an 
unusual  number  of  officers:  and  about  three  hundred  prisoners  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  rebels.  (1) 

Had  the  victorious  Charles,  during  the  consternation  occasioned  by  this 
second  blow,  again  boldly  entered  England,  he  might  possibly  have  taken  up 
his  winter-quarters  in  the  capital ;  or  had  he  marched  with  the  main  body  of 
his  army  towards  Inverness,  he  might  have  crushed  the  earl  of  Loudon,  dis- 


(1)  Q?7jtjn.of  Rapin,  vol.  ix.  Smollett,  vol.  xi. 
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armed  the  loyal  clans,  doubled  the  number  of  his  adherents,  and  made  him¬ 
self  absolute  master  of  all  the  north  of  Scotland.  But  his  heart  being  set 
on  the  reduction  of  Stirling  castle,  he  lost  siglit  of  every  other  object.  He 
therefore  returned  to  the  siege  of  that  fortress;  and  after  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  carry  it  by  assault,  the  mode  of  attack  most  agreeable  to  his 
followers,  and  for  which  they  were  best  adapted,  he  obstinately  persisted  in 
erecting  batteries,  in  opening  trenches,  and  making  regular  approaches,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  Highlanders,  many  of 
whom  retired  in  disgust  to  their  native  mountains. 

While  the  pretender  was  thus  wasting  his  time,  and  breaking  the  spirit  of 
his  adherents,  in  these  fruitless,  impolitic,  and  ill-conducted  operations,  the 
nation  recovered  from  that  panic  into  which  it  had  been  thrown  by  the  rout 
at  Falkirk.  The  royal  army  in  Scotland  was  reinforced  with  a  body  of  fresh 
troops.  William,  duke  of  Cumberland,  was  appointed  to  command  it:  and 
the  affairs  of  government  soon  began  to  wear  a  new  face.  Though  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  Flanders,  and  considered  by  professional  men  as  no  great  master 
in  the  military  art,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  adored  by  the  soldiery. 
And  the  appearance  of  a  prince  of  the  blood,  it  was  hoped,  would  at  once 
intimidate  the  rebels,  and  encourage  the  king’s  troops. 

Experience  proved  this  conjecture  to  be  well-founded.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  received  with  the  warmest 
expressions  of  joy,  and  welcomed  as  a  deliverer  by  the  loyal  party.  The 
presby terian  preachers  went  yet  farther :  they  represented  him  as  a  saviour 
sent  of  God  for  the  protection  of  his  chosen  people,  and  to  take  vengeance 
on  his  father’s  enemies.  Firmness  and  confidence  every  where  took  place  of 
irresolution  and  despondency ;  and  such  of  the  jacobites  as  had  not  yet  taken 
up  arms,  foreseeing  the  ruin  of  their  prince’s  cause,  remained  quiet. 

As  soon  as  William  had  collected  his  army,  amounting  to  about  fourteen 
thousand  horse  and  foot,  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy.  Charles  at  first 
seemed  disposed  to  hazard  a  battle.  But  the  Highlanders  being  much  fa¬ 
tigued  and  disgusted  with  the  siege  of  Stirling  castle,  upon  which  they  could 
make  no  impression,  and  in  the  different  attacks  on  which  they  had  lost  a 
number  of  men,  the  pretender  resolved,  by  the  advice  of  his  most  experienced 
officers,  to  abandon  all  his  posts  on  this  side  of  the  Spey,  and  proceed  north¬ 
ward  as  a  fugitive  instead  of  a  conqueror.  He  was  able,  however,  to  make 
himself  master  of  Inverness,  fort  George,  and  fort  Augustus ;  and  to  oblige 
the  earl  of  Loudon  to  take  refuge  in  the  isle  of  Skie.  In  a  word,  his  present 
success  showed  what  he  might  have  done,  had  he  taken  this  rout  during  his 
good  fortune,  when  every  heart  was  big  with  hope.  The  well-affected  clans, 
as  they  were  called,  who  now  made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  would  then  have 
joined  him  almost  to  a  man:  and  many  persons  of  distinction,  who  still 
wore  the  mask  of  loyalty,  would  have  repaired  to  his  standard.  But 
impolitic  as  Charles  had  been,  he  was  yet  formidable ;  and  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  his  situation  was  only  perhaps  necessary,  to 
have  enabled  him  to  repel  all  the  efforts  of  his  competitor. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  being  joined  by  six  thousand 
Hessians,  that  had  been  landed  at  Leith(l)  soon  after  his  departure  from 
Edinburgh,  left  two  battalions  in  Stirling,  four  in  Perth,  and  proceeded  to 
Aberdeen  with  the  main  body  of  his  army.  During  his  stay  there,  he  was 
indefatigable  in  exercising  his  troops,  notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  the 
season,  and  in  providing  for  the  security  of  the  country;  and  as  soon  as  the 
weather  would  permit,  he  assembled  his  forces  and  began  his  march  for  In¬ 
verness,  where  the  rebels  had  established  their  head-quarters.  Contrary  to 
all  expectation,  he  was  permitted  to  pass  the  deep  and  rapid  river  Spey  with¬ 
out  opposition,  though  about  three  thousand  Highlanders  appeared  on  the 
northern  side,  and  the  banks  were  steep  and  difficult  of  ascent.  It  was  not 
timidity,  however,  but  the  presumption  of  their  leaders  that  restrained  the 

(1)  These  troops  were  sent  over  from  Flanders  to  replace  the  six  thousand  Dutch  auxiliaries,  which 
France  insisted  should  be  recalled  as  part  of  the  reduced  garrison  of  Tournay,  and  rendered  incapable,  by 
the  aniclee  of  capituUtiou,  of  serving  against  his  most  Christian  majesty  or  his  allies  for  eighteen  montlii,. 
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rebels  from  disputing  the  passage  of  the  royal  army ;  a  resolution  having 
been  taken  in  a  council  of  war,  in  spite  of  many  sound  arguments  to  the 
contrary,  to  leave  the  fords  of  the  Spey  open ;  and  for  this  very  extraordinary 
reason,  that  the  greater  number  of  the  king’s  troops  that  should  pass  the 
river,  the  fewer  would  escape  5  as  the  sanguine  adherents  of  Charles  enter 
taiired  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  cut  off  the  whole.  ... 

Honifintic,  however^  3.s  this  idea,  appears,  and  unwise  the  maxim  on  which 
it  was  founded,  it  might  possibly  have  been  realized,  had  the  pretender  after¬ 
ward  followed  the  advice  of  the  more  cool  and  experienced  Highland  chief¬ 
tains.  Had  he  resolved  to  act  only  on  the  defensive,  and  continued  to  retire 
northward,  disputing  every  defile  with  his  pursuers,  until  he  had  led  the  royal 
army  into  mountains,  where  its  cavalry  could  not  subsist,  and  whither  its 
artillery,  ammunition,  provision,  and  baggage-wagons  could  not  be  drawn, 
he  might  at  least  have  obliged  the  duke  of  Cumberland  to  retire  in  his  turn ; 
especially  as  the  Highlanders,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  the  number  of  live  cattle,  and  their 
own  spare  diet,  could  there  have  found  subsistence  for  a  considerable  time. 
And  the  glory  connected  with  the  retreat  of  the  king’s  troops,  independent  of 
every  other  advantage  which  might  have  resulted  from  such  aline  of  conduct, 
wou’d  have  been  of  infinite  service  to  the  pretender’s  cause. 

Put  Charles,  who  had  imbibed,  from  his  hot-headed  Irish  adherents,  false 
notions  of  military  honour,  thought  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  retire  any 
farther  before  his  antagonist.  He  therefore  determined  to  hazard  an  engage¬ 
ment  ;  though  the  royal  army  was  not  only,  in  all  respects,  better  appointed, 
but  superior  in  numbers,  by  at  least  one-third,  to  that  of  his  undisciplined 
followers.  And  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  the  enemy  at  Nairn 
during  the  night,  he  marched  back  to  his  camp  on  Culloden  ntioor ;  vvhere, 
seemingly  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  it  was  resolved  by  the  rebel  chiefs,  fatigued 
as  their  men  were,  to  wait  the  approach  of  the  king’s  forces,  in  order  of 

battle.  (1)  ,  .  .  • 

The  duke  of  Cumberland  left  Nairn  early  m  the  morning,  and  came  m 
sight  of  the  rebels  about  noon.  They  were  drawn  up  in  thirteen  divisions 
under  their  respective  leaders,  with  four  pieces  of  cannon  before  their  centre, 
where  was  stationed  the  pretender,  and  the  same  number  on  each  wing. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland  drew  up  his  army  in  three  lines,  disposed  m  ex¬ 
cellent  order  for  resisting  the  fierce  attack  of  the  rebels  ;  several  pieces  of 
cannon  being  placed  between  the  lines,  and  every  second  rank  instructed  to 
reserve  its  fire :  so  that  when  the  Highlanders,  having  thrown  away  their 
muskets,  according  to  custom,  advanced  with  their  broadswords,  they  were 
not  only  received  upon  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  galled  by  an  unexpected 
fire  of  musketry,  and  blown  into  the  air  by  a  concealed  artillery.  The  event 
was  such  as  William  had  promised  himself.  The  rebel  army,  after  an  in¬ 
effectual  struggle  of  thirty  minutes,  was  totally  routed,  and  chased  off  the 
field  with  gre°at  slaughter.  The  king’s  troops,  but  especially  the  dragoons, 
irritated  by  their  former  disgraces,  and  the  fatigues  of  a  winter  campaign, 
gave  no  quarter.  Near  two  thousand  of  the  rebels  were  killed  in  the  battle 
and  pursuit,  and  only  three  hundred  and  ten  of  the  roy'al  army. (3) 

No  victory  was  ever  more  complete  than  that  gained  by  the  duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland  at  Culloden,  nor  any  more  important  in  its  consequences.  All  the 
pretender’s  hopes,  and  even  his  courage,  seemed  to  abandon  him  with  his 
good  fortune.  Having  too  soon  left  the  field  of  battle,  he  was  advised  by 


(])  The  followers  of  Charles  had  indeed  much  cause  for  chagrin.  They  had  hoped  to  attack  the 
ine’s  iroops  whili.  buried  in  sleep  and  security,  after  celebrating  the  duke  of  Cumberland  s  birthday. 

r  _ _ _ •_  _ I  auAxaoii  trt  rtrrtiltlCO  Clir'/>PICC  * 


king 
Loid  George 


M'i‘^|.ay'\7,]jer]ook"iircouduct  the'^enterprise,  and  every  thing  seetned  to  promise  success; 


when  alter  a  march  of  seven  miles,  one  of  the  three  divisions  into  which  the  rebel  army  was  lorm^ed, 
lost  its  way,  through  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  oilier  two  divisions  advanced  two  miles  fanner, 
and  wiihin  a  mile  of  the  rnval  army,  where  lord  George  Murray  suspecting  as  is  said,  from  Ihe  neighing 
of  a  horse,  that  they  were  discovered,  ordered  a  retreat.  (Contiv.  of  Rapin,  vol.  ix.)  On  ihis,  'he  pre¬ 
tender  exclaimed  that  he  was  betrayed,  and  the  rebels  returned  to  then  camp,  unperceived,  by  eight 
o’clock  in  Ihe  morning ;  mortified  with  their  disappointment,  and  stung  with  tlie  reproach  of  their  prince 
whose  sanguine  spirit  would,  on  that  occasion,  have  been  a  better  guide  than  tlie  timid  caution,  It  not  me 

treachery,  of  his  general.  .  c  „  _ _ 

(aj  London  OazMe,  April  28,  IV'W.  Ortttin.  Kapin,  ubi  sup.  Smollett,  voL  xi. 
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lord  Lovat  to  return  and  rally  his  forces :  he  promised,  but  declined  com¬ 
pliance.  And  although  two  thousand  of  his  faithful  Highlanders  resolutely 
assembled  at  fort  Augustus,  and  a  body  of  the  Lowlanders  at  Ruthven,  in 
order  to  know  his  commands ;  though  a  ship  arrived  from  France  with  forty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  in  specie ;  and  near  a  thousand  men,  who  had  not 
been  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  were  ready  to  join  him,  he  desired  them  all  to 
disperse,  and  wandered  himself  under  various  disguises,  in  woods  and  wilds, 
a  wretched  fugitive,  destitute  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  dan¬ 
ger  every  moment  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  At  length,  after 
suffering  the  most  incredible  hardships,  during  five  months,  in  the  Highlands 
and  Western  islands  of  Scotland,  whither  he  was  chased  by  his  bloodthirsty 
pursuers,  a  price  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  being  set  upon  his  head ;  after 
having  intrusted  the  secret  of  his  life  to  above  fifty  different  persons,  many 
of  whom  were  in  low  condition,  and  who  knew,  that  by  betraying  him  they 
should  be  enabled  to  live  in  affluence, (1)  he  was  taken  on  board  a  French 
frigate,  and  safely  landed  on  the  coast  of  Brittany. 

The  heroic  attachment  of  a  gallant  youth,  whose  name  is  said  to  have  been 
Mackenzie,  contributed  greatly  to  the  escape  of  the  pretender.  About  the 
20th  of  July,  when  Charles  had  fled  for  safety  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  of 
Mamnyncallum,  in  Lochaber,  the  king’s  troops  surprised  a  party  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  in  a  hut,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  obliged  them  to  surrender, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance.  One  young  man,  however,  made  his  escape. 
The  prisoners  assured  the  commanding  officer  that  this  was  the  pretender. 
Animated  by  the  prospect  of  an  immense  reward,  the  soldiers  eagerly  pur¬ 
sued,  and  at  last  overtook  the  fugitive.  They  desired  him  to  submit,  as 
resistance  would  be  ineffectual;  and  intimated  that  they  knew  who  he  was. 
He  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  their  mistake,  but  refused  quarter,  and  died  with 
his  sword  in  his  hand,  exclaiming  as  he  fell,  “You  have  killed  your  prince!” 
— Independent  of  these  generous  expressions,  the  person  slain  resembled  so 
much,  in  all  respects,  the  description  of  the  pretender  given  to  the  army,  that 
an  end  was  immediately  put  to  farther  pursuit :  and  although  government 
pretended  to  discredit  the  report,  a  general  belief  of  the  pretender’s  death  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  little  search  was  thenceforth  made  after  him. (2) 

Charles  w'as  caressed  for  a  time  at  the  court  of  France,  as  there  was  yet 
a  possibility  of  his  being  of  farther  use;  but  no  sooner  was  the  peace  con¬ 
cluded,  than  he  was  consigned  to  the  most  perfect  neglect,  and  condemned  to 
sufferings  more  severe  than  any  he  had  yet  experienced.  On  his  refusing  to 
depart  the  kingdom,  he  was  seized  by  a  party  of  the  guards,  pinioned,  and 
conducted  to  the  frontiers  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  engagements  ;(3) 
a  perfidy  for  which  the  articles  of  peace  could  be  no  apology,  as  France  had 
the  power  of  dictating  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  He  was  ruined  and 
betrayed,  like  many  of  his  ancestors,  by  those  in  whom  he  confided ;  and  with 
his  fortunes,  perished  the  last  hopes  of  the  family  of  Stuart,  and  of  their  ad¬ 
herents  in  the  British  dominions. 

The  pretender’s  sufferings  must  have  been  much  aggravated  by  those  of 
his  unhappy  adherents,  unless  we  suppose  him  devoid  of  all  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  and  of  all  sentiments  of  generous  sym.pathy.  Immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Culloden,  the  royal  army  entered  the  rebel  country,  which  was 
cruelly  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  All  the  cattle  and  provisions  were 
carried  off".  The  men,  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts  upon  the  mountains, 
were  shot  on  the  smallest  resistance :  and  not  a  hut  was  left  standing  to 

(1)  One  poor  jrenpeman,  who  had  no  share  in  the  rebellion,  but  whose  humanity  had  led  him  to  admi- 
nister  to  tlie  necessities  of  Charles,  iteing  apprehended  and  carried  before  a  court  of  justice,  was  a.'^ked. 
How  he  dared  to  assist  the  king’s  greatest  enemy ;  arxi  why,  havinir  always  appeared  to  be  a  loyal  subject, 
he  did  not  deliver  up  the  pretender,  and  claim  tlie  reward  offered  by  government  for  his  person  7  “1  only 
gave  him,”  replied  the  prisoner,  “  what  nature  seemed  to  requiie,  a  night’s  lodging,  and  an  humble  repast 
And  who  among  my  judges,  though  poor  as  I  am,  would  have  sought  to  acquire  riches,  by  violating  the 
rights  of  hospitality,  in  order  to  earn  the  price  of  blood?”  The  court  was  filled  with  Ciinfusl’on  and  amaze¬ 
ment  at  the  simple  eloquence  of  this  untutored  orator :  the  suit  was  dismissed,  ar>d  the  prisoner  set  al 
liberty. — So  iiiuch  stronger  an  impression  does  fellow-feeling  and  ihe  sense  of  natural  equity  make  on  the 
human  breast,  than  the  dictates  of  political  law,  though  enforced  by  the  greatest  rewards  or  the  severest 
jmnishrnenis ! 

Ctnitiii.  ofRapin,  vol.  ix.  (3)  Voltaire,  Steele^  Lewis  XV.  chap,  xxv. 
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shelter  the  miserable  women  and  children  from  the  inclemency  of  the  wea¬ 
ther.  They  were  left  to  perish  of  hunger  and  cold  on  llie  barren  heaths.  In 
a  few  weeks,  all  appearance  of  rebellion,  and  almost  of  population,  being 
exterminated  in  the  Highlands,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  returned  to  London 
as  a  conqueror;  leaving  his  victorious  army,  lormed  into  twenty-seven  divi¬ 
sions,  or  flying  camps,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  surviving  fugitives. 

A  new  scene  of  horror  was  now  exhibited.  The  asperity  of  justice  thr 
ened  with  destruction  all  whom  the  relentless  sword  had  spared.  And 
althouo-h  most  of  the  Highland  chiefs,  and  many  of  their  followers,  had  made 
their  escape  beyond  sea,  the  number  of  rebel  prisoners  of  distinction  that 
suffered  death  was  great  beyond  example,  for  some  centuries,  in  this  island. 
Courts  being  opened  in  different  parts  of  England  for  their  trial,  where  they 
could  have  procured  no  evidence  in  their  favour,  had  they  been  innocent,  and 
where  every  accuser  was  admitted,  small  possibility  remained  to  them  of 
escaping  punishment.  Seventeen  rebel  officers  were  accordingly  condemned, 
and  executed  at  Kennington  common,  in  the  neighbourhood  London ,  nine 
at  Carlisle,  six  at  Brumpton,  seven  at  Penrith,  and  eleven  at  York.  They  all 
behaved  with  the  greatest  firmness,  and  seemed  to  glory  in  dying  for  the  cause 
they  had  espoused.  A  few  received  pardons,  and  the  common  men  were 

transported  to  the  plantations. (1)  ,  ,  ,  ,  t.  i  •  a 

'I'he  earls  of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromartie,  and  the  lords  Balmerino  and 
Lovat,  were  tried  by  their  peers  and  found  guilty.  Cromartie  was  pardoned, 
at  the  intercession  of  his  lady ;  the  other  three  were  beheaded  on  rower-hill. 
Kilmarnock,  a  nobleman  of  elegant  accomplishments,  but  desperate  fortune, 
and  who  had  been  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  died  with 
strong  marks  of  penitence,  either  from  sorrow  at 

conscience,  or  in  hopes  of  a  pardon ;  it  being  observed,  that  he  lifted  his  head 
from  the  block,  and  looked  anxiously  around,  before  the  fatal  blow  was 
struck.  Balmerino,  who  had  been  bred  a  soldier,  and  who  had  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  his  heart,  behaved  in  a  more  resolute  maimer.  He  seemed  even 
to  exult  in  his  sufferings ;  but  checked  his  natural  boldness,  lest  it  should 
appear  indecent  on  such  an  occasion.  Lovat,  after  trying  every  expedient 
to  save  his  life,  avowed  his  jacobitism,  and  died,  not  only  with  composure, 
but  dignity ;  feeling  the  axe,  surveying  the  crowd,  and  exclaiming,  in  seeming 

triumph, 

Dulce  et  decorum  est  propatria  mori ! 

“’T  is  great,  ’tis  noble,  thrones  usurped  to  shake. 

And  sweet  to  die  for  our  dear  country’s  sake.”(2) 

Thus  was  extinguished  a  rebellion,  which,  from  small  beginnings,  rose  to 
an  alarming  height ;  and,  at  one  time,  threatened  a  revolution  m  the  state. 
In  order  more  effectually  to  eradicate  the  seeds  of  disloyalty,  and  break  the 
refractory  spirit  of  the  Highlanders,  the  heads  of  clans  were  deprived  of  their 
exclusive  hereditary  jurisdiction,  which  they  had  abused ;  and  people  of  all 
ranks  were  prohibited,  by  act  of  parliament,  from  wearing  the  ancient  dress 
of  their  country.(_3) 

(2)  ATeutimla'so  of  o  "'*’0  had  lived  in  the  habitual  violation  of  evep- 

moril  duty,  a^id  whoae  sole  object  was  self-interest,  fornas  a  severe  satire  on  the  common  pretensions  to 

^'"(avriiis  act  has  been  since  repealed,  from  a  conviction  of  its  inexpediency.  And  it 

dinary  it  should  ever  have  been  supposed,  that  men  would  become  more  loyal  or  submissive  because  they 

were  compelled  to  wear  breeches. 
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LETTER  XXX. 

J]  general  View  of  the  Affairs  of Europe,  from  the  Treaty  of Dresden,  in  December, 
1745,  to  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748. 

The  treaty  of  Dresden,  and  the  confirmation  of  that  of  Breslaw,  by  finally 
detaching  the  king  of  Prussia  from  the  house  of  Bourbon,  made  a  great 
change  in  the  state  of  the  contending  powers,  but  did  not  dispose  them  to 
peace.  The  king  of  France,  encouraged  by  his  past  successes,  and  by  the 
absence  of  the  British  troops,  determined  to  push  his  conquests  in  the  Low 
Countries;  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  enraged  at  Lewis  for  supporting 
a  pretender  to  his  throne,  resolved  upon  vengeance,  as  soon  as  the  rebellion 
in  Scotland  should  be  finally  suppressed.  Elated  with  the  exaltation  of  her 
husband  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  having  now  no  enemy  to  oppose  in  Ger¬ 
many,  the  queen  of  Hungary  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  a  favourable  turn  to  the 
war  in  Italy.  She  even  flattered  herself,  that  the  circles,  or  the  Germanic 
body,  might  be  induced  to  take  up  arms  against  France ;  and  that,  by  the 
co-operation  of  England  and  Holland,  all  Flanders  might  be  recovered,  and 
the  victorious  house  of  Bourbon  yet  completely  humbled. 

Of  all  the  hostile  powers,  the  king  of  France  was  first  in  readiness  to  carry 
his  designs  into  execution.  Mareschal  Saxe,  to  the  astonishment  of  Europe, 
and  the  terror  of  the  confederates,  took  Brussels,  the  capital  of  Brabant,  and 
the  residence  of  the  governors  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  in  the  beginning 
of  February.  Lewis  XV.  joined  his  victorious  army,  consisting  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  in  the  month  of  April,  and  obliged  the  allies  under 
Bathiani,  to  retire  first  to  Antwerp,  and  afterward  to  Breda.  Antwerp  was 
invested,  and  reduced  in  a  few  days.  Nothing  could  withstand  the  French 
artillery  directed  by  Lowendahl,  or  the  army  conducted  by  Saxe.  Mons, 
reckoned  one  of  the  strongest  towns  in  the  world,  held  out  only  a  few  weeks. 
St.  Guislain  and  Charleroy  were  also  obliged  to  submit;  and  by  the  10th  of 
July,  Lewis  saw  himself  absolute  master  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Hainault. 

Before  this  time,  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  had  assumed  the  command  of 
the  confederate  army;  which,  being  reinforced  with  ten  thousand  Hanoverians, 
six  thousand  Hessians,  three  British  regiments,  and  twenty-five  thousand 
Hungarians  under  count  Palfy,  now  amounted  to  eighty-seven  thousand  men, 
including  the  Dutch  forces  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Waldeck.  Con¬ 
cluding  that  Namur  would  be  the  next  object  of  the  French  monarch,  the 
prince  of  Lorraine  marched  towards  that  place,  and  occupied  an  advantageous 
post  in  the  neighbourhood,  within  sight  of  the  French  army,  which  was 
encamped  at  Gemblours.  Mareschal  Saxe,  who  greatly  surpassed  in  abilities 
all  the  generals  of  the  allies,  not  judging  it  prudent  to  attack  them  in  so 
strong  a  situation,  attempted  by  other  means  to  accomplish  the  designs  of  his 
master.  He  accordingly  reduced  Dinant,  in  the  bishoprick  of  Liege,  and 
thereby  acquired  the  command  of  the  navigation  of  the  Maese  above  Namur; 
while  Lowendahl,  by  his  direction,  took  Huy,  a  town  and  castle  of  great 
importance  on  the  same  river,  and  there  seized  a  large  magazine  belonging  to 
the  confederates. 

In  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  these  two  places,  the  French  became 
masters  of  the  navigation  of  the  Maese ;  and  by  cutting  off  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  confederates  with  Maestricht,  obliged  prince  Charles,  from 
scarcity  of  provisions,  to  quit  his  post,  and  abandon  Namur  to  its  fate.  This 
place,  rendered  famous  by  many  sieges,  is  situated,  as  I  have  formerly  had 
occasion  to  observe,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Maese.  The  cita¬ 
del  is  built  upon  a  steep  rock ;  and  twelve  other  forts,  on  the  ridges  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  seem  to  render  it  inaccessible  to  any  attack.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  nine  thousand  Dutch  and  Austrians,  who  defended  the 
works  with  equal  skill  and  resolution ;  yet  so  powerful  and  well-directed  was 
the  fire  of  the  French  artillery,  that  the  town  was  forced  to  surrender  on  the 
sixth,  and  the  citadel  on  the  sixteenth,  day  of  the  siege. 
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Meanwhile,  the  confederate  army,  which  was  encamped  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Maestricht,  being  reinforced  by  some  Bavarian  and  British  battalions 
under  sir  John  Ligonier,  prince  Charles  resolved  to  give  battle  to  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy,  while  weakened  by  the  detachment  that  conducted  the 
siege  of  Namur.  With  this  view  he  passed  the  Maese,  and  advanced  towards 
the  French  camp;  but  found  mareschal  Saxe  so  advantageously  posted  at 
Tongres,  that  he  judged  it  prudent  to  march  back  to  Maestricht.  He  was 
severely  harassed  in  his  retreat.  The  confederates,  however,  behaved  with 
great  spirit,  and  at  last  even  repulsed  their  pursuers. 

But  the  enterprising  Saxe,  having  soon  after  formed  a  junction  with  the 
troops  that  had  reduced  Namur,  passed  the  .laar  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
French  army;  and  the  allies,  sensible  that  he  meant  to  attack  them,  took 
possession  of  the  villages  of  Liers,  Warem,  and  Roucoux.  They  drew  up 
their  forces  in  order  of  battle,  and  made  every  preparation  for  receiving  him. 
At  break  of  day,  the  French  army  advanced  in  three  columns,  and  about  noon 
a  terrible  cannonading  began.  By  two  o’clock,  the  prince  of  Waldeck,  who 
commanded  on  the  left  of  the  confederates,  and  against  whom  the  enemy 
chiefly  directed  their  force,  was  compelled  to  give  way.  The  three  villages 
were  attacked,  at  the  same  time,  by  fifty-five  battalions,  in  brigades.  As  soon 
as  one  brigade  was  repulsed,  another  advanced ;  so  that  the  confederates, 
fatigutid  with  continual  fighting,  and  being,  by  an  unaccountable  neglect,  in 
a  great  measure  destitute  of  artillery,  while  the  French  played  upon  them 
with  above  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  were  at  last  obliged  to  abandon  the 
villages,  and  retreat  towards  Maestricht.  They  lost  five  thousand  men;  and 
the  French,  who  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  them,  near  ten  thousand.  With 
this  battle,  in  which  the  Austrians  had  little  share,  and  which  was  attended 
with  no  small  consequences,  the  operations  of  the  campaign  in  the  Low 
Countries  ended.  Both  armies,  dissatisfied  with  the  issue  of  the  action,  and 
as  if  ashamed  of  such  an  idle  waste  of  blood,  went  soon  after  into  winter- 
quarters. 

Happily  for  the  allies,  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  less  successful  this  sutri- 
mer  in  Italy,  though  artful  measures  had  been  taken  during  the  winter,  to 
acquire  an  absolute  superiority  over  the  house  of  Austria  in  that  country ; 
where  Don  Philip  and  Maillebois,  who  had  carried  every  thing  before  them 
the  preceding  campaign,  were  still  at  the  head  of  powerful  armies.  Lewis 
XV.  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  defection  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  than  he 
made,  without  consulting  the  court  of  Madrid,  advantageous  proposals  to 
the  king  of  Sardinia;  and  these  proposals  were  accepted,  and  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  signed. (1)  But  Lewis  had  soon  reason  to  repent  of  his  rashness. 
The  king,  or  rather  the  queen,  of  Spain,  who  was  still  at  the  head  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  enraged  at  any  dismemberment  of  the  possessions  intended  for 
the  infant  Don  Philip,  reproached  the  king  of  France  with  a  breach  of  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau;  and  although  matters  were  afterward  adjusted  be¬ 
tween  the  two  courts,  and  the  treaty  with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  though  so  far 
advanced,  broken  off,  their  interests  suffered  severely  by  this  misunderstanding, 
which  produced  a  temporary  jealousy  between  the  French  and  Spanish  armies. 
An  almost  total  inaction  was  the  consequence ;  and  that  inaction  gave  rise 
to  new  jealousies,  and  mutual  accusations,  which  led  to  the  greatest 
misfortunes. 

Meanwhile,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  the  most  politic  prince  of  his  time,  having 
mvain  solicited  the  signing  of  the  definitive  treaty  with  France,  made  him- 


(1)  This  treaty,  which  secured  to  Don  Philip,  besides  Parma  and  Piacenza,  a  share  of  the  dutchy  of 
Milan  and  all  Cremona,  had  for  its  chief  object,  on  the  part  of  the  kini;  of  Sardinia,  the  Hidependence  of 
Italy.  It  therefore  provided,  'Phat  no  Italian  state  should  he  united  to  the  crown  of  Prance,  Spain,  or  the 
imperial  crown.  [Mem.  de  iv.)  Such  a  policy  was  perfectly  sontsd,  and  consisJeiil  with 

the  character  aud  situation  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  as  one  of  the  Italian  prince.^,  but  treacherous  as  one  of 
the  confederate  and  subsidiary  powers.  Yet  has  the  fidelity  of  his  Sardiniati  majesty  been  universally 
extolled,  because  this  treaty,  to  which  he  positively  acceded,  and  other  secret  nesotiations  and  intrigues  In 
which  he  was  encaifed,  tind  which  were  defeated  hy  accidental  ciicumsiances,  have  hitherto  remained  in 
n  great  measure  unknown.  So  precarious  a  thing  is  liuman  virtue  I  and  so  little  coniie.xion  often  have 
the  seemingly  meritorious  actions  of  men  with  the  sentiments  of  honour,  or  the  real  motives  that  influence 
tlieir  conduct. 
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self  master  of  Asti,  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Italy,  which  was  garrisoned 
with  five  thousand  French  troops.  The  pretext  assigned  for  this  violation  of 
his  engagements  was,  the  danger  of  the  citadel  of  Milan  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  preparing  to  besiege  it;  but  his  true  motive  was, 
a  desire  of  recovering  the  confidence  of  his  old,  or  of  bringing  matters  to  a 
crisis  with  his  new  allies.  The  success  of  the  measure  exceeded  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.  The  confederates  were  confirmed  in  their  opinion  of 
his  good  faith,  and  the  king  of  France  was  still  amused  with  assurances  of 
friendship.  Don  Philip  accused  Maillebois  of  treachery  for  not  attempting  to 
cover  Asti.(l)  And  the  Spaniards,  having  no  reliance  on  their  allies,  imme¬ 
diately  raised  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Milan,  and  marched  to  Pavia ;  while 
the  French  general,  afraid  that  his  communication  with  Genoa  and  Provence 
might  be  cut  off  by  the  Austrians,  whose  strength  increased  every  day  in 
Italy,  evacuated  all  the  countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tanaro  and  the 
Po,  and  retired  to  Novi. 

The  Austrian  army,  under  prince  Lichtenstein,  now  amounted  to  forty  thou 
sand  men,  and  that  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  thirty-six  thousand.  Having 
no  formidable  enemy  to  oppose  them,  by  reason  of  the  misunderstanding  be° 
tween  the  French  and  Spaniards,  they  recovered  all  the  Piedmontese  for¬ 
tresses  ;  and  entering  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  drove  Maillebois  from  ,Novi, 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Cremona,  and  took  Lodi,  Guastalla,  Parma,  and  other 
places.  Meantime,  a  reconciliation  having  been  brought  about  between  the 
courts  of  Versailles  and  Madrid,  Maillebois  formed  a  junction  with  Don  Philip 
at  Piacenza,  and  a  resolution  was  taken  to  force  the  Austrian  camp  at  St. 
Lazaro,  before  the  arrival  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  An  attack  was  accord¬ 
ingly  made  and  supported  with  great  intrepidity ;  but  so  masterly  was  the  con¬ 
duct  of  prince  Lichtenstein,  and  so  obstinate  the  courage  of  the  Austrians,  that 
the  assailants  were  compelled  to  retire,  after  a  bloody  contest  of  nine  hours, 
leaving  six  thousand  men  dead  on  the  field,  and  about  an  equal  number  wounded. 

Soon  after  this  disaster,  Don  Philip  and  his  associates  received  intelligence 
of  an  event  which  threw  them  into  new  perplexity;  namely,  the  deaUi  of 
Philip  V.  of  Spain.  Weak,  but  virtuous,  he  was  governed  successively  by 
two  ambitious  women,  who  infused  fresh  spirit  into  the  Spanish  councils,  and 
roused  him,  notwithstanding  his  natural  indolence,  to  the  most  vigorous 
measures  and  most  arduous  enterprises.  The  first  prince  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  who  sat  upon  the  Spanish  throne,  under  his  reign  the  slumberino- 
genius  of  the  nation  began  to  revive,  and  with  it  the  splendour  of  the  monarch}^ 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand  VL,  who  at  first  embraced  with  ardour 
the  principles  of  the  union  between  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
and  resolved  steadily  to  pursue  the  objects  for  which  that  union  had  been 
formed  by  Elizabeth  Farnese,  the  queen-dowager,  who  still  directed  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  Madrid. 

Don  Philip  and  Maillebois,  however,  ignorant  of  the  sentiments  of  the  new 
king  in  regard  to  the  Italian  war,  and  hard  pressed  by  the  allies,  were  desirous 
of  securing  a  communication  with  France.  A  retreat  was  accordingly  agreed 
upon.  This  was  thought  a  desperate  expedient,  as  the  king  of  Sardinia  had 
now  joined  the  Austrian  army,  and  assumed  the  chief  command.  But  with¬ 
out  the  assurance  of  immediate  support,  it  was  perhaps  the  best  that  could 
be  adopted  in  such  circumstances,  as  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  shut  up  between  the  Po,  the  Lambro,  the  Tidona,  and  the 
Trebbia,  by  a  vastly  superior  and  victorious  force. 

The  retreat  was  conducted  with  great  ability  by  the  count  de  Maillebois, 
son  of  the  mareschal  of  that  name.  He  led  the  van,  and  his  father  and  the 
count  de  Gages  brought  up  the  rear;  yet  could  they  not  prevent  the  king  of 
Sardinia  from  attacking  them  to  advantage  at  Rotto  Fredo,  where  they  behaved 
with  great  gallantry,  but  sustained  a  severe  loss.  The  surrender  of  Piacenza, 
which  was  defended  by  four  thousand  men,  under  the  marquis  de  Gastello, 
was  the  consequence  of  this  victory. 

(1)  ^em.  deJ^oaiiles^iorci.iv.  And  he  would  have  ordered  that  general  to  be  arrested,  had  his  heal 
not  been  moderated  by  the  count  de  Gages,  who  commanded  under  him.  Id.  ibid. 
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The  Piedmontese  and  Austrians,  conducted  by  ihe  king  of  Sardinia,  assisted 
by  the  generals  Botla  and  Brown  (prince  Lichtenstein  having  been  obliged 
to  retire  on  account  of  his  ill  state  of  health)  now  advanced  to  Tortona,  which 
was  surrendered  to  them,  while  the  French  and  Spaniards  took  shelter  under 
the  cannon  of  Genoa.  Here  it  was  expected  they  would  have  made  a  stand, 
as  that  city,  by  its  situation,  is  very  capable  of  defence.  But  the  marquis  de 
las  Minas,  who  had  succeeded  the  count  de  Gages  in  the  command  under  Don 
Philip,  did  not  judge  it  prudent  to  hazard  the  loss  of  the  remains  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  army.  Maillebois  concurred  in  his  opinion,  so  that  the  Genoese,  after 
repeated  assurances  of  support,  were  abandoned  to  their  fate.  Don  Philip 
retired  towards  Savoy,  which  was  still  in  his  possession,  and  Maillebois  into 
Provence. 

The  retreat  of  the  French  and  Spaniards  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
surrender  of  Genoa.  That  haughty  republic  was  subjected  to  the  most  hu¬ 
miliating  conditions,  and  the  proud  city  loaded  with  oppressive  and  arbitrary 
contributions.  The  arrogance  and  rapacity  of  Botta,  the  Austrian  general, 
to  whom  the  command  of  the  place  was  committed,  exceeded  all  description. 
And  he  was  encouraged  in  his  tyrannical  proceedings  by  the  court  of  Vienna ; 
which,  deaf  to  the  supplications  of  a  distressed  people,  seemed  determined  to 
reduce  the  Genoese  to  the  lowest  state  of  wretchedness.  His  most  cruel 
exactions,  and  even  those  of  Coteck,  the  commissary-general,  who  surpassed 
him  in  rapacity,  were  thought  too  mild  and  moderate. 

The  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  armies  having  now  no  enemy  to  encounter, 
the  commanders  were  employed,  for  a  time,  in  deliberating  towards  what 
quarter  they  should  turn  their  arms.  Botta,  who  knew  how  much  the  heart 
of  his  mistress  was  set  upon  recovering  Naples,  proposed  that  the  Genoese 
should  be  compelled  to  furnish  transports  for  invading  that  kingdom.  And 
had  such  invasion  been  instantly  undertaken,  it  could  not  have  failed  of  suc¬ 
cess,  as  the  king  of  Naples  had  few  regular  troops  besides  those  in  the  army 
of  Don  Philip. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  conquest  to  Great  Britain  would  have  been  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Spain,  in  that  event,  would  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  deserting  France,  and  concluding  a  separate  peace.  And  she 
would  have  been  obliged  to  purchase  it  with  the  sacrifice  of  her  most  valuable 
commercial  interests,  by  giving  up  her  exclusive  right  to  the  trade  of  her 
American  dominions.  The  two  great  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  would 
have  been  disunited;  and  England  and  Austria  would  have  given  law  to  France, 
after  having  obtained  their  own  conditions  from  the  Catholic  king.(l) 

But  the  king  of  Sardinia  had  other  interests  to  manage.  He  desired  nothing 
less  than  to  see  the  house  of  Austria  all-powerful  in  Italy.  He  therefore 
persuaded  the  court  of  London,  which  held  the  purse,  and  consequently  took 
the  lead  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  expensive  war,  that  it  would  be  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  common  cause  to  invade  France ;  and  that  by  the  co-ope¬ 
ration  of  the  British  fleet,  not  only  Antibes,  but  Toulon  and  Marseilles,  might 
speedily  be  reduced.  The  consent  of  the  court  of  Vienna  was  obtained,  and 
count  Brown  entered  Provence  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men.  Advancing 
as  far  as  Draguignan,  he  laid  the  whole  country  under  contribution ;  while 
baron  Roth  invested  Antibes,  which  was  at  the  same  time  bombarded  by 
a  British  squadron,  under  vice-admiral  Medley.  But  the  mareschal  de  Belle- 
isle,  a  man  fruitful  in  resources,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole 
science  of  war,  having  succeeded  Maillebois  in  the  command  of  the  French 
army,  so  effectually  cut  olf  the  provisions  of  the  invaders,  and  otherwise 
harassed  them,  that  the  Austrian  general,  though  able,  active,  and  enterprising, 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  repassing  the  Var ;  and  the  siege  of 
Antibes  was  relinquished,  after  many  fruitless  efforts  both  by  sea  and  land ; 
the  place  being  gallantly  defended  by  the  chevalier  de  Sade. 

The  utter  failure  of  this  expedition  was  partly  owing  to  a  very  singular 
change  of  fortune  in  Italy.  The  inhabitants  of  Genoa,  driven  to  despair  by 


(1)  Noailles,  tom.  iv.  Memoirt  sur  lea  ^liaXu. 
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the  oppressions  of  the  Austrians,  had  risen  against  their  conquerors,  and  ex 
pelled  them.  Though  degenerate  even  to  a  proverb,  they  seemed  inspired 
■with  all  their  ancient  spirit  of  liberty,  when  they  felt  the  galling  fetters  of 
slavery,  and  resolved  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  that  freedom  which  they  had 
wanted  valour  to  defend.  Secretly  encouraged  in  this  bold  purpose  by  some 
of  the  senators,  who  also  directed  their  measures,  they  flew  to  arms,  deter¬ 
mined  to  perish  to  a  man,  rather  than  live  any  longer  in  such  a  cruel  and 
ignominious  servitude.  And  so  firm  was  their  perseverance  in  this  resolution, 
and  so  vigorous  the  impulse  by  which  they  were  actuated,  that  the  marquis 
de  Botta,  after  having  sustained  great  loss,  in  a  variety  of  struggles,  and  been 
driven  from  every  important  post,  was  obliged  finally  to  evacuate  the  city. 
Nor  did  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  Genoese  stop  here:  they  took  the  most 
effectual  steps  for  their  future  security,  conscious  that  they  were  still  sur¬ 
rounded  by  their  oppressors. 

The  naval  transactions  of  this  year  do  little  honour  to  the  British  flag. 
Nothing  of  any  importance  happened  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the  East  In¬ 
dies,  commodore  Peyton,  who  commanded  six  stout  ships,  shamefully  de¬ 
clined  a  second  engagement  with  a  French  squadron  of  equal  or  inferior 
force ;  and  la  Bourdonnais,  the  French  commander,  in  consequence  of  Pey¬ 
ton’s  cowardice,  made  himself  master  of  the  English  settlement  at  Madras, 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  No  event  of  any  consequence  happened  on  the 
coast  of  North  America,  though  the  campaign  in  that  quarter  seemed  big 
with  the  greatest  revolutions. 

The  British  ministry,  encouraged  by  the  taking  of  Louisburg,  and  the 
consequent  conquest  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  had  projected  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada  or  New  France,  situated  on  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  and  accessible  to  ships  of  the  greatest  force.  Intelligence  to 
this  purpose  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  English  colonies 
in  North  America,  and  a  body  of  provincial  troops  were  raised,  in  order  to 
favour  the  attempt.  Six  regiments  were  prepared  for  embarkation  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  promise  success.  But  the  sailing  of  the 
fleet  and  transports  was  postponed,  by  unaccountable  delays  till  the  season 
of  action  in  those  climates  was  past.  A  new  direction  was  therefore  given 
to  the  enterprise,  that  the  armament  might  not  seem  altogether  useless  to 
the  nation.  A  descent  was  made  on  the  coast  of  France,  in  hopes  of  sur¬ 
prising  Portl’Orient,  the  repository  of  the  stores  belonging  to  the  French  East 
India  company.  But  this  project  also  failed ;  though  not  without  alarming 
the  enemy,  and  showing  the  possibility  of  hurting  France  in  her  very  vitals, 
by  means  of  such  an  armament,  if  well  appointed  and  vigorously  conducted. 
Lestock,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  did  not  properly  second  the  efforts  of  the 
army ;  which,  being  besides  destitute  of  heavy  cannon,  could  make  no  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  place.(l) 

The  French  miscarried  in  an  enterprise  of  a  similar  nature,  and  of  equal 
magnitude.  A  formidable  armament  was  prepared  at  Brest  for  the  recovery 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  the  reduction  of  the  English  settlement  of  Annapolis. 
It  consisted  of  near  forty  ships  of  war,  eleven  of  which  were  of  the  line; 
two  artillery  ships,  and  fifty-six  transports,  laden  with  provisions  and  military 
stores,  and  carrying  three  thousand  five  hundred  land-forces,  and  forty  thou¬ 
sand  stand  of  small  arms,  for  the  use  of  the  Canadians  and  Indians  in  the 
French  interest,  who  were  expected  to  co-operate  with  the  troops.  The  fleet 
sailed  in  June,  but  did  not  reach  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  till  the  beginning 
of  September.  A  dreadful  mortality  prevailed  on  board  the  transports;  and 
the  whole  fleet  was  attacked  by  furious  and  repeated  storms,  and  either 
wrecked  or  dispersed.  D’Anville,  the  admiral,  made  his  way  with  a  few  ships 
to  Quebec  ;  while  de  la  .Tonquier,  who  commanded  the  land-forces,  and  had 
boasted  that  he  would  subdue  all  the  English  settlements  on  the  continent  of 
America,  finding  his  men  reduced  to  a  handful,  returned  to  France  without 
attempting  any  thing.  (2) 


(1)  Contiru  of  Rapin,  vol.  ii-  Smollett,  vol.  xi. 


(2)  MiUot.  Voltaire, 
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The  court  of  Versailles  having  discovered  a  seeming  desire  of  peace  a  con- 
gress  was  opened  at  Breda,  towards  the  close  of  the  campaign ;  bKe  Fre.mh 
n”  nisolenl  m  their  demands,  that  the  conferences  were  soon  broken  off 
and  all  parties  prepared  for  war  with  an  increase  of  vio-our  and  animosiiv' 
The  states-general,  who  had  hitherto  acted  a  shamefully  timid  and  disino-e- 
nuous  part,  more  hurtful  than  beneficial  to  the  cause  they  pretended  to  aid 
now  become  seriously  sensible  of  their  danger,  and  of  the  necessitv  of 
a  closer  alliance  with  the  courts  of  London  and  Vienna,  or  of  throwing  them¬ 
selves  into  the  arms  of  France,  resolved  to  take  effectual  measures  for  op¬ 
posing  the  designs  of  that  powerful  and  ambitious  neighbour.  With  this 
engaged  to  augment  their  quota  of  troops  in  the  Netherlands  to 
^  ^”^8' of  Ci‘'oat  Britain  agreed  to  furnish  an  equal  number ; 

‘he  empress-queen,  supported  by  British  money,  promised  to  send  sixty 
thousand  Austrians  to  act  in  conjunction  with  them.  Besides  this  grand 
rmy,  intended  to  set  bounds  to  the  conquests  of  Lewis  XV.,  an  army  of 
ninety  thousand  Austrians  and  Piedmontese,  under  the  king  of  Sardinia 

KhmiH  Provence,  while  a  smaller  body 

should  keep  the  king  of  Naples  in  awe.  ^ 

house  of  Bourbon  unprepared  for  such  a  competition.  The 
king  of  France  had  ordered  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
to  be  assembled  in  the  Netherlands;  and,  in  order  to  give  greater  firmness 
of  in  the  person  of  mareschal  Saxe  the  title 

Turemirand  g-encra/e,  which  had  been  conferred  on  the  famous 

"'hich  gave  him  a  superiority  over  all  the  mareschals  of  France, 
d  even  pnnces  of  the  blood.  The  Spanish  army  under  Don  Philip,  in  Savoy 
was  considerably  augmented,  and  sixty  thousand  French  troops  were  appointe^d 
to  act  in  Provence.  A  final  trial  of  strength  seemed  resolved  on  bfalf parties 

ine  end  ol  M'lrch.  The  duke  of  Cumberland,  with  the  British  troops,  Hano- 

the  pHncrof^alIf"l’  I'll®  ^®®<^-q«arters  at  Tilberg,  in  Dutch  Brabant ; 
Uie  prince  01  Waldeck,  with  the  troops  of  the  states-general,  was  posted  at 

Breda;  and  mareachal  Bathiaiii  assembled  Ihe  Austrians  andX,Ks  b 

ted"3':w;mu  atbounted T.  hm" 

area  and  twenty  thousand  men,  lay  inactive  for  six  weeks,  exposed  to  the 

inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  almost  destitute  of  forao-e  and^provisions  • 
whi  e  mareschal  Saxe  sensible  that  the  first  care  of  a  general  is^ie  heaffh’- 
A  nfw p  ”  ^®P''  froops  warm  within  their  cantonments  at  Bruo-es 

Antweip,  and  Brussels,  furnished  with  plenty  of  every  thino-,  and  under” no 
necessity  of  encountering  unavailing  fatigues.  The  inactivfty,  which  is  sa^d 

missaries'XnrTv^HT"  ‘'‘®  ^^tch  and^AusS  con^i. 

misaaries,  deprived  the  confederates  of  all  the  advantages  they  had  promised 

and  wfakenlnTity  ^,i'Ss'®”’ 

mediatdy  detailed  count  Lowendahl,  with  twenty-seven  thousand  men  to 
ZL  '^®  ®"'"®  ‘™®’  ‘fi®  French  minister  at  the  Hague 

he  a  m  vvWch  hi"  '"'‘J®s‘y’ thus  entering  the  territories  of  the  repub- 
iic  ^a  step  to  which  he  was  forced  by  the  necessity  of  war),  had  no  desie-n  of 

rupture  with  their  high-mightinesses.  He  meant  only  to  olfviate 
mieen  ‘^®  Protection  they  afforded  to  the  troops  of  the 

England;  that  he  had  accordingly^enjoined 

‘rP®  observe  the  strictestdiscipline,aKn To  ac- 

the  Jepubli?*'  aL'^Hp  c'^^Ta  ‘a  the  rejigion,  government,  or  commerce  of 
me  repuDiic.  And  he  concluded  with  declaring,  that  he  would  consider  tho 

SSrinSasl  he  obliged  to  take  possession  of  for  his  own 

TTnuIa  r.  •  ^  .^P*®‘^^®’'^hich  he  promised  to  restore,  as  soon  as  the 
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While  the  states-general  were  deliberating  on  this  memorial,  which  was 
chiefly  intended  to  amuse  the  Dutch  populace,  Lowendahl  made  himself 
master  of  Sluys,  Sandburg,  Hulst,  and  many  other  fortified  /'es  of  no  small 
importance;  the  confederates,  though  remlorced  with  seven  thousand  British 
troops,  not  daring  to  oppose  his  progress.  They  were  obliged  by  their  posi- 
tion  to  cover  Breda  and  Bois-le-duc;  and  all  their  motions  were  jealously 
watched  by  mareschal  Saxe,  who  covered  Antwerp,  and  the  ^^^^  Fr^imh  con¬ 
quests  in  tL  Low  Countries,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  (1) 
Thus  secure,  Lowendahl  pushed  his  conquests  in  Dutch  Biabant,  and  having 
taken  possession  of  Axel  and  Terneuse,  was  making  preparations  for  a  de¬ 
scent  upon  Zealand,  when  a  British  squadron  defeated  his  purpose,  and  a 
revolution  in  the  government  of  Holland  made  a  retreat  necessary. 

Struck  with  consternation  at  the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  United  Provinces,  believing  themselves  betrayed  by  their  rulers, 
clamoured  loudly  against  the  ministry  of  the  republic.  The  Iriends  of  the 
mince  of  Orange  did  not  neglect  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  promoting 
his  interest.  They  encouraged  the  discontents  of  the  people  ;  they  exagge¬ 
rated  the  public  danger;  they  reminded  their  countrymen  of  the  year  1672, 
when  Lewis  XIV.  was  at  the  gates  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  rtyublic  was  saved 
by  the  election  of  a  stadtholder.  And  they  exhorted  their  fellow-citizens  to 
turn  their  eyes  on  William  Henry  Frizo,  the  lineal  descendant  of  those 
heroes  who  had  established  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  ;  extolling  his  virtues  and  talents,  his  ability,  generosity,  justice,  and 

unshaken  love  of  his  country. 

Inflamed  by  such  representations,  and  their  apparently  desperate  situation, 
the  people  rose  in  many  places,  and  compelled  their  magistrates  to  declare 
the  prince  of  Orange  stadtholder;  a  dignity  which  had  been  laid  aside  since 
the  death  of  William  HI.  His  popularity  daily  increased ;  and  at  last,  after 
beino-  elected  by  several  particular  provinces,  he  was  appointed,  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  assembly  of  the  states,  “  stadtholder,  captain-general,  and  admiral-in- 
chief  of  all  the  United  Provinces.”  ^ 

On  that  occasion,  count  Bentmck,  who  introduced  the  new  stadtholder,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  states-general  in  the  following  words I  doubt  not  but  the 
prince  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  you,  will  tread  in  the  steps  of  his  glo¬ 
rious  ancestors  ;  will  heartily  concur  with  us  in  delivering  from  danger  the 
republic  now  invaded,  and  preserve  us  from  the  yoke  of  a  treacherous  and 
deceitful  neighbour,  who  makes  a  jest  of  good  faith,  honour,  and  the  most 

solemn  treaties. ”(2)  r  .v,  r 

The  beneficial  effects  of  this  revolution  to  the  common  cause  of  the  confe¬ 
derates  soon  appeared  in  several  vigorous  measures.  The  states-general  im¬ 
mediately  ffave  orders,  that  no  provisions  or  warlike  stores  should  be  exported 
out  of  their  dominions,  except  for  the  use  of  the  allied  army ;  that  a  fleet 
should  be  equipped,  and  the  militia  regularly  armed  and  disciplined.  They 
sent  ao-ents  to  several  German  courts,  in  order  to  treat  for  the  hire  of  thirty 
thou«a'iid  additional  troops  to  their  army :  a  council  of  war  was  established, 
for  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the  governors  who  had  given  up  the  fron¬ 
tier  towns ;  and  orders  were  issued  for  commencing  hostilities  against  the 
subjects  of  France,  both  by  sea  and  land,  though  wdthout  any  formal  decla- 

^^Durinff'a^Mhese  transactions  the  duke  of  Cumberland  lay  inactive,  over¬ 
awed  by  the  superior  generalship,  rather  than  the  superior  force,  of  the 
French  commander,  w’ho  still  continued  to  watch  him.  At  length,  the  kin„ 
of  France  arrived  at  Brussels,  and  it  was  resolved  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Maestricht.  With  that  view  mareschal  Saxe,  having  called  in  his  detaca- 
ments,  advanced  towards  Louvain ;  and  the  confederates,  perceiving  his  de¬ 
sign,  endeavoured,  by  forced  marches,  to  get  possession  of  the 
Herdeeren,  an  advantageous  post  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  threatened 
city.  But  in  this  they  were  disappointed.  The  enemy  had  occupied  the  post 


;i)  Mem-  de.  Saxe 


(2)  Cemtm.  of  Eapln.  vol  U. 
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before  their  arrival,  and  were  preparing  to  rush  down  upon  them,  in  order  to 
get  between  their  main  body  and  Maestricht,  by  turnino-^ their  left  wino-  An 
engagement  was  now  become  unavoidable.  The  duke  of  Cumberland"there 
fore,  disposed  his  army  in  ord^r  of  battle,  on  the  evening  of  the  Lth  of  TnnP  • 

nb^hr^  directed  some  regiments  of  British  infantry,  during  the 

night,  to  take  possession  of  the  village  of  Val  in  the  front  of  hie  ®  ■ 

^  f  ^  English,  Hessians,  and  Hanoverians.  The  Austrians  under  mare. 

Bilsen,  composed  the  right  of  the  confederate  armv 
"tr  h"  Waldeck,  occupied  the  cemS 

Matters  being  thus  prepared,  both  armies  waited  with  impatience  the  an 
proach  of  morning.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  the  French  cavXv  made  ^a 
ofThp^^'^'f  ihe  heights  of  Herdeeren,  in  order  to  conceal  the  motions 
of  then  infantry ;  which  appeared,  soon  after,  coming  down  into  the  nlaiii 
through  a  valley  between  the  hills  near  Reinpert,  formed  in  a  vast  colum^n  of 
nii.e  or  ten  battahons  in  front,  and  as  many  deep,  and  bearing  directly  on  the 
village  of  Val.  They  suffered  severely,  in  their  approach,  from  the  JrSlerv 
f  ^  British  musketry  saluted  them  with  so  warm  a 
fire,  that  the  front  of  the  column  was  broken  and  dispersed.  Not  discouraged 

dLfliralar r’  ^  hattalions  continued  to  advance  to  the  attack,  with  wtn- 
derful  alacrity  and  perseverance;  so  that  the  British  troops  in  Val,  over- 

w^aT^^P  numbers,  and  exhausted  with  fatigue,  were  at  last  obliged  to  give 
May.  Being,  however,  opportunely  supported  by  three  fresh  regiments  they 

llZXr  the  enemy  with  gS 

cumyiLd^o'iLr r ttd 

SpVoin  “d  Pirc«msta„ce, 

The  motion  of  the  Austrians  under  Bathiani,  on  the  right  wing  of  the  allied 
army,  was  so  slow  as  to  be  equal  to  an  almost  total  inacLn^ hf so  that  mare- 
schal  Saxe,  apprehending  no  danger  from  that  quarter,  was  able  to  turn  the 
who  e  weight  of  the  French  army  against  the  village  at  vL^mid  not  oily 

hm  to  hr  of  It,  after  it  had  been  t^-ee  times  lost  and  worn 

but  to  break  en  ireiy  ^e  left  wing  of  the  confederates,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  exerted  himself  with  great  courage 
and  no  inconsiderable  share  of  conduct.  The  Dutch,  in  the  centre  insteadlif 
supporting  the  broken  wing,  fell  back  in  disorder,  and  overthrew,  ‘ii  theiJ 
flight,  five  Austrian  battalions  that  were  advancing  slowly  to  the  charge  The 
French  followed  their  blow-;  and  having  totally  routed  the  centre  divided 
the  right  wing  of  the  allied  army  from  the  left.  At  this  dangerous  crisis 
when  mareschal  Saxe  hoped  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  confederates  and 
eventonaake  the  duke  of  Cumberland  his  captive,  sir  Johruigonter  wSo 
commanded  the  British  cavalry,  rushed  at  the  head  of  three  reglmmi’ts  of 
dragoons  and  some  squadrons  of  heavy  horse,  upon  the  victorfous 
He  bore  down  every  thing  before  him  ;  and  although  he  was  himself  take^i 
prisoner,  by  pursuing  too  far,  he  procured  the  duke  of  Cumberland  time  to 
collect  his  scattered  forces,  and  to  retire  without  molestation  to  Maestricht 
The  confederates  lost  about  five,  and  the  French  near  ten  thousand  men  S 
Such  was  the  obstinate  and  bloody,  but  partial,  battle  of  Val,  or  Laffeldt  in 
which  the  British  t^roops  distinguished  themselves  greatly;  and,  if  properly 

IXTs  XV  Tha^‘ ^  complete  victory.  Hei/ce  the’  LZZS 
f  u a  u  Bngbsh  not  only  paid  all,  but  fought  all !”— The  action 
was  followed  by  no  important  consequences.  The  duke  of  Cumberland 
having  reinforced  the  garrison  of  Maestricht,  passed  the  Maese,  in  the  neigh- 

accediMK  to  ilie  proposal,  asked  liiin,  by  way  of  reply  whcie  he  should  ^  ^  ®  dul<ei  instead  ot 

I  shall  always  be  Iband,”  said  Ba.hiani,  “  a,  the^ead  of  my  ^pa and  etod 
(2)  Conu-n.  of  Kapiii,  obi  sup.  London  Gazette,  July  2,  1747.  ^  disgust. 
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bourhood  of  that  city,  and  extended  his  army  towards  Vist,  in  the  dutchy  of 
Limbers.  The  French  army  remained  at  Tongres,  near  the  field  of  battle  ; 
and  mareschal  Saxe,  after  amusing  the  confederates  for  a  while,  with  various 
and  contracting  movements,  suddenly  detached  count  Lowendahl,  with  hii  y 
thousand  men,  to  invest  Bergen-op-Zoom,  the  strongest  fortification  in  Dutc 
Brabant,  and  the  favourite  work  of  the  famous  Cohorn. 

This  place  had  never  been  taken,  and  was  generally  deemed  impregnable , 
as,  besides  its  great  natural  and  artificial  strength,  it  can  a.t  all  times  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  ammunition  and  provisions,  in  spite  of  the  besiegers,  by  means  of 
two  canals,  called  the  old  and  new  harbour,  vyhich  communicate  with  the 
Scheldt,  and  are  navigable  every  tide.  It  was  defended  by  a 
thousand  men,  under  the  prince  of  Hesse  Philipstal,  when  Lowendahl  sat 
down  before  it ;  and  the  prince  of  Saxe  Hildburghausen,  who  was  sent  to  its 
relief,  with  an  army  of  twenty  battalions  and  fourteen  squadrons,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  lines  belonging  to  the  fortification,  and  from  which  the  garri¬ 
son  could  be  reinforced  on  the  shortest  notice.  As  soon  as  the  trenches  wqre 
opened,  old  baron  Cronstrom,  governor  of  Dutch  Brabant,  assumed  the  com¬ 
mand  ill  the  town,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  most  vigorous  defence. 
Meanwhile,  Lowendahl  conducted  his  operations  with  great  judgment  and 
spirit :  and  although  he  lost  a  number  of  men,  in  his  approaches,  by  the  warm 
and  unremitting  fire  of  the  garrison,  he  was  so  eftectually 
forced,  by  detachments  of  the  army  under  mareschal  Saxe,  that  he  be  an 
very  early  to  have  hopes  of  success.  He  was  even  attempting  to  storm  two 
of  the  out-forts,  when  lord  John  Murray’s  regiment  of  Scottish  Highlanders, 
by  a  desperate  sally,  beat  off  the  assailants,  and  burned  some  of  their  principal 
batteries.  Other  sallies  were  made  with  effect ;  mines  were  sprung  on  both 
sides,  and  every  instrument  of  destruction  employed  for  the  space  oi  six 
weeks  after  this  repulse.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  fire  and  smoke,  nothing 
heard  but  the  perpetual  roar  of  bombs  and  cannon;  the  town  \yas  laid  m 
ashes— the  trenches  were  filled  with  carnage '.—And  the  fate  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  on  which  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed,  seemed  stil  doubt! ul,  as 
the  works  were  yet  in  a  great  measure  entire,  when  Lowendahl  boldly  car¬ 
ried  it  by  assault.  .  ,  ^ 

That  experienced  general,  and  great  master  in  the  art  of  reducing  fortified 
places,  havino-  observed  a  ravelin  and  two  bastions  somewhat  damaged,  re¬ 
solved  to  storm  all  three  at  once.  As  the  breaches  were  not  such  as  could 
be  deemed  practicable,  the  governor  had  taken  no  precaution  against  an  as¬ 
sault:  and  that  very  circumstance  induced  Lowendahl,  presuming  on  such 
neo-ligence,  to  hazard  the  attempt.  He  accordingly  assembled  his  troops  in  the 
dead  of  night ;  when  the  ordinary  sentinels  were  only  on  duty,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  garrison  was  buried  in  security  and  repose.  I  he  assault  was 
made  at  four  in  the  morning,  by  the  French  grenadiers,  who  threw  themselves 
into  the  fosse,  mounted  the  breaches,  forced  open  a  sally-port,  and  entered 
the  place  almost  without  resistance.  The  Highlanders,  however,  assembled 
in  the  market-place,  and  fought  like  furies,  till  two-thirds  of  them  were  cut  in 
pieces.  But  that  was  the  only  opposition  the  assailants  met  with.  Ihe 
troops  in  the  lines  instantly  disappeared  ;  all  the  forts  m  the  neighbourhood 
surrendered  ;  and  the  French  became  masters  of  the  whole  navigation  of  the 

The  news  of  this  event  occasioned  great  surprise  at  London,  and  threw 
the  United  Provinces  into  the  utmost  consternation.  The  joy  of  the  French 
was  proportionally  great.  Lewis  XV.  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  the 
takiiiff  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  than  he  promoted  count  Lowendahl  to  the  rank 
of  a  mareschal  of  France  ;  and  having  appointed  count  Saxe  governor  of  the 
conquered  Netherlands,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Versailles.  ,  , 

said  the  penetrating  and  victorious  governor,  “  lies  in  Maestricht . 
the  siege  of  that  important  place  being  reserved  for  next  campaign,  both  the 
French  and  the  allies  went  into  winter-quarters,  without  engaging  m  any  new 
enterprise. 

n^  Vnitnire.  Millou  SmoUeU-  (2)  de  Saxe. 


(1)  Voltaire.  Millou  SmoUeu. 
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Fortunately  for  the  confederates,  the  French  were  not  equally  successful 
on  the  frontiers  of  Italy  during  this  campaign;  although  the  mareschal  de 
Relleisle,  early  in  the  season,  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army 
m  Provence,  which  threatened  to  carry  every  thing  before  it.  He  passed  the 
Var,  in  the  month  of  April,  and  took  possession  of  Nice.  He  reduced  Moat- 
a^aii.  Villa  Franca,  and  Ventimiglia  almost  without  resistance,  and  obliged 
the  Austrians,  under  count  Brown,  to  retire  towards  Finale  and  Savona.  Nor 
were  these  the  most  important  consequences  of  his  expedition. 

The  court  of  Vienna,  enraged  at  the  revolt  of  the  Genoese,  was  resolved 
to  reduce  them  again  to  subjection,  and  severely  to  chastise  the  capital  of  the 
republic.  Count  Scluiylemberg,  who  had  succeeded  the  marquis  de  Botta  in 
the  chief  command  of  Italy,  was  accordingly  ordered  to  invest  Genoa,  with  a 
powerful  army  of  Austrians  and  Piedmontese.  Meanwhile,  the  king  of  France, 
sensible  of  tlie  importance  of  that  city  to  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
had  remitted  large  sums,  in  order  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  put  it  in  a  pos¬ 
ture  of  defence ;  and,  besides  engineers  and  officers  to  discipline  the  troops  of 
the  republic,  he  sent  thither  a  body  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  men,  under 
ffie  duke  de  Boufflers,  for  the  greater  security  of  the  place,  and  to  animate  the 
Genoese  to  a  bold  resistance.  The  design  took  effect.  The  citizens  of 
Genoa  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  again  submit  to  the  Austrians.  But  the 
force  sent  against  them  made  their  fate  very  doubtful. 

Schuylemberg  assembled  his  army  in  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  in  the  month  of 
January;  and  having  forced  the  passage  of  the  Bochetta,  entered  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  Genoa,  and  appeared  before  the  capital  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand 
men.  As  the  inhabitants  obstinately  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  even 
treated  with  derision  tlie  proposal  made  them  of  submitting  to  the  clemency 
of  the  court  of  Vienna,  the  place  was  regularly  invested;  and  although  the 
Genoese  behaved  with  great  spirit  in  several  sallies,  animated  by  the  exam- 
pie  of  the  French  troops  under  the  duke  of  Boufflers,  the  Austrian  general 
conducted  his  operations  with  so  much  skill,  vigour,  and  intrepidity,  that  he 
must  at  last  have  accomplished  his  enterprise,  had  not  his  attention  been 
diverted  to  another  quarter.  Alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  mareschal  de 
Belleisle,  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  count  Brown  represented  to  Schuylemberg 
the  necessity  of  raising  the  siege  of  Genoa,  in  order  to  cover  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy.  He  accordingly  drew  off  his  army,  and  joined  his  Sardinian 
rnajesiy,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Genoese ;  who,  in  revenge  of  the  injuries 
they  had  suffered,  ravaged  the  dutchies  of  Parma  and  Placenza,(l) 

The  apprehensions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  for  his  hereditary  dominions 
were  by  no  means  groundless.  While  the  mareschal  de  Belleisle  lay  at  Ven¬ 
timiglia,  his  brother,  the  chevalier,  attempted  to  penetrate  into  Piedmont,  by 
the  way  of  Dauphiny,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  French  and  Spaniards, 
emulous  of  glory  under  so  gallant  a  leader.  When  he  arrived  at  the  pass  of 
Exilles,  a  stiong  post  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Doria,  he  found  fourteen 
battalions  of  Piedmontese  and  Austrians  waiting  for  him,  behind  ramparts  of 
W'ood  and  stone,  lined  with  artillery :  and  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps  were 
secured  by  detachments  of  the  same  troops.  Not  discouraged  by  these  ob¬ 
stacles,  Belleisle  attacked  the  Piedmontese  intrenchments  with  great  intre¬ 
pidity.  But  he  was  repulsed  with  loss  in  three  successive  assaults;  and 
being  determined  to  perish  rather  than  survive  a  miscarriage,  he  seized  a  pair 
of  colours,  and  advancing  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  through  an  incessant 
fire,  planted  them  with  his  own  hand  on  the  enemy’s  battlements. (2)  At  that 
instant  he  fell  dead,  having  received  the  thrust  of  a  bayonet  and  two  musket- 
balls  in  his  body.  Many  other  officers  of  distinction  were  killed;  and  the 
survivors,  discouraged  by  the  loss  of  of  their  brave  commander,  retired  with 
precipitation,  leaving  behind  them  about  five  thousand  slain. 

(1)  Mem.  de  Noailles,  tom  iv.  Covtin.  of  Rapin,  vol.  ix. 

(2)  Voltaire  represents  the  chevalier  de  Belleisle  as  atlempting  to  pull  up  the  pallisades  with  his  teeth, 
alter  being  wounded  in  both  arms.  This  is  a  perfectly  ludicrous  image :  and  admitting  the  assumed  fact 
to  be  true,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  history.  But  it  is  by  no  meaua  uncommou,  even  with 
the  best  French  writers,  to  excite  laughter  when  they  attempt  the  sublime. 
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The  mareschal  de  Belleisle  was  no  sooner  informed  of  his  brother’s  fate, 
than  he  retreated  towards  the  Var,  in  order  to  join  the  unfortunate  arniy  from 
ExiUes.  About  the  same  time,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  having  assembled  an 
army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  threatened  Dauphiny  with  an  invasion.  But 
excessive  rains  prevented  the  execution  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  campaign 
was  closed  without  any  other  memorable  event.  ,  t.  ■ 

The  naval  transactions  of  this  year  were  more  favourable  to  Great  Britain 
than  those  of  any  other  during  the  war.  Her  success  was  great  almost  be¬ 
yond  example  ;  but  more  advantageous  than  glorious,  as  she  had  a  manliest 
superiority  of  force  in  every  engagement.  The  English  fleet  under  the  ad¬ 
mirals  Anson  and  Warren,  consisting  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  three  ship 
of  fifty,  and  one  of  forty  guns,  fell  in  with  a  French  fleet  of  six  sail  of  the 
line,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  off  Cape  Finisterre.  The  French  flep  was 
commanded  by  the  marquis  de  la  Jonquire  and  Mons.  St.  George,  having 
under  their  convoy  thirty  ships  laden  with  stores  and  merchandise,  bound 
for  America  and  the  East  Indies.  The  battle  began  about  four  m  the  after¬ 
noon  :  and  although  the  French  seamen  and  commanders  behaved  with  pn- 
ffular  courao'e,  and  discovered  no  want  of  conduct,  six  ships  of  war  and  four 
Lined  East°Indiamen  were  taken.(l)  About  six  weeks  after  this  engage¬ 
ment,  and  nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  commodore  Fox  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of 
merchantmen,  from  St.  Domingo,  laden  with  the  rich  productions  of  that 
fertile  island,  and  took  forty-six  of  them. 

Admiral  Hawke  was  no  less  successful.  He  sailed  from  Plymouth  m  the 
beginning  of  Auo’ust,  with  fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  to  intercept  a  fleet  of 
French  merchantmen  bound  for  the  West  Indies.  He  cruised  for  some  time 
off  the  coast  of  Brittany;  and  at  last  the  French  fleet  sailed  from  the  isle  M 
Aix,  under  convoy  of  nine  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  commanded  by 
Mons.  de  Letendeur.  On  the  14th  of  October,  the  two  squadrons 
within  sight  of  each  other,  about  seven  in  the  morning,  in  the  latitude  ot 
Belleisle.  By  noon  both  were  engaged.  The  battle  lasted  till  night,  when 
six  French  ships  of  the  line  had  struck  to  the  British  flag.(2)  The  rest  es¬ 
caped  under  cover  of  the  darkness  ;  having  all  maintained,  with  great  obsti¬ 
nacy,  a  gallant  but  unequal  fight.  ,  ,  t,  u  ^  *  a 

These  naval  victories,  which  in  a  manner  annihilated  the  trench  fleet,  and 
the  sailino-  of  admiral  Boscawen,  with  a  strong  squadron  and  a  considerable 
body  of  land-forces,  for  the  East  Indies,  where  it  was  conjectured  he  would 
not  only  recover  Madras  but  reduce  Pondicherry,  disposed  Lewis  XV.  pri- 
ously  to  think  of  peace,  and  even  to  listen  to  moderate  terms,  notwithstanding 
the  ^reat  superiority  of  his  arms  in  the  Low  Countries.  Other  caups 
spired  to  the  same  effect.  His  finances  were  almost  exhausted ;  the  trade 
of  his  subjects  was  utterly  ruined ;  and  he  could  no  longer  depend  upon  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  in  the  present  lovv  state  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  navy.  The  success  of  his  arms  m  Italy  had  fallen  infi¬ 
nitely  short  of  his  expectation ;  and  the  republic  of  Genoa,  though  a  neces¬ 
sary,  was  become  an  expensive  ally.  His  views  had  been  totally  defeatp  m 
Germany,  by  the  elevation  of  the  grand-duke  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  the 
subsequent  pacification  between  the  houses  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Branden- 
burg.  He  was  still  victorious  in  the  Netherlands:  but  the  election  of  a 
stadtholder,  by  uniting  the  force  of  the  states-general  against  him,  left  little 
hopes  of  future  conquests  in  that  quarter ;  especially  as  the  British  parlia¬ 
ment,  whose  resources  were  yet  copious,  and  whose  liberality  seemed  to 
know  no  bounds,  had  enabled  their  sovereign  to  conclude  a  subsidiary  treaty 
with  the  empress  of  Russia,  who  engaged  to  hold  in  readiness  an  arnp^  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  forty  galleys,  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
confederates,  on  the  first  requisition. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the  king  of  France  made  advances 
towards  an  accommodation  both  at  London  and  t}ie  Hague ;  and  all  parties, 
the  subsidiary  powers  excepted,  being  heartily  tired  of  the  war,  it  was  agreed 


(1)  Lond.  Qa-utU,  May  16, 1747.  Cmtin.  of  Rapin,  voL  ix. 


(2)  liond.  Oaiette,  Oct.  26,  1747 
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to  open  a  new  congress  at  Aix  la-Chapelle,  as  soon  as  the  plenipotentiaries 
could  receive  their  instructions. 

In  the  mean  time,  vigorous  preparations  for  war  were  made  in  every 
quarter ;  but  the  preliminaries  of  a  general  pacification  were  signed  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  and  a  cessation  of  arms  took  place,  before  any  enterprise  of  con¬ 
sequence  was  undertaken,  except  the  siege  of  Maestricht.  Mareschal  Saxe 
invested  that  important  place  in  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  he  concerted 
his  measures  with  so  much  judgment,  that  Lowendahl  was  enabled  to  carry 
on  his  operations  without  interruption,  though  the  army  of  the  confederates 
under  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
men,  lay  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  town  was  defended  by 
twenty-four  battalions  of  Dutch  and  Austrian  troops  commanded  by  baron 
d’Aylva,  who  opposed  the  besiegers  with  great  skill  and  resolution.  They 
prosecuted  their  approaches,  however,  with  incredible  ardour ;  and  effected, 
at  last,  a  lodgement  in  the  covered  way,  after  an  obstinate  dispute,  in  which 
they  lost  two  thousand  of  their  best  troops.  But  they  were  dislodged  next 
day,  by  the  gallantry  of  the  garrison,  which  acquired  fresh  courage  from  this 
success. 

Such  was  the  doubtful,  and  even  unfavourable  state  of  the  siege  of  Maes¬ 
tricht,  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  signing  of  the  preliminaries,  and 
orders  for  a  cessation  of  arms.  Yet  was  it  agreed  by  the  plenipotentiaries, 
“  that  for  the  glory  of  the  arms  of  his  most  Christian  majesty,”  the  place 
should  be  immediately  surrendered  to  his  general,  but  restored,  on  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  peace,  with  all  its  magazines  and  artillery.  Mareschal  Saxe 
accordingly  took  possession  of  Maestricht,  while  the  garrison  marched  out 
with  the  customary  honours  of  war. 

But  although  the  negotiation  was  thus  far  advanced  in  the  beginning  of 
summer,  so  many  were  the  difficulties  started  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
different  powers,  that  it  was  the  month  of  October  before  matters  could  be 
finally  settled.  Meanwhile,  hostilities  were  carried  on  both  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies ;  but  no  memorable  event  took  place.  Admiral  Boscawen  failed 
in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  French  settlement  of  Pondicherry,  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel ;  and  admiral  Kno\vles,  in  an  attack  upon  St.  Jago  de  Cuba. 
Knowles,  however,  took  Port  Lewis,  on  the  south  side  of  Hispaniola,  and 
demolished  the  fortifications. (1)  He  also  defeated,  off  the  Havana,  a  Spa¬ 
nish  squadron  of  equal  force  with  his  own,  and  took  one  ship  of  the  line.  At 
length  the  definitive  treaty  was  signed,  and  hostilities  ceased  in  all  quarters. 

This  treaty  had  for  its  basis  a  general  confirmation  of  all  preceding  trea¬ 
ties,  from  that  of  Westphalia  downward ;  and  for  its  immediate  object,  as 
the  means  of  a  general  pacification,  a  mutual  restitution  of  all  conquests 
made  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  with  a  release  of  prisoners  without 
ransom.  The  principal  stipulations  provide.  That  the  dutchies  of  Parma, 
Piacenza,  and  Guastalla,  shall  be  ceded,  as  a  sovereignty,  to  the  infant  Don 
Philip,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  (but  it  was  also  stipulated,  that,  in 
case  he  or  his  descendants  shall  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Spain  or  that  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  or  die  without  male  issue,  those  territories  shall  return  to  the 
present  possessors,  the  empress-queen  of  Hungary  and  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
or  their  descendants) :  that  the  subjects  of  his  Brittanic  majesty  shall  enjoy 
the  assiento  contract,  with  the  privilege  of  the  annual  ship,  during  the 
reversionary  term  of  four  years,  which  has  been  suspended  by  the  war  (but 
no  mention  was  made  of  the  right  of  English  ships  to  navigate  the  American 
seas  without  being  subject  to  search,  though  the  indignation  occasioned  by 
the  violation  of  that  contested  right  had  solely  given  rise  to  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain) :  that  all  the  contracting  powers  shall  guarantee 
to  his  Prussian  majesty  the  dutchy  of  Silesia  and  the  county  of  Glatz,  as  he 
now  possesses  them  :  and  that  such  of  the  same  powers  as  have  guaranteed 
the  pragmatic  sanction  of  the  emperor  Charles  YI..  for  securing  to  hjs 
daughter,  the  present  empress-queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  thp  undi- 


(1)  OitUin.  or  Rapin  vol  ix. 
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vided  succession  of  the  house  of  Austria,  shall  renew  their  engagements  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  with  the  exception  of  the  cessions  made  by  t  ii 

^"such”^ s^\1m^S'ace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  has  been  so  generally  and 
so  unjustly  censured  by  English  writers,  who  ought  rather  to  have  censured 
the  wanton  war,  and  the  wasteful  and  unskilful  manner  of  conductii^  it. 
The  peace  was  as  good  as  the  confederates  had  any  right  to  expect.  T  e) 
l  ad  been,  upon  iL  whole,  exceedingly  nnfortun.te.  They  had  never 
hazarded  a  battle,  in  the  Netherlands,  without  sustaining  a  defeat;  and  theie 
was  no  prospect  of  their  being  more  successful,  had  they  even  been  rein¬ 
forced  ivdth  toe  thirty  thousand  Russians  hired,  while  the  same  ge'imals 
commanded  on  both  sides.  But  matters  were  so  ill  managed,  hat  the  Rus¬ 
sians  could  not  have  joined  them  till  the  season  of  action  would  have  been 
nearly  over ;  and  had  they  been  ready  more  early,  it  is  believed  that  the  king 

of  Prussia  would  have  interposed,  from  a  jealousy  of  the  aggrandizement 

of  the  house  of  Austria,  on  whose  embarrassments  he  depended  foi  the 
quiet  possession  of  his  conquests.  The  resources  of  France  were  indeed 
nearly^exhausted  her  navy  was  destroyed  :  and  Lewis  XV.  made  sacri¬ 
fices  Voportioiied  to  his  necessities.  But  great  as  his  necessities  weie,  he 
could'have  continued  the  war  another  year;  and  tlm  progress  of  his  arms 
during  one  campaign,  it  was  feared,  might  awe  the  Dutch  into  submission 
A  confederacy,  always  ill  combined,  would  have  been  uroken  to  pieces  ,  and 
toe  hostdeTowers,  left  separately  at  the  mercy  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
must  have  acceded  to  worse  conditions ;  or  England  must  have  hired  nevv 
armies  of  mercenaries,  to  continue  a  ruinous  continental  war,  in  which  she 

^‘‘"BtoTltoough  thftmaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  all  circumstances  considered, 
cannot  be  deemed  unfavourable  to  the  confederates,  or  by  any  means  an 
ill-timed  measure,  it  must  be  lamented  that  it  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  such  a  long  and  fruitless  war— of  a  war,  singular  in  the  annals  of  mankind; 
by  which,  after  a  prodigious  destruction  of  the  human  species, 
turns  of  fortune,  all  parties  (the  kingof  Prussia  excepted,  whose  selfish  and  tern 
porizino-  policy  it  is  impossible  to  justify)  may  be  said  to  have  been  loseis.(2) 
^  This°reflection  more  particularly  strikes  us,  in  contemplating  the  m  a- 
tuation  of  France  and  Great  Britain ;  of  the  former,  in  lavishing  such  a 
quantity  of  blood  and  treasure,  in  order  to  give  an  emperor  to  Germany , 
and  of  the  latter,  in  neglecting  her  most  essential  interests,  ui  withdrawi  „ 
her  attention  from  Spanish  America,  and  loading  her  subjects  with  an 
immense  public  debt,  in  order  to  preserve  entire  the  succession  of  the  hoii^se 
of  Austria!  but  more  especially  the  folly  of  both  in  continuing  the  war,  foi 
several  years  after  the  object  of  it  was  lost  on  one  side,  and 
other.  Nor  can  we,  as  Englishmen,  in  taking  such  a  Pnher?  Waf 

back,  with  peculiar  regret,  to  the  peaceful  administration  of  sii  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole  •  when  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  flouiished  to 
L  hi’o-h  a  degree,  that  the  balance  of  trade  in  her  favour  amounted,  on  an 
average,  to  the  immense  sum  of  four  millions  sterling  annually.  3) 

Let  us  not,  however,  my  dear  Philip,  dwell  wholly  on  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture.  So  great  an  influx  of  wealth,  without  any  extraordinary  expendi¬ 
ture,  or  call  to  bold  enterprise,  must  soon  have  produced  a  total  dissolution 
of  manners  ;  and  the  British  nation,  overwhelmed  with  luxury  and  effemi¬ 
nacy,  might  have  sunk  into  an  early  decline.  .  The'^iS 

seemed  to  languish  for  want  of  exercise,  was  revived  by  the  war.  ^he  E  „ 
lish  navy,  vdiich  had  been  suffered  to  go  to  decay,  was  restored,  and  that  of 


(1)  Articles  of  Peace.  Conlin.  ,,ave  been  obtained  on  the  death  of  the 


concluded  the  saute  reat. 

(3)  Chalmer’9  Eetimate,  p.  37. 
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x- ranee  nimed.  This  last  advantajre  was,  in  itself,  worth  many  millions  of 
treasure:  and  it  was  eventually  productive  of  a  multitude  of  beneficial  con¬ 
sequences.  A  desire  of  re-establishing  their  marine  was  one  of  the  chief 
motives  that  induced  the  h  reuch  ministry  to  grant  such  favourable  conditions 
o  the  confederates  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  they  having  already  formed  the 
design,  as  will  afterward  more  fully  appear,  of  extending  their  settlements 
both  in  America  and  the  East  Indies. 


LETTER  XXXI. 

Frmce,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  from  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Otapelle  to  the 
Renewal  of  Hostihnes  in  1755,  with  a  general  View  of  the  Disputes  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  a  particular  Account  of  the  Rise  of  the  War  in  America. 

The  few  years  of  peace  that  followed  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  were 
me  most  prosperous  and  happy  that  Europe  had  ever  known.  Arts  and 
letters  were  successfully  cultivated ;  manufactures  and  commerce  flourished : 
society  was  highly  polished  ;  and  the  intercourse  of  mankind,  of  nations  and 
01  ranks,  was  rendered  more  facile  and  general  than  in  any  former  period, 
by  means  of  new  roads,  new  vehicles,  and  new  amusements.  This  was 
more  especially  the  case  in  France  and  England,  and  between  the  people  of 
tne  tw'o  rival  kingdoms  ;  who,  forgetting  past  animosities,  seemed  only  to 
conmnd  for  pre-eminence  in  gayety,  refinement,  and  mutual  civilities. 

1  hat  harmony,  however,  was  disturbed  for  a  time,  by  alarming  tumults  in 
ngland,  and  by  a  violent  dispute  between  the  clergy  and  the  parliaments  of 
t  ranee,  w’hich  threatened  a  rebellion  in  the  two  kingdoms.  But  both  sub- 
sided  without  any  important  or  lasting  consequence.  The  first  were  the 
e  ects  of  the  wantonness  of  the  common  people  of  England,  rioting  in  opu- 
ience  and  plenty,  and  not  sufliciently  restrained  by  a  regular  police;  the 
second,  the  indication  of  a  rising  spirit  of  liberty  among  the  more  enlightened 
part  of  the  French  laity ;  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  in  carrying  for- 
ward  the  progress  of  society,  where  the  particulars  of  the  dispute  will  be 
mentioned. (1)  Meanwhile,  the  two  governments  turned  on  one  another  a 
watchful  eye  ;  and  a  long  season  of  tranquillity  was  expected  from  the  awe 
with  which  one  half  of  Europe  seemed  to  inspire  the  other. 

The  French  ministry  had  formed  the  plan  of  dispossessing  the  English  of 
th^eir  principal  settlements  both  in  America  and  the  East  Indies,  or  at  least 
of  considerably  extending  their  own  (as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  hint") 
when  they  concluded  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  these  ambitious 
projects  they  were  encouraged  by  two  able  and  enterprising  men;  by  la  Ga- 
lissoniere,  governor  of  Canada,  and  M.  Dupleix,  governor  of  Pondicherry. 
But  in  order  to  ensure  success  in  such  distant  expeditions,  it  was  necessary 
for  France  to  restore  her  marine,  and  even  to  raise  it,  if  possible,  to  a  supe¬ 
riority  over  that  of  Great  Britain.  With  this  view,  prodigious  efforts  were 
made:  naval  stores  were  imported  from  all  the  northern  kingdoms  ;  a  great 
number  of  ships  were  built  at  Brest  and  Toulon;  and  contracts  were  entered 
into  with  different  companies  in  Sweden,  for  building  eighteen  sail  of  the  line. 

But  nothing  is  attended  with  so  much  expense  as  the  raising  or  restorin'^ 
a  navy.  The  French  finances,  though  recruiting  fast,  were  not  equal  to  the 
extraordinary  drain.  Repeated  attempts  were  therefore  made,  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  in  France,  to  engage  the  court  of  Spain,  whose  American  treasures 
were  now  got  home  in  safety,  to  enter  into  their  ambitious  views  ;  and  pro¬ 
posals  for  a  family-compact,  such  as  has  since  been  formed,  were  exhibited 
to  the  Spanish  ministry,  in  1753,  by  the  duke  de  Duras,  the  French  ambas¬ 
sador  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  under  the  direction  cf  the  duke  de  Noailles. 
When  the  duke  de  Duras  insisted  on  the  importance  of  a  union  between 


U;  See  Let.  XXXVI. 
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the  two  crowns,  he  was  told  that  such  a  union  was  already  established  by 
the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau;  an  irrevocable  family-compact,  and  to  perfect 
which  it  was  only  necessary  to  cut  off  what  related  to  last  war.  The  duke 
de  Duras  was  ignorant  such  a  treaty  existed,  and  St,  Contest,  the  French 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  seemed  inclined  to  keep  him  in  the  dark ;  but 
the  duke  de  Noailles  furnished  him  with  a  copy  of  it,  accompanied  wUh  ob- 
servations,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  that  formidable  family- 
clpact  which  was  afterward  concluded.  He  maintained,  that  the  treaty  of 
Fontainebleau,  almost  all  the  articles  of  which  related  to  the  late  war,  and 
the  execution  of  which,  in  many  particulars  (such  as  the  recovery  of  the 
island  of  Minorca  and  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar  to  Spam),  had  been  rendered 
impossible  by  circumstances,  was  in  a  manner  annulled  by  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  ;  that  a  true  family-compact,  such  as  it  was  equally  the  interest 
of  France  and  Spain  to  contract  for  their  mutual  advantage,  which  should 
have  for  its  objects  the  securing  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  on 
the  two  thrones,  and  the  preservation  of  their  dominions  ;  the  glory  and  great¬ 
ness  of  both  kingdoms  ;  ought  not  only  to  be  irrevocable,  but  independent 
of  time  and  circumstances;  to  be  affected  neither  by  peace  nor  war.(l) 

All  the  French  intrigues,  however,  were  defeated  by  the  penetration,  vigi¬ 
lance,  and  address  of  Mr.  Keene,  the  British  minister  at  Madrid,  supported 
bv  the  credit  of  the  judicious  and  intelligent  Mr.  Wall,  a  gentleman  of  Irish 
extraction,  who  had  long  resided  as  Spanish  ^mbi^sador  at  the  court  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  by  the  still  more  powerful  influence  of  Farinelh  the  famous  Italian 
singer,  who  entirely  governed  the  queen,  a  princess  of  Portugal,  whose  as¬ 
cendant  over  her  husband  was  absolute  and  uncontrollable. (2)  „i 

The  naturally  pacific  Ferdinand,  though  well  affected  towards  the  elder 
branch  of  his  family,  was  thus  induced  to  disregard  all  the  splendid  allure¬ 
ments  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  all  insinuations  to  the  disadvantage  of 
that  of  Great  Britain,  as  insidious  attempts  to  drag  him  into  a  new  war.  in 
answer  to  a  memorial  presented  by  the  French  ambassador,  in  1754,  on  tne 

subject  of  the  family-compact,  and  accompanied  with  a  letter,  in  which  Lewis 

XV.  mentions  the  patience,  beyond  measure,  with  which  he  had  suffered  the 
unjust  proceedings  of  England  for  four  years,  the  Catholic  king  * 

that  he  was  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  harrnony  between  the 
crowns,  and  between  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  ;  but  8 
always  an  eye  to  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  the  jealousy  whic  a 
formal  compact  would  excite,  he  thought  it  the  interest  of  the  two  monarchies 
to  avoid  such  a  measure;  and  that  the  difference  with  England  would  be 
better  composed,  through  the  mediation  of  the  allied  powers,  than  by  a 

^*^^hthdra^ing  his^heart  wholly  from  ambition,  the  Spanish  monarch  there¬ 
fore  placed  all  his  glory  in  reviving  commerce,  and  encouraging  arts  and 
manufactures,  too  long  neglected  among  his  subjects.  He  disgraced  the 
marquis  de  la  Encenada,  his  prime  minister,  for  endeavouring,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Elizabeth  Farnese,  the  queen-dowager,  to  alter  his  measures  ;  and, 
Wall  beino-  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  the  same  wise  and  pa¬ 
cific  measures  were  pursued  during  the  subsequent  part  of  the  reign  of  i^er- 

The  disgrace  of  Encenada,  which  happened  when  all  things  seemed  ripe 
for  a  perpetual  league  between  France  and  Spam,  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
nroiects  of  the  court  of  Versailles.  But  the  French  ministry  had  already 
gone  too  far  to  be  tamely  forgiven  by  Great  Britain.  They  were  f  easible  of 
it  •  and  as  their  navy  was  not  yet  in  full  force,  they  attempted,  though  too 
late,  to  disarm  resentment,  and  conciliate  favour,  by  a  hypocritical  appear¬ 
ance  of  moderation.  Their  views  were  obvious  to  all  Europe, 
thev  found  they  could  no  longer  deceive  or  sooth  the  court  of  London,  they 
attempted  to  intimidate  it,  by  threatening  the  German  dominions  of  George 


(1)  Mim.  Politiq.  et  M.lltaire.-,,  composes  sur 
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II.,  in  hopes  that  the  apprehension  of  this  danger  would  make  their  encroach¬ 
ments  in  America  be  winked  at,  until  they  were  in  a  condition  to  avow  their 
purpose.  But  before  we  enter  upon  that  subject,  a  variety  of  others  must 
be  discussed.  A  view  must  be  taken  of  the  state  of  the  settlements  of  the 
rival  powers  in  both  extremities  of  the  globe. 

Though  Madras  was  restored  to  the  English  East  India  company,  and 
Louisburg  to  the  French  monarchy,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  hostilities  between  the  subjects  of  France  and  England  could  never  be 
said  properly  to  have  ceased,  either  in  North  America  or  the  East  Indies. 
The  taking  of  those  two  important  places,  and  the  ineffectual  attempts  to 
recover  them,  had  irritated  the  spirit  of  the  two  nations.  And  plans  were 
laid  by  each,  as  we  have  seen,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  for  the 
conquest  of  the  principal  settlements  belonging  to  the  other,  both  in  the  East 
Indies  and  in  North  America.  But  those  plans  proved  abortive.  And  all 
such  ambitious  projects  seem  to  have  been  relinquished  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  peace ;  for  although  she  gave  up  Louisburg  with  reluctance, 
that  reluctance  proceeded  less  from  any  purpose  of  extending  her  possessions 
in  North  America,  than  from  an  apprehension  of  the  injuries  and  inconveni¬ 
ences  to  which  it  would  again  expose  her  colonies,  in  case  of  a  new  war.  The 
views  of  France  were  very  different,  when  she,  with  no  less  reluctance, 
restored  Madras  to  the  English  East  India  company. 

M.  Dupleix,  governor  of  Pondicherry,  having  gallantly  defended  that 
place  against  the  British  armament  under  Boscawen,  in  1748,  immediately 
conceived  the  great  idea  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  French  East  India 
company,  by  acquiring  for  France  large  territorial  possessions  in  the  south 
of  Asia;  and  even  of  making  himself  master,  by  degrees,  of  the  whole  pe¬ 
ninsula  of  India  Proper.  On  the  two  sides  of  that  vast  peninsula,  which 
projects  out  into  the  sea  to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  miles,  and  occupies  the 
immense  space  between  the  widely-separated  mouths  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Ganges,  the  European  companies  have  established  many  factories.  The  west 
side  is  called  the  Malabar,  and  the  east  the  Coromandel  coast.  This  exten¬ 
sive  and  fertile  territory  chiefly  belongs  to  the  great  Mogul.  But  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Aurengzebe  (the  last  of  the  descendants  of  Tamerlane,  the  illus¬ 
trious  Tartar  conqueror  of  Hindostan,  who  maintained  with  vigour  supreme 
dominion  in  the  East)  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  indolence  and  effeminacy ; 
and  since  the  irruption  of  the  famous  Kouli  Khan,  in  1738,  had  possessed 
so  little  authority,  that  all  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  were  become  in  a 
manner  independent  princes.  The  subahs,  or  Mahometan  viceroys  of  pro¬ 
vinces,  the  nabobs,  or  governors  of  inferior  districts,  and  even  the  rajahs, 
or  tributary  Indian  princes,  now  began  to  consider  themselves  as  absolute 
sovereigns ;  paying  to  the  Mogul  emperors  any  homage  they  thought  proper, 
and  frequently  making  war  on  one  another. 

The  better  to  carry  his  grand  scheme  into  execution,  Dupleix  formed  the 
project  of  making  subahs  and  nabobs  ;  and  even  of  becoming  a  nabob  him¬ 
self.  In  this  project  he  was  encouraged  by  his  own  situation  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  times.  The  late  war  had  brought  a  number  of  French 
troops  to  Pondicherry,  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  India  was  highly  propitious 
to  his  views. 

The  subahship  of  the  Deccan,  which  extends  from  Cape  Comorin  almost  to 
the  Ganges,  having  become  vacant  in  1748,  and  being  claimed  by  different 
competitors,  Dupleix  and  his  associates,  after  a  series  of  bold  enterprises 
and  singular  events,  in  which  the  intrepidity  of  the  French,  the  abject  con¬ 
dition  of  the  natives,  and  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  the  court  of  Delhi, 
were  equally  conspicuous,  disposed  of  it  in  1750,  in  favour  of  Murzafa  Jing, 
grandson  of  the  late  subah.  Murzafa,  who  had  gallantly  disputed  the  vice- 
royalty  with  his  uncle,  Nazir  Jing,  was  slain  soon  after  in  battle,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  subahship  of  the  Deccan  by  Sallabat  Jing,  another  uncle  ;  who 
being  conducted  by  a  body  of  French  troops  to  Aurengabad,  the  capital  of 
the  province,  there  governed  in  security,  under  the  protection  of  France, 
independent  of  the  great  Mogul,  to  whose  authority  he  bid  defiance.  Both 
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this  prince  and  his  predecessor  made  liberal  cessions  to  their  European 
benefactors. 

Before  M.  Dupleix  had  thus  far  succeeded  in  his  plan,  he  was  enabled  to 
procure  the  nabobship  of  Arcot,  in  which  Pondicherry  is  situated,  for  a  man 
whose  attachment  and  submission  might  be  depended  upon..  The  person 
singled  out  for  that  purpose,  was  Chunda  Saheb,  son-in-law  to  a  former 
nabob,  whom  he  had  hoped  to  succeed.  But  the  court  of  Delhi  disappointed 
his  ambition,  by  bestowing  the  nabobship  of  Arcot  upon  Anawaradean  Khan, 
an  aged  prince,  whose  fortune  had  undergone  a  variety  of  revolutions. 
Through  the  intrigues  of  Dupleix,  however,  and  the  assistance  of  French 
troops,  Chunda  Saheb  vanquished  his  rival,  who  fell  in  battle,  and  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  disputed  government  from  Murzafa  Jing. 

The  new  nabob  vigorously  supported  the  French  in  their  usurpations. 
They  became  masters  of  an  immense  territory,  extending  six  hundred  miles 
along  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  M.  Dupleix  had  even  the  address  to  get 
himself  appointed  nabob  of  the  Carnatic  during  the  life  of  Chunda  Saheb. 
And  he  and  his  associates  in  the  East,  encouraged  in  their  ambitious  views 
by  the  court  of  Versailles  (though  afterward  timidly  abandoned  by  it),  pro¬ 
posed  to  obtain  from  the  great  Mogul,  or  from  the  subah  of  the  Deccan,  a 
cession  of  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
and  to  seize  upon  the  whole  country  that  lies,  in  a  triangular  form,  between 
Masulipatam,  Goa,  and  Cape  Comorin. (1) 

In  the  mean  time,  Mahommed  Ally,  son  of  the  late  nabob  of  Arcot,  having 
taken  shelter  in  Trichinopoly,  a  strong  fortress  still  in  his  possession, 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  English,  with  whom  his  father  had  lived  in 
friendship.  And  in  order  to  induce  them  to  espouse  his  cause,  he  repre¬ 
sented  that  his  interests  and  theirs  were  intimately  connected ;  that  their 
danger  was  common,  as  the  French,  if  suffered  to  proceed  in  their  conqnests, 
would  soon  make  themselves  masters  of  all  the  Carnatic.  He  accordingly 
received  a  reinforcement  under  major  Lawrence,  a  brave  and  experienced 
officer ;  and  the  enemy  being  compelled  to  retire  from  Trichinopoly,  he  went 
in  person  to  fort  St.  David,  and  entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  governor, 
in  the  name  of  the  English  East  India  company,  to  which  he  gave  up  some 
commercial  points,  of  no  small  moment,  that  had  been  long  disputed. 

Mahommed  Ally,  in  consideration  of  this  alliance,  received  another  rein¬ 
forcement  under  captain  Cope,  and  a  third  under  captain  Gingen.  A  number 
of  actions  took  place,  and  with  great  diversity  of  fortune.  Sometimes  victory 
declared  for  the  French,  and  sometimes  for  the  English.  But  no  decisive 
advantage  had  been  gained  before  the  campaign  of  1751,  when  a  great  military 
character  appeared  on  that  theatre,  where  he  was  afterward  to  make  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  figure. 

This  was  the  famous  Mr.  Clive,  who  had  gone  out  to  fort  St.  David  as  a 
writer,  or  accomptant,  to  the  English  East  India  company,  and  was  at  that 
lime  commissary  to  the  army.  He  proposed  to  divide  the  French  force,  by 
attacking  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  and  the  seat 
of  the  nabob.  Being  furnished,  for  that  purpose,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty 
European  soldiers,  he  accordingly  repaired  to  Madras;  where  receiving  a 
small  reinforcement,  he  happily  accomplished  his  enterprise.  Arcot  was 
taken.  But  before  the  victor  had  leisure  to  secure  his  conquest,  or  to  think 
of  a  retreat,  he  was  besieged  in  the  place,  by  a  numerous  army  of  French  and 
Indians,  under  Rajah  Saheb,  the  son  of  Chunda  Saheb. 

The  ruin  of  captain  Clive  and  his  brave  associates  seemed  now  inevitable ; 
and  the  more  timid  began  to  represent  it  (as  posterity  certainly  would,  if  it 
had  taken  place)  as  the  natural  consequence  and  just  punishment  of  his 
presumptuous  rashness.  By  his  courage  and  conduct,  however,  he  repelled 
all  the  efforts  of  the  assailants  ;  who,  having  suffered  severely  in  many  des¬ 
perate  attacks,  were  forced  to  relinquish  their  enterprise,  after  a  vigorous 

(1)  These  ambitious  projects  are  owned  by  Voltaire,  Raynal,  and  other  French  writers.  And  Mr 
OriTie,  one  of  the  most  judicious  English  writers  on  the  affairs  of  Hindostan,  imputes  to  M-Dupleii  yet  raors 
extensit’e  jrlane  of  dominion. 
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sieg-e  of  fifty  days.(l)  This  defence  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  war.  It 
was  maintained  with  wonderful  intrepidity  and  perseverance  against  greatly 
superior  numbers,  provided  with  skilful  engineers,  by  a  handful  of  men, 
under  a  young  commander,  in  a  great  measure  ignorant  of  the  military  sci¬ 
ence  ;  but  the  resources  suggested  by  whose  genius  were  such  as  would 
have  been  employed  by  the  greatest  masters  in  the  art  of  defending  forti¬ 
fied  places. 

Receiving  soon  after  a  reinforcement  under  captain  Kirkpatrick,  captain 
Clive  pursued  the  enemy  ;  and  coming  up  wnth  them  in  the  plains  of  Arni, 
gained  a  complete  victory,  after  an  obstinate  dispute  of  five  hours.  But  this 
victory  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The  French,  who  were  still  powerful 
at  Pondicherry,  quickly  assembled  a  new  army,  and  took  the  field  in  con¬ 
junction  with  their  allies,  Sallabat  .ling  and  Chunda  Saheb.  The  English, 
who  persevered  in  supporting  Mahommed  Ally,  were  joined  by  the  rajah  of 
Tanjore,  and  other  princes  in  their  alliance.  Major  Lawrence  assumed  the 
chief  command  of  the  company’s  troops  ;  and  captain  Clive,  who  shared  his 
confidence,  acted  under  him,  and  continued  to  give  fresh  proofs  of  his  mili¬ 
tary  genius.  The  whole  peninsula  of  India  rung  with  the  din  of  arms,  and 
some  of  its  finest  provinces  were  laid  waste.  At  length,  after  a  variety  of 
efforts,  in  which  the  advantage  was  generally  in  favour  of  the  English,  the 
French  and  their  allies  were  effectually  humbled  ;  and  Chunda  Saheb  being 
made  prisoner  by  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  that  prince  cruelly,  but  politically, 
commanded  his  head  to  be  struck  off,  in  order  to  prevent  future  disputes. 

In  consequence  of  this  success,  the  Fi’ench  were  stripped  of  many  of  their 
late  acquisitions.  Mahommed  Ally  remained  undisputed  nabob  of  Arcot ; 
and  the  ambitious  and  enterprising  Dupleix  being  recalled  in  1754,  a  ces¬ 
sation  of  arms  took  place  between  the  hostile  powers,  as  a  prelude  to  a 
treaty  of  peace.  A  conditional  treaty  was  accordingly  negotiated,  by  which 
the  French  and  English  companies  agreed  for  ever  to  renounce  all  oriental 
government  and  dignity;  never  to  interfere  in  any  disputes  that  might  arise 
between  the  princes  of  the  country ;  and  that  all  places,  except  such  as  were 
particularly  stipulated  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  each  company,  should 
be  delivered  up  to  the  government  of  Hindostan.(2)  These  stipulations  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enumerate,  as  they  were  never  fulfilled.  Before  this  condi¬ 
tional  treaty  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  two  companies  in  Eurofie,  a 
new  war  between  the  two  nations  broke  out  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  soon  embroiled  the  whole  world. 

The  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  North  America,  to  which  the  French  gave 
the  name  of  I’Acadie,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the 
peace  of  Utrecht.  But  the  soil  being  reputed  barren,  and  the  climate 
intensely  cold,  only  a  few  English  families  settled  in  that  much-contested 
country,  notwithstanding  its  advantageous  situation  for  carrying  on  the 
fishing  trade,  and  its  abounding  in  naval  stores  ;  so  that  the  French  inhabit¬ 
ants,  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  new  sovereign,  continued 
to  enjoy  their  possessions,  their  religion,  and  every  other  privilege,  under 
the  British  government,  which  exacted  from  them  neither  rent  nor  taxes. 
As  they  were  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  carrying  arms  against  the 
subjects  of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  they  assumed  to  themselves  the  name 
of  neutrals.  This  peaceful  character,  which  they  were  bound  by  every  tie 
of  honour  and  gratitude  to  maintain,  they  shamefully  violated  in  1746,  when 
France  attempted  to  regain  possession  of  the  country.  Their  conduct  on 
that  occasion,  though  not  altogether  hostile,  was  utterly  inconsistent  with 
their  political  situation,  and  sufficiently  showed  the  necessity  of  peopling 
Nova  Scotia  with  British  subjects ;  as  well  to  secure  its  dependence  as  a 
colony,  as  to  render  it  of  any  benefit  to  the  mother  country ;  the  neutrals 
being  clandestinely  supplied  with  French  commodities  from  Canada  and 
Cape  Bretoii.(3) 


(1)  Orme’s  UisU  of  tho  XUitary  TVanaaetiona  of  tk»  Hritisk  J^ation  in  Hivdostan,,  book  iii. 

(2)  Id.  ibid.  (3)  of  BApin,;VOt.  Ub 
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The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  left  a  number  of  men,  belonging  to 
the  sea  and  land  service,  without  employment,  was  highly  favourable  to  such 
a  project.  The  British  ministry  accordingly  offered  great  encouragement 
to  all  soldiers,  sailors,  artificers,  and  reduced  officers,  who  chose  to  settle  in 
Nova  Scotia.  Besides  large  lots  of  land,  proportioned  to  their  rank  in  the 
army  or  navy,  government  engaged  to  pay  the  charge  of  their  passage,  to 
build  them  houses,  to  furnish  them  with  all  the  necessary  utensils  for  hus¬ 
bandry  and  the  fishery,  and  to  defray  the  expense  of  subsistence  for  the 
first  year.  In  consequence  of  this  liberality,  about  three  thousand  families, 
many  of  whom  were  German  Protestants,  embarked  for  Nova  Scotia. 
The  town  of  Halifax,  intended  as  a  naval  and  military  station,  in  order  to 
repress  the  encroachments  ol  the  French,  was  built,  and  the  harbour  strongly 
fortified. 

Now  it  was  that  the  disputes  between  France  and  England,  concerning 
the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia  (which  had  not  hitherto  been  distinctly  settled, 
by  reason  of  its  neglected  condition)  began  to  be  hotly  agitated  by  the  com¬ 
missaries  of  the  two  crowns.  And  new  disputes,  of  still  more  importance, 
arose,  relative  to  the  boundaries  of  the  British  provinces  to  the  southward, 
on  which  the  French  had  attempted  systematically  to  encroach.  Their  plan 
was  to  unite,  by  a  chain  of  forts,  Canada  and  Louisiana,  their  two  extensive 
colonies,  and  to  circumscribe  the  English  colonies  within  that  tract  of  coun¬ 
try  which  lies  between  the  Alleghany  mountains  and  the  sea.  This  matter 
will  require  some  elucidation. 

Though  the  British  colonists  had  made  few  settlements  beyond  the  Apala- 
chian  mountains,  and  those  few  chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  the  Indian 
trade,  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  always  considered  the  extent  of  their  coun¬ 
try  towards  the  west  to  be  unlimited,  as  it  had  been  settled  before  the  French 
had  so  much  as  discovered  Louisiana.  Nor  did  the  people  of  the  two  Caro- 
linas  ever  doubt  but  they  might  extend  their  plantations  to  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  without  encroaching  on  the  property  of  an  European  nation. 
Their  only  care  was  to  quiet  the  jealousy  of  the  Indians,  who  were  apt  to 
take  alarm  at  any  settlement  in  the  back  country,  as  an  invasion  on  that  por¬ 
tion  of  their  native  soil  which  the  ambition  of  the  Europeans  had  still  left 
them,  and  which  they  seemed  determined  to  preserve,  with  the  last  drop  of 
their  blood,  in  a  state  of  savage  nature,  for  the  purposes  of  the  chase,  their 
favourite  amusement,  and,  besides  war,  their  sole  occupation.  Towards  the 
north,  the  boundaries  of  the  British  colonies,  those  of  Nova  Scotia  excepted, 
were  better  understood,  as  the  province  of  Canada,  on  which  they  bordered, 
had  been  longer  settled  than  Louisiana ;  yet  on  our  northern  colonies  the 
French  had  made  encroachments,  and  with  impunity. 

In  consequence  of  those  encroachments,  and  others  necessary  to  complete 
her  ambitious  plan,  France  would  have  enjoyed,  in  time  of  peace,  the  whole 
Indian  trade,  and  the  English  colonies,  in  lime  of  war,  must  have  had  a 
frontier  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  to  defend  against  bloodthirsty  savages, 
conducted  by  French  officers,  and  supported  by  disciplined  troops.  It  was 
in  effect  to  attempt  the  extinction  of  the  British  settlements.  And  yet, 
without  such  interior  communication  between  Canada  and  Louisiana  as  was 
projected,  the  French  settlements  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
could  never,  it  was  said,  attain  to  any  high  degree  of  consequence  or  security ; 
the  navicratioii  of  the  one  river  being"  at  all  seasons  difficult,  and  that  of  the 
other  blocked  up  with  ice  during  the  winter  months,  so  as  to  preclude  exte¬ 
rior  support  or  relief.  . 

This  scheme  of  usurpation,  which  is  supposed  to  have  long  occupied  the 
deliberations  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  was  ardently  embraced  by  De  la 
Jonquier,  now  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  forces  in  North  America, 
and  by  la  Galissioniere,  a  man  of  bold  and  enterprising  spirit,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  New  France  in  1747.  By  their  joint  efforts,  in  addition 
to  those  of  their  predecessors,  forts  were  erected  along  the  great  lakes,  which 
communicate  with  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  also  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  The  vast  chain  was  almost  completed,  from  Quebec  to  New-Orleans 
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when  the  court  of  England,  roused  by  repeated  injuries,  broke  off  the  con' 
ferences  relative  to  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia. 

These  conferences  had  been  artfully  protracted  and  perplexed  by  the  com¬ 
missaries  of  the  court  of  France.  They  wanted  to  confine  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia  solely  to  that  peninsula,  which  is  formed  by  the  bay  of  Fundy, 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  while  the  English  com¬ 
missaries  made  it  extend  to  Pentagoet,  to  the  west,  and  to  the  hanks  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  north,  and  proved,  by  incontrovertible  arguments, 
that  these  were  its  real  boundaries ;  boundaries  which  the  French  themselves 
had  marked  out,  when  it  was  restored  to  them  by  treaty,  under  the  name  of 
PAcadie,  and  particularly  at  the  peace  of  Breda.(l) 

During  those  unavailing  disputes,  the  French  were  carrying  on  their 
encroachments  in  America,  with  great  boldness,  in  different  quarters.  The 
rising  settlement  of  Halifax,  which  they  foresaw  was  intended  as  a  bridle 
upon  them,  particularly  excited  their  jealousy ;  and  the  active  and  vigilant 
governor  of  Canada,  besides  erecting  several  forts  within  the  disputed  limits 
of  Nova  Scotia,  had  instigated,  first  the  Indians,  and  afterward  the  French 
neutrals,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  British  government.  Hostilities  were 
likewise  commenced  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  the  French  surprised 
a  fortified  post  of  considerable  importance,  called  Log’s  Town,  w'hich  the  Vir¬ 
ginians  had  established  for  the  convenience  of  the  Indian  trade  ;  and  after 
pillaging  its  warehouses  of  skins  and  European  goods  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  under  pretence  that  it  was  within  the  government  of  New 
France,  which  comprehended  in  its  jurisdiction  both  Canada  and  Louisiana, 
they  murdered  all  the  English  inhabitants  except  two,  who  fortunately 
escaped  to  relate  the  melancholy  tale.  About  the  same  time,  M.  de  Don- 
trecoeur,  with  a  thousand  men  and  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon,  embarked  at 
Venango,  a  fort  which  the  French  had  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and 
reduced  another  British  post,  established  by  the  Virginians,  on  the  forks  of 
the  Monongahela. 

Certain  intelligence  of  these  hostilities  having  reached  England,  orders 
were  sent  to  the  governors  of  her  colonies  to  drive  the  French  from  their 
usurpations  in  Nova  Scotia ;  from  their  fortified  posts  upon  the  Ohio ;  and 
every  where  to  oppose  force  to  force.  But  fatal  experience  soon  made  the 
British  ministry  sensible  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  military  strength  of 
their  enemies  in  North  America ;  a  superiority  arising  from  the  original 
constitution  of  the  colonies  of  the  two  rival  kingdoms,  and  other  concurring 
circumstances.  The  government  of  New  France,  being  moved  by  one  spring, 
was  capable  of  more  vigorous  efforts  than  the  powerful  but  separate  go¬ 
vernments  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  The  interests  of  the  English  colo¬ 
nies  were  often  contradictory :  they  had  frequent  disputes  with  each  other, 
concerning  their  boundaries ;  and  the  inhabitants  (little  habituated  to  arms, 
and  divided  by  religious  feuds)  were  perpetually  quarrelling  with  their  go¬ 
vernors,  and  disputing,  on  the  most  urgent  as  well  as  the  most  trivial  occa¬ 
sions,  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  or  the  rights  of  the  proprietary,  as  their 
governments  happened  to  be  constituted ;  in  one  colony  verging  towards 
monarchy,  in  another  bordering  on  democracy.  This  want  of  concert,  which 
had  often  rendered  our  more  wealthy  and  populous  colonies  inadequate  to 
their  own  defence  against  a  naturally  inferior  enemy,  had  long  been  lamented 
by  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  well  understood  by 
the  French.(2)  In  order  to  remedy  so  palpable  a  political  defect,  two  mea¬ 
sures  seemed  necessary;  namely,  a  confederacy  among  all  the  British  govern¬ 
ments  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  and  an  alliance  with  the  most 
•considerable  Indian  nations  in  their  neighbourhood. 

As  a  preliminary  step  towards  such  a  confederacy,  the  governor  of  New- 
York,  accompanied  by  deputies  from  the  other  colonies,  gave  a  meeting  to 

(1)  Mod,  Univ.  Hist,  vol.  xv.  fol.  edit.  SmolleiOs  Hist.  Eng.  vol.  xii. 

(2)  It  waa  on  this  principle,  and  the  military  spirit  of  the  French  coloniats,  that  the  old  and  experienced 
duke  de  Noailles  encouraged,  by  memorials,  the  court  of  Versailles  in  its  ambitious  projects  in  Nortll 
America,  though  under  cc^our  of  providing  for  the  security  of  its  own  settlements.  Mem.  tom.  iv. 
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the  Iroquois,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Kations, 
at  Albany.  But  only  a  few  of  their  chiefs  attended  ;  and  it  was  evident  that 
even  those  were  much  cooled  in  their  affection  to  the  English  government. 
This  change  was  occasioned  by  the  powerful  but  secret  influence  of  the 
French  agents,  who  had  lately  employed  every  means  to  corrupt  the  savages. 
In  order  to  counteract  their  intrigues  with  the  Si.v  Nations,  valuable  presents 
were  made,  in  the  name  of  his  Brittanic  majesty,  to  such  of  the  Indian 
chiefs  as  had  thought  proper  to  attend;  and  liberal  promises  to  the  whole. 
They  refused,  however,  “  to  take  up  the  hatchet,”  their  phrase  for  going  to 
war.  They  could  only  be  induced  to  declare,  that  they  were  willing  to 
renew  their  treaties  vvith  the  king  of  England,  and  hoped  he  would  assist 
them  in  driving  the  French  from  the  places  they  had  usurped  in  the  back 
country. 

Encouraged  even  by  so  slight  an  indication  of  friendship,  and  the  ardour  of 
the  people  of  the  different  colonies  for  war,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
general  assembly  at  Albany,  to  support  the  British  claims  in  every  quarter  of 
North  America.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  major  Washington,  a 
provincial  officer,  was  despatched  from  Virginia,  with  four  hundred  men,  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy;  and  to  recover,  if  opportunity  should  offer, 
the  places  they  had  taken  upon  the  Ohio.  Washington  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  that  river,  where  he  threw  up  some  works  for  his  security,  and  hoped 
to  be  able  at  least  to  defend  himself  until  he  should  receive  a  reinforcement, 
which  was  speedily  expected,  from  New-York. 

In  the  mean  time,  De  Villier,  the  French  commandant  on  the  Mononga- 
hela,  liaving  in  vain  summoned  W'ashington  to  abandon  his  post,  marched  up 
to  his  intrenchments,  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  men,  and  attempted  to 
carry  the  works  by  assault.  But  Washington  defended  himself  with  so 
much  intrepidity,  as  to  render  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  abortive :  and  he 
obtained  very  honourable  terms  for  himself  and  his  detachment.  It  was 
agreed  that  both  parties  should  retire;  the  English  towards  Will’s  Creek, 
and  the  French  towards  the  river  Monongahela.  But  scarce  were  the  arti¬ 
cles  signed,  when  a  fresh  body  of  French  and  Indians  appeared ;  and  although 
De  Villier  pretended  to  adhere  to  his  engagements,  he  very  patiently  suffered 
the  Indians  to  harass  the  English  in  their  retreat,  and  even  to  plunder 
their  baggage. (1) 

No  sooner  did  the  courts  of  London  and  Versailles  obtain  intelligence 
of  those  violent  proceedings,  than  both  were  made  sensible  that  a  rupture 
was  now  become  inevitable.  France  continued  to  send  reinforcements  of 
men,  and  supplies  of  money  and  stores  to  Canada,  for  the  prosecution  of  her 
ambitious  projects;  and  orders  were  sent  by  Great  Britain  to  the  governors 
of  her  several  colonies  to  arm  the  militia,  and  use  their  utmost  endeavours 
to  repel  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  enemy,  until  troops  could  l)e  embarked 
for  their  farther  protection.  But  although  prepared  to  cut  with  the  sword  the 
Gordian  knot  of  a  long  and  intricate  negotiation,  the  ministers  of  the  two 
kingdoms  breathed  nothing  but  peace ;  and  exchanged,  in  the  name  of  their 
masters,  reciprocal  professions  of  good-will.  At  length,  however,  undoubted 
information  having  been  received  in  England,  that  a  powerful  armament, 
destined  for  America,  was  ready  to  sail  from  Brest  and  Rochefort,  an  end  was 
put  to  dissimulation. 

Roused  at  this  information,  the  British  government  equipped,  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  expedition,  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  Boscawen,  in  order  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  enemy;  and  on  the  27th  of  April,  the  English  admiral, 
having  taken  on  board  two  regiments  of  soldiers,  sailed  from  Plymouth  with 
eleven  ships  of  the  line,  and  one  frigate.  He  directed  his  course  to  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  ;  and,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  there,  the  French 
fleet,  from  Brest,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  la  Mothe,  came  to  the  same 
latitude,  in  its  passage  to  Quebec.  But  the  thick  fogs  which  prevail  on  those 
banks,  especially  in  the  spring  season,  prevented  the  hostile  fleets  from  see- 
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ing-  each  other:  so  that  part  of  the  French  fleet  made  its  way  immediately, 
by  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  Quebec,  while  the  other  division  passed 
through  the  dangerous  straits  of  Belleisle,  and  also  reached  the  place  of  it.s 
destination.  Two  French  ships,  however,  the  Alcide  and  the  Lys,  the  one 
of  sixty-four,  the  other  fifty-four  guns,  being  separated  in  the  foo-  from  both 
divisions  of  the  fleet,  were  taken  off  Cape  Race,  the  most  southerly  point  of 
the  island  of  Newfoundland,  by  the  Dunkirk  and  the  Defiance,  two  sixty- 
gun  ships  of  the  English  squadron,  commanded  by  the  captains  Howe  and 
Andrews. 

Although  the  taking  of  these  two  ships,  with  which  the  war  with  France 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced,  fell  greatly  short  of  the  expectations  formed 
from  the  English  armament,  it  served  nevertheless  to  animate  the  nation. 
The  people  now  saw,  that  government  was  determined  to  temporize  no  longer, 
but  to  repel  with  vigour  the  future  encroachments  of  the  French  upon'lhe 
British  settlements  in  America,  and  also  to  chastise  them  for  their  past 
violences.  Nor  were  the  Americans  wanting  to  themselves  in  exertino-  a 
proper  spirit.  The  governor  and  assembly  of  Massachusett’s  Bay,  the  chief 
of  the  New-England  provinces,  had  passed  an  act  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  the  French  at  Louisburg;  and,  early  in 
the  spring,  they  raised  a  body  of  troops,  which  they  sent  to  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Lawrence,  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  complete 
the  execution  of  a  plan  he  had  fonned  for  driviiig  the  French  from  the  posts 
they  had  usurped  in  that  province.  The  enemy  had  foreseen  this  attempt, 
and  made  preparations  to  resist  it,  though  without  effect.  A  detachment  of 
regulars  and  provincials,  under  lieutenant-colonel  Monckton,  quickly  reduced 
all  the  French  forts,  one  after  another,  and  restored  perfect  tranquillity  to 
Nova  Scotia.  u 

Tne  British  arms  were  less  successful  in  other  quarters.  While  colonel 
Monckton  was  employed  in  reducing  the  French  forts  in  Nova  Scotia,  pre¬ 
paration  had  been  made  in  Virginia  for  attacking  their  posts  upon  the  Ohio. 
The  conduct  of  this  expedition  was  committed  to  major-general  Braddock, 
who  had  been  sent  from  Fngland  for  that  purpose,  early  in  the  season,  with 
two  regiments  of  foot.  After  a  mortifying  delay  of  some  months,  occasioned 
by  the  contractors  failing  in  their  engagements,  he  passed  the  Alleghany 
mountains  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  men,  and  rapidly 
advanced  towards  fort  du  Quesne,  the  chief  object  of  his  enterprise.  Beino" 
informed,  during  his  march,  that  the  garrison  of  that  fort,  which  had  been 
lately  built  on  the  Ohio  near  its  conflux  with  the  Monongahela,  expected  a 
reinforcement  of  five  hundred  regular  troops,  he  left  colonel  Dunbar,  with 
eight  hundred  men,  to  bring  up  his  heavy  baggage,  and  proceeded  with  the 
mam  body,  for  the  sake  of  greater  expedition.  But,  unfortunately,  throufTh 
tms  haste,  he  did  not  take  sufficient  care  to  reconnoitre  the  savage  country, 
with  which  he  was  as  little  acquainted  as  with  the  nature  of  an  American 
war,  where  the  danger  of  surprise  is  perpetual  in  woods,  defiles,  and  morasses 
And  he  was  too  proud  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  jirovincial  officers,  for  whom 
he  entertained  a  sovereign  contempt:  although  Hyde  Park  had  hitherto 
been  the  only  theatre  of  his  own  military  experience,  and  the  evolutions  of 
a  regiment  ot  guards,  at  a  review,  his  chief  essays  in  arms. 

In  consequence  of  these  unpropitious  circumstances,  partly  arisinir  from 
the  haughty  and  obstinate  character  of  the  general,  partly  from  his"^  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  scene  of  war,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  hostilities  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  Braddock’s  enterprise  terminated  in  awful  misfortune.  As  he 
was  advancing  with  careless  confidence,  and  had  arrived  within  ten  miles  of 
fort  du  Quesne,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  French  and  Indians,  so  artfully 
planted  m  a  defile,  that  they  could  take  an  unerring  aim  from  behind  trees 
and  bushes,  without  being  themselves  exposed  to  any  danger  About  noon 
a  concealed  fire  began  upon  ihe  front  and  left  flank  of  the  English  army, 
which  was  by  that  time  in  the  middle  of  the  defile.  The  van-guard  fell  im¬ 
mediately  back  upon  the  centre ;  and  the  British  troops  being  seized  with  a 
paniC)  from  the  unusual  appearance  and  horrid  shrieks  of  the  savages,  who 
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now  showed  themselves,  a  total  rout  ensued.  Braddock  himself,  however, 
seemed  insensible  to  fear.  Equally  imprudent  and  intrepid,  he  resolutely 
maintained  his  station,  instead  of  attempting  a  retreat,  or  bringing  up  his 
cannon  to  scour  the  thickets  with  grape-shot;  and  gave  orders  to  the  few 
gallant  officers  and  soldiers  who  remained  about  his  person,  to  form  and 
advance  against  the  almost  invisible  enemy,  whose  every  shot  did  execution. 
His  obstinacy  seemed  only  to  increase  with  the  danger  by  which  he  was 
pressed.  At  length,  after  having  five  horses  killed  under  him,  he  was  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  in  the  breast  by  a  musket-ball.  Sir  Peter  Halkit,  and  many 
other  brave  officers,  with  about  seven  hundred  private  men,  also  were 
slain.(l) 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  this  action,  the  Virginians  and  other  pro¬ 
vincial  troops,  whom  Braddock,  by  way  of  contempt,  had  placed  in  the  rear, 
were  so  little  affected  with  the  panic  that  disordered  the  regulars,  that  they 
offered  to  advance  against  the  enemy,  till  the  fugitives  could  be  brought  back 
to  the  charge.  But  that  was  found  impracticable ;  the  terror  of  the  two  front 
regiments  being  so  great,  that  they  never  stopped  their  flight  till  they  met 
the  rear  division,  which  was  advancing  under  colonel  Dunbar.  All  the  artil¬ 
lery,  baggage,  ammunition,  and  provisions  of  the  prineipal  division,  under 
Braddock,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  together  with  his  own  cabinet, 
containing  his  official  letters  and  instructions,  of  which  the  French  court 
afterward  made  great  use  in  their  printed  memorials  and  manifestoes. 

Although  no  enemy  pursued,  the  whole  English  army  retreated  to  fort 
Cumberland,  near  Will’s  Creek,  in  the  back  country  of  Virginia.  And  there 
it  was  expected  to  have  continued  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer;  but 
the  chief  command  having  devolved  on  general  Shirley  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Braddock,  he  ordered  all  the  troops  fit  for  service  to  march  to 
Albany,  in  the  province  of  New-York  ;  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania 
were  therefore  left,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  exposed  to  the  barba¬ 
rous  incursions  of  the  French  and  their  scalping  Indians. 

Those  colonies  were  able  to  have  provided  effectually  for  their  own 
defence,  had  they  been  unanimous  in  their  measures.  But  the  usual  disputes, 
between  their  governors  and  assemblies,  defeated  every  salutary  plan  pro¬ 
posed  for  that  purpose.  The  northern  colonies  were  less  divided  in  their 
councils,  and  more  active  in  their  preparations  for  war.  New-York  and 
New-Jersey,  following  the  example  of  New-England,  had  prohibited  all  inter¬ 
course  with  the  French  settlements  in  North  America,  at  the  same  time 
that  their  assemblies  voted  very  considerable  supplies ;  and  two  expeditions 
were  resolved  upon ;  one  against  the  French  fort  at  Crown  Point,  the  other 
against  that  at  Niagara,  both  supposed  to  be  built  upon  the  British  terri¬ 
tories.  .  ,  e 

The  expedition  against  Crown  Point  was  committed  to  the  care  ot  a  gen¬ 
tleman  since  known  by  the  name  of  sir  W'illiam  Johnson,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
who  had  long  resided  upon  the  Mohawk  river,  in  the  western  parts  of  New- 
York;  where  he  had  acquired  a  considerable  estate,  and  was  universally 
beloved,  not  only  by  the  English  inhabitants,  but  also  by  the  neighbouring 
Indians,  whose  language  he  had  acquired,  and  whose  affections  he  had  won 
by  his  humanity  and  affability.  The  expedition  against  Niagara  was  to  be 
conducted  by  Shirley  in  person.  „  , 

Albany  was  appointed  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  forces  to  compose  both 
armaments,  and  most  of  the  troops  arrived  there  before  the  end  of  June. 
But  by  reason  of  the  delay  in  bringing  up  the  artillery,  provisions,  and 
necessaries  for  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  general  Johnson  could 
not  set  out  before  the  end  of  August.  Shirley  was  sooner  ready,  though  not 
before  the  melancholy  news  of  Braddock’s  defeat  had  reached  Albany.  The 
influence  of  that  intelligence  on  the  spirit  of  the  troops  was  altogether 
astonishing.  A  general  damp  hung  over  the  whole;  terror  communicated 
itself  from  rank  to  rank,  and  many  soldiers  deserted :  so  that  when  Shirley 

U)  Mod.  Univ.  Hist,  ubi  sup.  SnioHett,  vO).  iii.  Contin-  of  Sapin,  vol.  lx 
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arrived  at  Oswego,  he  had  scarce  the  appearance  of  an  army,  instead  of  a 
force  sufficient  not  only  to  secure  the  British  settlements  in  those  parts,  but 
to  reduce  the  strong  fortress  of  Niagara,  situated  between  the  lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie,  and  the  great  key  of  communication  between  Canada  and  Loui¬ 
siana.  The  attempt  was  therefore  laid  aside,  as  impracticable;  and  Shirley, 
having  marked  out  the  foundations  of  two  new  forts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oswego,  which  stands  on  the  south-east  side  of  lake  Ontario,  and  augmented 
the  garrison  of  that  place  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred  men,  returned 
ingloriously  to  Albany  with  the  wretched  remnant  of  his  army.(l) 

In  the  mean  time,  general  Johnson,  having  advanced  as  far  as  lake  George, 
on  which  he  intended  to  embark,  was  unexpectedly  attacked  in  his  camp  by 
the  baron  Dieskau,  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  forces  in  Canada,  at 
the  head  of  two  thousand  men;  and  although  the  camp  was  both  naturally 
and  artificially  strong,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  French  general 
might  have  forced  it,  if  he  had  immediately  stormed  the  English  intrench- 
ments.  Fortunately,  however,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  halt  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  whence  they  began  their  attack  with 
platoon-firing,  which  was  able  to  do  little  or  no  execution  upon  troops  de¬ 
fended  by  a  strong  breastwork.  The  English,  meanwhile,  plied  their  great 
guns  and  musketry  so  warmly,  that  the  central  body  of  the  enemy,  composed 
of  the  French  regulars,  began  to  flag  in  their  fire;  and  the  Canadians  and 
Indians,  who  formed  tlie  flanks  of  their  army,  squatted  below  bushes,  or 
skulked  behind  trees.  Encouraged  by  these  favourable  appearances,  the 
English  and  their  Indian  allies  leaped  over  the  breastwork,  and  completed  the 
discomfiture  of  the  assailants.  After  killing  many,  and  entirely  dispersing 
the  whole,  they  took  several  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Dieskau  himself, 
an  old  and  experienced  officer,  who  was  mortally  wounded. (2)  But  this 
action,  though  decisive  in  favour  of  the  English,  was  followed  by  no  import¬ 
ant  consequences ;  as  general  Johnson  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  pursue 
his  victory,  and  it  was  found  too  late  in  the  season  to  proceed  to  the  attack 
of  Crown  Point. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  first  campaign  in  North  America;  which, 
all  things  considered,  notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  Dieskau,  and  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  French  out  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  estimated  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  Great  Britain.  But  that  disadvantage  was  counterbalanced,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  nation,  by  the  great  number  of  French  merchant  ships  that 
had  been  captured  during  the  summer.  No  sooner  was  intelligence  brought 
of  the  taking  of  the  Alcide  and  Lys,  which  it  was  thought  would  be  considered 
by  the  court  of  Versailles  as  an  indirect  declaration  of  war,  than  an  order 
was  issued  by  the  British  ministry,  to  make  prize  of  all  French  ships  on  the 
high  seas,  wherever  they  might  be  found.  In  consequence  of  that  order, 
above  three  hundred  trading  vessels  belonging  to  France,  many  of  which 
were  very  valuable,  being  laden  with  West  India  produce,  and  about  eight 
thousand  seamen,  were  brought  into  the  ports  of  England,  before  the  end  of 
the  year.(3) 

Contrary  to  all  political  conjecture,  the  French  made  no  reprisals.  As 
this  inaction  could  not  be  imputed  to  moderation,  it  was  Justly  ascribed  to  a 
consciousness  of  their  inferiority  at  sea,  and  a  desire  of  interesting  in  their 
cause  the  other  European  powers.  Stunned  by  the  unexpected  blow,  that 
impaired  their  naval  strength,  and  distressed  the  trading  part  of  the  kingdom, 
they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  ;  having  always  flattered  themselves,  that 
the  anxiety  of  George  II.  for  the  safety  of  his  German  dominions,  which  they 
had  for  some  time  threatened,  would  prevent  him  from  adopting  any  vigorous 
measures,  notwithstanding  their  encroachments  in  America.  But  discovering 
at  length  their  mistake,  by  the  capture  of  their  ships,  and  seeing  no  hopes  of 
restitution,  the  court  of  Madrid  having  declined  the  dangerous  office  of  me¬ 
diator,  they  now  resolved  to  put  their  threat  in  execution  ;  and  an  army  of 

(1)  Jlfod.  trniB.  A/iX.  ubl  aup.  SmoUelt,  vol.  xii.  Cojin'n.  of  Rapin,  vol.  ix. 
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two  hundred  thousand  men,  with  their  vicinity  to  the  country  to  be  invaded, 
seemed  to  promise  the  most  brilliant  success. 

While  the  flames  of  war  were  thus  breaking-  out  between  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  were  visited  by  a  more  dreadful  calamity 
than  even  war  itself.  A  violent  earthquake,  which  shook  all  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  threw  the  inhabitants  into  the  utmost  con¬ 
sternation,  and  laid  the  city  of  Lisbon  in  ruins.  About  ten  thousand  persons 
lost  their  lives ;  and  m-any  of  the  survivors,  deprived  of  their  habitations,  and 
altogether  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  were  obliged  to  take  up  their 
abf)de  in  the  open  fields.  But  they  were  not  suffered  to  perish.  The  British 
parliament,  though  pressed  with  new  demands,  generously  voted  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  for  the  relief  of  the  unhappy  sufferers  in  Portugal. 
And  this  noble  instance  of  public  liberality  was  enhanced  by  the  manner  of 
conferring  the  benefit.  A  number  of  ships,  laden  with  provisions  and  clothing, 
were  imnTediately  despatched  for  Lisbon  ;  where  they  arrived  so  opportunely, 
as  to  preserve  thousands  from  dying  of  hunger  or  cold.(l) 
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General  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  in  1756,  with  an  Jlccount  of  the  Opero.tions 
of  War,  in  all  Parts  of  the  World,  till  the  Conquest  of  Hanover  by  the  French, 
tn  1757. 

No  sooner  did  France  resolve  to  invade  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  and  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  to  defend  it,  than  both  became  sensible  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  new  alliances.  Spain  and  Portugal  seemed  determined  to  remain 
neutral,  and  the  states-general  of  the  United  Provinces  politically  pursued 
the  same  line  of  conduct.  'I'he  German  powers  were  less  quietly  disposed. 

The  court  of  Vienna,  ever  since  the  treaty  of  Breslaw,  but  more  especially 
since  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  had  viewed  the  rising  greatness  of  the  king 
of  Prussia  with  envious  eyes.  The  empress-queen  had  never  been  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  loss  of  Silesia,  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  Europe,  and 
which  yielded  a  clear  annual  revenue  of  four  millions  of  dollars,  to  a  rival 
whom  she  personally  hated.  She  accordingly  entered  secretly  into  a  league 
with  the  empress  of  Russia  for  the  recovery  of  that  fine  province,  and  even 
for  stripping  the  king  of  Prussia  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  But  this  league, 
into  which  the  king  of  Poland,  as  elector  of  Saxony,  also  was  drawn,  did  not 
escape  the  vigilance  of  the  penetrating  Frederick.  And  time  and  circum¬ 
stances  enabled  him  to  break  its  force,  before  the  scheme  of  his  enemies  was 
ripe  for  execution. 

As  soon  as  the  king  of  Great  Britain  saw  his  German  dominions  seriously 
threatened  by  the  French,  who  had  already  formed  magazines  in  Westphalia, 
with  the  consent  of  the  elector  of  Cologne,  he  applied  to  the  court  of  Vienna 
for  the  troops  which  it  was  bound  to  furnish  by  treaty.  But  the  empress- 
queen  excused  herself  from  fulfilling  her  engagements,  under  pretence  that 
the  war,  having  originated  in  America,  did  not  come  within  the  terms  of  her 
treaty  with  the  court  of  London.  Thus  disappointed  by  the  imperial  court, 
as  well  as  in  his  application  to  the  states-general,  his  Britannic  majesty  con¬ 
cluded  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  court  of  Petersburg ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  empress  of  Russia  engaged  to  hold  in  readiness,  for  his  support, 
an  army  of  fifty-five  thousand  men,  on  the  frontiers  of  Lithuania,  and  to  put 
them  in  motion  on  the  first  notice. 

The  treaty  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  whose  secret 
views  it  was  calculated  to  promote ;  as  it  afforded  the  Russians  a  decent 
pretext  for  entering  Germany,  and  even  encouraged  them  to  such  a  measure 
by  a  liberal  subsidy.  The  two  empresses,  therefore,  flattered  themselves. 
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that  they  should  not  only  be  able  to  accomplish  their  ambitious  project,  but 
to  make  Great  Britain  bear  the  expense  of  the  execution  of  it.  The  ruin  of 
the  king  of  Prussia  seemed  inevitable  to  all  the  powers  who  expected  to 
share  in  his  dominions.  His  own  sagacity,  however,  at  once  saved  him  from 
the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  politics  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Though  assured  of  the  friendship  of  France,  and  acquainted  with  her 
views,  he  boldly  declared,  that  he  would  oppose  the  introduction  of  foreign 
troops  into  the  empire,  under  whatsoever  pretence,  and  consider  as  enemies 
those  who  should  attempt  to  introduce  them. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain,  alarmed  at  this  strong  declaration,  yet  pleased 
with  its  professed  object,  the  exclusion  of  foreign  troops,  concluded  at  West¬ 
minster,  on  that  principle,  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Prussia ;  not  doubting 
but  he  should  still  be  able  to  preserve  a  good  understanding  with  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Petersburg.  But  the  house  of  Austria,  forgetting  its  jea¬ 
lousy  of  the  family  of  Bourbon,  in  its  animosity  against  the  Prussian  monarch, 
not  only  entered  into  a  league  with  France,  along  with  Russia  and  Sweden, 
but  partly  gave  up  its  barrier  in  the  Netherlands,  which  had  been  acquired 
by  torrents  of  British  blood,  and  millions  of  British  treasure,  in  order  to 
cement  more  closely  the  unnatural  confederacy.  These  new  and  singular 
alliances,  signed  at  Versailles,  necessarily  drew  tighter  the  bands  of  union 
between  George  IT.  and  his  nephew,  the  king  of  Prussia. 

Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  having  no  confidence  in  their 
ministry,  were  seized  with  a  shameful  panic,  notvvithstanding  their  naval 
superiority,  at  the  rumour  of  a  French  invasion.  That  panic  was  in  some 
measure  dissipated  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  body  of  Hanoverians  and  Hes¬ 
sians,  for  the  protection  of  the  kingdom.  But  new  jealousies  and  fears  arose, 
as  soon  as  the  alarm  of  the  invasion  subsided ;  the  foreign  troops  being 
represented,  by  the  dissatisfied  part  of  the  nation,  as  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  of  the  state.  The  attention  of  the  public  was,  however,  called  off 
from  that  object,  for  a  time,  by  the  news  of  the  invasion  of  the  island  of  Mi¬ 
norca  by  a  French  armament  under  the  duke  de  Richelieu.  This  measure 
•was  immediately  followed,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  by  a  declaration  of 
war  against  France,  which  was  answered  by  a  counter-declaration  from  the 
court  of  Versailles. 

The  English  populace,  who  in  all  great  political  contests  may  be  said  to 
direct  the  resolutions  of  the  throne,  were  pleased  with  that  indication  of 
spirit  in  the  government,  as  well  as  with  the  treaty  with  the  king  of  Prussia; 
which  was  also  approved  by  the  parliament,  and  industriously  represented 
by  the  court  as  essential  to  the  support  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Ger¬ 
many.  But  certain  unfortunate  events  revived  the  clamour  against  the 
ministry,  and  increased  the  national  despondency,  for  which  there  was  but 
too  much  cause ;  the  martial  spirit  of  the  people  being  almost  extinct,  and 
the  councils  of  the  sovereign  divided.  These  matters  will  require  some 
explanation. 

Various  causes  had  contributed  to  the  extinction  of  the  martial  spirit  in 
Great  Britain.  The  long  peace  that  succeeded  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the 
establishment  of  a  standing  army,  and  the  consequent  neglect  of  the  militia, 
all  had  a  tendency  to  estrange  the  people  of  England  from  the  use  of  arms. 
The  citizen,  having  delivered  his  sword  into  the  hands  of  the  hireling  soldier, 
cheerfully  contributed  to  the  expenses  of  government,  and  looked  up  for 
safety  to  a  band  of  mercenaries,  whom  he  considered  as  dangerous  to  public 
liberty. 

That  disinclination  to  arms,  increased  by  a  lucrative  commerce,  was 
encouraged  by  the  court ;  which,  during  the  whole  reign  of  the  first,  and 
great  part  of  that  of  the  second  George,  was  under  perpetual  alarm  on 
account  of  the  intrigues  of  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  The  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  which  began  in  the  year  1739,  and  after¬ 
ward  involved  all  Europe,  revived,  in  some  degree,  a  martial  spirit  in  the 
British  army  and  navy.  But  the  body  of  the  people  of  England,  as  appeared 
on  the  irruption  of  the  Highlanders,  in  1745,  had  relinquished  all  confidenco 
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in  themselves.  Being  accustomed  to  pay  for  protection,  though  jealous  of 
their  very  protectors,  they  trembled  before  a  small  body  of  desperate  moun¬ 
taineers. 

Many  motions  were  made  in  parliament,  that  the  militia  might  be  put  on 
a  respectable  footing,  for  the  general  security  of  the  kingdom.  But  the 
jealousy  of  government  long  prevented  any  effectual  step  being  taken  for 
that  purpose ;  while  the  peace  that  followed  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
by  relaxing  still  farther  the  manners  of  the  nation,  had  made  the  people  yet 
less  warlike.  And  as  the  small  standing  army,  widely  dispersed  over  the 
extensive  dominions  of  the  empire,  was  evidently  insufficient  for  its  protec¬ 
tion,  the  unarmed  and  undisciplined  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  were  justly 
filled  with  terror  and  apprehension  at  the  prospect  of  a  French  invasion. 

In  this  extremity  a  militia-bill,  on  the  same  principles  with  the  law  now  in 
force,  was  framed  by  the  honourable  Charles  Townshend,  and  passed  the 
house  of  commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  house  of  peers.  Thus  deprived 
of  the  only  constitutional  means  of  defence,  by  a  government  that  owes  its 
existence  to  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  and  a  family  which  reigns  but  by  their 
voice,  England  submitted  to  the  indignity  of  calling  in  foreign  mercenaries, 
for  her  defence  against  an  enemy  who  had  often  trembled  at  the  shaking  of 
her  spear,  and  who  was  now  more  inferior  than  in  any  former  period,  in  every 
naval  and  military  resource. 

That  indignity  was  keenly  felt  by  all  orders  of  men  in  the  state,  and  the 
national  despondency,  and  the  orderly  behaviour  of  the  foreign  troops,  only 
could  have  prevented  a  popular  insurrection.  The  principal  servants  of  the 
crown,  on  whom  the  public  indignation  chiefly  fell,  were  severely  blamed  for 
exposing  the  kingdom  to  such  an  indelible  disgrace.  The  ministry,  indeed, 
had  never  been  properly  settled  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  in  1754. 
That  minister,  though  sufficiently  disposed  to  gratify  his  sovereign  in  his 
passion  for  German  alliances  and  continental  politics,  was  believed  to  be  at 
bottom  a  sincere  friend  to  his  country,  and  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
His  brother  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  who  succeeded  him  as  first  commissioner 
of  the  treasury,  and  who  was  no  less  compliant  to  the  court,  possessed  nei¬ 
ther  his  virtues  nor  his  talents ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  lately  been  appointed 
secretary  of  state,  and  was  considered  as  the  ostensible  minister,  though  a 
man  of  abilities,  was  supposed  to  be  void  of  principle.  He  was  besides  very 
unpopular,  as  he  had  made  the  motion  in  the  house  of  commons  for  bringing 
over  the  Hanoverians  and  Hessians,  instead  of  adopting  any  vigorous  mea¬ 
sure  for  internal  defence. 

The  British  ministry,  however,  were  blamed  for  events  which  it  was  not 
altogether  in  their  power  to  govern,  distracted  as  they  were  by  the  national 
panic.  And  in  order  to  increase  that  panic,  as  well  as  to  conceal  their  design 
upon  Minorca,  the  French  had  marched  down  large  bodies  of  troops  to  their 
maritime  provinces,  contiguous  to  the  coast  of  England.  Nor  were  their 
naval  preparations  less  formidable.  Besides  a  great  number  of  frigates  and 
flat-bottomed  boats  which  might  be  employed  as  transports,  they  had  near 
forty  ships  of  the  line  at  Brest  and  other  ports  on  the  ocean.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  judged  prudent  to  keep  a  superior  English  fleet  in  the  Channel ;  and  as 
it  was  conjectured  the  French  could  not  have  above  six  or  eight  sail  of  the 
line  at  Toulon,  an  English  squadron  of  only  ten  sail  of  the  line,  two  ships  of 
forty-eight  guns,  and  three  frigates  was  sent  into  the  Mediterranean. 

The  command  of  this  squadron  was  given  to  admiral  Byng,  son  of  the 
celebrated  naval  officer  of  that  name,  who  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  off 
Messina,  in  1718.  When  Byng  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  where  his  squadron 
was  augmented  by  an  additional  ship  of  the  line,  he  learned  that  the  French 
had  already  landed  fifteen  thousand  men  in  the  island  of  Minorca,  and  were 
besieging  the  castle  of  St.  Philip,  which  commands  the  town  and  port  of 
Mahon.  Having  on  board  a  reinforcement  for  the  garrison  of  that  fortress, 
he  immediately  sailed  for  the  place  of  his  destination,  after  receiving  a  detach¬ 
ment  from  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar.  H  ^  was  joined  on  his  way  by  the 
Phosnix  frigate,  commanded  by  captain  Harvey  j  who  confirmed  his  former 
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intelligence,  and  informed  him  particularly  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy’s 
fleet.  It  consisted  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line  and  five  frigates,  under  the  mar¬ 
quis  de  la  Galissoniere. 

On  the  approach  of  the  English  admiral  to  the  harbour  of  Mahon,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  the  British  colours  still  flying  on  the  castle  of  St.  Philip. 
But  notwithstanding  that  animating  circumstance,  his  attempts  for  its  relief 
were  feeble  and  ineffectual.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Byng  seems  to  have  been  utterly 
discouraged,  from  the  moment  he  learned  the  strength  of  the  French  fleet, 
though  little  superior  to  his  own,  and  to  have  given  up  Minorca  for  lost  as 
soon  as  he  heard  it  was  invaded.  This  fully  appears,  both  from  his  subse¬ 
quent  conduct,  and  from  his  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  admiralty,  before 
he  arrived  at  Mahon.  In  that  letter  (which  forms  a  kind  of  prelude  to  the 
account  of  his  miscarriage),  after  lamenting  that  he  did  not  reach  Minorca 
before  the  landing  of  the  French,  he  expressed  himself  thus  : — “  I  am  firmly 
of  opinion,  that  throwing  men  into  the  castle  will  only  enable  it  to  hold  out  a 
little  longer,  and  add  to  the  numbers  that  must  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands  ; 
for  the  garrison,  in  time,  will  be  obliged  to  surrender,  unless  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  could  be  landed  to  raise  the  siege.  I  am  determined,  how¬ 
ever,  to  sail  up  to  Minorca  with  the  squadron,  where  I  shall  be  a  better  judge 
of  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  will  give  general  Blakeney  all  the  assistance 
he  shall  require.  But  I  am  afraid  all  communication  will  be  cut  off  between 
us ;  for  if  the  enemy  have  erected  batteries  on  the  two  shores  near  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  (an  advantage  scarce  to  be  supposed  they  have 
neglected),  it  will  render  it  impossible  for  our  boats  to  have  a  passage  to  the 
sally-port  of  the  garrison.”(l) 

Admiral  Byng’s  behaviour  was  conformable  to  those  desponding  ideas. 
When  the  French  admiral  advanced,  to  prevent  him  from  throwing  troops 
into  the  citadel  of  Mahon,  he  disposed  his  fleet  in  order  of  battle ;  but  kept 
at  such  a  distance,  under  pretence  of  preserving  the  line  unbroken,  that  his 
division  did  very  little  damage  to  the  enemy,  and  his  own  noble  ship  of  ninety 
guns  was  never  properly  in  the  engagement.  The  division  under  rear-admiral 
West,  however,  the  second  in  command,  drove  three  of  the  French  ships  out 
of  the  line :  and,  if  supported,  would  have  gained  a  complete  victory.  As  an 
apology  for  not  bearing  down  upon  the  enemy,  Byng  is  said  to  have  told  his 
captain,  that  he  would  avoid  the  error  of  admiral  Matthews,  who  incurred 
the  censure  of  a  court-martial  by  his  wrong-headed  temerity,  in  rashly  vio¬ 
lating  the  laws  of  naval  discipline  ! 

The  consequences  of  this  indecisive  action  were  such  as  had  been  foreseen 
by  those  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  the  English  admiral.  Byng, 
though  in  some  measure  victorious,  as  the  French  admiral  bore  away  to 
support  that  part  of  his  line  which  had  been  broken  by  Mr.  West,  and  although 
the  English  fleet  had  lost  only  about  forty  men,  immediately  retired  to  Gib¬ 
raltar,  as  if  he  had  sustained  a  defeat.  The  reasons  assigned  for  that  retreat, 
in  which  a  council  of  war  concurred,  were  his  inferiority  to  the  enemy  in 
number  of  men  and  guns ;  his  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  Gibraltar,  and 
the  impossibility  of  relieving  Minorca ;  though  it  appeared,  on  the  fullest  evi¬ 
dence,  that  no  attempt  to  afford  such  relief  was  made,  and  that  the  landing 
of  troops  at  the  sally-port  of  the  castle  was  very  practicable. (2) 

The  French  fleet,  on  the  retreat  of  admiral  Byng,  returned  to  its  station 
off  the  harbour  of  Mahon.  And  the  garrison  of  fort  St.  Philip  being  thus 
deprived  of  all  hope  of  relief,  general  Blakeney,  the  governor,  surrendered 
the  place,  and  with  it  the  island  of  Minorca,  after  a  siege  of  nine  weeks. — 
The  defence  was  not  so  vigorous  as  might  have  been  expected,  considering 
the  strength  of  the  works,  the  advantageous  situation  of  the  castle  or  citadel, 
and  the  rocky  soil,  which  renders  it  almost  impracticable  to  open  trenches. 
But  the  garrison  was  too  small  by  one-third,  not  exceeding  three  thousand 

(1)  Letter  from  onboard  the  Ramillies,  Gibraltar  bay,  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  secretary  of  the  admiralty,  May 
5, 1756.  “  If  I  should  fail  in  the  relief  of  port  Mahon,”  adds  he,  “  I  shall  look  tipon  the  security  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  Gibraltar  as  niy  next  object,  and  shall  repair  down  here  with  the  sriuadron.  J.  B.” 

i2)  See  the  Examination  of  Lord  Blakeney  and  Mr.  Boyd  in  the  printed  Trial  of  Admiral  John  Byng% 
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men :  the  besiegers  were  numerous,  amounting  to  near  twenty  thousand,  and 
repeatedly  reinforced  with  fresh  regiments,  after  the  retreat  of  the  English 
fleet.  Their  train  of  artillery  was  awfully  formidable,  consisting  of  near  one 
hundred  pieces  of  battering  cannon,  besides  mortars  and  howitzers.  The 
duke  de  Richelieu  pushed  his  approaches  with  ardour,  and  even  led  on  his 
troops  in  person  to  severaTdesperate  assaults.  Therefore,  although  only  two 
of  the  outworks  were  taken  when  the  capitulation  was  signed,  and  but  one 
hundred  of  the  garrison  slain,  while  the  French  had  lost  about  five  thousand 
of  their  best  troops,  the  conduct  of  Blakeney,  when  contrasted  with  that  of 
Byng,  appeared  to  such  advantage,  that  he  became  extremely  popular  on  his 
arrival  in  England,  notwithstanding  his  want  of  success,  and  was  raised  by 
his  sovereign  to  the  peerage. 

The  fortune  of  admiral  Byng  was  very  different.  The  public  cry  was  loud 
against  him ;  and  he  was  odious  to  the  ministry,  on  whom  he  had  endeavoured 
to  throw  the  blame  of  his  miscarriage.  He  was  superseded  by  sir  Edward 
Hawke  in  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  brought  home 
under  arrest  to  be  tried  for  his  life. 

The  news  of  the  taking  of  Minorca  transported  the  French  populace,  and 
even  the  court,  with  the  most  extravagant  joy  and  exultation.  Nothing  was 
to  be  seen,  in  France,  but  triumphs  and  processions ;  nor  any  thing  heard 
but  anthems,  congratulations,  and  hyperbolical  compliments  to  the  victor. 
— The  people  of  England  were  depressed  in  an  equal  degree,  when  informed 
of  the  loss  of  that  important  place.  But  instead  of  ascribing  it  to  the  num¬ 
ber  and  valour  of  the  French  soldiers  and  sailors,  or  to  the  skill  of  their  com¬ 
manders,  the  great  body  of  the  English  nation  imputed  it  wholly  to  the  cow¬ 
ardice  of  admiral  Byng,  and  the  improvidence  of  the  British  ministry.  Peti¬ 
tions  accordingly  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  demanding  justice,  and  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  administration  relative  to  Minorca. 

Meanwhile,  a  general  hope  prevailed,  that  misfortune  would  not  extend  to 
every  scene  of  action.  And  very  sanguine  expectations  were  entertained  of 
success  in  North  America,  where  the  war  had  originated,  and  where  our  most 
essential  interests  were  supposed  to  be  at  stake.  Orders  had  been  issued 
for  raising,  in  the  English  colonies,  four  battalions  of  regulars,  which  were 
soon  completed,  and  disciplined  by  experienced  officers.  Two  additional  re¬ 
giments  were  sent  from  the  mother-country.  And  government  resolved  to 
take  upon  itself  the  whole  weight  and  conduct  of  the  war  in  America,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  divisions  in  the  provincial  assemblies.  The  earl  of  Loudon  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  British  forces  there,  and  general 
Abercrombie  succeeded  Shirley,  as  second  in  command. 

The  plan  of  operations  for  the  campaign  was  great,  yet  promising  and 
flattering.  It  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  fortress  of  Niagara,  situated,  as 
already  observed,  at  the  junction  of  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  in  order  to 
cut  off  the  communication  between  Canada  and  Louisiana,  and  prevent  the 
French  from  supporting  their  new  posts  upon  the  Ohio;  to  besiege  fort  du 
Quesne,  the  principal  of  those  posts  ;  to  take  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point, 
that  the  frontier  of  New-York  might  be  delivered  from  the  danger  of  invasion, 
and  Great  Britain  acquire  the  command  of  lake  Champlain,  over  which 
forces  might  be  transported  in  case  of  any  attempt  upon  Quebec.  Albany 
was  agreed  upon  as  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

At  that  station  general  Abercrombie  arrived  on  the  fifth  day  of  June,  and 
assumed  the  command  of  the  forces  there  assembled.  They  consisted  of 
about  four  thousand  regulars,  including  the  American  battalions  ;  four  inde¬ 
pendent  companies  belonging  to  the  colony  of  New-York ;  a  regiment  of 
militia  from  New-Jersey ;  a  formidable  body  of  men  raised  by  the  New- 
England  provinces,  and  four  companies  levied  in  North  Carolina. 

The  English  colonies  towards  the  south,  but  especially  Virginia  and  Mary¬ 
land,  had  suffered  so  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the  French  and  Indians, 
to  which  they  were  still  exposed,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they 
could  defend  themselves.  The  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  of  whom  Quakers 
form  the  most  considerable  body,  though  exposed  to  similar  barbarities, 
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could  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  any  provision  for  their  own  security ; 
but,  instead  of  sending  troops  to  the  general  rendezvous,  when  smote  on  one 
side  of  the  head,  they  presented  the  other  to  the  savage  assailant.  And  the 
number  of  negro  slaves,  in  South  Carolina,  above  the  due  proportion  of  white 
inhabitants,  was  so  great,  that  the  assembly  judged  it  inconsistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  province  to  spare  any  part  of  their  domestic  force  for  distant 
enterprises. 

The  army  assembled  at  Albany,  however,  though  perhaps  too  small  to  have 
completed  the  whole  extensive  plan  of  operations,  was  of  sufficient  strength 
to  have  performed  very  essential  service,  if  it  had  entered  immediately  upon 
action.  But  as  general  Abercrombie  delayed  the  execution  of  every  part  of 
that  plan  until  the  arrival  of  lord  Loudon  (which  proved  too  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  for  any  thing  of  consequence  to  be  afterward  effected,  or  at  least  under¬ 
taken  with  a  reasonable  probability  of  success),  another  campaign  was  lost 
to  Great  Britain,  through  neglect  and  procrastination ;  while  time  was  afforded 
the  French,  not  only  to  take  precautions  at  their  leisure  against  any  future 
attempt  on  their  back  settlements,  but  to  proceed  unmolested  in  their  ambi¬ 
tious  scheme  of  encroaching  on  the  British  colonies,  and  reducing  all  our 
fortifications  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes.  The  marquis  de  Montcalm, 
who  had  succeeded  Dieskau  in  the  command  of  the  forces  of  Canada,  and 
who  possessed  a  bold  military  genius,  accordingly  invested  Oswego,  and  re¬ 
duced  it  in  a  few  days.  The  garrison,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  hundred 
men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war;  and,  besides  seven  armed  vessels  and  two 
hundred  batteaux,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  pieces  of  cannon,  fourteen 
mortars,  with  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  also  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.(l) 

So  unfortunate  for  Great  Britain  was  the  issue  of  the  second  campaign  in 
North  America !  Nor  did  our  affairs  wear  a  more  favourable  aspect  in  the 
East  Indies.  Admiral  Watson,  who  commanded  the  British  fleet  in  those 
latitudes,  had  indeed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  reduced  Gheria;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fortress  of  Tulagee  Angria,  a  piratical  prince,  whose  ancestors  had 
established  themselves  near  Bombay,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  who  had 
there  become  rich  and  powerful  by  pillaging  European  vessels.  And  the 
English  factories  at  Madras  and  fort  St.  David,  where  hostilities  could  never 
be  said  to  have  ceased,  were  able  to  maintain  their  ground  against  the  French 
and  their  Indian  allies.  But  destruction  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter, 
and  fell  upon  a  place  that  was  thought  to  be  in  the  most  perfect  security. 

The  vast  commerce  of  England  to  the  East  Indies,  since  the  middle  of 
the  present  century,  and  her  immense  territorial  acquisitions  in  Bengal, 
where  this  blow  was  struck,  provoke  me  to  attempt  a  description  of  that  rich 
country,  whose  memorable  revolutions  I  shall  have  occasion  to  relate. 

Bengal,  the  most  easterly  province  of  Hindostan,  lies  between  the  twentieth 
and  twenty-seventh  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  extends  from  east  to  west 
almost  seven  hundred  miles.  As  Egypt  owes  its  fertility  to  the  Nile,  Bengal 
is  indebted  for  its  opulence  to  the  Ganges.  This  magnificent  body  of  water, 
after  having  received  in  a  course  of  six  hundred  miles,  from  its  irruption 
through  the  mountains  on  the  frontier  of  India,  to  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of 
latitude,  seven  large  rivers,  and  many  inferior  tributary  streams,  enters  the 
province  of  Bengal  near  the  mountain  of  Tacriagully,  whose  foot  it  washes, 
and  whence  it  runs  in  a  south-east  direction  to  the  sea. 

A  hundred  miles  below  Tacriagully,  the  Ganges  stretches  towards  the 
south  an  arm,  which  is  called  the  river  Cossimbuzar,  and  fifty  miles  lower, 
another  arm,  called  the  Jelingeer;  which,  after  flowing  about  forty  miles  to 
the  south-west,  unites  with  the  Cossimbuzar  at  a  town  named  Nuddeah. 
The  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Cossimbuzar  and  Jelingeer  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  Little  Ganges,  but  more  commonly  the  river  Hoogly;  which, 
after  flowing  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  a  southern  direction,  enters 
the  sea  at  the  island  of  Sagor. 


(1)  Faria  OazcUe,  Oct.  30, 1756. 
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The  principal  stream  of  the  Ganges,  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  is 
called  the  Great  Ganges,  continues  to  receive,  from  the  going  out  of  the 
Cossimbuzar,  to  the  middle  of  the  twenty-second  degree  of  latitude,  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  small  rivers.  There  its  flood  is  joined  by  that  of  the  Burrampooter, 
a  yet  greater  river,  which  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  those  vast  mountains 
that  send  forth  the  Ganges  to  the  west.  The  conflux  of  those  two  mighty 
rivers  's  tumultuous,  and  has  formed  several  large  islands  between  their 
junction  and  the  open  sea,  which  their  waters  reach  about  thirty-five  miles 

lower.  ,  .  .  •  v  u 

Tacriagully,  is  the  termination  of  a  stupendous  range  of  mountains,  which 
accompanies  the  course  of  the  Ganges  from  the  west.  And  about  fifty  miles 
beyond  Tacriagully,  where  these  mountains  begin  to  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  Bengal  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ganges,  another  range  of 
mountains  strikes  from  the  south,  but  in  a  curve  swelling  westward,  which 
terminates  within  sight  of  the  sea,  about  thirty  miles  from  Ballasur,  To 
the  north,  those  mountains  divide  Bengal  from  the  southern  division  of  Behar 
or  Bahar ;  and,  to  the  south,  they  seem  the  natural  separation  of  Bengal  from 
Orixa.  Eastward,  the  province  of  Bengal  extends  as  far  as  Rangamatty,  a 
town  belonging  to  the  king  of  Assem,  on  the  river  Burrampooter. 

The  seacoast  of  Bengal,  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hoogly  and 
that  of  the  Great  Ganges,  extends,  from  east  to  west,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles ;  and  the  whole  is  a  dreary  inhospitable  shore,  which  sands  and  whirl 
pools  render  inaccessible  to  ships  of  burden.  For  several  miles  within  land, 
the  country  is  intersected  by  numerous  channels,  through  which  both  rivers 
disemboo-ue  themselves,  by  many  mouths,  into  the  ocean ;  and  the  islands 
formed  by  these  channels  are  covered  with  thickets,  and  occupied  chiefly  by 
beasts  of  prey.  But  the  country  higher  up  is  very  differently  inhabited ;  and 
so  desirable,  that  it  has  been  called  the  Paradise  of  Mia. 

The  triangle  formed  by  the  Cossimbuzar  and  Hoogly  rivers  to  the  west, 
by  the  Great  Ganges  to  the  east,  and  by  the  seacoast  to  the  south,  as  well 
as  a  large  tract,  on  each  hand,  to  the  north  of  this  Delta,  is  as  level  as  the 
Lower  Egypt,  and  no  where  exhibits  a  single  stone.  The  soil  is  a  stratum 
of  the  richest  mould,  lying  on  a  deep  sand ;  which,  being  interspersed  with 
shells,  indicates  the  land  to  have  been  overflowed.  Such  parts  of  that  im¬ 
mense  plain  as  are  not  watered  by  the  Ganges  or  its  branches  are  fertilized 
by  many  other  streams  from  the  mountains ;  and  for  the  space  of  three 
months,  from  May  to  August,  when  the  sun  is  mostly  vertical,  heavy  rains 

fall  every  day.(l)  „  ^ 

In  conscQueiicc  of  those  a.dvantag'es  of  soil  and  climate,  the  inhabitants 
of  Beno-al  are  enabled  to  subsist  by  less  labour  than  the  people  of  any  other 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Rice,  which  forms  the  basis  of  their  food, 
is  produced  in  such  plenty,  that  two  pounds  are  often  sold  for  a  farthing. 
Many  other  grains,  and  a  vast  variety  of  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables,  as 
well  as  the  spices  that  enter  into  their  diet,  are  raised  with  equal  ease,  and 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  Salt  is  found  in  the  islands  near  the  sea,  and  the 
su'J'ar-cane  thrives  every  where.  Fish  swarm  in  all  the  streams  and  ponds ; 
and  the  cattle,  though  small,  are  incredibly  numerous.  Hence,  in  spite  of 
despotism,  the  province  is  extremely  populous:  and,  the  labours  of  agricul¬ 
ture  being  few  and  light,  many  hands  are  left  for  the  fine  fabrics  of  the  loom, 
the  principal  branch  of  oriental  industry.  More  pieces  of  cotton  and  silk  are 
accordino-ly  manufactured  in  Bengal,  notwithstanding  the  indolence  and  effe¬ 
minacy  o°f  the  inhabitants,  who  are  utterly  destitute  of  all  vigour  of  raind,(2) 
than  in  any  other  country  of  Hindostan  of  three  times  the  same  extent ;  and 
as  these  manufactures  are  chiefly  intended  for  exportation,  and  sold  cheaper 
than  any  where  else,  the  trade  of  Bengal  has  ever  excited  the  avidity  of  the 
Europeans,  since  navigation  opened  them  a  passage  thither  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope^ 

(2)  This  languor  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  climate,  and  partly  to  the  vegetable  diet  of  the  iobabl  - 
ants,  whose  reUglon  precludes  them  the  use  of  animal  food. 
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As  early  as  the  year  1640,  the  agents  of  the  English  East  India  company 
obtained  leave  to  build  a  factory  at  Hoogly ;  a  town  situated  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  and  then  the  prin¬ 
cipal  port  in  the  province  of  Bengal.  But  the  officers  of  the  Mogul  govern¬ 
ment  superintended  the  progress  of  the  buildings,  and  objected  to  every 
thing  which  resembled,  or  might  be  converted  into,  a  station  of  defence;  the 
court  of  Delhi,  at  that  time,  disdaining  to  allow,.in  any  part  of  its  dominions, 
the  appearance  of  any  sovereignty  but  its  own,  or  the  erection  of  a  single 
bastion  by  any  European  power.(l)  Nor  does  this  contradict  what  has  been 
formerly  said  of  the  first  European  settlements  on  the  seacoast  of  Hindostan ; 
the  territory  on  which  they  stood,  and  many  of  the  forts  themselves,  having 
either  been  purchased,  or  wrested  from  princes  who  had  not  submitted  to  the 
great  Mogul. 

The  same  jealous  policy  that  prohibited  the  English  from  erecting  fortifi¬ 
cations,  also  forbade  the  introduction  of  military  force.  An  ensign  and  thirty 
men,  to  do  honour  to  the  principal  agents,  were  all  the  troops  the  East  India 
company  was  permitted  to  keep  at  Hoogly.  In  this  naked  condition,  and 
in  consequence  of  it,  exposed  to  frequent  fines  and  exactions,  the  factory 
continued  until  the  year  1686 ;  when,  as  a  remedy  against  such  arbitrary  im¬ 
positions,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  company  to  establish  a  defensible 
post  by  force  of  arms.  The  enterprise  ultimately  failed:  yet  were  the  Eng¬ 
lish  agents  permitted  to  settle  a  factory  at  Soota-nutty,  on  the  same  river, 
about  ten  miles  lower  than  Hoogly,  in  1689 ;  and  the  year  following,  they 
received  a  phirmaund  or  patent  from  Aurengzebe,  allowing  them  to  trade  free 
of  customs,  on  condition  of  paying  annually  a  stipulated  sum. 

These  indulgences  were  granted  to  the  English  from  an  apprehension  of 
their  utterly  abandoning  the  trade  of  Bengal,  as  they  had  removed  to  Madras 
after  the  miscarriage  of  their  armament.  And  other  causes  contributed  to 
root  them  more  firmly  in  that  province.  In  1696,  the  rajahs  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river  Hoogly  took  up  arms ;  and  the  principal  part  of  the  nabob’s 
forces  being  then  with  the  court  at  Dacca,  the  rebels,  headed  by  the  rajah  of 
Burdawan,  made  great  progress,  before  a  body  of  troops  sufficient  to  oppose 
them  could  be  assembled.  They  took  Hoogly,  plundered  Muxadabad,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Rajahmahal. 

On  the  rise  of  this  rebellion,  all  the  European  factories  in  the  province  of 
Bengal  augmented  their  soldiery,  and  declared  for  the  nabob ;  earnestly 
requesting,  at  the  same  time,  his  permission  to  put  their  several  settlements 
in  a  posture  of  defence  against  the  common  enemy.  The  nabob,  in  general 
terms,  desired  them  to  provide  for  their  safety.  An  apology  for  so  doing 
was  what  they  had  all  along  sought.  Happy,  therefore,  in  being  furnished 
with  an  order  so  conformable  to  their  views,  the  Dutch  raised  walls,  with 
bastions,  round  their  factory,  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Hoogly.  The 
French  fortified  with  no  less  diligence,  and  more  skill,  their  settlement  at 
Chandernagore,  two  miles  lower  on  the  river;  and  the  English,  as  their 
bulwark,  erected  fort  William  at  Calcutta,  a  small  town  where  they  had 
built  their  principal  magazines,  contiguous  to  Soota-nutty. (2)  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  three  European  fortifications  in  the  province  of  Bengal. 

From  the. time  that  the  English  established  themselves  at  Calcutta,  which 
they  were  soon  after  permitted  to  purchase,  together  with  its  territory,  from 
the  zemindar  or  Indian  proprietor,  the  trade  of  the  company  continued  to 
flourish,  in  spite  of  many  discouragements  from  home :  and  the  town  in¬ 
creased  wonderfully  in  population,  notwithstanding  the  jealousy  of  the  nabob. 
The  company’s  agents  had  even  the  address  to  obtain  from  the  great  Mogul, 
in  1717,  the  privilege  of  passports  or  dustucks,  which,  being  recognised 
throughout  the  province  of  Bengal,  their  goods  were  thenceforth  exempted 
from  customs,  and  no  longer  liable  to  be  stopped  by  the  officers  of  the 
revenue. 

This  was  a  singular  indulgence,  and  contributed  greatly  to  facilitate  and 


(1)  Onne,  ubisup. 


(2)  Orme’s  Hist.  Hindost.  book.vi. 
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augment  the  trade  of  the  English  East  India  company;  more  especially  as 
none  of  the  other  European  companies  were  entitled  to  the  same  indulgence, 
nor  any  of  the  natives,  except  two  or  three  principal  merchants,  who  pun- 
chased  it  from  the  nabob  at  an  exorbitant  price.(l)  But  the  envy  and 
jealousy,  occasioned  by  those  advantages,  excited  against  the  English  the 
hatred  both  of  the  European  and  country  powers ;  and  that  jealous  hate 
in  the  latter,  brought  on  the  fatal  catastrophe,  which  makes  this  digression 
necessary. 

On  the  death  of  the  nabob,  or  more  properly  subah,  Allaverdy,  who  had 
governed  with  great  ability,  for  many  years,  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orixa,  the  supreme  authority  devolved,  according  to  his  destination,  upon 
his  grandson  Surajah  Dowlah,  a  weak  and  tyrannical  prince.  Equally  timid, 
suspicious,  and  cruel,  the  new  viceroy  determined  to  take  vengeance  on  all 
whom  he  feared,  and  to  owe  his  security  to  the  inability  of  any  power  within 
his  jurisdiction  to  hurt  him.  The  English  had  particularly  awaked  his  ap¬ 
prehensions  by  the  taking  of  Gheria,  a  fortress  deemed  impregnable  in  Hin- 
dostan,  by  their  increasing  strength  in  the  Carnatic,  and  by  the  growth  of 
their  settlement  at  Calcutta. 

Other  circumstances  conspired  to  point  the  resentment  of  Surajah  Dowlah 
immediately  against  the  English  factory  in  Bengal.  He  was  informed,  and 
not  altogether  without  foundation,  that  the  agents  of  the  East  India  company 
had  abused  their  privilege  of  dustucks,  by  making  them  subservient,  not  only 
to  the  importation  of  European,  and  the  exportation  of  India  goods,  but  to 
the  importation  of  commodities  from  other  parts  of  Hindostan,  and  even  of 
the  same  province,  to  the  great  diminution  of  the  public  revenue,  and  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  granted,  the 
encouragement  of  foreign  commerce.  He  therefore  determined  to  get 
those  passports  recalled  by  the  court  of  Delhi,  or  to  deny  the  validity,  and 
also  to  punish  the  abuse.  And  the  governor  and  council  of  Calcutta,  by 
refusing  to  deliver  up  to  him  a  noble  refugee,  who  had  taken  shelter  with  all 
his  treasures  within  their  presidency,  farther  confirmed  him  in  his  hostile 
resolution. 

Enraged  at  this  refusal,  though  seemingly  occasioned  by  misapprehension, 
the  nabob,  who  had  assembled  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  of  striking  a  blow  in  a  distant  quarter,  ordered  it  to  march  directly 
towards  Calcutta ;  where  the  English,  he  was  told,  were  building  new  fortifi¬ 
cations.  He  himself  headed  his  troops ;  and  advanced  with  such  rapidity, 
that  many  of  them  died  of  fatigue.  Sufficient  force,  however,  remained  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  enterprise.  After  attempting  in  vain  to  oppose 
the  enemy  in  the  streets  and  avenues,  the  English  inhabitants  took  refuge  in 
fort  William ;  a  place  in  itself  by  no  means  strong,  and  defended  only  by  a 
small  garrison.  Conscious  of  his  inability  to  hold  out,  Mr.  Drake,  the  go¬ 
vernor,  called,  at  two  in  the  morning,  a  council  of  war,  to  Avhich  all  except 
the  common  soldiers  were  admitted;  and  after  debating  long,  whether  they 
should  immediately  escape  to  the  company’s  ships  in  the  river,  or  defer  their 
retreat  until  the  following  night,  the  council  broke  up,  without  coming  to  any 
positive  determination.  But  as  the  first  proposal  was  not  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion,  the  second  was  generally  understood  to  have  been  embraced. 

Meanwhile,  the  besiegers  vigorously  pushed  their  attacks,  and  hoped  every 
moment  to  carry  the  fort  by  storm.  Filled  with  terror,  and  utterly  unac¬ 
quainted  with  military  service,  many  of  the  company’s  servants,  and  even 
some  members  of  the  council,  went  off  to  the  ships.  A  party  of  militia,  it 
was  observed,  that  had  conducted  the  women  on  board  the  preceding  night, 
did  not  return  to  the  garrison.  They  who  remained  in  it  looked  at  one  an¬ 
other  with  wild  affright.  The  governor,  who  had  hitherto  discovered  no  want 
of  courage,  now  panic-struck  at  the  thought  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Surajah  Dowlah,  who  had  threatened  to  put  him  to  death,  hurried  into  a 
boat  that  lay  at  the  wharf,  without  apprizing  the  garrison  of  his  intention. 


(1)  Orme’s  Hist.  Hindost.  book  vU 
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The  military  commanding-  officer,  and  several  other  persons  of  distinction, 
pusillanimously  followed  his  example,  and  accompanied  him  to  one  of  the 
ships. 

The  astonishment  of  the  garrison  at  this  desertion  could  only  be  equalled 
by  their  indignation.  Nothing  was  he-ard  for  a  time  but  execrations  against 
the  fugitives.  At  length,  however,  the  tumultuous  concourse  proceeded  to 
deliberation :  and  Mr.  Pearkes,  the  eldest  member  of  the  council  left  in  the 
fort,  having  resigned  his  right  of  seniority  to  Mr.  Holwell,  that  gentleman 
was  unanimously  invested  with  the  chief  command.  The  number  of  militia 
and  soldiery  now  remaining,  amounted  only  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  men. 
The  new  commander,  therefore,  having  seen  some  boats  return  to  the  wharf 
locked  the  gate  leading  to  the  river,  in  order  to  prevent  future  desertions. 

The  same  promptitude  and  spirit  distinguished  Mr.  Holwell’s  whole  con¬ 
duct.  But  all  his  gallant  efforts  were  found  insufficient  to  preserve  the  fort. 
Soon  convinced  of  their  weakness,  and  conscious  of  their  danger,  the  garri¬ 
son  threw  out  signals  for  the  ships  or  bo-ats  to  repair  to  the  wharf.  That 
rational  hope  of  escape,  however,  failed  them.  One  ship  having  struck  on  a 
sand-bank,  not  a  single  vessel  of  any  kind  offered  afterward  to  yield  them 
a  retreat.  As  a  last  resource,  Mr.  Holwell  threw  a  letter  from  the  rampans, 
intimating  a  desire  to  capitulate ;  many  of  the  garrison  having  been  killed 
since  the  departure  of  the  governor,  and  more  of  the  survivors  thrown  into 
a  state  of  despondency.  Encouraged  by  this  indication  of  weakness,  the 
besiegers  made  a  desperate  but  ineffectual  assault ;  after  which  one  of  the 
nabob’s  officers  appeared  with  a  flag  of  truce.  It  was  answered  by  another 
from  the  fort.  A  parley  ensued ;  but  before  any  articles  of  capitulation  could 
be  settled,  the  troops  of  Surajah  Dowlah  forced  open  one  of  the  gates,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  place,  though  without  putting  any  of  the 
garrison  to  the  sword. (1) 

About  an  hour  after  the  taking  of  fort  William,  the  nabob  entered  it,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  general  Meer  Jaffier,  and  most  of  the  great  officers  of  his 
army.  Having  given  directions  for  securing  the  company’s  treasure,  he 
seated  himself,  with  all  the  state  of  an  Asiatic  conqueror,  in  the  principal 
apartment  of  the  factory,  and  ordered  Mr.  Holwell  to  be  brought  before  him. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  that  gentleman,  Surajah  Dowlah  expressed  violent 
resentment  at  the  presumption  of  the  English,  in  daring  to  resist  his  power, 
and  chagrin  at  the  smallness  of  the  sum  found  in  the  treasury.  Softened, 
however,  in  the  course  of  three  conferences,  he  dismissed  the  English  chief, 
as  he  thought  proper  to  call  him,  with  repeated  assurances,  on  the  word  of  a 
soldier,  that  he  should  suffer  no  harm. 

Notwithstanding  these  assurances,  Mr.  Holwell  and  his  unfortunate  com¬ 
panions  (whom  he  found,  on  his  return,  surrounded  by  a  strong  guard)  were 
forced  into  the  common  dungeon  of  the  fort,  usually  called  the  black  hole, 
about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening ;  and  in  that  dungeon,  only  eighteen  feet 
square,  were  they  condemned  to  pass  the  night  in  one  of  the  hottest  climates 
of  the  earth,  and  in  the  hottest  season  of  that  climate.  They  could  receive 
no  air  but  through  two  small  grated  windows,  almost  totally  blocked  up  by 
n.  neighbouring  building,  which  deprived  them  of  the  common  benefit  even  of 
the  sultry  atmosphere.  Their  distress  was  inexpressible  in  consequence  of 
the  heat,  and  the  pressure  of  their  bodies,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  shut. 
They  attempted  to  force  it  open,  but  without  effect.  Rage  succeeded  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  keenest  invectives  were  uttered  in  order  to  provoke  the 
guard  to  put  an  end  to  their  wretched  lives,  by  firing  into  the  dungeon  ;  and 
while  some,  in  the  agonies  and  torment  of  despair,  were  blaspheming  their 
Creator  with  frantic  execrations,  others  were  imploring  relief  from  heaven  in 
wild  and  incoherent  prayers. 

Mr.  Holwell,  who  had  taken  his  station  at  one  of  the  windows,  exhorted 
his  feUow-sufferers  to  composure,  as  the  only  means  of  surviving  till  morning, 
la  the  mean  time  he  addressed  himself  to  an  old  jemetdar,  an  officer  of  the 


(1)  Orme,  ubi  sup. 
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guard,  who  seemed  to  have  some  marks  of  humanity  in  his  countenance, 
promising  him  a  thousand  rupees,  if  he  would  separate  them  into  different 
apartments.  He  retired  to  procure  an  order  for  that  purpose  ;  but  returned 
in  a  few  minutes,  with  a  sorrowful  face,  and  said  it  was  impossible !  Misap¬ 
prehending  his  meaning,  Mr.  Holwell  proffered  him  a  larger  sum.  He  re¬ 
tired  a  second  time,  and  again  returned  with  the  same  wo-foreboding  look ; 
while  the  prisoners  rent  the  air  with  the  cries  to  the  guard  to  open  the  dun¬ 
geon,  and  drank  their  own  sweat  to  relieve  their  thirst. 

“Unhappy  men!”— said  the  jemetdar, — “submit  to  necessity.  The 
subah  is  asleep  ! — and  what  slave  dares  disturb  his  repose  1”(1) — A  stronger 
picture  of  despotism  was  never  drawn,  nor  a  deeper  scene  of  human  misery 
exhibited. 

All  sentiments  of  friendship,  compassion,  or  respect  were  henceforth  ex¬ 
tinguished  in  the  breasts  of  the  devoted  prisoners.  No  one  would  give  way 
for  the  relief  of  another ;  but  every  one  employed  his  utmost  strength  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  place  near  the  windows,  or  to  maintain  that  station.  The  feeble  sunk, 
never  more  to  rise,  and  were  trampled  upon  by  their  stronger  companions. 
The  havoc  of  death  and  the  struggle  for  air  continued  until  morning  ap¬ 
peared;  when,  the  door  being  opened,  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  persons, 
thrust  into  the  black  hole,  twenty-three  only  were  brought  out  alive.  And 
IRr.  Holwell,  and  other  two  of  the  survivors,  were  condemned  to  farther 
sufferings.  They  were  sent  prisoners  to  Muxadabad,  the  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  in  hopes  of  extorting  from  them,  by  cruel  usage,  a  confession  of  the 
factory’s  hidden  treasures.  Calcutta  was  pillaged,  and  fort  William  secured 
by  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men.(2)  The  affairs  of  the  English  East 
India  company  seemed  finally  ruined  in  Bengal. 

The  accumulated  misfortunes  ol  Great  Britain  did  not,  however,  discourage 
the  king  of  Prussia,  her  brave  ally,  from  taking  vigorous  measures  in  order 
to  defeat  the  designs  of  his  numerous  enemies ;  or  to  acquire  that  ascend¬ 
ant  in  Germany  which  he  had  long  been  ambitious  of  attaining,  and  which 
was  now  become  in  some  degree  necessary  for  his  own  preservation,  as  well 
as  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  political  engagements  with  his  Britannic  majesty. 
Nor  did  George  II.  fail  to  act  with  proper  dignity.  He  ordered  his  electoral 
minister  to  deliver  a  memorial  to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  expressing  his  surprise 
to  find  the  treaty  which  he  had  lately  concluded  with  the  king  of  Prussia 
industriously  represented  as  a  ground  of  apprehension  and  terror ;  that  as 
France  had  made  open  dispositions  for  invading  the  electorate  of  Hanover, 
and  disturbing  the  peace  of  Germany,  and  the  empress-queen,  notwith¬ 
standing  her  obligations  to  Great  Britain,  had  denied  him  the  succours  stipu¬ 
lated  by  treaties,  he  had  negotiated  that  alliance  merely  for  the  security  of 
his  own  dominions,  and  the  preservation  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire, 
neglected  by  its  head.  (.3) 

The  behaviour  of  his  Prussian  majesty  was  still  more  stately.  Having 
ordered  his  minister  at  the  court  of  Vienna  to  demand  a  clear  explication,  and 
proper  assurances  concerning  the  hostile  preparations  he  saw  making  on  the 
frontiers  of  Silesia,  and  receiving  only  evasive  answers,  he  resolved  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  designs  of  his  enemies,  by  carrying  the  war  into  their  dominions, 
instead  of  coolly  waiting  its  approach  in  his  own.  And  he  called  heaven 
and  earth  to  witness,  that  the  empress-queen  alone  would  be  chargeable  with 
all  the  innocent  blood  that  might  be  spilt,  and  the  dismal  consequences  that 
must  attend  the  prosecution  of  hostilities,  by  refusing  the  declaration  which 
he  had  required ;  namely  “  that  she  had  no  intention  to  attack  him  either  this 
year  or  the  next.”  He  had  constituted  her,  he  said,  arbitress  of  peace  or 
war;  and  her  military  preparations  and  mysterious  replies  left  him  no  room 
to  doubt  which  alternative  she  had  chosen,  though  she  declined  a  liberal  and 
open  decision  of  the  momentous  question. 

In  order  to  invade  Bohemia  with  success,  it  is  not  only  convenient,  but 
almost  necessary,  to  take  possession  of  Saxony.  The  king  of  Prussia,  who 


(1)  Hohveirs  Narrative,  Orme,  book  vii. 


(2)  Id.  ibid. 


(3)  Printed  Memorial. 
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had  projected  the  invasion  of  that  kingdom,  and  who  hoped  to  be  able  to 
reduce  it  to  obedience  before  the  empress-queen  could  assemble  her  troops, 
or  any  of  the  other  confederates  be  in  a  condition  to  attack  him,  therefore 
resolved  to  occupy  his  electorate ;  a  measure  in  which  he  thought  himself 
justified,  as  he  knew  that  the  elector  had  concurred  in  all  the  schemes  formed 
by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Petersburg  for  the  ruin  of  the  house  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  and  waited  only  for  an  opportunity  to  co-operate  also  in  the  execution 
of  them.  He  accordingly  entered  Saxony  with  a  great  army,  consisting  of 
seventy  battalions  and  eighty  squadrons,  divided  into  three  bodies,  which 
pursued  different  routes,  and  assembled,  by  concert,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Dresden.  ,  ,  ,  .  .  , 

Unable  to  resist  so  powerful  a  force,  Augustus  abandoned  his  capital, 
which  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  Prussians,  and  joined  his  little  army 
of  fourteen  thousand  men,  encamped  at  Pirna.  That  camp,  which  was 
deemed  impregnable,  he  had  not  chosen  merely  on  account  of  its  strength,  but 
also  because  he  thought  its  position  secured  him  a  communication  with  Bo¬ 
hemia,  whence  only  he  could  expect  succour,  and  whither  he  might  retire  in 
case  of  necessity.  Relying  on  these  advantages,  on  the  attachment  of  his 
subjects,  and  his  intimate  connexions  with  the  court  of  Vienna,  he  scornfully 
rejected  the  reasonable  requisition  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  That,  as  5I  proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  suspicious  professions  of  neutrality,  he  should  withdraw 
his  army  from  the  strong  post  which  it  occupied,  and  order  the  troops  to 
return  to  their  former  quarters,  in  different  parts  of  the  electorate. 

This  refusal  induced  the  king  of  Prussia  to  change  his  plan  of  operations. 
As  he  had  no  magazines  in  Bohemia,  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  pen^rate  into 
thcit  kingdoni,  Bind  leave  the  Saxons  masters  of  the  Elbe  behind  him.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  surround  their  camp ;  and,  as  he  could  not  hope  to  force 
it,  to  oblige  them  to  surrender,  by  cutting  off  their  supplies,  before  he  pro- 
needed  farther.  With  this  view,  he  encamped  at  Gross  Zedlitz,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Pirna,  and  soon  reduced  the  Saxon  army  to  the  greatest  distress. 
Meanwhile,  he  sent  two  large  detachments,  one  under  mareschal  Keith,  the 
other  under  mareschal  Schwerin,  to  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  in  order  to 
keep  the  Austrians  in  awe,  and  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  naaking  any 
vigorous  effort  for  the  relief  of  the  Saxons,  by  obliging  them  to  divide  their 
forces.  Keith  took  post  at  Jornsdorff,  and  Schwerin  at  Auject,  opposite 

That^was  a  cautious  rather  than  a  great  line  of  conduct.  Had  the  king  of 
Prussia  marched  into  Bohemia  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  the  moment 
he  found  the  king  of  Poland  reject  his  propositions  of  neutrality,  leaving 
twenty  thousand  men  to  block  up  the  Saxon  camp  at  Pirna,  he  might  have 
■made  himself  master  of  the  whole  kingdom,  before  the  Austrians  could  have 
been  in  a  condition  to  oppose  him.  Olmutz,  and  even  Prague,  must  soon 
have  fallen  into  his  hands,  both  being  yet  unprovided  against  a  siege ;(,!) 
whereas,  by  the  plan  that  he  pursued,  the  empress-queen  had  leisure  to 
assemble  two  considerable  armies  in  Bohemia,  and  to  put  its  principal  towns 
in  a  state  of  defence.  The  smallest  of  these  armies,  commanded  by  prince 
Piccolomini,  took  post  at  Konigsgratz,  in  order  to  oppose  Schwerin ;  the 
largest,  under  mareschal  Brown,  encamped  at  Kolin,  and  was  destined  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  the  Saxon  army,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  preparations 
could  he  made  for  that  purpose. 

These  preparations  being  completed,  mareschal  Brown  quitted  his  camp 
at  Kolin,  and  advanced  to  Budyn  on  the  Egra,  in  order  to  concert  measures 
with  the  Saxons  for  accomplishing  their  enlargement.  Now,  seemingly 
sensible  of  his  mistake,  in  not  having  entered  Bohemia,  the  politic  and  enter- 

fll  Hist  of  the  late  War  in  Germany,  by  major-general  Lloyd,  who  served  several  campaigns  in  the 
Austrian  army,  and  aUerward  in  that  of  prince  Ferdinand.  “The  conquest  of  these  two  places,  adds 
this  intelligent  author,  “  would  have  enabled  his  Prussian  majesty  to  begin  tlie  next  campaign  Mwa'  '®> 
at  least,  and  perhaps  on  the  Danube,  with  the  siege  or  blockade  of  \  leniia ;  whence  lie 

.  ^  .  .  _ ♦/-»  ♦1>1»  » 1 41  rO  WBnifTflfV  ailfj  fhw  finny  dtStillCQ  to  §Utt)U 

I'he  first  would  have 


any  risk  have  sent  a  considerable  corps  to  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  and  the  army 
Saxony  into  the  empire,  between  the  sources  of  the  Maine  and  the  upper  Danube.  1  hi 
hindered  the  empress-queen  from  receiving  any  succours  from  these  countries,  and  the  last  would  nave 

effectually  prevented  those  princes  who  were  the  king  of  Prussia’s  enemies  fiom  uniting  against  him. 
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prising  Frederick,  having  left  a  body  of  troops  to  continue  the  blockade  of 
Pirna,  joined  the  division  of  his  army  under  Keith,  and  resolved  to  give  battle 
to  the  Austrian  army  under  Brown.  Such  an  opportunity  he  soon  found. 

The  Austrians  having  passed  the  Egra,  and  encamped  at  Lowositz,  his 
Prussian  majesty  thought  it  necessary  to  pass  the  mountains  of  Bascopal 
and  Kletchen ;  to  put  the  defiles  behind  him,  and  occupy  the  avenues  leading 
to  the  plain  before  mareschal  Brown’s  camp,  that  he  might  without  ditEculty 
attack  him,  if  he  should  judge  it  convenient.  He  accordingly  left  Tirmitz,  to 
which  he  had  advanced  from  Jornsdorff,  and  arrived  at  Wilmina  about  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  Fearing  the  enem}^  might  decamp  in  the  night,  and 
occupy  the  mountains  of  Radostitz  and  Lobosch ;  and,  %  that  movement, 
not  only  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  attack  them,  but  even  oblige  him  to 
fall  back  to  Ausig,  he  resumed  his  march,  and  occupied  the  mountains,  of 
which  he  was  apprehensive  the  Austrians  would  take  possession. 

By  break  of  day,  the  Prussian  army,  consisting  of  sixty-five  squadrons,  and 
twenty-six  battalions,  with  one  hundred  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  was  formed 
in  order  of  battle ;  the  infantry  in  two  lines,  and  the  cavalry  in  three,  behind. 
The  right  wing  of  the  infantry  was  posted  in  the  village  of  Radostitz,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  the  same  name.  Before  that  hill  rises  another,  called  thp 
Homolkaberg ;  which,  although  much  lower  than  the  former,  is  yet  so  high 
as  to  command  all  the  plain  below,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Sulowitz.  To  this 
hill  the  king  of  Prussia  afterward  extended  his  right  wing,  and  placed  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  heavy  cannon  upon  it.  His  centre  occupied  the  valley  formed  by 
the  Homolkaberg  and  the  Loboschberg ;  and  on  the  latter  his  left  wing  was 
posted. 

The  Loboschberg  is  a  remarkably  high  and  steep  mountain,  and  extends 
into  the  plain  almost  to  Lowositz.  That  side  of  it  is  covered  with  vineyards, 
which  are  separated  by  stone  walls.  In  these  mareschal  Brown  had  posted 
a  large  body  of  Croats,  who  were  sustained  by  several  battalions  of  Hunga¬ 
rian  infantry.  Parallel  to  those  mountains,  and  at  some  hundred  yards  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  foot  of  them,  runs  a  marshy  rivulet;  which  in  many  places 
spreads  itself  in  the  plain,  and  forms  a  kind  of  lake.  Between  this  rivulet 
and  the  hills  on  which  the  Prussian  army  was  formed,  strikes  a  very  deep 
ravine,  or  sewer,  hollowed  by  land  floods,  from  Sulowitz  to  Lowositz.  The 
only  passes  over  that  ravine  and  rivulet  are  at  these  two  villages,  and  by  a 
narrow  stone  bridge  between  them.  The  ground  behind  the  rivulet  rises  a 
little,  especially  towards  Sulowitz;  and  on  this  rising  ground  the  Austrian 
army,  consisting  of  seventy-two  squadrons  and  fifty-two  battalions,  with 
ninety-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  was  posted.  It  was  formed  in  two  lines ;  the 
infantry  in  the  centre,  and  the  cavalry,  as  usual,  on  the  wings.  A  little 
before  the  commencement  of  the  action,  however,  the  cavalry  on  the  right 
wing  marched  forward,  and  occupied  the  plain  to  the  left  of  the  village  of 
Lowositz.  That  village  mareschal  Brown  had  ordered  to  be  fortified,  and 
had  placed  some  of  his  best  infantry  in  it,  with  a  great  quantity  of  artillery. 
He  had  likewise  raised  a  strong  battery,  and  some  redoubts  on  the  plain 
before  it.  By  these  means  he  thought  he  had  rendered  his  right  inaccessible, 
as  his  centre  and  left,  covered  by  the  marshy  rivulet  and  the  ravine  already 
mentioned,  certainly  were.  He  therefore  resolved  to  wait  battle  in  that 
position. 

The  action  began  about  seven  in  the  morning,  between  the  left  wing  of 
the  Prussians  and  the  troops  which  mareschal  Brown  had  posted  in  the 
Loboschberg.  But  in  consequence  of  a  thick  fog,  through  which  nothing 
could  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  no  considerable  advantage 
was  gained  on  either  side  till  near  noon,  when  the  fog  began  to  clear  up.  It 
was  soon  entirely  dissipated :  and  the  hostile  armies  stood  full  in  view  of 
each  other,  agitated  with  anxious  hopes  and  fears.  The  king  of  Prussia, 
having  examined  the  Austrian  army  for  some  time,  judged  its  right  to  be  the 
weakest,  for  many  reasons,  but  chiefly  because  it  was  commanded  from  the 
Loboschberg.  He  therefore  ordered  his  second  line  to  enter  into  the  first, 
with  the  cavalry  in  the  centre,  that  he  might  occupy  the  Homolkaberg,  and 
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Loboschberg  in  force.  This  being  readily  executed,  the  whole  army  was  put 
in  motion,  inclining  always  to  the  left,  whence  the  projected  attack  was  to 
be  made ;  and  the  left  wing  being  reinforced,  and  protected  by  the  fire  of  a 
numerous  and  well-served  artillery,  marched  down  the  Loboschberg  towards 
Lowositz,  and  drove  the  Croats  out  of  the  vineyards  into  the  plain. 

Mareschal  Brown,  believing  that  the  fortune  of  the  day  depended  on  his 
being  able  to  keep  possession  of  Lowositz,  threw  almost  his  whole  right 
wing  into  it.  The  action,  therefore,  was  here  long  and  obstinate.  At  length, 
however,  it  was  determined  in  favour  of  the  Prussians.  Seeing  his  right 
wing  forced  to  give  way,  the  Austrian  general  ordered  his  left  to  advance 
through  the  village  of  Sulowitz,  and  attack  the  enemy’s  right.  This  it  en¬ 
deavoured  to  execute,  but  in  vain.  A  small  number  only  of  the  infantry 
could  pass  the  village ;  and  these,  galled  by  the  heavy  fire  of  a  powerful  artil¬ 
lery,  being  unable  to  form  on  the  other  side,  fell  back  in  confusion.  Brown 
was  now  under  the  necessity  of  attempting  a  retreat ;  which  he  conducted  in 
a  manner  so  masterly,  that  no  effort  was  made  to  annoy  him. 

The  Austrians,  however,  though  thus  compelled  to  quit  the  field,  were  not 
totally  defeated.  Mareschal  Brown  took  a  new  position,  a  little  farther 
back ;  the  strength  of  which  obliged  the  victorious  Frederick  to  remain  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  and  to  keep  his  line  behind  Lowositz. 
But  while  the  enemy  continued  in  that  position,  his  Prussian  majesty  had 
by  no  means  effected  his  design.  As  the  victory  was  incomplete,  it  was  still 
possible  for  the  Austrian  general  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  Saxons.  He 
was  now,  indeed,  as  much  in  a  condition  to  undertake  it  as  before  the  action, 
his  loss  being  incomparably  inferior  to  that  of  the  Prussians. 

From  this  very  embarrassing  situation  the  superior  talents  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  happily  extricated  him.  He  sent  the  prince  of  Bevern  with  a  large 
body  of  horse  and  foot  to  Tischiskovitz,  as  if  he  had  proposed  to  turn  the 
enemy’s  left  flank,  and  to  hem  them  in  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Egra.  That 
manoeuvre  had  the  desired  effect.  Afraid  of  the  consequence  naturally  to  be 
expected  from  such  a  motion,  mareschal  Brown  hastened  to  repass  the  Egra, 
and  occupied  his  old  camp  at  Budyn.(l‘) 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Lowositz,  which  began,  as  already  observed,  at 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  ended  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  loss 
on  each  side  was  nearly  equal,  amounting  in  all  to  about  six  thousand  killed 
and  wounded.  Both  parties  claimed  the  victory;  but  if  we  judge  by  effects, 
the  only  means  of  settling  such  doubtful  questions,  the  Prussians  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  the  honour  of  the  day.  The  Austrians  certainly  intended 
to  disengage  the  Saxons,  and  with  that  view  advanced  to  Lowositz.  The 
king  of  Prussia  could  have  no  other  object  immediately  in  view,  but  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  executing  this  design.  He  accomplished  his  aim  by  the  battle  of 
Lowositz,  and  the  subsequent  movement,  which  made  the  Austrians  retire 
behind  the  Egra.  Had  the  Prussians  gained  a  more  complete  victory,  or  the 
king  pursued  a  bolder  line  of  conduct,  they  would  have  been  enabled  to  take 
up  their  winter-quarters  in  Bohemia. 

Having  failed  in  this  attempt  to  relieve  the  Saxons  on  the  left  of  the  Elbe, 
mareschal  Brown  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  on  the  right.  He  accordingly 
passed  that  river,  and  advanced  to  Lichtenhayen.  The  Saxons  also  passed 
the  Elbe,  near  the  village  of  Ebenhert,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Lilien- 
stein,  where  they  found  themselves  encompassed  by  inextricable  difficulties. 
The  Prussians  had  taken  possession  of  all  the  defiles  before  them ;  the  bridge 
over  the  Elbe  was  broken  down  behind  them ;  and  the  Austrian  general  gave 
them  notice  that  he  could  not  march  to  their  assistance.  They  had  no  choice 
left,  but  to  perish  or  surrender  prisoners  of  war.  They  embraced  the  latter 
alternative;  and  their  electoral  prince,  Augustus  HI.,  king  of  Poland,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Konigstein,  was  forced  to  abandon  his  he¬ 
reditary  dominions,  and  retire  into  that  kingdom. 

The  king  of  Prussia  having  thus  completed  one  part  of  his  military  plan,^ 


(1)  Lloyd,  ubi  sup 
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commanded  his  army  to  quit  Bohemia,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in 
Saxony.  Now  it  was  that  the  victorious  monarch,  in  order  to  justify  his 
rigour  towards  the  unhappy  Saxons,  on  whom  he  levied  heavy  contributions, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  seized  the  public  revenues,  made  himself  master  of 
the  archives  of  Dresden ;  and  even  ordered  the  secret  cabinet,  in  which  the 
papers  relative  to  foreign  transactions  were  kept,  to  be  violently  broken  open, 
although  the  queen  of  Poland  placed  herself  against  the  door. 

This  violence  has  been  generally  reprobated,  but  very  unjustly.  Though 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  politeness,  and  sufficiently  disposed  to 
observe  them,  his  Prussian  majesty  did  not  allow  them  to  interfere  with  the 
rigid  maxims  and  more  important  laws  of  policy.  He  rightly  considered, 
that  the  passionate  obstinacy  of  the  queen  of  Poland,  in  personally  opposing 
the  command  of  the  conqueror,  deprived  her  of  all  the  respect  that  was  due 
to  her  sacred  person  ;  as  a  princess  of  her  years  and  experience  could  not  fail 
to  know,  that  his  desire  of  possessing  the  papers  in  question  must  increase 
in  proportion  to  her  zeal  to  protect  them.  She  drew  the  insult  upon  herself; 
and  admitting  her  death,  which  happened  soon  after,  to  have  been  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  such  insult,  the  king  of  Prussia  was  not  chargeable  with  it.  Her 
part  was  submission. 

In  the  papers  seized,  the  learned  and  enlightened  Frederick,  whose  sensi¬ 
bility  of  heart  perhaps  has  not  always  equalled  his  liberality  of  mind,  found 
abundant  proofs  of  the  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Petersburg,  and  of  the  share  which  the  court  of  Dresden  had 
taken  in  that  conspiracy.  From  those  papers,  which  the  king  of  Prussia 
published  in  his  own  vindication,  it  appeared,  that  although  the  king  of  Poland 
did  not  choose  to  insert  at  first,  in  his  accession  to  the  confederacy,  the 
words  reciprocal  engagement  of  assisting  one  another  with  all  their  forces,  that 
he  was  willing,  nevertheless,  to  come  to  an  understanding,  for  the  partition  of 
the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  by  private  and  corfidential 
declarations,  andjwst  conditions  and  advantages  ;{\)  that  it  was  resolved  in  the 
grand  council  of  Moscow,  to  attack  the  king  of  Prussia,  without  any  ulterior 
discussion,  not  only  in  case  of  his  attacking  any  of  the  allies  of  Russia,  but  also 
if  he  should  be  attacked  by  any  of  the  allies  of  the  czarina  ;{2)  that  it  had  been, 
concerted  between  the  two  imperial  courts  of  Petersburg  and  Vienna,  that 
the  latter,  the  better  to  mask  the  true  reasons  of  arming,  should  do  it  under  the 
pretext  of  keeping  herself  in  a  condition  to  fulfil  her  engagements  with  England, 
in  case  of  need ;  and  when  all  the  preparations  were  finished,  then  to  fall  sud¬ 
denly  upon  the  king  of  Frussia.{3) 

Though  the  king  of  Prussia  was  not  so  successful  as  might  have  been 
expected,  considering  his  superior  military  talents,  the  number  and  discipline 
of  his  troops,  and  the  unprepared  state  of  his  enemies,  who  did  not  propose  to 
begin  their  operations  till  the  next  campaign,(4)  the  progress  of  his  arms  gave 
great  joy  to  the  British  court,  while  it  filled  the  nation  with  shame  and  con¬ 
fusion,  by  turning  their  eyes  on  their  own  disasters ;  on  the  supposed  miscon¬ 
duct  of  the  ministry,  the  losses  in  America,  and  the  miscarriage  of  the  unhappy 
Byng,  whom  the  voice  of  the  people  had  already  devoted  to  destruction  for 
his  pusillanimity.  Willing  to  reprove,  as  far  as  possible,  all  grounds  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  his  Britannic  majesty  changed  his  ministers;  and,  in  a  noble 
speech  from  the  throne,  expressed  his  confidence,  that,  under  the  guidance 
of  divine  Providence,  the  union,  fortitude,  and  affection  of  his  people  would 
enable  him  to  surmount  all  difficulties,  and  vindicate  the  dignity  of  his 
crown  against  the  ancient  enemy  of  England. 

At  the  head  of  the  new  administration  was  placed  William  Pitt,  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  kingdom,  who  accepted  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  of 
the  southern  department,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Legge,  another 

(1)  Letter  from  the  count  de  Bruhl,  the  Saxon  minister,  to  count  Fleming,  the  imperial  minister,  dated 
Dresden,  March  8,  1753. 

(2)  Letter  from  the  sieur  Funck,  the  Russian  minister,  to  the  count  de  Bruhl,  dated  Petersburg,  Oet. 
20, 1755. 

(3)  Letter  from  count  Fleming  to  count  de  Bruhl,  dated  Vienna,  June  9, 1756. 

(4)  Letter  from  count  Fleming  to  count  de  Bruhl,  dated  Vienna,  July  28, 1756. 
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popular  commoner,  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and  the  duke  of 
Devonshire  succeeded  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  at  the  head  of  the  treasury. 

The  first  measures  of  the  patriotic  minister  do  equal  honour  to  his  head 
an  heart.  He  procured  an  order  for  sending  home  the  foreign  troops :  he 
encouraged  the  framing  of  a  bill,  which  immediately  passed  into  a  law,  for 
establishing  a  national  militia,  upon  the  footing  on  which  it  now  stands,  as 
our  only  constitutional  defence,  and  he  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  in  bringing  on  the  trial  of  admiral  Byng,  and  promoting  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  former  ministry. 

Byng  was  accordingly  tried,  by  a  court-martial,  on  board  the  St.  George, 
in  Portsmouth  harbour,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot;  he  having,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  judges,  fallen  under  that  part  of  the  twelfth  article  of  war,  which  pre¬ 
scribes  death  to  any  commander  “  who  shall  not,  during  the  time  of  action,  do 
his  utmost,  from  whatever  motive  or  cause,  negligence,  cowardice,  or  dis¬ 
affection,  to  distress  the  enemy."  And  they  were  farther  unanimously  of 
opinion,  that  besides  failing  in  his  duty,  by  keeping  back,  during  the  engage¬ 
ment  between  the  English  and  French  fleets,  and  consequently  not  using  his 
utmost  endeavour  “to  take,  seize,  and  destroy  the  ships  of  the  French  king, 
that  he  did  not  exert  his  utmost  power  for  the  relief  of  St.  Philip's  castle." 
But  they  recommended  him  to  mercy,  as  the  article  of  war  on  which  they 
decided  made  no  allowance  for  an  error  in  judgment.  His  majesty  laid  the 
sentence  before  the  twelve  judges,  who  confirmed  it. 

Meanwhile,  a  violent  clamour,  on  account  of  this  judgment,  was  raised  by 
admiral  Byng’s  friends,  who  severely  arraigned  the  proceedings  against  him, 
and  ascribed  his  miscarriage  solely  to  the  ignorance  and  improvidence  of  the 
late  corrupt  administration.  The  people,  though  enraged  at  Byng,  for  his 
dastardly  behaviour,  joined  in  the  cry  against  the  discarded  ministers.  And 
addresses  were  presented  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  requesting  that  a 
strict  inquiry  might  be  made  into  their  conduct,  from  the  time  they  received 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  purpose  of  the  French  to  invade  Minorca,  to  that 
of  the  action  in  the  Mediterranean,  between  the  admirals  Byng  and  Galisso- 
niere.  Such  an  inquiry  was  accordingly  instituted  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  openly  conducted  by  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  who  were  furnished 
from  the  public  offices  with  all  the  papers  that  could  throw  light  upon  the 
subject ;  and,  after  the  closest  investigation,  they  came  to  several  resolutions 
highly  favourable  to  the  execrated  administration,  instead  of  making  any  dis¬ 
covery  to  their  disadvantage. 

The  first  and  last  of  these  resolutions  deserve  particular  notice.  By  the 
former,  the  committee  declared  it  appeared  to  them,  “  That  his  majesty,  from 
the  27th  day  of  August,  in  the  year  1755,  to  the  20th  day  of  April,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  received  such  repeated  and  concurrent  intelligence,  as  gave  just 
reason  to  believe  that  the  French  king  intended  to  invade  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland.”  And  in  the  latter,  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  “  that  no  greater 
number  of  ships  of  war  could  be  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  than  were  actu¬ 
ally  sent  thither  under  the  command  of  admiral  Byng ;  nor  any  greater  rein¬ 
forcement  than  the  regiment  which  was  sent,  and  the  detachment,  equal  to  a 
battalion,  which  was  ordered,  from  Gibraltar,  to  the  relief  of  fort  St.  Philip, 
consistently  v/ith  the  state  of  the  navy,  and  the  various  services  essential  to 
the  safety  of  his  majesty’s  dominions,  and  the  interest  of  his  subjects.” 

Though  thus  foiled  in  their  attempt  to  criminate  the  ministry,  the  friends 
of  admiral  Byng  did  not  yet  abandon  him  to  his  fate.  Another  effort  was  made 
to  save  him.  A  member  of  the  court-martial  that  had  condemned  him,  and 
who  was  also  a  member  of  parliament,  made  application  to  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons  in  behalf  of  himself  and  several  other  members  of  that  tribunal,  praying 
the  aid  of  the  legislature  to  be  released  from  the  oath  of  secrecy  imposed 
upon  courts-martial,  that  they  might  make  known  the  grounds  on  which  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  had  passed  upon  admiral  Byng,  and  disclose  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  might  perhaps  show  the  sentence  to  be  improper. 

Little  attention  was  paid  by  the  commons  to  this  application,  till  the  king 
sent  a  message  to  the  house,  by  secretary  Pitt,  informing  them,  that  although 
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he  Avas  determined  to  let  the  law  take  its  course,  with  relation  to  admi¬ 
ral  Byng,  unless  it  should  appear,  from  new  evidence,  that  he  had  been 
unjustly  condemned,  his  majesty  had  thought  fit  to  respite  execution  of  the 
sentence  of  the  court-martial,  that  the  scruples  of  some  members  might  be 
fully  explained  and  weighed.  In  consequence  of  this  message,  a  bill  was 
immediately  brought  in,  and  passed  the  house  of  commons,  for  releasing  the 
members  of  the  court-martial  from  their  obligation  of  secrecy.  But  it  was 
rejected  almost  unanimously  by  the  lords,  after  they  had  examined  such  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  court  as  were  members  of  the  house  of  commons ;  sufficient 
reason  not  appearing  to  them  for  obstructing  the  course  of  justice,  by  giving 
way  to  such  unmeaning,  or  pretended  scruples,  in  support  of  which  no  for¬ 
cible  arguments  were  produced,  nor  any  latent  circumstance,  in  favour  of 
the  person  whom  they  regarded,  brought  to  light. 

Perceiving  that  all  hope  of  life  was  now  cut  off,  admiral  Byng  collected  a 
degree  of  courage  that  would  have  done  him  honour,  and  which  had  been 
better  exerted  in  the  day  of  battle.  He  was  shot,  according  to  his  sentence, 
on  board  of  ship,  and  behaved  to  the  last  with  composure  and  dignity.  Im¬ 
mediately  before  his  death,  he  delivered  a  paper  to  the  marshal  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  in  which  he  lays  claim  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty,  according  to 
the  best  of  his  judgment.  And  perhaps  he  Avas  sincere ;  but  men,  under  such 
circumstances,  are  very  apt  to  be  partial  to  themselves.  “  Persuaded  I  am,” 
adds  he  (after  congratulating  himself  that  a  few  moments  Avould  deliver  him 
from  the  virulent  persecution  of  his  enemies),  “  that  justice  will  be  done  to 
my  reputation  hereafter.  The  manner  and  cause  of  raising  and  keeping  up 
the  popular  clamour  and  prejudice  against  me  Avill  be  seen  through.  I  shall 
be  considered  as  a  victim  destined  to  divert  the  indignation  and  resentment 
of  an  injured  and  deluded  people  from  the  proper  objects.” 

No !  my  dear  Philip  :  let  us  I’ather  consider  his  blood  as  a  libation  due  to 
the  offended  Genius  of  England,  and  indispensably  necessary  to  wash  out  the 
stain  Avhich  had  been  throAvn  upon  her  naval  glory.  An  admiral  who  had  acted 
as  Byng  did,  on  such  an  occasion,  and  Avith  such  a  force,  setting  aside  all 
temporary  circumstances,  could  only  atone  for  his  misconduct  with  the  sa¬ 
crifice  of  his  life,  as  an  awful  warning  to  future  commanders. (1) 

While  the  English  ministry,  in  compliance  Avith  the  wish  of  the  people, 
were  thus  bringing  to  punishment  a  commander-in-chief,  whom  they  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  cause  of  their  greatest  disgrace,  and  with  Avhom  they  hoped  their 
misfortunes  would  expire  (for  Avhich  they  have  been  unjustly  ridiculed,  and 
represented  as  barbarians,  by  their  more  giddy  and  volatile  neighbours),  the 
French  were  enjoying  the  tortures  of  a  maniac,  Avho  had  attempted  to  kill 
their  king.  On  this  fanatical  Avretch,  named  Francis  Damien,  whose  gloomy 
mind  had  always  bordered  upon  madness,  and  whose  understanding  was  now 
evidently  disordered  by  the  disputes  between  the  king  and  the  parliaments 
relative  to  religion  (which  I  shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  explain),  was 
practised,  without  effect,  every  refinement  in  cruelty  that  human  invention 
could  suggest,  in  order  to  extort  a  confession  of  the  reasons  that  induced 
him  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  his  sovereign. (2)  He  maintained  a 
sullen  silence  in  the  midst  of  the  most  exquisite  torments,  or  expressed  his 

(1)  Even  Dr.  Smollett,  his  warm  advocate,  after  saying,  “  he  was  rashly  condemned,  meanly  given  up, 
and  cruelly  sacrificed  to  vile  considerations,”  has  the  candour  to  admit,  that  “  the  character  of  admiral 
Byng,  in  point  of  personal  courage  will  with  many  people  remain  problematical :  they  will  still  be  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  if  the  spirit  of  a  British  admiral  had  been  properly  exerted^  the  French  fleet  would  have  been 
defeated,  and  Minorca  saved.  A  man’s  opinion  of  danger,”  continues  he,  “  varies  at  different  times,  in 
consequence  of  an  irregular  tide  of  animal  spirits ;  he  is  often  actuated  by  considerations  which  he  dares 
not  avow.  And  after  an  ojjicer,  thus  influenced,  has  hesitated  or  kept  aloof  in  the  hour  of  trial,  the  mind, 
eager  for  its  own  justification,  assembles,  with  surprising  industry,  every  favourable  circumstance  of 
excuse,  and  broods  over  them  with  parental  partiality  ;  until  it  becomes  not  only  satisfies  but  enamoured 
of  their  beauty  and  complexion,  like  a  doting  mother,  blind  to  the  deformity  of  her  own  offspring"  (Con- 
tinuat.  Hist.  England,  vol.  i.)  These  ingenious  reflections,  and  others  of  a  like  kind,  which  dc  honour 
to  the  discernment  of  Smollett,  and  distinguish  his  character  as  an  historian,  will  long  bo  remembered,  after 
the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and  his  own  political  prejudices,  his  generous  but  self-deluding  personal 
attachments,  and  his  violent  resentments  are  forgot. 

(2)  He  stabbed  the  king  with  a  penknife,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  as  he  was  stepping  into  his 
coach. 
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agony  only  in  frantic  ravings.  And  his  judges,  tired  out  with  his  obstinacy, 
at  last  thought  proper  to  terminate  his  suiferings  by  a  death  shocking  to  hu¬ 
manity  ;  which,  although  the  act  of  a  people  who  pride  themselves  in  civility 
and  refinement,  might  fill  the  heart  of  savages  with  horror.  He  was  conducted 
to  the  common  place  of  execution,  amid  a  vast  concourse  of  the  populace, 
stripped  naked,  and  fastened  to  the  scaffold  by  iron  gyves.  One  of  his  hands 
was  then  burnt  in  liquid  flaming  sulphur.  His  thighs,  legs,  and  arms  were 
torn  with  red-hot  pincers.  Boiling  oil,  melted  lead,  rosm,  and  sulphur  were 
poured  into  the  wounds ;  and  to  complete  the  awful  catastrophe,  tight  liga¬ 
tures  being  tied  round  his  limbs,  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  young  and  vigorous 

horses.(l)  .  ,  ,  .  „  i. 

Xh,6  attempt  against  the  king’s  life  had  no  influence  upon  the  r  rench  coun* 
cils,  as  it  was  soon  discovered  that  his  wound  was  not  mortal.  The  court 
of  Versailles,  therefore,  in  conformity  with  its  engagements  and  its  views, 
assembled  a  great  army ;  the  main  body  of  which,  consisting  of  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  men,  commanded  by  mareschal  d’Etrees,  and  other  officers  of  high  re¬ 
putation,  passed  the  Rhine  early  in  the  spring,  and  marched  by  the  way  of 
Westphalia,  in  order  to  invade  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  was 
pretended,  but  in  reality  to  reduce  the  electorate  of  Hanover ;  and  by  that 
bold  measure  to  oblige  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  submit  to  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  French  in  America,  or  to  the  loss  of  what  he  valued  as  the  apple 
of  his  eye,  or  the  cords  of  his  heart,  his  German  dominions.  The  smaller 
division,  composed  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  under  the  prince  de  Soubise, 
W'lS  destined  to  march  towards  the  Maine,  to  strengthen  the  imperial  army 
of  execution. — Some  explication  will  here  be  necessary,  in  order  to  make 
the  nature  of  this  army  perfectly  understood. 

No  sooner  did  the  king  of  Prussia  enter  Saxony,  the  preceding  campaign, 
than  a  process  was  commenced  against  him  in  the  aulic  council,  and  also 
before  the  diet  of  the  empire.  By  the  influence  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and 
the  terror  of  the  powerful  confederacy  it  had  formed,  he  was  condemned  for 
contumacy  ;  and  the  fiscal  had  orders  to  notify  to  him,  that  he  was  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  adjudged  fallen  from  all  the  dignities  and  pos¬ 
sessions  which  he  held  in  it.  The  circles  of  the  empire  were  accordingly 
commanded  to  furnish  their  contingents  of  men  and  money,  m  order  to  put 
this  sentence  in  execution.  But  the  contingents  were  collected  slowly ;  the 
troops  were  badly  composed  ;  and  probably  the  army  of  the  empire  would 
never  have  been  able  to  act,  had  it  not  been  seconded  by  the  French  forces 
under  the  prince  de  Soubise.  This  general,  before  he  passed  the  Rhine,  made 
himself  master  of  Cleves,  Meurs,  Gueldres ;  while  a  detachment  from  the 
army  of  mareschal  d’Etrees  seized  upon  the  town  of  Embden,  and  whatever 
else  belonged  to  his  Prussian  majesty  in  East  Friesland.  .  . 

Alarmed  at  the  danger  which  threatened  his  electoral  dominions,  George  II. 
seemed  disposed  to  enter  deeply  into  the  continental  quarrel,  and  even  to  send 
over  a  body  of  British  troops  for  the  protection  of  Hanover.  In  these  views, 
however, he  was  thwarted  by  Pitt  and  Legge,  his  new  ministers;  who,  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  patriotic  principles  in  which  they  had  been  bred,  and  m  the 
diffusing  of  which  they  had  grown  up  to  popularity,  and  raised  themselves  to 
power,  considered  Hanover  as  a  useless  and  expensive  appendage  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  continental  connexions  as  inconsistent  with 

our  insular  situation.  .  r  j  •  * 

The  popular  ministers  were  deprived  of  their  employments,  for  daring  to 
oppose  the  will  of  their  sovereign  in  council.  And  although  it  was  too  late 
to  adopt  new  measures  for  the  campaign  with  any^  probability  of  success,  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  was  sent  over  to  command  an  army  of  observation,  as  it 
was  called,  intended  for  the  defence  of  Hanover.  This  army,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  forty  thousand  Hessians  and  Hanoverians,  including  a  few  regiments 
Of  Prussians,  attempted  in  vain  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  mareschal  d’Etrees. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland,  after  some  unsuccessful  skirmishes,  was  obliged 
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to  retire  behind  the  Weser;  and  the  French  passed  that  river  without 
opposition. 

If  the  duke  of  Cumberland’s  situation  now  seemed  desperate,  that  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  after  making  every  allowance  for  his  own  superior  talents,  and 
the  valour  and  discipline  of  his  troops,  did  not  wear  a  more  favourable  aspect  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign.  An  army  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
Russians  was  on  the  borders  of  Lithuania,  and  in  full  march  to  invade  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia.  The  Swedes  were  ready  to  enter  Pomerania,  in  hopes 
of  recovering  their  former  possessions  in  that  country.  The  empress-queen, 
having  made  vast  preparations  during  the  winter,  had  augmented  her  army  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  ;(1)  yet  did  she  resolve  to  act  only  on 
the  defensive,  until  her  allies  could  take  the  field.  Then  she  flattered  herself 
the  king  of  Prussia  would  be  obliged  to  divide  his  forces  into  so  many  bodies 
that  he  would  be  unable,  any  where,  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance. 

Conformable  to  this  defensive  system,  the  Austrian  army  was  broken  into 
four  divisions  ;  the  first  of  which,  commanded  by  the  duke  d’Aremberg,  was 
posted  at  Egra ;  the  second,  under  mareschal  Brown,  at  Budyn ;  the  third, 
under  count  Konigseg,  at  Reichenberg;  and  the  fourth,  under  mareschal  Daun, 
in  Moravia.  By  these  dispositions,  mareschal  Brown,  who  commanded  in 
chief,  thought  he  could  effectually  cover  Bohemia,  which  was  understood  to 
be  the  first  object  of  the  enemy,  and  stop  their  progress,  should  they  attempt 
to  advance. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  however,  having  resolved  to  penetrate  into  that  king¬ 
dom,  was  not  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  this  formidable  force,  or  the  strong 
positions  it  had  taken.  He  therefore  ordered  his  army,  in  like  manner  with 
the  Austrians,  to  assemble  in  four  divisions :  one  under  prince  Maurice  of 
Anhalt  Dessau,  at  Chemnitz ;  another,  under  himself  and  mareschal  Keith, 
at  Lockwitz  ;  the  third,  under  the  prince  of  Bevern,  at  Zittaw ;  and  the  fourth, 
under  mareschal  Schwerin,  in  Silesia.  As  each  of  these  divisions  was  strong, 
he  thought  he  might  safely  order  them  to  enter  Bohemia  separately  ;  but  with 
instructions  to  unite  as  soon  after  as  possible,  for  mutual  support,  and  to  form 
an  entire  junction  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prague. 

The  Prussian  plan  of  operations  being  thus  concerted,  prince  Maurice 
quitted  his  station  at  Chemnitz  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  marched  by 
Zwickaw  and  Plawen,  towards  Egra,  as  if  he  intended  to  attack  the  place, 
or  at  least  to  penetrate  that  way  into  Bohemia.  And  in  order  to  confirm 
d’Aremberg  in  this  opinion,  he  commanded  his  light  troops  to  make  a  feint 
upon  the  duke’s  quarters  at  Wildstein.  The  Austrian  general,  taking  the 
alarm,  threw  himself  into  Egra ;  while  prince  Maurice  returned  to  Averback, 
and  marched  with  great  celerity,  by  Brix  and  Billan,  to  Linay,  where  he  joined 
the  king  of  Prussia. 

Not  thinking  it  practicable  to  force  the  camp  at  Budyn,  which  was  very 
strong,  his  Prussian  majesty  passed  the  river  Egra  higher  up,  near  Kosch- 
titz.  Here  his  light  troops  and  van-guard  met  those  of  the  duke  d’Aremberg, 
who  was  on  his  march  to  join  mareschal  Brown.  On  seeing  the  Prussians, 
however,  they  fell  back  upon  Welwarn;  and  mareschal  Brown,  finding  the 
enemy  had  passed  the  Egra,  and  were  encamped  on  his  left  flank,  judged  it 
necessary  to  quit  his  position  at  Budyn,  and  retire  to  Prague.  (2)  Thither  he 
was  followed  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  encamped  on  the  Weissenberg,  to 
the  left  of  the  Moldaw,  which  the  main  body  of  the  Austrians,  now  com¬ 
manded  by  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  had  quitted,  and  removed  to  the  other 
side  of  that  river. 

While  these  things  were  passing  on  the  side  of  Saxony,  where  his  Prussian 
majesty  had  spent  the  winter,  and  whence  he  still  drew  supplies,  the  prince 
of  Bevern  having  put  his  division  in  motion,  marched  from  Zittaw  to  Reichen¬ 
berg.  He  there  found  count  Konigseg,  witli  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
encamped  in  a  valley  formed  by  two  very  high  mountains.  Through  the 
middle  of  that  valley  runs  the  river  Neiss,  into  which  fall  many  torrents  from 


(1)  Lloyd’s  Campaigns^  vol.  i. 
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the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  sides  of  those  mountains  are  covered  with 
thick  woods,  which  are  almost  impassable.  The  Austrian  general,  therefore, 
occupied  only  the  valley  between,  extending  his  wings  no  farther  than  the 
foot  of  the  mountains. 

The  prince  of  Bevern,  who,  by  pursuing  this  route,  had  put  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  fighting,  in  order  to  join  raareschal  Schwerin,  had  now  no 
choice  left  but  the  mode  of  giving  battle.  Taking  advantage  of  the  disposition 
of  the  enemy  (after  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  their  cavalry  in  the  centre, 
which  w'ere  strongly  supported  by  their  infantry  and  artillery  on  the  two 
wings),  he  sent  several  battalions  as  high  as  possible  into  the  mountain  on  his 
right,  in  order  to  come  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Austrians  posted  in  the 
wood  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  His  commands  were  punctually  executed, 
and  attended  with  full  effect.  The  Austrians  abandoned  the  wood  :  the  prince 
renewed  his  attack  upon  their  cavalry,  which,  unable  to  sustain  the  fire  of 
the  Prussian  infantry,  were  forced  to  give  way.  On  this  advantage,  he  or¬ 
dered  his  whole  right  wing  to  occupy  the  ground  the  Austrian  cavalry  had 
quitted,  and  obliged  count  Konigseg  to  retire  towards  Liebenaw,  with  the  loss 
of  a  thousand  men. 

The  prince  of  Bevern  marched  to  that  place,  but  found  the  Austrians  so 
advantageously  posted,  that  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  attack  them ;  more 
especially  as  he  knew  the  advance  of  the  army  under  mareschal  Schwerin 
would  suddenly  force  them  to  retire.  It  so  happened.  Having  received  in¬ 
telligence  of  Schwerin’s  approach,  Konigseg  quitted  his  camp  next  day,  and 
marched  with  precipitation  to  Prague. 

Meanwhile,  Schwerin,  informed  of  the  action  at  Reichenberg,  and  the  retreat 
of  the  Austrians,  wisely  changed  his  route.  He  marched  on  the  Iser,  hoping 
still  to  be  able  to  cut  off  Konigseg  before  he  could  reach  Prague ;  and 
although  he  failed  in  that  attempt,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  seize  an  immense 
magazine,  which  the  enemy  had  formed  at  Jungbuntzlaw.(l)  Being  after¬ 
ward  joined  by  the  prince  of  Bevern’s  division,  he  proceeded  to  Brandeiss, 
where  he  continued  till  the  fourth  of  May.  He  then  passed  the  Elbe,  and  en¬ 
camped  on  the  other  side  ;  in  order  to  concert  measures  with  the  king,  before 
he  advanced  farther. 

His  Prussian  majesty,  who  had  thrown  a  bridge  over  the  Moldawq  near 
Podbaba,  passed  that  river  with  part  of  his  army  in  the  night,  leaving  the 
remainder  under  mareschal  Keith  on  the  Weissenberg.  Next  morning,  at 
break  of  day,  he  formed  a  junction  with  Schwerin ;  and  having  reconnoitred 
the  enemy,  from  one  of  the  highest  hills  on  the  other  side  of  Brosiz,  he 
resolved  to  give  them  battle. 

The  Austrians,  amounting  to  about  eighty  thousand  men,  were  encamped 
with  their  left  wing  towards  Prague,  on  the  Ziskaberg,  and  their  right  extend¬ 
ing  beyond  the  village  of  Conraditz,  on  a  hill  near  Sterbohli.  The  mountains 
before  the  Austrian  camp  were  so  steep  and  craggy,  that  no  cavalry  or  artil¬ 
lery  could  possibly  ascend  them,  and  the  deep  valley  at  their  foot  was  wholly 
occupied  by  hussars  and  Hungarian  infantry.  Yet  was  the  king  of  Prussia, 
regardless  of  these  difficulties,  inclined  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front.  But 
through  the  persuasion  of  mareschal  Schwerin,  he  changed  his  opinion,  and 
permitted  that  able  general  to  make  the  attack  on  their  right,  where  the  ground 
falls  gradually,  and  where  the  infantry  could  pass  over  certain  meadows,  and 
the  cavalry  and  heavy  artillery  over  dams. (2) 

The  action  began  about  eleven  o’clock ;  when  the  Prussian  cavalry  having 
passed  the  dams,  the  Austrian  generals  perceived  that  the  king’s  intention 
was  to  attack  their  right  flank,  and  ordered  all  their  cavalry  thither  from  the 
left.  It  came  with  great  celerity,  and  formed  itself  with  that  on  the  right  in 
one  hundred  and  four  squadrons,  in  three  lines,  with  intervals  equal  to  the 
front  of  a  squadron.  This  movement  was  made  with  so  much  promptitude, 
that  the  prince  of  Schonaich,  the  Prussian  lieutenant-general  of  horse,  who 


(1)  Lloyd,  ubi  sup. 

(.2)  Letter  from  count  Schwerin,  general-adjutant  to  the  mareschal  of  that  name,  who  was  present  at 
the  consultations. 
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had  only  sixty-five  squadrons,  afraid  of  being  outflanked,  judged  it  necessary 
to  attack  the  enemy  instantly,  without  waiting  for  the  cavalry  of  the  right 
wing,  which  the  king  had  ordered  to  reinforce  him.  The  attack  was  accord¬ 
ingly  made  with  vigour  j  but  the  Prussian  cavalry  being  outflanked  by  eight 
squadrons,  was  twice  repulsed,  in  spite  of  its  most  strenuous  efforts.  In  the 
third  attack,  however,  the  Austrian  cavalry  was  entirely  broken,  by  the  bravery 
of  twenty  squadrons  of  hussars,  led  by  general  Zeithen,  and  pushed  with  such 
violence  upon  the  grenadiers,  as  to  throw  them  into  confusion 

During  this  shock  of  the  cavalry,  the  Prussian  grenadiers  of  the  left  wing 
having  passed  the  meadows,  were  obliged  to  advance  through  a  veiy^  narrow 
road,  in  order  tojoin  the  rest  of  the  line,  which  was  already  formed.  As  soon 
as  the  grenadiers  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  defile,  they  were  saluted 
by  a  battery  of  twelve-pounders,  charged  with  cartridges,  and  forced  to  retire 
in  the  greatest  disorder.  They  were  followed  by  two  whole  regiments;  and 
the  second  battalion  of  Schwerin’s  began  to  give  way,  when  the  mareschal 
himself,  who  had  been  continually  on  the  other  side  of  the  defile,  took  the 
colours  of  his  regiment  in  his  own  hand ;  and  having  collected  the  broken 
troops,  advanced  with  a  strong  pace  towards  the  enemy,  exhorting  the  sol¬ 
diers  to  follow  him.  He  received  a  bullet  in  his  breast,  and  instantly  fell  from 
his  horse,  without  the  least  signs  of  life.(l)  But  his  death  did  not  pass  un¬ 
revenged. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  observing  that  the  Austrian  right  wing,  in  the  ardour 
of  pursuit,  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  leave  an  opening  between  it  and  the 
left,  laid  hold  of  this  favourable  opportunity  to  occupy  that  vacant  space. 
And  while  he  thus  separated  the  enemy’s  two  wings  from  each  other,  he  at 
the  same  time,  by  an  additional  stroke  of  generalship,  ordered  a  body  of 
troops  to  possess  the  ground  where  his  own  left  had  stood :  so  that  when  the 
Austrian  right  wing  was  forced  back  by  the  bravery  of  mareschal  Schwerin, 
and  the  gallant  officers  who  succeeded  him  in  the  command,  that  victorious 
body  found  itself  surrounded,  and  fled  in  confusion  towards  Maleschiz :  while 
the  left  wing,  furiously  attacked  by  the  Prussian  infantry,  under  prince 
Henry,  with  fixed  bayonets,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Prague.  The 
centre  also  was  broken,  after  an  obstinate  dispute,  and  chased  into  the  same 
city.  (2) 

Such  was  the  famous  battle  of  Prague,  in  which  the  valour  and  military 
skill  of  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  were  fully  tried,  and  which  proved  fatal 
to  two  of  the  greatest  generals  in  Europe.  For  mareschal  Brown  received 
a  wound,  which  his  chagrin  rendered  mortal ;  though  his  pride  is  supposed  to 
have  been  more  hurt  by  being  obliged  to  command  under  the  prince  of  Lor¬ 
raine,  than  from  the  event  of  the  day.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  very  con¬ 
siderable.  The  Prussians,  by  their  own  account,  had  three  thousand  men 
killed,  and  more  than  double  that  number  wounded,  besides  three  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  officers,  many  of  whom  were  of  high  rank.  The  loss  of  the 
Austrians,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  taken,  cannot  be  computed  at  less  than 
twelve  thousand,  although  they  acknowledged  little  more  than  half  that 
number. 

But  these  were  all  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  king  of  Prussia’s 
victory.  The  main  body  of  the  Austrian  army,  to  the  number  of  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  men,  found  shelter  in  Prague,  under  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine ;  and  about 
sixteen  thousand,  chiefly  cavalry,  assembled  at  Beneschau  the  day  after  the 
battle,  and  immediately  joined  mareschal  Daun,  who  had  arrived  the  evening 
before,  from  Moravia,  and  encamped  at  Bohmisch  Brodt,  on  hearing  of  the 
disaster  of  the  Austrians.  The  intrepid  Frederick,  however,  elated  with  his 
good  fortune,  and  thinking  that  every  thing  must  submit  to  his  victorious 
arms,  invested  Prague,  with  an  army  little  superior  to  that  confined  within 
the  walls  1 

It  was  certainly  very  extraordinary,  that  so  great  a  general  as  the  king  of 
Prussia  should  think  it  possible  to  reduce  an  arnjy  of  fifty  thousand  men,  in 


(1)  from  count  Schwerin. 
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so  extensive  a  town  as  Prague,  with  one  of  equal  force.  Hence  the  memo¬ 
rable  saying  of  the  celebrated  mareschal  de  Belleisle,  who  had  defended  the 
same  place,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1742,  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  against  the 
whole  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  retired  with  honour  and  glory, 
when  he  found  his  provisions  fail :  “  I  know  Prague ;  and  if  I  were  there  with 
one-half  of  the  troops  under  the  prince  of  Lorraine,  I  would  destroy  the  Prus¬ 
sian  army.”(l) 

But  the  supineness  of  the  Austrians  in  some  measure  justified  the  king  of 
Prussia’s  temerity.  They  suffered  themselves  to  be  shut  up  in  Prague  for  six 
weeks,  without  making  one  vigorous  effort  for  their  enlargement;  although 
the  Prussian  army,  besides  forming  a  chain  of  posts  extending  many  miles, 
was  separated  by  the  river  Moldaw  into  two  parts,  any  one  of  which  might 
have  been  cut  off.  Fifty  thousand  men,  provided  with  arms  and  artilleiy, 
submitted  to  this  inglorious  restraint,  and  continued  inactive  until  they  began 
to  feel  the  pressure  of  famine ;  and  the  prince  of  Lorraine  seemed,  at  one 
time,  disposed  to  capitulate.  When  mareschal  Brown,  then  sick  in  bed,  was 
consulted  on  that  subject,  he  made  the  following  spirited  reply :  “  Tell  prince 
Charles,  my  advice  is,  that  he  instantly  march  out,  and  attack  mareschal 
Keith  !”(2) 

The  prince  of  Lorraine,  however,  did  not  choose  to  carry  matters  to  that 
extremity,  so  long  as  any  hope  of  relief  remained ;  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
by  a  new  and  more  extraordinary  instance  of  self-confidence  than  any  he  had 
yet  exhibited,  saved  the  Austrian  army  from  the  necessity  of  such  a  despe¬ 
rate  effort,  or  the  indelible  disgrace  of  a  surrender.  While  occupied  in  the 
siege  of  Prague,  contemning  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  he  had  sent  out 
several  detachments,  in  order  to  raise  contributions,  and  to  seize  or  destroy 
the  magazines  which  the  Austrians  had  formed  in  different  parts  of  Bohemia. 
Elated  with  the  success  of  these  detachments,  and  fearing  that  mareschal 
Daun,  whose  army  now  amounted  to  forty  thousand  men,  might  not  only  dis¬ 
turb  his  operations,  but  give  prince  Charles,  by  some  manoeuvre,  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  get  out  of  the  place,  he  despatched  the  prince  of  Bevern,  with  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  in  order  to  drive  him  farther  back. 

As  the  Prussians  advanced,  mareschal  Daun  prudently  retired  successively 
to  Kolin,  Kuttenberg,  and  Haber.  But  no  sooner  had  he  received  all  the 
reinforcements  he  expected,  than  he  attempted  to  bring  the  prince  of  Bevern 
to  action ;  and  even,  by  rapid  marches,  to  cut  off  his  communication  with  the 
army  before  Prague.  Informed  of  the  enemy’s  motions,  the  king  of  Prussia 
quitted  his  camp,  with  ten  battalions  and  twenty  squadrons,  and  marched 
towards  Kolin.  There  having  formed  a  junction  with  the  army  under  the 
prince  of  Bevern,  he  resolved  to  attack  mareschal  Daun,  without  farther 
delay. 

On  his  approach,  with  this  intention,  the  Prussian  monarch  found  the  Aus¬ 
trian  army,  consisting  of  sixty  thousand  men,  drawn  up  in  two  lines ;  the 
infantry,  contrary  to  the  common  disposition,  on  the  wings,  and  the  cavalry  in 
the  centre.  The  right  wing  was  posted  on  a  hill,  extending  towards  Kutten¬ 
berg  and  Kolin,  the  left  on  another  and  higher  hill  lying  towards  Zas- 
muck.  At  the  bottom  of  these  two  hills,  and  in  the  space  between,  which 
was  covered  by  a  chain  of  fish-ponds  and  morasses,  mareschal  Daun  had  ex¬ 
tended  two  lines  of  horse,  and  kept  a  third  in  reserve ;  for  as  he  knew  that 
the  Prussians  were  stronger  in  cavalry  than  infantry,  the  king  having  with 
him  ninety  squadrons,  and  only  twenty-eight  battalions,  he  supposed  they 
would  make  their  greatest  effort  against  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  army,  in 
order  to  cut  it  in  two.  But  no  sooner  did  he  perceive  the  king’s  intention  of 
attacking  him  on  the  right  flank,  than  he  ordered  his  body  of  reserve  to  march 
to  the  right  wing,  in  order  to  cover  the  flank.  And  he  afterward  directed 
his  second  line  to  march  also  thither,  close  up  to  the  reserve. 

His  Prussian  majesty  ordered  his  army  to  halt,  between  nine  and  ten  in  the 
morning,  in  a  plain  near  Slatislunz  and  Novimiesto,  while  he  reconnoitred 
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the  enemy’s  position ;  and  having-  resolved  to  attack  them,  notwithstanding 
the  strength  of  that  position,  and  their  superiority  in  numbers,  his  army  was 
again  put  in  motion,  and  the  battle  soon  after  began.(l)  At  half  an  hour  past 
one,  the  head  of  the  Prussian  columns,  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  appeared 
opposite  the  Austrian  army,  which  was  prepared  to  receive  them.  And  about 
two  o’clock  the  grand  attack,  conducted  by  prince  Ferdinand,  of  Brunswick, 
and  supported  by  a  powerful  artillery,  was  pushed  with  resistless  fury  upon 
the  Austrian  right  wing,  which  was  at  first  thrown  into  disorder,  but  instantly 
recovered  itself,  and  afterward  behaved  with  equal  firmness  and  gallantry. 
This  conflict  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Then  the  fire  of  the  Prussian 
infantry  began  to  slacken,  and  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  in  order  to  draw 
breath.  They  soon,  however,  renewed  the  combat ;  but  were  again  com¬ 
pelled  to  yield  to  superior  strength.  Seven  times  did  they  return  to  the 
charge,  from  two  till  half  past  six  o’clock.  About  that  time,  the  last  and  most 
violent  effort  was  made  by  the  king  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry.  It 
was  continued  till  after  seven,  when  the  Prussians,  sinking  under  numbers  and 
the  disadvantage  of  ground,  in  which  their  cavalry  could  not  properly  act, 
were  forced  finally  to  relinquish  the  contest.  But  they  remained  on  the  field 
till  nine,  and  retired  without  being  pursued.  The  slaughter  on  both  sides  was 
great,  and  nearly  equal.  About  twenty  thousand  men  were  left  dead  on  the 
spot,  or  dying  of  mortal  wounds. 

In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  this  memorable  battle,  one  of  the  most  obsti¬ 
nate  and  bloody  of  which  there  is  any  example  in  modern  times,  the  king  of 
Prussia  was  obliged  immediately  to  raise  the  siege  of  Prague,  and  afterward 
to  evacuate  Bohemia. 

General  Lloyd’s  reflections  on  the  siege  of  Prague,  and  the  battle  of  Kolin, 
are  too  interesting  to  be  here  omitted.  The  siege  of  Prague,  with  about 
fifty  thousand  men  in  it,  he  observes,  was  an  imprudent  and  dangerous  mea¬ 
sure,  more  especially  as  the  king  of  Prussia  was  then  in  circumstances  that 
required  some  decisive  stroke,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible  ;  that  Prague 
covered  no  essential  pass  into  that  country,  and  contained  no  considerable 
magazine,  neither  was  it  necessary  for  the  king  to  form  one  there,  because 
the  country  itself  furnished  abundantly  all  kind  of  subsistence;  that  if,  in¬ 
stead  of  besieging  this  town,  his  Prussian  majesty  had  sent  twenty  thousand 
men,  the  morning  after  his  victory,  in  pursuit  of  the  Austrian  right  wing, 
which  had  fled  to  Beneschau,  and  marched  with  the  main  body  of  his  army 
to  Bohmisch  Brodt,  against  mareschal  Daun,  it  is  more  than  probable  he 
might  have  destroyed  both  ;  that  they  certainly  could  not  have  retired  with¬ 
out  losing  their  artillery  and  baggage,  and  must  have  fallen  back  with  the 
utmost  expedition  on  the  Danube;  that  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  must  like¬ 
wise  have  marched  to  the  Danube,  in  order  to  join  the  remainder  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  army,  as  he  could  not,  in  his  then  situation,  have  undertaken  any  thing 
of  himself ;  that  this  would  have  given  the  king  of  Prussia  all  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  to  reduce  Olmutz,  and  even  Prague  itself,  which  must  have  been  left  to 
a  common  garrison;  but  that,  allured  by  the  uncertain  and  vain,  though  flat¬ 
tering,  hope  of  making  fifty  thousand  men  prisoners,  he  lost  sight  of  Daun 
and  the  Austrian  right  wing,  and  with  it  an  opportunity  of  giving  some  deci¬ 
sive  blow;  that,  when  informed  of  the  enemy’s  approach,  he  had  still  time  to 
repair  the  fault  he  had  committed, — “he  might  and  ought  to  have  raised  the 
siege  of  Prague,  and  have  marched  with  his  whole  forces  against  mareschal 
Daun ;”  and  if  he  had  succeeded,  it  is  highly  probabls  that  he  might  also 
have  routed  prince  Charles,  before  he  could  have  reached  the  Danube.(2) 

In  regard  to  the  battle  of  Kolin  itself,  this  ingenious  author  very  judiciously 
remai'ks,  that  as  his  Prussian  majesty  was  Ln  proportion  much  stronger  in 

(1)  For  the  particulars  of  the  battle  of  Kolin,  and  most  of  the  other  sreat  actions  between  the  Austrians 
and  Prussians,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  late  major-general  Lloyd,  whose  e.vcellent,  but  unfinished, 
Cam;jat^7i5,  must  make  his  death  sincerely  lamented  by  all  miliiaiy  men.  Where  this  prime  authority 
fells,  recourse  has  been  had  to -the  accounts  of  the  difierent  actions  published  by  the  courts  of  Beijiji  and 
Vienna,  as  well  as  to  those  transmitted  to  the  court  of  Versaifies  by  French  officers  in  the  Austrian  ser¬ 
vice,  which  seem  in  general  more  accurate  and  impartial,  and  form  a  kind  of  standard  for  jud^ng  of  the 
i  wo  former.  (2)  Lloyd,  vol.i. 
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cavalry  than  infantry,  he  ought  to  have  chosen  the  most  convenient  ground 
cn  the  enemy’s  front  for  that  species  of  troops ;  and  that,  as  he  had  given 
them  an  opportunity,  by  making  his  dispositions  in  open  day,  to  reinforce  their 
right  and  its  flank,  whither  they  had  brought  two-thirds  of  their  army,  he 
ought  to  have  refused  both  his  wings,  and  have  made  an  effort  with  his  ca¬ 
valry,  sustained  by  his  infantry  and  artillery,  on  the  enemy’s  centre,  where 
they  had  only  cavalry,  and  therefore  most  probably  would  have  been  forced 
to  give  way:  whereas,  by  persisting  to  attack  their  right,  he  could  bring  only 
his  infantry  into  action,  the  ground  being  very  improper  for  cavalry,  as  well 
on  account  of  the  ravines  and  woods,  as  of  the  villages  before  the  enemy’s 
front ;  that,  having  resolved  to  attack  the  Austrian  right  wing,  the  king  of 
Prussia  should  have  brought  thither  all  his  infantry,  leaving  only  a  line  of 
horse  on  his  right,  which  would  have  been  sufficient,  as  the  enemy’s  left 
could  never  quit  its  advantageous  position,  and  descend  into  the  plain ;  that 
this  would  have  enabled  him  to  sustain  properly  his  van-guard,  which  was  left 
exposed,  to  have  taken  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  to  have  gained  the  battle. (1) 
In  a  word,  it  appears  from  these  reflections,  that  the  king  of  Prussia  erred,  in 
forming  an  attack  where  he  could  not  conveniently  combine  the  different 
species  of  arms;  whereas  the  enemy  had  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  with  a 
great  artillery,  to  sustain  the  points  attacked ;  in  letting  his  van-guard  advance 
so  far,  that  it  could  not  be  supported  by  the  line,  and  in  attacking  with  too 
little  infantry,  considering  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Hence  the  loss  of  the 
battle. 

Nor  were  the  arms  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  or  those  of  his  allies  more  for¬ 
tunate  in  other  quarters.  No  sooner  did  the  Russians,  who  had  hovered  long 
on  the  frontiers,  enter  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  than  general  Lewhald  was 
ordered  to  oppose  their  progress.  He  accordingly  assembled  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  in  the  month  of  June,  and  took  post  at  Insterburgh,  in 
order  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile,  general  Fermor,  with 
one  division  of  the  Russian  army,  assisted  by  a  fleet  from  Revel,  carrying 
nine  thousand  land-forces,  invested  Memel ;  and,  after  a  short  siege,  made 
himself  master  of  that  important  place,  which  was  of  infinite  consequence  to 
the  Russians,  as  they  could  make  it  a  military  station,  and  a  magazine  of 
provisions  and  stores,  that  might  be  constantly  supplied  by  means  of 
their  navy. 

This  enterprise  being  successfully  executed,  the  whole  Russian  army,  con¬ 
sisting  of  sixty-two  thousand  foot,  and  nineteen  thousand  horse,  with  near 
■twenty  thousand  Tartars,  Calmucks,  and  Cossacks,  united  under  mareschal 
Apraxin  on  the  river  Russ,  and  advanced  towards  the  Pregel.  General 
Lewhaid,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  quitted  his  camp  at  Insterburgh, 
and  retired  to  Wehlaw,  where  he  continued  until  he  received  positive  orders 
to  hazard  a  battle.  Having  reconnoitred  the  position  of  the  Russians,  who 
had  passed  the  Pregel,  and  were  encamped  at  Gross  Jagersdorff,  near  Nor- 
kitten,  he  accordingly  attacked  them  unexpectedly  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  with  great  fury.  Though  thus  in  a  manner  surprised,  they  received  the 
shock  witli  a  firmness  that  astonished  him  ;  and  after  a  warm  and  general 
action  of  three  hours,  during  which  victory  remained  doubtful,  and  evdry 
possible  exertion  had  been  made,  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of 
two  thousand  men.  (2) 

Unacquainted  with  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  Russian  infantry,  since 
found  to  be  the  best  in  Europe,  Lewhald  deprived  himself  of  the  power  of 
making  a  vigorous  or  successful  effbrt  in  any  one  point,  by  extending  his 
little  army  in  a  line  opposed  to  that  of  the  enemy,  which  he  in  vain  en- 
depoured  to  break,  as  they  had  every  where,  through  this  mistaken  dispo¬ 
sition,  a  much  greater  number  of  men  in  action,  than  he  could  possibly  pre¬ 
sent.  (3)  In  vain  did  he  attempt  to  cut  their  army  in  two,  and  take  them  in 
flank,  by  penetrating  through  certain  openings.  They  received  the  Prus- 

(1)  Lloyd,  vol.  i. 

(2)  Prussian  account  of  the  battle.  The  Russian  account  is  imperfect  and  contradictory 

(3)  Lioyd,  vol.  i.  p.  U5. 
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sians  on  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  forced  them  to  give  way.  He  drew 
off  his  army,  however,  in  good  order,  and  re-occupied  his  former  camp  at 
Wehlaw. 

While  the  Russians,  now  victorious,  were  ravaging  the  king  of  Prussia’s 
dominions  on  one  side  of  Germany,  the  French  were  stripping  him  of  his 
possessions  on  the  other,  and  laying  the  electorate  of  Hanover  under  con¬ 
tribution.  After  the  duke  of  Cumberland  passed  the  Weser,  he  continued 
to  retreat  before  mareschal  d’Etrees,  until  he  reached  the  village  of  Hasten  - 
beck.  Having  chosen  an  advantageous  post,  he  there  attempted  to  make  a 
stand,  on  the  25th  of  July,  but  being  worsted,  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  he 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  station.  Instead,  however,  of  marching  immediately 
after  the  action,  as  prudence  seemed  to  dictate,  towards  W'olfenbuttle,  Hal 
berstadt,  and  Magdeburg,  where  he  might  have  formed  a  junction  with  the 
Prussian  forces,  his  royal  highness  reaired  to  Hoya,  under  pretence  of  cover¬ 
ing  Bremen  and  Verden;  though,  in  reality,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  commu¬ 
nication  with  Stade,  whither  had  been  removed  the  archives  and  most  valua¬ 
ble  effects  of  Hanover. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  electorate,  abandoned  to  the  enemy,  was  laid  under 
contribution.  And  the  duke  de  Richelieu,  the  celebrated  conqueror  of  Mi¬ 
norca,  having  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  of  the  French  army,  soon  saw 
himself  master  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  and  obliged  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
to  take  refuge  under  the  cannon  of  Stade.  There,  encamped  between  the 
Aller  and  the  Elbe,  it  was  supposed  his  royal  highness  would  be  able  to 
maintain  his  ground  till  the  close  of  the  campaign,  as  the  season  was  already 
far  in  the  decline.  But  the  enemy  having  taken  effectual  measures  for  cut¬ 
ting  off  his  communication  with  the  Elbe,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  sign¬ 
ing  the  singular  convention  of  Closter-seven  ;  by  which  an  army  of  thirty- 
eight  thousand  Hanoverians,  Hessians,  and  other  troops  in  the  pay  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  was  dissolved  and  distributed  into  different  quarters  of 
cantonment,  without  being  disarmed, (l)  or  considered  as  prisoners  of  war. 
The  French  were  left,  “  till  the  definitive,  reconciliation  of  the  two  sove- 
reigns,”(2)  in  full  possession  of  the  countries  they  had  conquered,  though 
under  the  express  condition  of  abstaining  from  future  violences,  hostilities 
being  immediately  to  cease  on  both  sides. 

Having  thus  subdued  the  German  dominions  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  the 
French  were  now  at  liberty  to  turn  their  whole  forces  against  those  of  the 
king  of  Prussia.  Mareschal  Richelieu  accordingly  made  his  way  into  Hal- 
berstadt  and  the  Old  Marche  of  Brairdenburg ;  first  exacting  contributions, 
and  then  plundering  the  towns.  The  army  of  the  empire,  under  the  prince 


(1)  The  court  of  Prance  afterward  insisted  on  the  disarming  of  the  troops^  though  the  convention  had 

observed  a  profound  silence  on  that  head.  Tt  only  stipulated,  That  on  the  cessation  of  hoslilllies,  the 
auxiliary  troops  should  be  sent  home,  and  that  such  part  of  the  Hanoverian  army  as  the  duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land  could  not  place  in  the  city  of  Stade,  should  go  and  take  quarters  in  the  couniiy  beyond  the  Elbe,  and 
3iot  be  recruited.  {See  the  .Articles  of  the  itself  ondlhe  Vindication  of  the  King  of  England's 

Conduct  as  ike  Elector  of  Hanover.,  published  by  authority.)  Notwithstanding  the  notoriety  of  this  fact, 
two  contemporary  authors  have  affirmed,  That  in  consequence  of  the  convention  of  Closter-seven, 
‘‘  thirty-eight  thousand  Hanoverians  laid  down  “  their  arms !”  Contin.  Hist.  Eng.  vol.  ii.  Annual 
Ree.  1758. 

(2)  This  indefinite  mode  of  expression  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  intricate  disputes  that  ever  employed 
the  pens  of  political  writers;  and  as  self-interest  dictated  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
mucli  ingenuity  and  force  of  reasoning  were  displayed.  The  French  with  great  plausibility  maintained, 
that  no  other  meaning  could  reasonably  be  affixed  to  the  words  of  the  convention  (vvliich  however  they 
auenipted  to  mend  by  certain  Jesuitical  explications)  than  that  which  was  naiurai  and  obvious :  That 
the  suspension  of  arms  was  to  continue,  and  they  consequently  in  possession  of  their  conquests,  till  a 
general  pacification.  {Parallel  of  the  Conduct  of  the  King  of  France  with  that  of  the  King  of  England.) 
The  English  ministry,  on  the  other  hand,  affirmed,  That  the  suspension  of  arms  was  a  mere  military 
regulation,  which  was  to  continue  in  force  only  till  the  issue  of  a  negotiation,  then  depending,  begun  by 
his  Britannic  majesty,  in  quality  of  elector  of  Hanover,  and  the  suddenly  expected  declaration  of  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles  relative  to  such  negotiation;  that  this  was  the  reason  why  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  fix  the  lime  the  suspension  of  arms  was  to  last.  It  was  drawn  up,  they  said,  by  the 
generals  of  the  two  armies,  who  mutually  agreed  that  it  should  be  of  force  without  the  ratification  of  the 
two  courts;  a  thing  impossible,  if  it  is  supposed  the  king  of  England’s  German  dominions  were  to  he 
delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  foreigners  till  a  general  peace,  of  which  there  was  not  the  least  prospect. 
But  it  is  evident,”  added  they,  “  that  France  herself  did  not  understand  the  hands  of  the  Hanoverians  to 
•be  tied  up  till  a  general  peace,  by  the  suspension  of  arms  concluded  at  Closier-seven,  from  her  insisting  on 
having  that  stipulated,  as  an  express  condition,  in  her  artful  scheme  of  explication,  proposed  by  the  count 
4e  Lynar,  the  Danish  minister,”  Vindication  of  the  King  of  England's  Conduct  as  Elector  of  Hanover, 
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of  Hildburghausen,  reinforced  by  that  under  the  prince  de  Soubise,  was  on 
full  march  to  enter  Saxony.  Twenty  thousand  Swedes,  commanded  by  gene¬ 
ral  Ungern  Stornberg,  had  already  entered  Prussian  Pomerania,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  guaranteeing  the  treaty  of  Westphalia ;  and  having  taken  the  towns 
of  Demmin  and  Anclam,  and  reduced  the  islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollin, 
they  laid  the  whole  country  under  contribution,  without  meeting  with  the 
smallest  resistance,  as  the  garrison  of  Stettin,  consisting  of  ten  thousand 
men,  could  not  leave  that  important  fortress,  in  order  to  oppose  their  progress. 
The  kingdom  of  Prussia  was  still  a  prey  to  the  barbarities  of  the  Russians. 
One  Austrian  army  had  entered  Silesia,  and  laid  siege  to  Schweidnitz ;  while 
another,  penetrating  through  Lusatia,  passed  the  Prussian  armies,  and  sud¬ 
denly  presenting  itself  before  Berlin,  laid  that  capital  under  contribution. 
The  ruin  of  his  Prussian  majesty  seemed  inevitable. 

This  illustrious  prince,  driven  out  of  Bohemia,  was  on  all  sides  surrounded 
by  powerful  armies ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  convention  of  Closter-seven, 
he  seemed  to  be  deserted  by  the  only  ally  on  whom  he  could  place  any  de¬ 
pendence.  In  what  manner  he  extricated  himself  out  of  these  difficulties, 
and  what  line  of  policy  was  pursued,  in  such  delicate  circumstances,  by  his 
Britannic  majesty,  we  shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  see. 
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State  of  Evrme,  and  the  History  of  the  general  War,  continued  from  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  Closter-seven,  to  the  Battle  of  Minden  or  Thornhausen,  in  1759. 

The  affairs  of  England,  where  tumult,  clamour,  and  discontent  had  long 
prevailed,  were  still  in  disorder,  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  humiliating 
convention  of  Closter-seven,  which  overwhelmed  the  court  with  shame  and 
confusion.  Pitt  and  Legge,  the  two  popular  ministers,  had  been  restored  to 
their  respective  offices,  in  compliance  with  the  general  wish  of  the  nation, 
expressed  in  many  warm  addresses  to  the  throne.  But  they  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  plan  any  regular  system  of  measures;  and  the  first  enterprise  they 
hazarded  miscarried  to  the  no  small  mortification  of  their  friends,  and  to  the 
severe  disappointment,  sorrow,  and  surprise  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

This  was  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  France,  in  order  to  raise  the  droop¬ 
ing  spirits  of  the  people  by  an  appearance  of  vigour,  and  the  credit  of  the 
British  arms,  so  sunk  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  by  some  great  blow ;  and  to 
induce,  if  possible,  the  French  monarch  to  withdraw  part  of  his  troops  from 
Germany,  for  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions,  instead  of  prosecuting 
foreign  conquests.  Its  ultimate  purpose  was  the  relief  of  the  electorate  of 
Hanover,  and  its  immediate  object  the  destruction  of  the  French  shipping  and 
naval  stores  at  Rochefort.  The  destination  of  the  armament,  however,  was 
kept  a  profound  secret.  But  the  highest  expectations  of  success  were  formed 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  preparations,  and  the  confidence  which  the  public 
had  in  the  abilities  of  Mr.  secretary  Pitt,  by  whom  the  enterprise  was  said 
to  have  been  planned. 

Happily  these  expectations  began  in  some  measure  to  abate,  in  consequence 
of  certain  unforeseen  delays,  before  the  sailing  of  the  fleet.  At  length,  on 
the  ill-omened  day  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  signed  the  convention  of 
Closter-seven,  the  formidable  armament  pul  to  sea.  It  consisted  of  eighteen 
ships  of  the  line,  under  sir  Edward  Hawke,  besides  frigates,  fireships,  bomb- 
ketches,  and  a  number  of  transports,  carrying  ten  regiments  of  land-forces, 
commanded  by  sir  John  Mordaunt.  The  hopes  of  the  people  were  again 
revived ;  their  petitions  to  heaven  were  fervent ;  and  imagination,  warmed 
by  vows  and  wishes,  looked  fondly  forward  to  some  important  conquest. 
What  then  was  the  astonishment  of  the  nation,  when  this  mighty  fleet,  which 
had  cost  the  government  almost  a  million  of  money,  after  beating  off  the  coast 
of  France  for  three  weeks,  and  filling  the  inhabitants  of  the  seaports  with 
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terror,  returned  to  England  without  having  taken  so  much  as  a  fishing  town ; 
— without  having  attempted  or  effected  any  thing !  except  destroying  some 
half-finished  fortifications  on  the  little  island  of  Aix,  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Charente,  which  leads  up  to  Rochefort. 

Language  cannot  paint  the  expressions  of  disappointment  that  appeared  m 
every  countenance.  Every  heart  seemed  to  feel  the  national  disgrace,  and 
every  eye  to  li<rhten  with  indignation  at  the  officers  emploj^ed  in  the  expe¬ 
dition.  The  officers  endeavoured  to  throw  the  blame  of  their  miscarriage  on 
the  ministry,  in  planning  an  impracticable  enterprise.  The  ministry,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  retorted  the  charge,  by  accusing  the  officers 
of  cowardice  or  incapacity.  A  court  of  inquiry,  appointed  by  his  majesty, 
censured  the  conduct  of  sir  John  Mordaunt,  the  commandei-m-chief ,  and  a 
court-martial,  composed  of  officers  of  reputation,  acquitted  him  of  the  charge 
of  disobeyinff  his  instructions.  The  public  opinion  remained  the  same. 

In  the  course  of  this  trial  and  inquest  it  appeared,  that  the  ministry  had 
reason  to  believe,  on  good  information,  that  an  attempt  upon  Rochefort 
would  be  very  practicable.  Nor  was  there  any  thing  offered  to  prove  the 
impracticability  of  such  attempt,  if  it  had  been  made  when  the  fleet  first 
arrived  before  that  place.  But  it  was  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
unprejudiced  mind,  and  to  the  severe  regret  of  all  lovers  of  their  king  and 
country,  of  every  man  who  had  any  pride  in  the  military  glory  of  England, 
that  the  time  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  action  was  spent  m  con¬ 
sultations  and  councils  of  war,  and  the  purposed  descent  finalty  relinquished 
without  any  sufficient  cause. (1)  In  a  word,  the  principal  officers,  admiral 
Hawke  excepted,  seemed  mutually  desirous  to  avoid  a  landing.  And  their 
frequent  consultations,  notwithstanding  the  ardour  of  the  troops,  who  were 
impatient  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  their  country,  seemed  to  have  more  m 
view  than  a  common  excuse  for  inaction ;  a  concerted  apology  for  not  making 
a  descent,  than  any  hostile  purpose  against  the  enemy.  r  ,  • 

While  the  people  of  Great  Britain  were  mourning  over  this  shameful  mis¬ 
carriage,  which,  joined  to  the  accumulating  misfortunes  of  the  king  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  the  mortifying  convention  of  Closter-seven,  exhibited  a  most  melan¬ 
choly  picture  of  their  affairs  in  Europe,  those  in  America  did  not  afford  a 
more  flattering  prospect.  Although  a  large  reinforcement  of  troops  had  been 
sent  thither,  and  a  vast  supply  of  warlike  stores,  the  third  campaign  served 

only  to  swell  the  triumphs  of  the  enemy.  ,  j  j  <■ 

The  attack  upon  Crown  Point,  so  long  meditated,  was  laid  aside  for  an 
expedition  against  Louisburg.  Lord  Loudon  who  m  person  was  to  com¬ 
mand  the  land-forces,  accordingly  left  New-York  on  the  ninth  of  July,  with 
a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  and  sailed  for  Halifax ;  where  he  was  joined  by 
admiral  Holbourn  with  a  considerable  fleet,  and  about  five  thousanu  land- 
forces.  But  when  the  fleet  and  army  were  almost  ready  to  proceed  lor 
Cape  Breton,  information  was  brought  to  Halifax,  that  the  Brest  fleet,  con- 
sistinff  of  seventeen  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  with  a  reinforcement 
of  troops,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  was  arrived 
at  Louisburo-.  This  intelligence  immediately  suspended  the  preparations, 
and  damped  the  ardour  of  the  British  officers.  Councils  of  war  were  held, 
one  after  another;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  as  the  place  which 
had  been  the  object  of  their  armament  was  so  strongly  reinforced,  the  French 
fleet  rather  superior  to  the  English,  and  the  season  of  the  year  so  far 
advanced,  it  was  advisable  to  defer  the  enterprise  till  a  more  favourable 

^'^Thus  t^minated  the  projected  expedition  against  Louisburg,  like  that 
ao-ainst  Rochefort,  in  a  manner  inglorious  to  the  British  arms,  and  disgrace¬ 
ful  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  officers.  But  those  were  not  the  worst  conse¬ 
quences  that  attended  it.  ,  ,  ,  ■  j  .  tUn 

Since  the  taking  of  Oswego,  the  French  had  remained  mastp  of  the 
great  lakes :  nor  could  the  British  forces  prevent  their  collecting  the  Indians 

(1)  See  the  printed  Evidence  in  the  publications  of  the  timep. 
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from  all  parts,  and  seducing  or  compelling  them  to  act  in  their  favour:  the 
country  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  only  body  of  Indians  who  preserved  even 
the  shadow  of  friendship  to  England,  was  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the 
barbarous  enemy.  The  British  forts  at  the  great  carrying-place  were  demo¬ 
lished,  and  Wood  Creek  was  industriously  shut  up.  In  consequence  of  these 
unfortunate  circumstances,  all  communication  with  our  Indian  allies  was  cut 
off;  and  what  was  still  worse,  the  whole  English  frontier  lay  perfectly  un¬ 
covered  to  the  irruptions  of  the  French  and  their  desolating  savages.  All 
our  fine  settlements  on  the  Mohawk  river,  as  well  as  on  the  ground  called 
the  German  Flats,  were  destroyed. 

Elated  with  so  many  advantages,  the  French  were  ambitious  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  campaign  by  some  important  blow.  And  no  sooner  did  the  marquis 
de  Montcalm  learn  that  lord  Loudon,  with  the  main  body  of  the  English 
forces,  had  left  New-York,  than  he  determined  to  lay  siege  to  fort  William 
Henry.  This  fort  had  been  built  on  the  southern  side  of  Lake  George,  in 
order  to  cover  the  frontier  of  the  British  settlements,  as  well  as  to  command 
the  lake.  The  fortifications  were  good,  and  the  place  was  defended  by  a 
garrison  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  commanded  by  colonel  Munro. 
Nor  were  those  its  only  security.  An  army  of  four  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  under  the  conduct  of  general  Webb,  was  posted  at  no  great  distance, 
and  a  much  greater  force  might  have  been  assembled.  The  French  forces, 
collected  from  Crown  Point,  Ticonderoga,  and  the  adjacent  forts,  together 
with  a  party  of  Indians  and  Canadians,  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  nine 
thousand  men.  With  these,  and  a  good  train  of  artillery,  Montcalm  ad¬ 
vanced  against  the  object  of  his  enterprise,  while  general  Webb  beheld  his 
approaches  with  an  indifference  bordering  on  infatuation,  or  intimately  allied 
to  baseness.  In  a  word,  the  enemy,  meeting  with  no  obstruction  from 
the  quarter  whence  they  dreaded  it  most,  obliged  the  English  fort  to  sur¬ 
render. 

The  garrison  was  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  But 
the  Indians  in  the  French  army,  disregarding  the  articles  of  capitulation, 
fell  upon  the  soldiers,  and  the  savages  in  the  English  service,  as  soon  as  they 
left  the  place,  pillaging  them,  dragging  them  out  of  their  ranks,  scalping, 
tomahawking,  and  exercising  upon  them  every  species  of  cruelty  known 
among  the  natives  of  North  America.(l)  And  what  is  yet  more  extraordi- 
nary,  and  what  it  is  to  be  hoped  posterity  will  not  credit,  two  thousand  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  in  danger  ever)"  moment  of  becoming 
the  victims  of  such  violence,  remained  tame  spectators  of  these  barbarities, 
or  sought  safety  only  in  flight ! 

The  marquis  de  Montcalm,  however,  no  less  generous  than  brave,  was 
able  at  length  to  quell  the  fury  of  the  savages,  and  treated  the  sufferers  with 
great  humanity.  Yet  his  summons  to  colonel  Munro,  when  he  began  the 
siege,  leaves  room  to  suppose,  that  he  meant,  in  case  of  resistance,  to  strike 
terror  into  the  British  troops  by  a  new  display  of  Indian  cruelty.  “  I  am  still 
able,”  says  he,  “  to  restrain  the  savages,  and  to  oblige  them  to  observe  a  capitu¬ 
lation,  as  none  of  them  have  been  killed;  but  this  control  will  not  be  in  my 
power  in  other  circumstances '\i) 

When  intelligence  of  those  new  losses  and  disgraces  arrived  in  England, 
the  people,  already  sufficiently  mortified,  sunk  into  a  general  despondency. 
And  certain  moral  and  political  writers,  who  foretold  the  ruin  of  the  nation, 
and  ascribed  its  misfortunes  to  a  total  corruption  of  manners  and  principles, 
and  utter  extinction  of  the  martial  spirit,  gained  universal  credit.(3)  But 
the  more  zealous  friends  of  the  new  administration,  in  conjunction  with  the 
younger  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  warmly  vindicated  the  national  cha¬ 
racter,  and  seemed  to  long  for  an  opportunity  to  give  the  lie  to  the  visionary 


(1)  These  barbarities  are  strongly  delineated  in  many  letters  from  the  officers,  after  they  arrived  at 
j-  •  •  V  Aug.  3, 1757,  and  signed  Montcal.m. 

.CJ)  1  he  most  distinguished  of  these  writers  was  Dr.  Brown,  whose  Estimate  of  ike  Manners  and 
Princtples  of  the  Pimes,  abounding  witli  awful  predictions,  was  bought  up  and  read  With  incrediU# 
svioity,  and  as  much  confided  iu  as  if  he  had  been  divinely  inspired. 
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prognostics  of  splenetic  theory  and  croaking  melancholy.  In  the  mean  time, 
public  opinion,  ever  fluctuating,  and  wholly  governed  by  events,  took  a  less 
gloomy  direction.  The  first  ray  of  hope  came  from  the  East. 

When  admiral  Watson  returned  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  after  reducing 
the  fortress  of  Gheria,  the  residence  of  the  famous  pirate  Angria,  he  was 
informed  of  the  loss  of  Calcutta,  with  all  the  horrid  circumstances  attending 
it,  and  resolved  upon  revenge.  He  accordingly  took  on  board  Mr.  Clive,  now 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  with  part  of  the  English  East  India  com¬ 
pany’s  troops  at  Madras,  and  sailed  for  the  bay  of  Bengal.  By  a  zealous  co¬ 
operation  of  the  sea  and  land-forces,  the  forts  of  Buzbuzia  and  Tannah  were 
speedily  reduced.  The  town  of  Calcutta  was  recovered ;  and  the  English 
colours  being  once  more  hoisted  on  fort  William,  Mr.  Drake  and  the  members 
of  the  council,  who  had  hitherto  remained  on  board  the  ships  in  the  river, 
were  again  put  in  possession  of  the  government. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  success,  the  British  commanders  made  themselves 
masters  also  of  the  large  town  of  Hoogly,  where  the  nabob  had  established 
his  principal  magazines.  Enraged  at  so  many  losses,  and  dreading  more, 
Surajah  Dowlah  assembled  a  great  army,  and  marched  towards  Calcutta, 
determined  severely  to  chastise  the  audacity  of  the  invaders,  and  even  finally 
to  expel  every  Englishman  from  the  province  of  Bengal.  But  he  met  with 
so  warm  a  salute  from  colonel  Clive,  captain  Coote,  and  other  gallant  offi¬ 
cers,  at  the  head  of  the  company’s  troops,  reinforced  with  six  hundred  sailors 
from  the  fleet,  as  induced  him  to  sue  for  peace,  and  agree  to  such  terms  as 
the  English  commanders  thought  proper  to  dictate.  He  engaged  to  restore 
to  the  East  India  company  all  their  factories,  goods,  and  money,  which  had 
been  seized  by  his  orders ;  to  reinstate  them  in  all  their  former  privileges ; 
and  to  allow  them  to  extend  their  presidency  over  thirty-eight  neighbouring 
villages,  conformable  to  a  disputed  grant  that  had  been  obtained  from  the 
great  Mogul.  (1) 

Informed  of  the  new  war  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  having 
■nothing  now  to  fear  from  the  nabob,  the  English  commanders  resolved  to 
turn  their  arms  against  the  French  factories  in  Bengal.  Their  first  object 
was  the  reduction  of  Chandernagore,  the  principal  French  settlement  in  the 
province,  and  a  place  of  great  strength,  situated  a  little  higher  on  the  river 
Hoogly  than  Calcutta.  In  the  expedition  against  this  town  and  fort,  colonel 
Clive  commanded  seven  hundred  European  troops,  and  sixteen  hundred 
sepoys,  or  soldiers  of  the  country,  habituated  to  the  use  of  firearms.  The 
squadron,  consisting  of  three  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  sloop  of  war,  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  admirals  Watson  and  Pocock.  The  place  was  defended  by 
six  hundred  Europeans  and  three  hundred  sepoys,  who  gallantly  disputed 
every  post.  But  so  powerful  was  the  cannonade  from  the  ships,  as  soon  as 
they  could  bring  their  guns  to  bear  upon  the  works,  and  from  two  batteries, 
mounted  with  twenty-four  pounders,  that  assailed  with  a  cross-fire  the  two 
bastions  of  the  fort  against  which  the  men  of  war  laid  their  broadsides,  that 
the  garrison  was  obliged  to  surrender,  after  a  short  but  vigorous  conflict  of 

three  hours.  . 

As  conquest  naturally  expands  the  views  of  the  conqueror,  Clive,  who  was 
formed  for  vast  undertakings,  no  sooner  found  himself  in  possession  of  Chan¬ 
dernagore,  than  he  conceived  the  design  of  humbling  still  farther  the  nabob 
of  Bengal,  and  of  advancing  to  a  yet  greater  height  the  interests  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  East  India  company.  And  the  conduct  of  that  prince  furnished  him  with 
many  pretexts  for  renewing  hostilities. 

Surajah  Dowlah  was  backward  in  fulfilling  the  treaty  he  had  lately  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  company.  He  attempted  to  evade  the  execution  of  the  chief 
articles  of  it ;  and  he  had  entered  into  secret  intrigues  with  the  French,  to 
whom  he  seemed  disposed  to  afford  protection  in  return  for  support.  The 
English  colonel,  therefore,  resolved  to  compel  him  to  perform  his  stipulations ; 
and,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  chastise  him  for  his  breach  of  faith,  and  even  to 


(1)  Orme’s  Hist,  Hindost,  book  vii.  Lond.  Gazette,  Sept.  20, 1757. 
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divest  him  of  his  authority.  In  the  last  resolution  he  was  confirmed  (if  it 
was  not  suggested)  by  a  discovery  of  the  disaffection  of  Meer  Jaffier,  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  nabob’s  forces,  and  of  the  intrigues  of  SurajahDowlah 
with  the  French  officers  in  the  Deccan. 

The  measures  employed  by  Clive  to  accomplisli  this  revolution  do  no  less 
honour  to  his  sagacity  and  address  as  a  politician,  than  to  his  vigour  and 
skill  as  a  commander.  While  he  conducted  an  intricate  and  dangerous 
negotiation  with  Meer  Jaffier,  by  means  of  his  agents,  he  counterfeited  friend¬ 
ship  so  artfully,  as  not  only  to  quiet  the  suspicions  of  the  nabob,  but  to  induce 
him  to  dissolve  his  army,  which  had  been  assembled  at  Plassy,  a  strong 
camp  to  the  south  of  his  capital,  before  the  taking  of  Chandernagore,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  report,  that  the  English  commander  meant  next  to  attack 
Muxadabad.  “Why  do  you  keep  your  forces  in  the  field,”  said  he,  insidi¬ 
ously,  “  after  so  many  marks  of  friendship  and  confidence '! — They  distress 
all  the  merchants,  and  prevent  us  from  renewing  our  trade.  The  English 
cannot  stay  in  Bengal  without  freedom  of  commerce.  Do  not  reduce  us  to 
the  necessity  of  suspecting  that  you  intend  to  destroy  us  as  soon  as  you  have 
an  opportunity.”(l) 

In  order  to  quiet  these  pretended  fears,  Surajah  Dowlah  recalled  his  army, 
though  not  without  great  anxiety.  “  If,”  cried  he,  with  keen  emotion,  “  the 
colonel  should  deceive  me  !” — And  the  secret  departure  of  the  English  agents 
from  Maxadabad  soon  convinced  him  that  he  was  deceived.  He  again 
assembled  his  army,  and  ordered  it  to  re-occupy  its  former  camp  at  Plassy ; 
after  having  made  Meer  Jaffier,  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  upon  the  Koran, 
renew  his  obligations  of  fidelity  and  allegiance. 

The  English  commander  who  had  hoped  to  take  possession  of  that  impor¬ 
tant  post,  was  not  a  little  disconcerted  by  this  movement.  The  nabob  had 
reached  Plassy  twelve  hours  before  him,  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  foot, 
and  eighteen  thousand  horse.  These  forces  were  protected  by  fifty  pieces  of 
cannon,  planted  in  the  openings  between  the  columns,  into  which  the  Indian 
army  was  divided,  and  partly  directed  by  forty  Frenchmen.  Clive,  however,, 
though  surprised  at  the  enemy’s  numbers  as  well  as  at  their  formidable  array, 
resolved  to  give  them  battle.  He  accordingly  drew  up  his  little  army,  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  one  thousand  Europeans,  and  two  thousand  sepoys,  under 
cover  of  eight  field-pieces.  The  cannonade  was  brisk  on  both  sides,  from 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  near  noon ;  when  a  heavy  shower  damaged 
the  enemy’s  powder,  and  their  fire  began  gradually  to  flag. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  circumstance  in  favour  of  the  English  army.  Surajah 
Dowlah,  who  had  hitherto  remained  in  his  tent  beyond  the  reach  of  danger, 
and  been  flattered  every  moment  with  assurances  of  victory,  was  now 
informed  that  Meer  Murdeen,  the  only  general  on  whose  fidelity  he  could 
rely,  was  mortally  wounded.  Overwhelmed  by  so  weighty  a  misfortune,  he 
sent  for  Meer  Jaffier,  and  throwing  his  turban  on  the,  ground,  “Jaffier!”  ex¬ 
claimed  he,  “  that  turban  you  must  defend.”  The  traitor  bowed,  and  with  his 
hand  on  his  breast,  promised  his  best  services.  But  no  sooner  did  he  join  his 
troops,  than  he  sent  a  letter  to  colonel  Clive,  acquainting  him  with  what  had 
passed ;  and  requesting  him  either  instantly  to  push  on  to  victory,  or  to  storm 
the  nabob’s  camp  during  the  following  night. 

The  letter,  however,  was  not  delivered  till  the  fortune  of  the  day  was 
decided ;  so  that  Clive  was  still  held  in  some  degree  of  suspense  with  respect 
to  the  ultimate  intentions  of  Jaffier.  Meanwhile,  the  nabob,  understanding 
that  his  general  continued  inactive,  suddenly  ordered  a  retreat.  Mounting  a 
camel,  soon  after,  he  fled  towards  Muxadabad,  accompanied  by  two  thousand 
horsemen.  And  the  English  army,  having  surmounted  every  difficulty, 
entered  his  camp  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  without  any  other  obstruction 
than  what  was  occasioned  by  baggage  and  stores  ;  it  being  utterly  abandoned 
by  his  troops,  which  were  seen  flying  on  all  sides  in  the  utmost  confusion.(2) 

Having  at  length  received  Meer  Jaffier’s  letter,  Clive  pressed  on  with  his 


(1)  Onne,  ubi  sup. 


(3)  Dime,  Hi$t.  Uinioat.  book  vii- 
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victorious  army  to  Daudpore,  regardless  of  the  rich  plunder  of  the  enemy’s 
camp.  He  arrived  there  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  nextjnorn- 


ing  saluted  the  traitor  nabob  (though  more  properly  subah)  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orixa. 

The  new  nabob  hastened  with  his  troops  to  Muxadabad,  whither  he  w'as 
follow'ed  by  the  English  commander.  From  that  city  Surajah  Dowlah  had 
made  his  escape  in  disguise,  the  day  after  his  defeat;  accompanied  only  by 
his  favourite  women,  and  by  the  eunuch  who  governed  his  seraglio,  having 
lost  all  confidence  in  his  army,  and  in  his  officers,  both  civil  and  military. 
He  was  taken;  brought  back  to  his  capital;  imprisoned,  and  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Meerum,  the  son  of  .Taffier;  an  ambitious  and  cruel  youth,  who  was 
unwilling  to  leave  any  thing  in  the  power  of  fortune  that  violence  could 
secure. (1)  Nor  can  bis  conduct  be  blamed  on  the  maxims  of  Asiatic  policy. 
His  father’s  sway,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  disputed,  was  instantly 
acknowledged  over  all  the  three  provinces  that  composed  the  viceroyalty  or 
subahship. 

It  now  only  remained  for  colonel  Clive  to  make  Meer  Jaffier,  whom  he  had 
seated  in  the  rnusnud  or  throne,  fulfil  the  conditional  engagements  into  which 
he  had  solemnly  entered,  before  the  English  army  was  put  in  motion  for  his 
support.  After  attempting  some  evasions,  by  pleading  the  lowness  of  his 
predecessor’s  treasury,  the  nabob  found  it  necessary  to  adhere  to  every  stipu¬ 
lation.  And  a  treaty  to  the  following  purport  was  read,  and  acknowledged 
to  have  been  signed  by  him. 

“  I  engage,  that  as  soon  as  I  shall  be  established  in  the  government  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa,  I  w'ill  maintain  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with 
the  Englisli  by  Surajah  Dowdah :  that  the  enemies  of  the  English  shall  be  my 
enemies,  w'hether  they  be  Indians  or  Europeans;  that  all  the  effects  and  fac¬ 
tories  belonging  to  the  French  in  Bengal,  the  paradise  of  nations,  or  in  Bahar 
and  Orixa,  shall  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  English— and  I  will  never 
more  allow  them  to  settle  in  any  of  the  three  provinces  ;  that  in  consideration 
of  the  losses  which  the  English  company  have  sustained  by  the  capture  and 
plunder  of  Calcutta  by  the  nabob,  and  the  charges  occasioned  by  maintaining 
forces  to  recover  their  factories,  1  will  give  one  crore  of  rupees,”  equivalent 
to  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling;  “and  that,  for  the 
effects  plundered  from  tlie  English  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  I  will  give  fifty 
lacks  of  rupees,”  equivalent  to  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
sterlino-.  He  also  agreed  to  indemnify  the  Armenian,  Gentoo,  and  other 
Asiatic  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  and  greatly  to  enlarge  the  territory  of  the 
Eao-lish  East  India  company.(2')  In  a  word,  the  indemnification  and  resti- 
tutfons,  with  a  donation  of  fifty  lacks  of  rupees  to  the  fleet  and  army,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  private  gratuities,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  two  millions 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Near  one-third  of  that 
sum  was  immediately  paid  in  coined  silver.(3) 

Before  information  arrived  in  England  of  this  great  revolution  in  the  south 
of  Asia,  so  favourable  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  a  variety  of  events 
had  happened  in  Europe,  which  served  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  English 
nation,  and  give  a  more  agreeable  turn  to  the  affairs  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
and  his  allies. 

While  the  king  of  Prussia  w'as  wholly  occupied  m  observing  the  motions 
of  the  Austrians,  and  struggling  to  preserve  his  footing  in  Bohemia,  the  army 
of  the  empire,  under  the  prince  of  Hildburghausen,  having;  formed,  as  already 
observed,  a  junction  with  the  French  army  under  the  prince  de  Soubise,  at 
Erfurth,  assumed  the  title  of  the  combined  army-,  whose  immediate  object  it 
was  to  drive  the  Prussians  out  of  Saxony.  The  generals  of  that  army 
accordingly  resolved  to  march  down  the  Saala  (supposing  they  had  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  his  Prussian  majesty),  and  begin  their  operations  with  the 
siege  of  Leipsic.  This  enterprise  they  chose,  in  preference  to  any  other, 
because  they  would  there  be  at  hand  to  receive  all  kind  of  succours  from 


(1)  Orme,  Hist.  Hindost.  book  vii. 
C3'  Orme,  book  vii. 


;2)  Orme,  ubi  sup.  Lond.  Gazette,  Feb.  14, 1758. 
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Richelieu’s  army,  now  entirely  at  liberty,  in  consequence  of  the  convention 
of  Closter-seven ;  and  also  because,  in  case  of  success,  they  could  take  up 
their  winter-quarters  in  that  part  of  Saxony,  and  proceed  next  campaign,  in 
full  force,  to  the  entire  conquest  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Magde¬ 
burg  and  Brandenburg.  But  all  their  designs  wore  broken,  by  the  vigilance 
and  activity  of  the  enterprising  Frederick. 

Aware  of  the  necessity  of  opposing  the  progress  of  the  French  and  impe¬ 
rialists,  or  of  humbling  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  enemies,  the  king  of  Prussia 
pursued  a  line  of  conduct  worthy  of  a  hero  and  a  commander.  Leaving  an 
army  of  forty  battalions  and  seventy  squadrons  under  the  prince  of  Bevern, 
to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Austrians,  and  defend  Silesia,  he  marched  to 
Dresden;  quickly  assembled  a  new  army,  and  proceeded  to  the  Saala.  The 
enemy  abandoned  Erfurth,  on  his  approach,  and  retired  to  Eisenach.  He 
followed  them,  with  an  intention  to  give  them  battle,  hut  found  them  too 
advantageously  posted  to  hazard  an  attack ;  and  as  they  seemed  studiously 
to  decline  an  action,  he  fell  back  on  tlie  Saala,  the  better  to  subsist  his  troops. 
Various  movements  were  afterward  made  by  both  armies.  And  the  generals 
of  the  combined  army  having  received  a  reinforcement  under  the  duke  de 
Broglio,  during  the  absence  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  his  capital,  they  resumed  their  resolution  of  penetrating 
into  Saxony.  They  accordingly  passed  the  Saala,  established  their  head¬ 
quarters  at  Weissenfels,  and  sent  the  count  de  Mailly  to  summon  Leipsic. 

Mareschal  Keith,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  that  important  place  with 
six  thousand  men,  treated  the  summons  with  contempt.  And  before  the 
enemy  could  form  the  siege,  he  was  happily  joined  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 
who  now  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  battle  to  the  combined  army,  consisting 
of  fifty  thousand  French  and  imperialists,  with  less  than  half  its  number. 
With  this  view  he  passed  the  Saala  at  Weissenfels,  Merseberg,  and  Halle, 
the  enemy  having  repassed  the  same  river  on  his  approach,  and  assembled 
his  troops  near  the  village  of  Rosbach.  The  combined  army  was  encamped 
n  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  his  Prussian  majesty,  having  examined  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy,  resolved  to  attack  them.  He  accordingly  advanced  with 
that  intention;  but  finding  they  had  changed  their  position,  he  desisted  from 
the  attempt,  and  encamped,  with  his  left  at  Rosbach,  his  centre  at  Shartaw, 
and  his  right  towards  Bedra.  The  generals  of  the  combined  army,  con¬ 
sidering  this  caution  as  the  effect  of  fear,  and  elated  with  their  great  supe¬ 
riority  in  numbers,  determined  to  bring  him  to  an  engagement  next  morning. 
In  consequence  of  that  resolution,  they  put  their  troops  in  motion  about  eleven 
o’clock,  and  advanced  in  order  of  battle ;  the  cavalry  in  front,  and  the  infantry 
in  the  rear. 

The  king  of  Prussia  remained  quiet  till  two  o’clock;  when,  perceiving  that 
the  enemy’s  purpose  was  to  attack  his  left  flank,  he  ordered  the  main  body 
of  his  army  to  march  in  that  direction,  behind  the  heights  of  Riechertswerben. 
These  concealed  his  motions ;  and,  in  order  farther  to  deceive  the  enemy,  he 
left  his  camp  standing,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  most  perfect  and  even  infatu¬ 
ated  security.  Confident  of  victory,  the  French  and  imperialists  advanced 
with  so  much  precipitation,  that  their  army  was  thrown  into  some  disorder  in 
its  march;  and  before  they  had  time  to  form,  they  were  unexpectedly 
attacked  and  routed  by  the  Prussian  horse.  Their  cavalry  attempted  to  rally 
behind  the  village  of  Busendorff;  but  the  Prussians  pursued  their  advantage 
with  such  ardour,  that  the  enemy  were  again  routed  and  forced  to  quit  the 
field. 

Meanwhile,  the  generals  of  the  combined  army  endeavoured  to  form  their 
infantry,  though  with  little  success.  It  was  suddenly  broken  by  the  Prus¬ 
sian  foot,  supported  by  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  The  prince  de  Soubise, 
however,  did  not  yet  give  up  the  battle  as  lost.  He  ordered  the  body  of 
reserve,  consisting  of  five  regiments  of  cavalry,  to  advance  and  sustain  the 
infantry,  in  hopes  of  thus  enabling  them  to  form  the  line.  But  these  fresh 
regiments  were  instantly  attacked,  broken,  and  driven  off  the  field,  like  the 
former ;  and  the  infantry,  after  a  vigorous  combat,  was  also  obliged  to  give 
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way.  A  complete  victory  remained  to  his  Prussian  majesty,  who  did  not  lose 
above  three  hundred  men;  whereas  the  loss  of  the  French  and  imperialists 
amounted  to  near  nine  thousand,  including  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
Among  the  latter  were  eleven  generals,  and  three  hundred  oflScers  of  inferior 
rank.(].) 

With  the  battle  of  Rosbach  ended  the  campaign  in  Saxony,  the  combined 
army  being  no  longer  fit  for  action.  But  there  was  yet  no  rest  for  the  vic¬ 
torious  Frederick.  A  great  army  of  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  under  prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  assisted  by  mareschal  Daun  and  general  Nadasti,  had 
entered  Silesia,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  prince  of  Severn,  and 
threatened  an  entire  conquest  of  that  fine  province,  which  had  been  the  cause 
of  so  much  bloodshed.  Their  first  enterprise  was  the  siege  of  Schweidnitz ; 
a  rich,  populous,  and  strong  town,  situated  in  a  plain  about  three  miles 
beyond  the  mountains  which  separate  Silesia  from  Bohemia,  and  garrisoned 
with  six  thousand  men. 

The  siege  of  this  important  place  was  committed  to  general  Nadasti,  who 
invested  it  on  the  27th  of  October.  Meantime,  the  prince  of  Severn  lay 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Breslaw,  in  order  to  cover  that  capital ; 
while  the  prince  of  Lorraine  and  mareschal  Daun  took  post  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  to  watch  his  motions,  and  prevent  his  marching  to  the  relief  of 
Schweidnitz.  And  Nadasti,  who  was  reinforced  during  the  siege  by  a  large 
body  of  Bavarians  and  Wurtemburgers,  conducted  his  operations  with  so 
much  vigour,  that,  three  redoubts  being  carried  at  once  by  assault,  the  place 
was  taken,  and  the  garrison  made  prisoners  of  war,  after  the  trenches  had 
been  open  only  twelve  days. 

Prince  Charles,  having  thus  secured  a  communication  with  Bohemia,  by 
acquiring  the  command  of  the  defiles,  and  also  a  place  well  stored  with  pro¬ 
visions  to  retire  into,  in  case  of  disaster,  was  encouraged  to  attack  the  prince 
of  Bevern  in  his  camp,  though  now  strongly  fortified,  as  soon  as  he  was  joined 
by  Nadasti.  The  cannonading  began  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  was  con¬ 
tinued  with  great  fury  till  noon,  when  the  Prussian  intrenchments  were 
stormed  in  every  quarter.  Twice  were  the  Austrians  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter;  but  their  third  attack  was  irresistible.  The  Prussians  were 
driven  from  most  of  their  redoubts ;  and  the  pfince  of  Bevern  taking  advantage 
of  the  friendly  approach  of  night,  which  only  prevented  his  intrenchments 
being  entirely  forced,  abandoned  his  lines,  and  retired  behind  the  Oder. 
Nor  was  this  his  only  misfortune.  Going  to  reconnoitre  the  victorious 
enemy,  two  days  after  the  battle,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  a  party  of  Croats, 
and  Breslaw  surrendered  to  the  Austrians. (2) 

In  this  desperate  situation  were  the  affairs  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  success  at  Rosbach.  At  that  time,  anxious  for  the  safety  of 
Silesia,  the  great  bone  of  contention,  he  arrived  at  Parchwitz  on  the  Oder, 
with  his  small  but  victorious  army,  now  consisting  only  of  nineteen  battalions 
and  thirty-three  squadrons.  Here  he  was  joined  by  the  remains  of  the  army 
lately  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Bevern;  the  whole  forming  a  gallant 
body  of  thirty-six  thousand  men,  determined  to  conquer  or  die  with  their 

leader.  ,  i 

The  Austrians,  thinking  the  campaign  finished,  were  preparing  to  go  info 
winter-quarters,(3)  when  they  heard  of  the  warlike  king’s  approach.  It 
rather  surprised  than  alarmed  them.  Prince  Charles  and  mareschal  Daun 
immediately  resolved  to  give  him  battle.  Having  left  a  strong  garrison  in 
Breslaw,  they  accordingly  passed  the  river  at  Schweidnitz,  at  the  heM  of 
eighty  thousand  good  troops,  and  were  advancing  towards  Glogaw,  with  the 
fullest  assurance  of  victory,  when  they  were  met  by  the  Prussian  monarch  at 
the  village  of  Leutheii,  near  Lissa.  There  a  general  engagement  took  place. 

The  Austrian  or  imperial  army  was  very  strongly  posted.  It  was  drawn 
up  in  a  plain,  behind  several  little  hills,  which  were  all  covered  with  heavy 
cannon;  and  its  left  was  farther  secured  by  a  mountain  and  a  wood,  also 


(1)  Lloyi^  vol.  i.  p.  97. 


(3)  Id.  ibid. 


(3)  Lloyd,  ubl  sup. 
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planted  with  artillery.  The  -Tillage  of  Nypern,  on  the  right  wing,  and  that 
of  Leuthen  on  the  left,  were  likewise  fortified,  and  filled  with  infantry.  But 
prince  Charles  and  mareschal  Daun  made  less  use  than  might  have  been 
expected  of  so  advantageous  a  position.  Deceived  by  the  rapid  motions  of 
the  king  of  Prussia  towards  their  right,  against  which  he  made  violent 
demonstrations,  they  drew  their  chief  strength  thither ;  while  he,  concealed 
by  certain  heights,  which  they  had  neglected  to  occupy,  brought  his  whole 
force,  by  a  sublime  stroke  of  generalship,  to  bear  upon  their  left,  against 
which  he  had  meditated  his  real  attack.(l)  And  mareschal  Daun,  who  com¬ 
manded  in  person  on  the  right  of  the  Austrians,  instead  of  attacking  the  thin 
left  wing  of  the  Prussians,  which  he  might  certainly  have  broken,  and  by 
that  means  have  divided  the  king’s  attention,  as  well  as  his  force,  ordered  the 
Austrian  right  and  centre  to  sustain  the  left  wing,  already  in  confusion,  and 
retiring  so  fast  as  to  throw  the  fresh  troops  into  disorder ;  while  the  victorious 
enemy,  advancing  in  order  of  battle,  prevented  them  from  forming.  The  left 
wing  therefore  excepted,  the  whole  Austrian  army  was  routed,  one  battalion 
after  another. 

Other  circumstances  contributed  to  the  success  of  his  Prussian  majesty. 
The  auxiliaiy  troops,  consisting  of  Bavarians  and  Wurtemburgers,  who  had 
never  seen  an  enemy,  being  injudiciously  placed  on  the  most  exposed  part 
of  the  Austrian  left  wing,  were  soon  broken  by  the  Prussian  infantry.  And 
the  sagacious  Frederick,  whose  superior  genius  alike  enabled  him  to  take  ad 
vantage  of  the  enemy’s  blunders,  and  to  defeat  their  best-conducted  schemes, 
having  foreseen  that  general  Nadasti,  with  the  Austrian  body  of  reserve, 
would  probably  advance  and  attack  the  cavalry  of  his  right  wing,  had  wisely 
placed  four  battalions  behind  them ;  so  that  when  this  commander  attempted 
to  take  the  Prussians  in  flank,  and  had  thrown  some  regiments  of  horse  into 
confusion,  the  Are  of  the  four  concealed  battalions  obliged  him  to  retire  in 
disorder. 

The  Austrians,  however,  made  a  vigorous  stand  at  the  village  of  Leuthen, 
■which  was  fortified  with  redoubts  and  intrenchments,  and  defended  by  the 
flower  of  the  imperial  army.  But  after  a  desperate  combat,  maintained  for 
more  than  an  hour,  during  which  the  fortune  of  the  day  seemed  still  doubtful, 
the  Prussian  infantry  having  been  three  times  repulsed  in  spite  of  their  most 
gallant  efforts,  the  village  was  abandoned,  and  a  complete  victory  left  to  the 
king,  who  pursued  the  enemy  as  far  as  Lissa. 

The  action  lasted  from  one  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Austrians 
were  defeated  in  all  quarters ;  and  night  only  prevented  the  total  ruin  of  the 
vanquished  army.  They  left  about  six  thousand  men  dead  on  the  field,  with 
almost  an  equal  number  wounded.  And  the  Prussians  took,  within  a  week 
after  the  battle,  twenty  thousand  prisoners,  three  thousand  wagons,  and  two 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  great  quantity  of  military  trophies.  Their 
own  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  at  least  five  thousand. (2)  Few 
battles  have  been  more  obstinately  disputed,  and  none  could  be  more  honour¬ 
able  to  the  victors. 

But  the  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Lissa  are  the  best  proof  of  the  king 
of  Prussia’s  decisive  victory,  as  well  as  of  the  honour  with  which  it  was 
gained.  The  terror  inspired  by  his  arms,  every  where  communicated  by  the 
celerity  of  his  motions,  was  for  a  time  of  as  much  use  as  his  effective  force. 
He  immediately  invested  Breslaw,  which  surrendered  in  a  few  days,  though 
garrisoned  with  seventeen  thousand  men,  who  were  all  made  prisoners  of 
war.(3)  And  prince  Charles,  having  collected  the  remains  of  his  broken 
forces,  retired  into  Bohemia  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  the  Austrians  in  Silesia  but  the  town  of  Schweid- 
nitz,  which  his  Prussian  majesty  was  too  prudent  to  invest  during  the  rigour 

(1)  The  description  of  this  battle  is  drawn  from  a  diligent  comparison  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
accounts,  pubtished  by  authority ;  yet  does  the  autlior  of  the  historical  article,  in  the  Annual  Register  for 
I758,Baid  to  be  the  late  Dr.  Campbell,  and  other  English  historians,  in  blind  submission  to  his  authority 
represent  the  real  attack  to  have  been  made  on  the  Austrian  right  wing. 

(21  Lloyd,  vol.  i.  p.  134. 
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of  winter,  when  his  troops  required  repose ;  especially  as  he  thought  it  must 
necessarily  fall  in  the  spring.  And  he  was  not  deceived  in  his  conjecture. 

The  same  good  fortune  had  attended  the  king  of  Prussia’s  affairs  in  every 
quarter.  The  Russians,  by  making  war  like  barbarians,  had  so  completely 
exhausted  the  country  they  invaded,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return  home, 
for  want  of  provisions,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  leaving  only  a  garrison  in 
Memel,  In  consequence  of  this  retreat,  general  Lewhald,  who  commanded 
the  royal  army  in  Russia,  was  left  at  liberty  with  thirty  thousand  men. 
These  he  conducted  into  Pomerania,  and  obliged  the  Swedes  to  abandon  all 
their  conquests,  except  the  Penamunder  and  Anclamer  intrenchments,  and 
retire  under  the  cannon  of  Stralsund,  before  the  end  of  December.  Mean¬ 
time,  mareschal  Keith  had  entered  Bohemia,  witli  eight  thousand  men,  in 
the  absence  of  the  prince  of  Lorraine ;  and  having  raised  contributions  in 
different  districts,  and  given  an  alarm  even  to  Prague  itself,  returned  unmo¬ 
lested  into  Saxony,  where  he  put  his  troops  into  winter-quarters. 

Nor  was  this  good  fortune  confirmed  merely  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  It 
extended  even  to  his  subjected  allies. 

The  French,  intent  only  upon  plimder,  broke  almost  every  article  of  the 
convention  of  Closter-seven.  And  in  order  more  freely  to  indulge  their 
rapacity,  and  preclude  even  the  possibility  of  revenge,  the  duke  de  Richelieu 
insisted  that  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Hanoverians  and  Hessians,  who  had 
acted  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  should  deliver  up  their  arms;  while 
the  court  of  Versailles,  under  the  pretence  that  this  and  other  stipulations  had 
been  omitted  through  neglect,  refused  to  ratify  the  ignominious  convention, 
unless  certain  explanations  were  added,  although  military  conventions  are 
supposed  to  require  no  ratification,  and  are  never  violated  but  by  the  most 
faithless  nations. 

Roused  by  these  injuries  and  indignities,  by  tyranny  and  rapine  abetted 
by  national  treachery,  but  chiefly  by  the  terror  of  being  deprived  of  their 
arms,  the  last  disgrace  of  soldiers,  the  Hanoverian  troops,  though  distri¬ 
buted  into  different  cantonments,  secretly  resolved  to  rescue  their  country 
from  oppression,  and  had  begun  to  collect  themselves,  in  consequence  of  that 
resolution,  when  the  victory  obtained  by  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Rosbach 
more  fully  awakened  their  courage,  and  confirmed  them  in  their  generous 
purpose. 

Pleased  with  the  zeal  so  conformable  to  his  wishes,  and  thinking  himself 
now  fully  released  from  the  mortifying  shackles  of  neutrality  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  convention  of  Closter-seven,  so  shamefully  violated  and  disavowed 
by  the  court  of  Versailles,  his  Britannic  majesty  invested  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  with  the  chief  command  of  his  electoral  forces,  and  ordered  him 
to  renew  hostilities  against  his  cruel  and  perfidious  enemies.  Assembled 
under  this  gallant  leader,  the  Hanoverians  bravely  made  head  against  their 
conquerors ;  and  being  reinforced  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  a  body  of 
Prussian  horse,  they  pushed  the  French  from  post  to  post,  and  obliged  them 
to  evacuate  successively  Otterberg,  Bremen,  and  Verden. 

The  town  and  castle  of  Hoya,  on  the  Weser,  where  the  enemy  attempted 
to  make  a  stand,  were  reduced  by  the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick ;  while 
his  uncle,  prince  Ferdinand,  recovered  the  city  of  Minden,  on  the  same  river, 
and  made  prisoners  a  garrison  of  four  thousand  men.  An  English  squadron, 
under  commodore  Holmes,  compelled  them  to  abandon  Embden,  the  capital 
of  East  Friesland.  And  the  wretched  remnant  of  a  great  and  lately  victo¬ 
rious  army  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  repassing  the  Rhine,  without  being 
entirely  cut  off  by  a  body  of  men,  whom  it  had,  a  few  months  before,  van¬ 
quished,  insulted,  and  trampled  upon. 

From  this  reproach,  so  justly  merited  by  the  French  officers  as  well  as 
soldiers,  while  in  possession  of  Hanover,  the  duke  de  Randan,  a  nobleman 
of  great  honour  and  integrity,  who  commanded  in  the  capital,  was  happily 
exempted.  As  the  pride  of  conquest  had  never  made  him  behave  with  in¬ 
solence,  resentment  had  as  little  power  to  make  him  act  with  rigour  on  the 
adverse  turn  of  affairs.  He  not  only  endeavoured,  at  all  times,  to  restrain 
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the  soldiers  within  the  bounds  of  discipline,  but  exhibited  a  glorious  proof 
of  humanity,  when  ordered  to  evacuate  the  place.  Instead  of  destroying 
the  magazine  of  provisions  according  to  the  usual,  and  often  wantonly  cruel, 
practice  of  war,  he  generously  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  lower  class  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  long  been 
exposed  to  the  pressure  of  famine  ! 

Never,  perhaps,  in  any  one  campaign,  were  the  changes  of  fortune,  the 
accidents  of  war,  the  power  of  generalship,  or  the  force  of  discipline  so 
fully  displayed,  as  in  that  of  1757.  Influenced  by  those  changes,  the  British 
ministry  embraced  a  new  system  of  policy.  Mr.  secretary  Pitt,  who,  in 
order  to  govern  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  had  found  it  expedient  to  form 
a  coalition  with  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and  other  members  of  the  old  admi¬ 
nistration,  also  thought  fit  to  contradict  his  former  sentiments,  and  the 
arguments  founded  upon  them,  and  become  the  advocate  of  a  German  war. 
But  perhaps  such  a  sacrifice  of  sentiments  was  necessary,  in  order  to  enable 
the  great  commoner  to  serve  his  country,  even  in  this  preposterous  manner. 
George  II.,  though  a  magnanimous  prince,  and  a  lover  of  his  British  sub¬ 
jects,  was  impatient  of  contradiction  in  whatever  concerned  his  German 
dominions. 

In  consequence  of  the  new  system  of  policy  adopted  by  the  British  mi¬ 
nistry,  and  the  ardour  with  which  the  parliament  and  the  people  entered 
into  their  views,  a  second  treaty  or  convention  was  signed  at  London,  between 
the  king  of  Prussia  and  his  Britannic  majesty ;  by  which  the  contracting 
parties  engaged  to  conclude  no  treaty  of  peace,  truce,  or  neutrality  with  tlie 
hostile  powers,  but  in  concert  and  by  mutual  agreement  and  participation. 
And  the  king  of  Great  Britain  engaged  to  pay  immediately  to  the  Prussian 
monarch  the  sum  of  four  millions  of  German  crowns,  or  six  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  pounds  sterling,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  maintain  and 
augment  his  forces  to  be  employed  in  the  common  cause.  Liberal  supplies 
were  also  granted  for  the  support  of  the  army  under  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick :  and  it  was  farther  resolved  to  reinforce  it  with  a  body  of  British 
troops. 

The  councils  of  Lewis  XV.  experienced  a  change,  no  less  remarkable  than 
that  which  had  taken  place  in  those  of  George  II.  The  French  ministers 
had  long  been  the  sport  of  female  caprice.  It  was  their  power  of  pleasing 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  a  favourite  mistress,  who  entirely  governed  their 
king,  that  alone  qualified  them  to  serve  their  country.  Some  of  the  most 
honest  and  able  men  in  the  kingdom  were  turned  out  of  their  employments 
with  marks  of  disgrace,  while  others  retired  v<ith  indignation  from  public 
service.  But  the  misfortunes  of  the  French  arms  at  length  obliged  the 
court  of  Versailles  to  call  men  to  the  public  service  upon  public  principles. 

The  mareschal  duke  de  Belleisle,  whose  exploits  I  have  already  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  relate,  and  whose  abilities  were  known  to  all  Europe,  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  military  department,  as  minister  for  war.  “  I  know,”  said  he, 
in  entering  on  his  office,  “  the  miserable  state  of  our  armies,  and  it  fills  me 
at  once  with  grief  and  indignation;  for  the  disgrace  and  infamy  which  it 
reflects  upon  our  government  are  more  to  be  lamented  than  the  evil  itself : — 
I  know  but  too  well  to  what  length  the  want  of  discipline,  pillaging,  and 
licentious  violence  have  been  carried  by  our  officers  and  common  men,  after 
the  example  of  their  commanders.  It  mortifies  me  to  think  I  am  a  French¬ 
man.  But,  thank  God !  my  principles  are  known  to  be  very  different  from 
those  that  have  lately  been  adopted. 

“  Had  I  commanded  the  army,  many  enormities  would  have  been  repressed : 
a  thousand  things  that  have  been  done  would  have  been  omitted ;  while  others, 
that  have  been  neglected,  would  have  been  executed.  I  should  have  multi¬ 
plied  my  communications ;  I  should  have  had  strong  posts  on  the  right,  on 
the  left,  and  in  the  centre :  I  should  have  had  magazines  every  where.  The 
quiet  and  satisfaction  of  the  conquered,  under  a  mild  administration,  w’ould 
have  been  equal  to  that  resentment  they  have  discovered  at  being  plundered 
and  oppressed ;  and  we  should  have  been  as  much  beloved  and  admired  by 
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them,  as  we  are  at  present  contemned  and  abhorred.  The  fatal  consequences 
of  a  different  line  of  conduct  are  too  obvious  to  need  being  f)ointed  out :  they 
are  severely  felt.  We  must  not,  however,  supinely  sink  under  our  misfor¬ 
tunes.  A  late  reformation,  though  it  seldom  can  effectually  remedy  the 
disorder,  is  better  than  unavailing  complaint,  or  the  tolerance  of  abuse ;  let 
us,  therefore,  seriously  set  about  it.  There  is  yet  room  for  hope :  and, 
in  our  situation,  the  absence  of  future  evil  may  be  esteemed  a  desirable 
good.”(l) 

The  duke  de  Belleisle  accordingly  made  every  possible  exertion  to  com¬ 
municate  strength  and  order  to  the  French  army  upon  the  Rhine,  now  com¬ 
manded  by  the  count  de  Clermont,  who  had  succeeded  the  ravenous  and 
dissipated  Richelieu.  A  body  of  troops  was  also  assembled  at  Hanau,  under 
the  prince  de  Soubise,  supposed  to  be  intended  to  penetrate  into  Bohemia,  or 
to  reinforce  the  army  of  the  empire ;  but  in  reality  to  invade  the  territories 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  oblige  the  landgrave  to  renounce  the  alliance  of  his 
Britannic  majesty.  In  the  mean  time,  prince  Ferdinand,  having  passed  the 
Rhine  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  fifty  thousand  strong,  attacked  the  count  de 
Clermont  at  Crevelt,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  June,  and  obliged  him  to 
retire  under  the  cannon  of  Cologne,  with  the  loss  of  seven  thousand  men,  and 
many  officers  of  distinction. 

Among  these  was  the  count  de  Gisors,  only  son  of  the  duke  de  Belleisle, 
who  had  been  mortally  wounded  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  while  animating 
it  by  his  example  to  make  a  vigorous  effort.  His  fate  was  much  lamented 
both  by  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  Having  been  educated  with  all  the 
care  which  an  enlightened  father  could  bestow  upon  a  son  of  fine  talents,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  his  ancestors,  he  united 
the  purest  morals  to  the  most  elegant  manners.  He  was  not  only  a  lover  of 
learning,  but  master  himself  of  many  branches  of  it.  He  had  seen  every 
part  of  Europe,  and  read  courts  and  nations  with  a  discerning  eye.  Military 
experience  was  only  wanting  to  complete  his  accomplishments,  and  render 
him  a  support  as  well  as  an  ornament  to  his  country.  He  resolved  to  acquire 
such  experience.  Though  lately  married  to  the  heiress  of  an  illustrious 
house,  himself  the  last  hope  of  a  most  noble  family,  he  entered  that  course 
of  glory  and  danger,  which  his  own  ardent  spirit  and  the  wishes  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  pointed  out  to  him,  and  fell  in  his  first  campaign.  The  affectionate 
father,  and  patriotic  minister,  deeply  mourned  his  loss,  and  mingled  the  public 
with  the  private  tear. 

The  taking  of  Dusseldorp,  however,  was  the  only  visible  effect  of  a  victory, 
which  did  great  honour  to  the  military  capacity  of  the  Hanoverian  general, 
and  to  the  bravery  of  his  troops.  The  French  army  under  the  count  de  Cler¬ 
mont,  who  was  immediately  succeeded  by  M.  de  Contades,  being  on  its  own 
frontier,  was  quickly  and  strongly  reinforced;  so  that  prince  Ferdinand  saw 
reason  to  apprehend,  that  he  might  soon  be  obliged  to  repass  the  Rhine  by  an 
enemy  he  had  lately  defeated.  But  he  resolved  to  maintain  his  ground  as 
long  as  possible,  in  hopes  of  being  joined  by  the  British  troops,  the  first  divi¬ 
sion  of  which  was  already  landed  at  Embden ;  and,  on  their  arrival,  he  did 
not  doubt  of  being  able  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Maese,  and  of  gaining  such  advantages  over  IM.  de  Contades,  as  would  make 
it  necessary  for  the  prince  de  Soubise  to  come  to  his  assistance.  Meantime, 
he  flattered  himself,  that  the  prince  of  Ysenberg,  who  commanded  the  Hes¬ 
sian  troops,  would  be  able  to  protect  the  territories  of  the  landgrave,  and  find 
the  French  general  sufficient  employment  in  that  quarter.  But  in  this  hope 
he  was  disappointed : — and  certain  unforeseen  circumstances  conspired  to 
render  his  whole  splendid  scheme  abortive. 

The  duke  de  Broglio,  with  a  strong  detachment  from  the  army  of  the  prince 
de  Soubise,  defeated  the  Hessian  army,  on  the  23d  day  of  July,  near  Sangers- 
hausen.  That  victory  gave  the  French  the  command  of  the  Weser,  and  it 
was  to  be  feared,  if  they  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  they  had 
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acquired,  that  they  might  be  able  to  cut  off  the  British  troops,  now  on  their 
march  to  join  the  Hanoverian  army.  In  such  circumstances,  prince  Ferdi¬ 
nand  had  no  alternative,  but  either  to  repass  the  Rhine  or  give  battle  to  M.  de 
Contades.  The  French  general  studiously  avoided  an  engagement,  and 
heavy  rains  had  rendered  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  impracticable. 

Meanwhile,  M.  de  Chevert,  who  had  passed  that  river  some  time  before, 
with  twelve  thousand  men,  in  order  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Dusseldorp, 
having  attacked  baron  Imhoff,  posted  near  the  bridge  of  Rees  with  six  bat¬ 
talions  and  four  squadrons  (to  protect  a  magazine  at  Meer,  and  favour  the 
inarch  of  the  British  troops),  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Imhoff 
joined  the  British  forces ;  and  M.  de  Contades,  convinced  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Hanoverians  in  valour  and  discipline,  though  much  inferior  in  numbers, 
permitted  prince  Ferdinand  to  repass  the  Rhine  almost  without  molestation. 
The  Hessians,  assured  of  support,  wore  a  good  countenance,  notwithstanding 
the  defeat  of  general  Oberg,  who  had  been  sent  to  their  assistance,  and  the 
British  troops  were  zealous  for  action.  But  the  season  being  too  far  in  the 
decline  to  admit  of  any  new  plan  of  operations,  prince  Ferdinand  put  his 
army  into  winter-quarters  in  the  bishopricks  of  Munster,  Paderborn,  and 
Hildesheim,  towards  the  end  of  October.(l) 

During  these  transactions  on  the  Rhine,  the  king  of  Prussia  had  expe¬ 
rienced  many  changes  of  fortune.  Having  spent  the  winter  in  Silesia,  he 
began  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Schweidnitz,  and  obliged  the  Austrian 
garrison  to  surrender  in  twelve  days.  On  the  recovery  of  that  important 
place,  he  divided  his  principal  army,  consisting  of  fifty  thousand  choice 
troops,  into  three  bodies:  the  first  commanded  by  mareschal  Keith,  the 
second  by  himself  in  person,  and  the  third  by  prince  Maurice  of  Anhalt 
Dessau.  With  this  army,  after  threatening  Bohemia,  he  suddenly  entered 
Moravia;  which,  for  various  reasons,  he  intended  to  make  the  theatre  of 
war,  but  for  none  more  than  its  having  been  hitherto  exempted  from  contri¬ 
bution.  Meanwhile,  he  despatched  liis  brother  Henry  with  a  body  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  to  oppose  the  army  of  the  empire,  which  was  assembled  under 
the  prince  of  Deuxponts,  near  Bamberg  in  Franconia. 

As  his  Prussian  majesty,  by  his  rapid  and  unexpected  march  into  Moravia, 
threw  his  enemies  behind  him,  it  was  thought  he  would  proceed  directly  to 
Vienna.  But  that  political  and  enterprising  prince,  though  surely  not  des¬ 
titute  of  ambition,  or  of  the  power  of  forming  great  designs,  chose  to  pursue 
a  more  moderate  line  of  conduct.  He  saw  the  danger  of  leaving  an  Austrian 
garrison  in  Olmutz,  supported  by  an  Austrian  army  in  his  rear ;  and  there¬ 
fore  resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  that  strong  town,  before  he 
advanced  farther.  The  trenches  were  accordingly  opened  before  it,  and  with 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success.  In  the  mean  time,  mareschal  Daun, 
having  quitted  his  camp  at  Leutomyssel,  in  Bohemia,  entered  Moravia  by 
the  way  of  Billa. 

Too  cautious,  and  perhaps  too  weak,  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Olmutz,  by 
hazarding  a  battle,  the  Austrian  general  took  post  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  between  Gewitz  and  Littaw  ;  where  he  could  be  plentifully  sup¬ 
plied  with  provisions  from  Bohemia,  and  whence  he  could  retard  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  besiegers,  by  keeping  them  in  continual  alarm,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  could  throw  succours  into  the  place,  and  obstruct'  the  Prussian 
convoys  from  Silesia.  In  the  last,  his  chief  object,  he  was  particularly  suc¬ 
cessful. 

After  Olmutz  had  been  invested  about  four  Aveeks,  and  when  the  siege 
was  in  great  forwardness,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  with  which  it  was 
attended,  mareschal  Daun  intercepted  a  convoy  of  four  hundred  wagons 
near  the  defiles  of  Domstadt,  and  obliged  general  Zeithen,  who  escorted  it, 
to  retire  to  Troppau.  This  loss  was  irreparable.  The  king  of  Prussia, 
therefore,  saw  the  necessity  of  relinquishing  his  enterprise  ;  especially  as  he 
had  received  intelligence,  that  the  Russians,  already  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia, 
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and  laying  every  thing  waste,  in  their  progress,  with  tire  and  sword,  were 
preparing  to  enter  that  fine  country,  yet  bleeding  from  the  ravages  of  war. 

But  the  gallant  Frederick,  who,  although  he  sometimes  forgot  himself  in 
prosperity,  by  being  too  much  elated,  never  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  adver¬ 
sity,  acquired  as  much  honour  in  conducting  his  retreat,  as  Daun  did  in 
making  it  necessary.  Instead  of  falling  back  upon  Silesia,  his  most  natural 
and  obvious  march,  but  which  must  have  drawn  the  Austrians  into  his  own 
dominions,  he  determined  to  take  his  route  through  the  dominions  of  the 
enemy.  And  as  mareschal  Daun,  more  effectually  to  succour  Olmutz,  had 
been  obliged  to  uncover  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  his  Prussian  majesty 
found  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  his  purpose.  Having  concealed,  under 
an  incessant  fire,  his  intention  of  raising  the  siege,  he  lifted  his  camp  at 
midnight,  and  proceeded  with  so  little  molestation,  that  he  arrived  at  Ko- 
ningsgratz,  one  of  the  most  important  posts  in  Bohemia,  with  all  his  heavy 
baggage,  all  his  heavy  artillery,  his  military  stores  entire,  and  even  all  his 
sick  and  wounded !(l) — here  he  allowed  his  army  some  repose,  and  laid  the 
neighbouring  country  under  contribution.  But  that  repose  was  of  short 
duration.  Understanding  that  the  Russians,  instead  of  invading  Silesia,  had 
entered  the  New  Marche  of  Brandenburg,  and  invested  Custrin,  a  fortified 
town  within  fifty  miles  of  Berlin,  he  instantly  marched  to  its  relief;  and 
ziotwithstanding  the  vigilance  ef  the  Austrian  generals,  and  the  activity  of 
their  ligiit  troops,  he  formed  a  junction  with  lieutenant-general  Dohna,  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  with  very  little  loss. 

No  sooner  did  the  Russian  generals.  Brown  and  Fermor,  receive  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  king  of  Prussia’s  approach,  than  they  abandoned  the  siege  of 
Custrin,  and  took  post  near  the  villages  of  Zwicker  and  Zorndorff.  Though 
greatly  outnumbered  by  the  cruel  invaders,  the  king  resolved  to  give  them 
battle  ;  conscious  that  his  troops  must  be  stimulated  by  every  motive  which 
can  impel  men  to  vigorous  exertions.  Revenge  for  barbarous  wrongs,  a 
desire  of  saving  their  country,  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  from  future  ravages,  and 
of  acquiring  honour  under  the  eye  of  a  sovereign  and  a  commander  who 
had  often  led  them  to  glory  and  to  conquest,  he  presumed  must  actuate  their 
hearts.  They  did  not  disappoint  his  hopes. 

Having  passed  the  Mitzel,  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  Prussian 
monarch  attempted  to  turn  the  enemy’s  left  wing;  but  the  Russian  generals, 
penetrating  his  purpose,  defeated  it  by  very  excellent  dispositions.  As 
the  ground  did  not  admit  of  an  extended  line,  they  threw  their  army  into  the 
form  of  a  square,  defended  on  every  side  by  cannon  and  chevaux-de-frise. 
And  in  this  position  they  waited  the  attack  of  the  Prussians,  who  began  the 
battle  with  a  powerful  fire  of  artillery,  which  lasted  near  two  hours.  Then 
the  Prussian  infantry  advanced  to  the  charge,  and  completed  the  havoc 
made  by  the  artillery.  Whole  regiments  of  Russians  were  destroyed  by 
bullets  or  bayonets,  but  not  a  man  offered  to  quit  his  rank  ;  and  fresh  regi¬ 
ments  still  pressing  forward,  the  Prussian  infantry  which  had  given  and 
received  so  many  terrible  shocks,  with  immoveable  firmness,  yielded  to  the 
collected  impulse. 

In  that  moment  of  danger  and  dismay,  when  all  seemed  lost,  the  intrepid 
Frederick,  by  a  rapid  and  masterly  movement,  brought  the  whole  cavalry  of 
his  right  wing  to  support  his  centre.  Pressing  upon  the  Russian  foot,  unco¬ 
vered  by  their  already  broken  horse,  the  Prussian  cavalry  pushed  them 
back  with  great  slaughter,  and  allowed  the  brave  battalions  leisure  to  re-col¬ 
lect  themselves.  Returning  to  the  charge,  inflamed  with  rage  and  resent¬ 
ment  at  their  disgrace,  the  Prussian  infantry  decided  the  doubtful  contest. 
The  Russians  were  every  where  thrown  into  confusion.  They  no  longer 
distinguished  friends  from  foes :  they  fired  upon  each  other  in  their  ungo¬ 
vernable  fury,  and  even  plundered  their  own  baggage.  It  was  now  no  longer 
a  battle,  but  a  horrid  carnage ;  yet  the  Russians,  though  thus  distracted 
.and  broken,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  never  offered  to  quit  the  field.  They 


(1)  PniSBian  and  .lustrian  Gaztttes  compared. 
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kept  their  ground  till  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  they  made  a  new 
struggle  for  victory,  and  darkness  only  put  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  blood. 
Ten  thousand  of  their  best  troops  were  left  dead  on  the  spot,  and  about  half 
that  number  were  mortally  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Prussians  did  not 
exceed  fifteen  hundred  men.(l) 

The  Russians,  in  consequence  of  this  severe  chastisement,  retreated  before 
the  victors  as  far  as  Landsperg  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland ;  and  the  king  of 
Prussia,  happy  in  having  freed  his  dominions  from  such  a  dreadful  scourge, 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  his  brother  Henry,  now  encompassed  with  enemies, 
and  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  utterly  cut  off.  He  had  to  oppose,  not 
only  the  army  of  the  empire,  much  superior  to  his  own,  the  grand  Austrian 
army  also  entered  Saxony,  under  mareschal  Daun ;  and  both  these  armies 
proposed  to  attack  him  at  once.  But  fortunately,  his  own  strong  position  at 
Dipposewalde,  which  he  had  chosen  in  order  to  cover  Dresden,  and  command 
the  course  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  timely  arrival  of  the  Prussian  monarch, 
extricated  him  from  all  his  difficulties,  and  disconcerted  the  design  of  his 
enemies.  They  could  not  even  prevent  the  king  from  joining  him.  And 
on  this  junction,  mareschal  Daun  retired  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden, 
and  fell  back  as  far  as  Zittaw  ;  while  the  army  of  the  empire  took  shelter  in 
the  strong  post  of  Pirna,  which  the  Saxons  had  occupied  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war. 

But  the  Austrian  commander,  though  induced  by  his  extreme  caution  to 
avoid  an  immediate  engagement,  did  not  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  his  anta¬ 
gonist.  Advantageously  posted  at  Stolpen,  he  preserved  a  communication 
with  the  army  of  the  empire,  and  watched  the  motions  of  his  Prussian 
majesty  with  as  keen  an  attention  as  ever  Fabius,  to  whom  he  has  been 
compared,  did  those  of  the  great  Carthagenian  general. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  after  various  movements,  for  protecting  Branden¬ 
burg  from  the  incursions  of  the  Austrians,  and  cutting  off  their  communica¬ 
tion  with  Bohemia,  took  post  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hochkirchen,  with 
his  left  at  Bautzen  ;  when  he  could  command  both  Misnia  and  Lusatia,  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  a  communication  with  the  army  of  prince  Henry. 
Mareschal  Daun,  who  had  observed  these  motions  with  concern,  advanced  to 
Kitlitz,  and  came  to  a  resolution  of  attacking  the  Prussian  camp  by  surprise  ; 
as  the  only  means  of  preserving  his  footing  in  Saxony,  or  finding  his  way  out 
of  it  with  safety. 

Having  communicated  this  design  to  the  prince  of  Deuxponts,  who  still 
commanded  the  army  of  the  empire,  the  Austrian  general  put  his  army  in 
motion  about  midnight,  and  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  destination,  undis¬ 
covered,  by  five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  Prussian  right  wing  was  sur¬ 
prised  and  routed ;  and  mareschal  Keith  and  prince  Francis  of  Brunswick 
were  killed,  in  bravely  attempting  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle.  Their  efforts, 
however,  were  not  without  effect.  Prince  Francis  was  early  slain  ;  but  Keith, 
at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  infantry,  obstinately  maintained  the  combat  against 
the  whole  weight  of  the  Austrian  army.  Though  wounded,  he  refused  to 
quit  the  field.  He  still  continued  to  animate  the  companions  of  his  perils ; 
and  he  had  repulsed  the  Austrians,  by  his  persevering  valour,  and  was  pur¬ 
suing  them,  when  he  received  the  deadly  bullet  in  his  breast.(2) 

The  king  of  Prussia,  who  never  stood  more  in  need  of  all  his  firmness, 
activity,  and  presence  of  mind,  now  assumed  in  person  the  command  of  his 
gallant  iitfantry.  But  finding  it  impracticable  to  recover  the  village  of  Hoch¬ 
kirchen,  which  had  been  lost  in  the  first  surprise,  he  ordered  his  right  wing 

(1)  Letters  fiom  the  king  of  Prussia,  &c.  in  Lonci.  Oazette,  Sept.  8,  1758. 

(2)  Lloyd,  vol.  i.  Mareschal  Keith  was  brother  to  the  attainted  earl  marshal  of  Scotland;  had  been 
engaged  with  him  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  was  obliged  on  that  account  to  abandon  hie  country.  He 
raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  Russian  service  in  1734,  and  highly  distinguished 
himself  against  the  Turks  in  1737,  es|iecially  at  the  taking  of  Oczakow,  where  he  was  wounded.  In  1741 
and  1742,  he  commanded  against  the  Swedes,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Williamstrand.  In  1747,  he  quitted 
the  Russian  service,  and  entered  that  of  Prussia.  In  1749,  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  black  eagle  and 
governor  of  Bet  lin,  with  a  pension  of  twelve  thousand  dollars,  besides  his  pay.  In  the  present  war  he 
proved  himseif  a  great  commander.  He  was  a  middle-sized  man,  with  a  very  martial  countenance,  but 
of  a  humane  and  benevolent  temper.  Id.  ibid. 
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to  fall  back  as  far  as  Weissenberg,  the  left  still  remaining  at  Bautzen.  This 
position  was  nearly  as  good  as  the  former.  But  his  Prussian  majesty,  besides 
the  loss  of  reputation  inseparable  from  a  defeat,  had  lost  two  able  generals, 
seven  thousand  brave  men,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  camp-equipage.(l) 
Yet  had  the  Austrians  small  cause  of  exultation.  They  had  lost  about  the 
same  number  of  men,  without  accomplishing  their  purpose.  The  vanquished 
enemy  was  still  formidable. 

Of  this  the  victors  had  soon  many  distinguished  proofs.  So  little  was  the 
king  of  Prussia  discouraged  by  his  defeat,  that  he  offered  battle  to  mareschal 
Daun  immediately  after  it.  And  as  the  Austrian  commander  not  only  de¬ 
clined  the  challenge,  but  kept  cautiously  within  his  fortified  camp  (in  hopes 
of  amusing  his  heroic  antagonist,  whom  he  durst  not  openly  meet  in  the 
field,  till  some  blow  could  be  given  in  another  quarter,  or  some  new  advan¬ 
tage  stolen  in  an  unguarded  hour),  the  protector  of  his  people,  and  the  avenger 
of  their  wrongs,  took  a  bolder  method  of  showing  his  superior  generalship, 
and  of  recovering  that  trophy  which  had  been  torn  from  his  brow,  not  by  the 
sword  of  valour,  but  by  the  wily  hand  of  stratagem.  Darting  like  the  light¬ 
ning  of  heaven  to  a  distant  scene  of  action,  he  struck  his  enemies  with  terror, 
and  mankind  with  admiration. 

The  Austrian  generals,  Harsche  and  de  Ville,  having  already  formed  the 
siege  of  Neiss  and  the  blockade  of  Cosel,  his  Prussian  majesty  saw  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  marching  to  the  relief  of  Silesia,  be  the  fate  of  Saxony  what  it  might. 
Committing  this  important  conquest  to  the  care  of  his  brother  Henry,  he  ac¬ 
cordingly  quitted  his  camp  at  Dobreschutz;  and  by  the  celerity  of  his  mo¬ 
tions  soon  arrived,  without  any  obstruction  from  the  enemy,  in  the  plain  of 
Gorlitz. 

In  consequence  of  this  rapid  march,  all  the  advantages  of  mareschal 
Daun’s  studied  position,  and  all  the  promised  fruits  of  his  boasted  victory  at 
Hochkirchen,  were  lost  in  a  moment.  An  open  passage  into  Silesia  now  lay 
before  the  Prussian  monarch.  And  he  pursued  his  route  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  or  any  considerable  loss  ;  though  general  Laudohn  hung  upon  his  rear 
with  twenty-four  thousand  men,  and  another  army  was  sent  to  attack  him 
in  front.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  all  these  armies,  the  intrepid  Frederick 
accomplished  his  purpose,  and  defeated  the  designs  of  his  numerous  enemies. 
The  siege  of  Neiss  was  raised  on  his  approach,  as  was  the  blockade  of  Cosel ; 
and  the  armies  under  the  generals  Harsche  and  de  Ville  fell  back  into 

Bohemia.(2)  , 

Having  thus  driven  the  Austrians  out  of  Silesia,  without  being  under  the 
necessity  of  hazarding  a  battle,  the  king  of  Prussia  instantly  returned  by 
the  same  route,  and  with  the  same  expedition,  to  the  relief  of  Saxony,  now 
in  a  manner  covered  with  the  forces  of  his  enemies.  The  army  of  the  em¬ 
pire  had  obliged  prince  Henry  to  abandon  his  post  at  Sedlitz,  and  had  cut  off 
his  communication  with  Leipsic,  at  the  same  time  that  mareschal  Daun 
attempted  to  obstruct  his  communication  with  Dresden.  He  found  means, 
however,  to  throw  himself  into  the  latter,  and  afterward  to  retire  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Elbe.  Meanwhile,  the  Austrians  and  imperialists  laid  siege  to 
those  two  important  places,  while  a  third  army  advanced  towards  Torgau,  and 
invested  that  strong  fortress.  But  Dresden,  before  which  mareschal  Daun 
appeared,  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  which  was  defended  only 
by  the  fifth  part  of  that  number,  was  the  enemy’s  grand  object.  Count 
Schmettau,  the  Prussian  governor,  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  set¬ 
ting  fire  to  the  suburbs,  in  order  to  preserve  the  city  for  his  master;  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty-six  houses  were  consumed,  but  very  few  persons  lost  their 
lives.  (3) 

This  conflagration  has  been  represented  by  the  emissaries  of  the  court  of 
Vienna,  and  by  certain  declamatory  writers,  as  a  terrible  outrage  on  humanity. 
But  as  it  appears  that  the  inhabitants  had  timely  notice  of  the  governor’s 


(1)  Prussian  and  Austrian  compared.  (2)  Id.  ibid. 

(3)  CertijicaUs  of  th&  Magistrates  of  Dresden^  Nos.  II.  Ill-  Ap.  Ann.  Reg.  175& 
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intention,  (1)  he  seems  to  have  acted  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  laws 
of  war,  even  as  explained  by  the  benevolent  spirit  of  Montesquieu.  For  those 
laws  require,  that,  in  military  operations,  the  least  public  injury,  consistent 
with  the  acquisition  or  preservation  of  dominion,  be  done  to  the  body  of  the 
people.  (2) 

By  the  destruction  of  the  suburbs  of  Dresden,  the  cause  of  so  much  cla¬ 
mour  and  obloquy,  the  city  was  rendered  more  secure.  It  could  not  now  be 
taken  but  by  a  regular  siege ;  that  must  require  time ;  and  the  king  of  Prussia 
was  fast  advancing  to  its  relief.  These  considerations  induced  mareschal 
Daun  to  relinquish  his  enterprise :  and  the  Prussian  monarch,  a  few  days 
after,  entered  Dresden  in  triumph.  The  siege  of  Leipsic  was  raised ;  that  of 
Glogaw  had  before  been  given  up;  and  the  Austrian  and  imperial  armies 
retired  into  Bohemia,  where  they  went  into  winter-quarters,  without  attempt¬ 
ing  any  thing  farther.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  Russians,  who,  in  their  retreat, 
had  invested  Colberg,  in  Prussian  Pomerania,  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
undertaking  with  disgrace;  and  the  Swedes,  who  had  entered  the  same 
country,  were  not  more  fortunate  in  their  operations  than  their  barbarous 
allies.(3)  The  king  of  Prussia,  triumphant  over  all  his  enemies,  appeared 
greater  than  ever.  Equally  distinguished  by  valour  and  conduct,  the  exploits 
of  every  other  commander  were  lost  in  the  splendour  of  his  victories  and 
retreats. 

While  those  illustrious  achievements  were  performing  in  Germany,  the 
grand  theatre  of  war,  the  British  arms  had  recovered  their  lustre,  both  by  land 
and  sea.  The  vigorous  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  prime  minister  seemed 
to  communicate  itself  to  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men,  but  more  especially  to 
the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  Patriotic  zeal  took  place  of  sluggish  indif¬ 
ference,  prompt  decision  of  wavering  hesitation,  and  fearless  exertion  of 
timid  caution.  The  nerve  of  action  was  new-strung.  Every  bosom  panted 
for  fame,  and  for  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  the  national  honour. 

That  bold  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  caught  fresh  fire  from  the  king  of 
Prussia’s  victories  and  the  successes  of  the  army  under  prince  Ferdinand, 
was  also  inflamed  by  certain  fortunate  events  at  sea,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  As  admiral  Osborn  was  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Spain  between 
Cape  de  Gatt  and  Carthagena,  he  fell  in  with  a  French  squadron,  on  the  28th 
of  February,  consisting  of  three  sail  of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  commanded  by 
the  marquis  du  Quesne.  The  frigate  escaped  by  swiftness  of  sailing.  But 
two  of  the  ships  of  the  line,  the  Foudroyant  of  eighty  guns,  and  the  Orpheus 
of  sixty-four,  were  taken  after  an  obstinate  resistance ;  and  the  third,  named 
the  Oriflamme,  was  driven  ashore  near  the  castle  of  Aiglos,  where  she  found 
shelter  under  the  Spanish  neutrality.  (4) 

This  was  a  sharp  blow.  The  French  not  only  lost  two  capital  ships,  but 
saw  them  added  to  the  British  navy.  Nor  was  that  their  only  misfortune  by 
sea.  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  dispersed  and  drcve  on 
shore,  near  the  isle  of  Aix,  a  French  fleet,  consisting  of  five  ships  of  the  line, 
six  frigates,  and  forty  transports,  having  on  board  three  thousand  troops,  with 
a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores  intended  for  the  support  of  their 
settlements  in  North  America.(5)  Two  other  convoys  were  dispersed,  and 
several  transports  taken ;  and,  on  the  29th  of  May,  the  Raisonable,  a  French 
ship  of  the  line,  commanded  by  the  prince  de  Monbazon,  having  on  board  six 
hundred  and  thirty  men,  and  mounting  sixty-four  guns,  was  taken  by  captain 
Dennis  in  the  Dorsetshire,  an  English  seventy-gun  ship  after  a  smart  en¬ 
gagement. 

Roused  to  enthusiasm  by  these  victories,  and  the  rising  passion  for  glory, 
the  people  of  England,  who  had  so  lately  trembled  under  the  apprehensions 
of  a  French  invasion,  now  talked  of  nothing  but  carrying  hostilities  into  the 
heart  of  France.  And  the  popular  minister,  instead  of  regulating  that  en¬ 
thusiasm,  by  confining  it  to  its  proper  element,  or  directing  its  energy  against 

(11  Certificates  of  the  Magistrates  of  Dresden,  Nos.  II.  III.  Ap.  ^nn.  Reg.  1758. 

(2)  V Esprit  des  Doix,]iv.x.  (3)  Foreign  Gazelles,  passim. 

(4)  Detttr  from  admiral  Osborn,  March  12, 1758.  (5)  LeUer  from  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  April  11, 1 ,58 
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important  objects,  allowed  it  to  take  its  own  wild  sweep,  and  spend  the 
strongest  impulse  of  its  force  in  air. 

A  new  expedition  to  the  coast  of  France  was  planned,  notwithstanding  the 
miscarriage  of  the  former,  and  the  disgrace  it  had  brought  upon  the  British 
arms ;  such  a  descent  being  represented  by  the  great  commoner  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  serving  his  majesty’s  German  allies,  by  drawing  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy  to  their  own  internal  defence,  and  consequently  of  weak¬ 
ening  their  efforts  upon  the  Rhine.  Two  strong  squadrons,  destined  for  this 
service,  were  accordingly  equipped  ;  the  greater,  consisting  of  eleven  ships 
of  the  line,  commanded  by  the  admirals  Anson  and  Hawke,  and  the  smaller 
of  four  sail  of  the  line,  seven  frigates,  six  sloops,  two  fireships,  two  bomb 
ketches,  ten  cutters,  twenty  tenders,  ten  storeships,  and  one  hundred  transports 
under  the  direction  of  commodore  Howe.  The  forces  embarked  for  the  same 
purpose  consisted  of  sixteen  regiments  of  foot,  nine  troops  of  light  horse, 
and  six  thousand  marines,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
assisted  by  lord  George  Sackville. 

That  great  armament  sailed  from  the  isle  of  Wight  (where  the  troops  had 
been  for  some  time  encamped)  in  the  beginning  of  June,  leaving  every  heart 
elated  with  the  highest  hopes  of  its  success.  Nor  did  these  hopes  seem  ill- 
founded.  The  admirals  Anson  and  Hawke,  with  the  fleet  under  their  com¬ 
mand,  proceeded  to  the  bay  of  Biscay,  in  order  to  spread  more  widely  the 
alarm,  and  watch  the  motion  of  the  French  squadron  in  Brest  harbour ;  while 
commodore  Howe  with  the  transports,  and  the  squadron  appointed  for  their 
protection,  steered  directly  to  St.  Malo,  a  seaport  town  on  the  coast  of  Brit¬ 
tany,  against  which  the  armament  seemed  to  have  been  destined,  if  it  had 
any  particular  object.  As  the  place  appeared  too  strong  to  admit  of  any 
attempt  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  the  troops  w’ere  disembarked  in  Cancalle 
bay,  about  two  leagues  distant,  with  a  view  of  attacking  it  on  the  land  side. 
But  it  was  found,  when  reconnoitred,  to  be  equally  inaccessible  on  that  side, 
except  by  regular  approaches,  for  which  the  invaders  were  not  prepared. (1) 
They  therefore  contented  themselves  with  destroying  the  shipping  and  naval 
stores  at  St.  Servan,  a  kind  of  suburb  of  St.  Malo,  and  returned  to  Spithead 
without  attempting  any  thing  farther. 

The  success  of  this  expedition,  though  considerable,  by  no  means  answered 
the  ardour  of  public  expectation.  But  that  ardour  was  again  excited,  by  the 
most  vigorous  preparations  for  a  new  armament,  which  sailed  from  St.  Helen’s 
on  the  first  of  August;  the  land-forces  commanded  by  lieutenant-general 
Bligh  (the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  lord  George  Sackville  having  been  sent 
to  command  the  British  forces  in  Germany),  and  the  fleet  and  transports  under 
the  conduct  of  commodore  Howe.  The  troops  were  disembarked  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cherburg,  which  being  an  open  town  on  the  land  side,  was 
entered  without  opposition.  A  neglected  mole  was  demolished ;  a  contribu¬ 
tion  of  three  thousand  pounds  was  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  ;  and  twenty- 
one  pieces  of  cannon  were  carried  off  in  triumph,  and  pompously  exhibited  to 
the  view  of  the  English  populace,  as  the  spoils  of  France.  After  they  had 
been  shown  in  Hyde  Park  to  gaping  multitudes,  they  were  drawn  through  the 
principal  streets  of  London  with  the  greatest  military  parade,  and  formally 
lodged  in  the  tower. 

But  the  British  ministry  had  soon  reason  to  repent  of  this  empty  ovation, 
which  flattered  so  highly  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  and  gratified,  for  a 
moment,  the  national  passion  for  glory  and  conquest.  While  the  people  of 
England  were  exulting  over  the  taking  of  a  place  less  considerable  than  many 
of  their  own  fishing-towns,  the  victorious  battalions  were  exposed  to  the  most 
imminent  peril. 

Having  reimbarked  the  troops  at  Cherburg  without  molestation,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  (for  reasons  best  known  to  himself)  made  his  second  landing 
in  the  bay  of  St.  Lunar,  two  leagues  to  the  westward  of  St.  Malo,  against 

(1)  Lond.  Oazette,  June  17, 1758  See  also  Letter  from  an  officer  on  board  the  Essex,  commodore 
Howe’s  ship 
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which  he  seemed  determined  to  hazard  an  attempt ;  though  the  town  was 
now  in  a  better  state  of  defence  than  when  an  attack  had  been  judged  im¬ 
practicable  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  number  of  the  assailants 
much  fewer! — General  Bligh,  accordingly,  soon  discovered  his  mistake. 
The  design  upon  St.  Malo  was  laid  aside  ;  but  it  was  resolved  to  penetrate 
into  the  country,  and  do  something  for  the  honour  of  the  British  arms,  be¬ 
fore  the  troops  were  put  on  board  the  transports. 

In  conformity  with  this  resolution,  the  fleet,  which  could  not  ride  with  safety 
in  the  bay  of  St.  Lunar,  quitted  that  station,  and  anchored  in  the  bay  of  St. 
Cas,  about  three  leagues  to  the  westward ;  while  the  land-forces  proceeded, 
by  Guildo,  to  the  village  of  Matignon,  where  they  dispersed  a  small  body  of 
French  troops,  and  encamped  within  three  miles  of  the  transports,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  retreat  being  cut  off.  Here  the  British  commanders  were  in¬ 
formed,  that  the  duke  d’Aguillon,  governor  of  Brittany,  had  advanced  from 
Brest  to  Lambale,  within  six  miles  of  their  camp,  at  the  head  of  twelve  bat¬ 
talions  and  six  squadrons  of  regular  troops,  and  two  regiments  of  militia. 
An  immediate  retreat  was  judged  necessary  ;  but  the  measures  for  carrying 
it  into  execution  were  slow  and  injudicious.  Instead  of  decamping  in  the 
night  without  noise,  by  which  they  might  probably  have  reached  the  shore 
before  the  French  had  the  least  intelligence  of  their  army  being  in  motion, 
the  drums  were  beat  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  as  if  with  intention  to 
give  notice  to  the  enemy,  who  instantly  repeated  the  same  signal ;  and, 
although  the  march  was  begun  soon  after,  so  many  were  the  obstructions, 
they  did  not  reach  the  bay  of  St.  Cas  till  nine  o’clock.  Six  hours  were  spent 
in  marching  three  miles;  yet  might  the  embarkation  have  been  effected 
without  loss,  if  it  had  been  properly  conducted.  But  in  this,  as  in  eveiy  thing 
else,  the  greatest  blunders  were  committed. 

The  English  commanders,  filled  with  delusive  confidence,  seemed  to  have 
flattered  themselves  that  no  Frenchman  durst  look  an  Englishman  in  the 
face.  Hence,  from  the  moment  they  had  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  they  appear  to  have  been  under  the  influence  of  fear  or  infatua¬ 
tion  ;  like  all  men  who  have  overrated  their  own  courage,  or  undervalued 
that  of  an  antagonist.  All  the  troops,  however,  were  embarked  before  the 
French  began  to  press  hard  upon  them,  except  the  grenadiers  and  the  first 
regiment  of  foot-guards,  who  had  the  honour  of  remaining  longest  on  hostile 
ground.  This  gallant  body,  consisting  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  attempted  to 
form  and  face  the  greatly  superior  enemy.  But  their  resolution  failed  them ; 
they  fell  into  confusion ;  they  fled ;  and  rushed  into  the  sea,  or  were  slaugh¬ 
tered  on  the  beach.  Of  those  who  took  refuge  in  the  waves,  a  considerable 
number  were  saved  by  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  and  about  four  hundred  of  the 
fugitives  were  made  prisoners.  Among  the  killed  and  drowned  were  general 
Drury  and  sir  John  Armitage,  with  many  other  gentlemen  of  rank  and  for¬ 
tune,  who  had  acted  as  volunteers -and  with  them  perished  near  a  thousand 
of  the  finest  troops  in  Christendom.(l) 

Such  was  the  unfortunate  issue  of  our  ill-concerted  expeditions  to  the 
coast  of  France,  which  involved  the  nation  in  an  enormous  expense,  without 
being  attended  with  any  adequate  advantage.(2)  They  contributed,  how¬ 
ever,  for  a  time,  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  to  encourage  the  pas¬ 
sion  for  enteiprise ;  but  as  neither  their  success  nor  their  objects  corres¬ 
ponded  with  the  hopes  which  such  vast  preparations  raised,  they  had  finally 
a  contrary  effect.  The  people,  though  subject  to  delusion,  are  not  utterly 
blind.  They  saw  the  disproportion  between  means  and  ends,  between  great 
armaments  and  petty  aims.  And  the  disaster  at  St.  Cas,  which  was  the  more 
keenly  felt  as  it  was  altogether  unexpected,  and  immediately  followed  the 
rejoicings  for  the  taking  of  Cherburg,  dissipated  all  our  romantic  ideas  of 
acquiring  conquest  in  France,  or  annihilating  the  French  navy  by  destroying 

(1)  Lond.  OaietUy  Sept.  18, 1758. 

(2)  “  Could  we  have  burnt  the  enemy’s  docks,  stores,  &c.  at  Brest  and  Rochefort,”  says  general  Lloyd, 
**  it  would  have  been  a  service  of  great  importance,  and  worth  trying ;  but  no  other  object  was  by  any 
means  equal  lo  the  risk  or  the  expense.”  Hist,  of  the  War  in  Germany  vol.  ii.  p.  180 
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their  principal  seaports  ;  while  it  exalted  beyond  measure  the  spirit  of  that 
volatile  nation,  which  had  been  depressed  and  mortified  by  the  insulting 
descents  made  upon  their  coasts  with  impunity.  They  now  magnified  into 
a  mighty  victory  their  accidental  good-fortune  in  cutting  off  the  rear-guard 
of  a  misguided  party  of  desultory  invaders. 

But  whatever  consolation  France  might  derive  from  the  check  which  had 
been  given  to  the  ravagers  of  her  coasts,  the  solid  advantages  acqu.red  by 
the  English  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe  aiforded  them  abundant  cause  of 
triumph,  exclusive  of  such  fugitive  conquests.  In  North  America,  whence 
we  had  hitherto  received  only  accounts  of  delay,  disaster,  and  disgrace,  our 
affairs  had  taken  a  new  and  highly  favourable  turn. 

As  lord  Loudon  had  returned  to  England  on  account  of  some  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  chief  command  in  America 
devolved  upon  general  Abercrombie ;  but  the  plan  of  operations  being  exten¬ 
sive,  the  forces  were  divided  into  three  separate  bodies,  under  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  commanders.  About  twelve  thousand  men,  under  major-general 
Amherst,  vvere  destined  for  the  siege  of  Louisburg ;  near  sixteen  thousand, 
under  Abercrombie  in  person,  were  reserved  for  the  reduction  of  Ticonde- 
roga  and  Crown  Point ;  and  eight  thousand,  commanded  by  brigadier-general 
Forbes,  were  ordered  to  attack  fort  du  Quesne. 

The  reduction  of  Cape  Breton  being  an  object  of  prime  concern,  it  was 
undertaken  with  all  possible  despatch.  The  army  under  general  Amherst, 
augmented  with  two  thousand  fresh  troops  from  England,  embarked  at 
Halifax,  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  on  the  2d  of  June,  the  fleet  and  transports, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  sail,  under  the  direction  of  admiral 
Boscawen,  arrived  before  Louisburg.  The  garrison  of  the  place,  commanded 
by  the  chevalier  de  Drucourt,  consisted  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  regular 
troops,  and  about  six  hundred  militia.  The  harbour  was  secured  by  five 
ships  of  the  line,  one  fifty-gun  ship  and  five  frigates,  three  of  which  were 
sunk  across  the  mouth  of  the  basin.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  disem¬ 
bark  the  troops  at  some  distance  from  the  town.  The  place  chosen  for  that 
purpose  was  the  creek  of  Cormoran  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  landing,  which  was 
attended  with  some  difficulty,  but  little  loss,  was  fully  effected,  and  the  artil¬ 
lery  and  stores  brought  on  shore,  the  town  was  formally  invested. (1) 

The  first  thing  attempted  by  the  besiegers,  was  to  secure  a  post  called  the 
Lighthouse  Battery.  That  service  was  performed  by  general  Wolfe,  with 
all  the  vigour  and  celerity  for  which  he  was  so  much  distinguished.  On  this 
elevated  point  were  erected  several  battei’ies,  which  played  upon  the  ships 
and  the  fortifications  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour.  For  six  weeks, 
however,  did  the  place  hold  out,  and  the  French  ships  continued  to  fire  upon 
the  besiegers,  and  to  obstruct  their  operation.  At  length,  on  the  21st  of  July, 
■one  of  the  great  ships  blew  up,  and  the  flames  being  communicated  to  two 
others,  they  also  shared  the  same  fate. 

As  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  this  misfortune,  still  refused  to  supender, 
the  English  admiral  (who  during  the  whole  siege  had  done  every  thing  pos¬ 
sible  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  land-forces)  sent  into  the  harbour  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  six  hundred  seamen  in  boats,  headed  by  the  captains  Laforey  and 
Balfour.  They  boarded  the  two  remaining  ships  of  the  line,  which  still  kept 
possession  of  the  basin ;  destroyed  one,  which  was  aground,  and  towed  off 
the  other  in  triumph.  The  blow  was  decisive :  the  governor,  fearing  a  general 
assault,  as  several  practicable  breaches  were  made  in  the  works,  surrendered 
himself  and  his  garrison  prisoners  of  war :  and  the  whole  island  submitted 
to  his  Britannic  majesty.(2)  With  Cape  Breton  fell  also  the  island  of  St. 
John,  and  whatever  inferior  stations  the  French  had  established  for  carrying 
on  the  cod-fishery  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  reduction  of  Louisburg  was  severely  felt  by  France,  especially  as  it 
had  been  attended  with  the  loss  of  so  considerable  a  naval  force,  and  occa- 


(1)  Lond.  Oazette,  Aug.  13  1758.  Knox’s  Campaigns  in  America,  vol.  i 
ig)  Id.  ibid. 
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sioned  the  greatest  rejoicings  in  England.  But  all  our  enterprises  in  America 
were  not  equally  fortunate. 

General  Abercrombie,  in  consequence  of  his  design  of  driving  the  French 
from  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  had  embarked  upon  lake  George,  on 
the  fifth  of  July,  with  near  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  a  numerous  train  of 
artillery ;  and,  after  a  prosperous  navigation,  landed  his  troops  witiiout 
opposition,  and  advanced  in  four  columns  towards  the  first  object  of  his 
armament.  As  the  country  through  which  his  march  lay  is  rough  and  woody, 
and  his  guides  were  very  unskilful,  the  troops  were  bewildered,  and  the 
columns  broken.  While  in  this  disorder,  they  fell  in  with  a  French  detach¬ 
ment,  which  had  fled  on  their  approach,  being  bewildered  in  like  manner. 
A  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  the  enemy  were  quickly  routed,  with  the  loss 
of  near  three  hundred  men.  But  that  advantage  was  unfortunately  pur¬ 
chased  with  the  death  of  the  gallant  lord  Howe,  a  young  nobleman  of  the 
most  promising  military  talents,  who  had  acquired  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  the  troops,  by  his  generosity,  affability,  and  engaging  manners,  as  well  as 
by  his  distinguished  valour. 

This  disaster  excepted,  the  English  army  proceeded  successfully  till  it 
reached  Ticonderoga ;  which  is  situated  on  a  point  of  land  between  lake 
George  and  a  narrow  gut  that  communicates  with  lake  Champlain.  On 
three  sides  surrounded  with  water,  and  on  the  fourth  secured  by  a  morass, 
that  important  post  was  strongly  fortified  and  defended  by  near  five  thou¬ 
sand  men.  These  were  stationed  under  the  cannon  of  the  place,  behind  an 
abattis,  or  breastwork,  formed  of  the  trunks  of  trees  piled  one  upon  another. 
And  they  were  farther  defended  by  whole  trees,  with  their  branches  outward, 
some  of  which  were  cut  and  sharpened,  so  as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  che- 
vaux-de-frise. 

Notwithstanding  this  strong  position,  which  had  not  been  properly  recon¬ 
noitred,  it  was  rashly  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy,  without  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  the  artillery.  A  disposition  was  accordingly  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  whole  English  army  put  in  motion.  The  troops  advanced  to  the 
assault  with  the  greatest  alacrity ;  but  all  their  most  vigorous  efforts  proved 
ineffectual.  In  vain  did  they  attempt  to  cut  their  way  through  every  obstacle. 
They  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  enemy’s  works.  The  general, 
therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  order  a  retreat,  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
the  remains  of  his  army,  after  it  had  been  exposed  for  four  hours  to  the  covered 
fire  of  the  French  musketry.  Near  two  thousand  men,  including  a  great 
number  of  officers,  were  killed  or  dangerously  wounded.  (1) 

In  order  to  repair  the  disgrace  of  this  bloody  repulse,  general  Abercrombie 
(who  had  immediately  retired  to  his  former  camp  on  the  southern  side  of 
lake  George)  detached  colonel  Bradstreet  with  a  body  of  three  thousand  men 
against  fort  Frontenac.  The  colonel,  who  with  great  prudence  and  valour 
surmounted  every  difficulty,  brought  his  little  army  to  Oswego,  where  he 
embarked  on  lake  Ontario,  and  arrived  at  the  object  of  his  enterprise  by  the 
25th  of  August. 

Fort  Frontenac  stands  at  the  communication  of  lake  Ontario  with  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  the  entrance  into  which  it  in  some  measure  commands.  For 
a  post  of  such  moment,  however,  it  was  poorly  fortified  and  feebly  garrisoned. 
It  surrendered  at  discretion,  on  the  appearance  of  the  English  commander, 
who  found  there  an  immense  quantity  of  provisions  and  merchandise,  sixty 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  nine  armed  sloops. (2) 

The  success  of  colonel  Bradstreet,  in  all  probability,  facilitated  the  expe¬ 
dition,  under  general  Forbes,  against  fort  du  Quesne.  This  officer  began 
his  march  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  at  the  head  of  eight 
thousand  men,  through  a  vast  tract  of  country  very  little  known,  and  almost 
impenetrable,  by  reason  of  woods,  mountains,  and  morasses.  He  made 
his  way,  however,  by  the  most  incredible  exertions  of  vigour  and  perse¬ 
verance  ;  procured  provisions,  secured  camps,  and  surmounted  every  other 


(1)  Knox’s  Campaigns,  vol.  i.  Loud.  Gazette,  Aug.  22, 1759. 


(2)  Lond.  Gazette,  Oct.  31  1758. 
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difficulty  in  his  tedious  progress,  though  continually  harassed  by  parties  of 
hostile  Indians. 

Having  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  as  far  as  Ray’s  Town, 
distant  about  fourscore  miles  from  fort  du  Quesne,  general  Forbes  detached 
major  Grant,  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  men,  to  reconnoitre  the  place. 
Unfortunately,  the  major’s  approach  was  discovered  by  the  enemy,  who  sent 
a  more  numerous  body  of  troops  against  him.  A  desperate  combat  ensued, 
which  was  gallantly  maintained  by  the  British  detachment  for  more  than 
three  hours  ;  but  being  at  length  overpowered  by  superior  force,  it  was 
obliged  to  give  way.  About  three  hundred  men  were  killed  or  made  prison¬ 
ers,  and  among  the  latter  was  major  Grant,  with  nineteen  other  officers. 

This  severe  check,  so  fatal  to  the  reconnoitring  party,  did  not  prevent 
general  Forbes  from  advancing  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  though  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  enemy’s  numbers.  Regardless  of  danger,  he  only  longed  for  an 
opportunity  of  retaliation.  The  French,  however,  dreading  the  prospect  of 
a  siege,  deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of  revenge,  by  abandoning  the  disputed 
post,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November.  They  retired  down  the  Ohio,  to 
their  settlements  on  the  Mississippi.(l)  The  British  standard  was  erected 
on  fort  du  Quesne,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  so  general  and  so  destructive 
a  war ;  and  the  name  of  fort  Pitt  was  given  to  it,  in  honour  of  the  minister 
under  whose  auspices  the  expedition  had  been  undertaken. 

Nor  were  the  conquests  of  Great  Britain  confined  solely  to  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  Two  ships  of  the  line,  with  some  frigates,  and  a  body  of  marines,  had 
been  despatched  early  in  the  season,  in  order  to  reduce  the  French  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  They  accordingly  entered  the  river  Senegal ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  obstructions  of  a  dangerous  bar,  which  the  ships  of  the 
line  could  not  pass,  they  obliged  fort  Louis,  which  commands  the  navigation 
of  the  Senegal,  to  surrender,  and  with  it  all  the  French  settlements  on  that 
river.(2) 

But  this  squadron  being  found  insufficient  to  reduce  the  island  of  Goree, 
which  lies  at  the  distance  of  thirty  leagues,  on  the  same  coast,  commodore 
Keppel,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  was  afterward  sent  upon  that  ser¬ 
vice,  with  four  ships  of  the  line,  several  frigates,  and  seven  hundred  regular 
troops,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant-colonel  Worge.  The  great  ships 
laid  their  broadsides  to  the  principal  batteries,  and  maintained  so  strong  a  fire, 
that  the  place  surrendered  at  discretion  before  the  troops  were  landed. (3) 
M.  St.  Jean,  the  French  governor,  behaved  with  true  courage,  but  was  ill- 
supported  by  his  garrison. 

The  British  arms  were  less  successful  during  this  campaign  in  the  East 
Indies.  Though  admiral  Pococke,  who  had  succeeded,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  admiral  Watson,  to  the  command  of  the  English  squadron  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  had  worsted,  in  two  obstinate  engagements,  the 
French  squadron  under  M.  d’Ache,  he  was  not  able  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
Cudalore  and  fort  St.  David.  These  two  places  were  reduced  by  the  count 
de  Lally ;  who,  having  been  appointed  governor-general  of  all  the  French 
possessions  in  India,  had  carried  out  with  him  a  great  force  to  Pondicherry. 
He  was  gallantly  assisted  in  his  military  operations  by  the  count  d’Estaign, 
and  flattered  himself  with  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  all  the  English 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 

Such,  my  dear  Philip,  was  the  state  of  the  war  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1758.  Many  checks  had  been  given,  many  victories 
obtained,  and  many  conquests  made ;  but  these  were  not  all  on  one  side. 
The  success  was  divided.  All  parties  had  cause  of  hope,  or  room  for  conso¬ 
lation  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  situation  of  affairs,  all  parties  prepared 
for  opening  the  ensuing  campaign  with  equal  vigour,  though  the  state  of 
their  finances  was  very  different.  The  resources  of  England  being  still  great, 
she  generously  continued  her  annual  subsidy  of  four  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  king  of  Prussia.  Those  of  Austria  were  much  exhausted,  and  France 


(1)  Lond.  Gaictte,  Jan.  20, 1759. 


(2)  Ibid.  June  10,  1758. 


(3)  Ibid.  Jan  29, 1759. 
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was  on  the  eve  of  a  national  bankruptcy  ;  yet  were  the  efibrts  of  botii  undi- 
minished.  The  empress  of  Russia,  having  lost  only  men,  readily  supplied 
by  her  boundless  dominions,  adhered  to  her  military  system,  which  she  con¬ 
sidered  as  necessary  to  the  training  of  her  armies ;  and  Sweden  made  no 
advances  towards  peace.  The  greatest  exertions  were  displayed  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

Germany,  however,  continued,  as  hitherto,  to  be  the  grand  theatre  of  mili¬ 
tary  operations,  though  less  of  conquest  or  bold  enterprise.  These  found 
elsewhere  a  wider  range.  Repeated  trials  of  each  other’s  strength  had  here 
made  all  parties  more  cautious  ;  because  all  were  become  sensible,  that  the 
war  could  only  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  patience  and  perseverance, 
not  by  any  single  blow.  The  greatest  blows  had  been  already  struck,  yet 
peace  seemed  as  distant  as  ever ;  though,  in  striking  some  of  those  blows, 
ruin  itself  had  been  hazarded  by  the  illustrious  Frederick.  Less  dependence 
was  henceforth  placed  in  fortune,  and  more  in  force  and  skill.  Experience 
had  moderated  the  ardour  of  courage,  and  rectified  the  mistaken  conceptions 
of  military  superiority.  Firmness  and  recollection  took  place  of  presump¬ 
tion  and  rashness  ;  and  mutual  esteem  and  apprehensions  of  danger  of  self- 
confidence  and  mutual  contempt. 

The  fire  of  the  king  of  Prussia’s  genius  alone  seemed  unabated.  We  have 
seen  in  what  manner  he  obliged  the  Austrians  and  the  army  of  the  empire 
to  evacuate  Saxony,  at  the  close  of  last  campaign,  while  his  generals  forced 
the  Russians  and  Swedes  to  retire  towards  their  own  frontiers.  He  began 
the  present  with  equal  vigour  and  success  :  and  he  had  formed  a  great  sys¬ 
tem  of  operations,  in  concert  with  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick.  One  of 
his  generals,  in  the  month  of  February,  destroyed  the  Russian  magazines  iii 
Poland;  another  recovered  Anclam,  Demin,  and  all  the  places  the  Swedes 
had  conquered  in  Pomerania.  He  himself,  by  his  threatening  motions,  drew 
the  Austrian  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Silesia.  His  brother,  prince  Henry, 
who  had  wintered  in  Saxony,  seized  the  opportunity  to  lay  Bohemia  under 
contribution ;  and  afterward,  entering  Franconia,  pushed  the  army  of  the 
empire  as  far  back  as  Nuremburg. 

To  this  degree  were  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Pnissia  successful.  But  cer¬ 
tain  unforeseen  events,  partly  depending  upon  himself,  partly  upon  others, 
disconcerted  all  his  future  plans,  and  gave  a  fatal  reverse  to  his  affairs.  The 
Russians  advanced  towards  Silesia,  notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  their 
magazines.  And  prince  Ferdinand,  although  early  reinforced  with  a  choice 
body  of  British  troops,  found  himself  unable  to  prevent  the  army  of  the  em¬ 
pire  from  receiving  succours  from  that  of  France;  a  circumstance  on  which 
the  success  of  the  campaign  greatly  depended,  and  on  which  his  Prussian 
majesty  had  presumed,  though  certainly  without  due  consideration. 

1  he  French,  by  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  liberties  of  the  empire,  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  act  of  perfidy,  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Frankfort  upon 
the  Maine,  a  neutral  and  free  city,  in  the  beginning  of  January.  This  was 
an  important  acquisition,  as  it  secured  to  them  the  course  of  the  Maine  and 
the  Upper  Rhine,  by  which  they  could  readily  receive  every  kind  of  supply. 
It  was  therefore  determined  to  dislodge  them,  if  possible,  as  soon  as  the  sea¬ 
son  would  permit  the  allied  army  to  take  the  field. 

With  this  view,  prince  Ferdinand  assembled  his  troops  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Fulda,  and  began  his  march  towards  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thousand  men ;  having  left  the  rest  of  his  forces  to  guard  the  electorate  of 
Hanover,  and  protect  the  bishoprick  of  Munster.  He  found  the  French  army 
under  the  duke  de  Broglio,  strongly  posted  near  the  village  of  Berg-en’ 
between  Frankfort  and  Hanau ;  yet  did  he  resolve  to  attack  them.  He’ 
accordingly  drew  up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle,  and  advanced  to  the  charge. 
But  after  three  desperate  efforts  to  get  possession  of  the  villao-e,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men.(l)  He  preserved,  how¬ 
ever,  so  good  a  countenance,  that  the  enemy  did  not  attempt  to  pursue’him. 


(Ij  French  and  Fiiglish  Gazettes  compared. 
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The  allies,  perhaps,  lost  no  honour  by  this  action.  But  they  failed  in  their 
object ;  and  that  failure,  besides  thwarting  the  designs  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
reduced  themselves  to  great  distress  for  want  of  provisions.  Meanwhile, 
the  French  enjoyed  plenty  of  every  thing.  And  their  armies  on  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Rhine,  having  formed  a  junction  near  Marpurg,  proceeded  north¬ 
ward,  under  the  mareschal  de  Contades,  who  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Cor- 
bach,  whence  he  detached  a  body  of  light  troops  to  take  possession  of  Cassel. 

Finding  himself  inferior  to  the  united  forces  of  the  enemy,  prince  Ferdinand 
judged  it  prudent  to  retire  as  they  advanced.  He  left  strong  garrisons,  how¬ 
ever,  in  Lipstadt,  Retberg,  Munster,  and  Minden,  in  order  to  retard  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  French  generals.  But  this  precaution  proved  ineffectual.  Ret¬ 
berg  was  surprised  by  the  duke  de  Broglio.  He  also  took  Minden  by  assault ; 
and  Munster,  though  defended  by  a  garrison  of  four  thousand  men,  was 
reduced,  after  a  short  siege. 

It  now  appeared  impossible  to  prevent  the  French  from  making  themselves 
a  second  time  masters  of  his  Britannic  majesty’s  German  dominions.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  conquest  of  Hanover  as  certain,  the  court  of  Versailles  was  only 
occupied  in  contriving  expedients  for  securing  it ;  and  the  regency  of  that 
electorate,  willing  to  provide  against  the  consequences  of  such  a  probable 
event,  again  sent  their  archives  and  most  valuable  effects  to  Stade.  All 
things  seemed  hastening  to  the  same  situation,  which  brought  on  the  humi¬ 
liating  convention  of  Closter-seven ;  especially  as  prince  Ferdinand  continued 
to  retire,  and  studiously  kept  up  his  communication  with  the  Weser. 

But  that  accomplished  general,  though  weakened  by  his  losses,  was  not 
disconcerted.  He  saw  his  danger,  and  was  prepared  to  meet  it.  Although 
naturally  cautious,  he  resolved,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  to  pursue  a 
bold  line  of  conduct,  instead  of  taking  refuge  in  despair,  or  seeking  an  apo¬ 
logy  for  misfortune  in  the  gloom  of  public  despondency.  The  moment  he 
found  nothing  but  a  battle  could  hinder  the  French  from  taking  up  their 
winter-quarters  in  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  he  determined  to  bring  matters 
to  that  issue.  And  the  means  by  which  he  accomplished  his  design  with  an 
inferior  army,  without  exposing  himself  to  any  disaster,  discovered  so  pro¬ 
found  a  genius  for  war,  as  will  ever  make  him  be  ranked  among  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  military  art. 

The  main  body  of  the  French  army,  after  the  taking  of  Minden,  had  en¬ 
camped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  to  which  its  right  wing  extended. 
On  the  left  was  a  steep  hill,  in  the  front  a  morass,  and  a  rivulet  covered  the 
rear.  As  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  than  this  position,  which  ren¬ 
dered  an  attack  impracticable,  prince  Ferdinand  employed  all  his  skill  to 
draw  the  enemy  from  it.  With  that  view  he  quitted  his  camp  on  the  Weser, 
and  marched  to  Hille;  leaving,  however,  general  Wangenheim,  with  a  body 
of  troops,  intrenched  at  Thornhausen,  on  the  banks  of  the  disputed  river : 
and  detaching  the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick,  with  six  thousand  men,  to 
make  a  compass  towards  the  enemy’s  left  flank,  and  cut  off  their  communi¬ 
cation  with  Paderborn. 

The  French  generals,  who  were  not  inattentive  to  these  movements,  fell 
into  the  snare  that  was  laid  for  them.  They  concluded  that  the  opportunity 
which  they  had  so  long  sought,  cf  cutting  off  prince  Ferdinand’s  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Weser,  was  at  last  found,  and  with  it  the  consummation  of 
their  wishes.  They  saw,  as  they  imagined,  the  allied  army  divided  and  dis¬ 
joined  beyond  the  possibility  of  immediate  union ;  and  therefore  flattered 
themselves  with  its  final  destruction,  by  the  defeat  of  general  Wangenheim, 
and  the  command  of  the  Weser  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  defeat. 
Full  of  this  idea,  they  left  their  advantageous  post ;  and  passing  the  morass 
in  their  front,  advanced  into  the  plain. 

The  duke  de  Broglio,  who  led  the  van  of  tne  French  army,  proceeded  with 
great  confidence,  until  he  reached  a  neighbouring  eminence;  whence  he 
beheld,  instead  of  intrenchments  defended  by  a  small  body,  the  whole  army 
of  the  allies  disposed  in  excellent  order,  and  extending  from  the  banks  of  the 
Weser  almost  to  Minden.  A  discovery  so  unexpected  embarrassed  the 
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French  g-eneral.  But  he  had  no  alternative  left :  it  was  too  late  to  recede 
He  therefore  ordered  his  cavalry  to  advance,  and  begin  the  engagement. 

The  British  infantry,  which,  with  two  battalions  of  Hanoverian  guards, 
composed  the  centre  of  the  allied  army,  sustained  the  principal  shock  of  the 
battle,  and  broke  every  body  of  horse  and  foot  that  advanced  against  them ; 
while  the  Hessian  cavalry,  with  some  regiments  of  Prussian  and  Hanoverian 
dragoons,  posted  on  the  left,  baffled  all  the  attempts  of  the  enemy,  and 
pushed  them  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  safety  in  flight.(l) 

At  this  instant,  prince  Ferdinand  sent  orders  to  lord  George  Sackville,  who 
commanded  the  British  and  Hanoverian  horse,  which  composed  the  right 
wing  of  the  allies,  to  advance  to  the  charge.  And  if  these  orders  had  been 
cheerfully  obeyed,  the  battle  of  Minden  would  probably  have  been  as  memo¬ 
rable  and  decisive  as  that  of  Blenheim.  The  French  army  would  have  been 
utterly  destroyed,  or  totally  routed  and  driven  out  of  Germany.  But  what¬ 
ever  was  the  cause,  whether  the  orders  were  not  sufficiently  precise,  were 
inisintei-preted,  or  imperfectly  understood,  the  British  cavalry  did  not  arrive 
in  time  to  have  any  share  in  the  engagement  ;(2)  so  that  the  French,  instead 
of  being  hotly  pursued,  were  permitted  to  retire  in  good  order,  and  to  regain 
their  former  position,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  seven  thousand  men. 
They  judged  it  necessary,  however,  to  quit  their  camp,  and  pass  the  Weser 
the  same  night;  and  next  day  the  garrison  of  Minden  surrendered  at  dis¬ 
cretion.  The  allies  lost  in  the  action  near  two  thousand  brave  troops. 

Prince  Ferdinand  passed  an  indirect  censure  upon  the  British  commander 
for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  a  court-martial  confirmed  that  censure. 
But  as  the  whole  weight  of  ministerial  influence  is  supposed  to  have  been 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  German  general,  the  impartial  part  of  mankind 
are  still  divided  in  their  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  will  likely  long  remain 
so.  It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  observe,  for  the  information  of 
posterity,  that  the  two  generals  were  by  no  means  on  good  terms  with  each 
other,  before  the  battle.  Prince  Ferdinand,  who  understood  the  mystery,  as 
well  as  the  art  of  war,  and  pursued  it  as  a  lucrative  trade,  felt  himself  uneasy 
under  the  eye  of  an  observer  so  keen  and  penetrating  as  lord  George  Sack¬ 
ville,  and  wished  to  remove  him  from  the  command.  This  wish  perhaps 
occasioned  that  confusion,  or  contradiction  of  orders,  of  which  the  English 
general  complained,  and  which  he  assigned  as  the  cause  of  his  inaction.  But 
there  is  also  reason  to  suppose,  the  chagrin  of  the  British  commander  might 
make  his  perception,  on  that  occasion,  less  clear  than  usual,  and  that  he  might 
even  secretly  indulge  a  desire  to  obscure  the  glory  of  a  hated  rival,  without 
reflecting,  that  in  so  doing,  he  was  sacrificing  his  duty  to  his  sovereign,  and 
eventually  the  interests  of  his  country.(3) 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

The  View  of  the  State  of  Eur^e,  and  the  History  of  the  general  War,  pursued, 
from  the  Defeat  of  the  French  at  Minden,  to  the  Death  of  George  II. 

The  victory  gained  by  the  allies  at  Minden,  though  less  complete  than  it 
might  have  been  rendered  by  the  ready  co-operation  of  the  British  general, 
threw  the  court  of  Versailles  into  the  utmost  confusion,  and  blasted  all  their 
hopes  of  conquest.  It  not  only  enabled  prince  Ferdinand  effectually  to 
defend  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  but  to  recover  Munster,  and  force  the 
French  to  evacuate  great  part  of  Westphalia.  And  if  he  had  not  been 
obliged  to  weaken  his  army,  in  order  to  support  the  king  of  Prussia,  whose 

(1)  London  and  Paris  Gazettes,  passim.  The  French  account  of  this  battle,  and  of  the  operations  that 
preceded  it,  are  by  far  the  most  perfect. 

(2)  Evidence  produced  on  the  trial  of  lord  George  Sackville. 

(3)  See  prince  Ferdinand’s  Letter  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain ;  and  lord  George  Sackville’s  Vindicatitn 
of  his  conduct. 
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affairs  were  much  embarrassed,  he  would  probably  have  driven  the  vaing-lo- 
rious  enemy  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  before  the  close  of  the  campaign. 

The  embarrassment  of  his  Prussian  majesty  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  the 
approach  of  the  Russians,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  obstruct  their  progress. 
Displeased  with  the  studied  caution  of  count  Dohna,  the  king  conferred  the 
command  of  the  army  destined  to  oppose  them  on  general  Wedel,  who  imme¬ 
diately  gave  them  battle,  conformable  to  his  orders.  He  attacked  them  with 
great  vigour,  but  without  effect,  at  Kay,  near  Zullichau,  in  Silesia,  on  the 
twenty-third  day  of  July.  The  Prussians  were  repulsed  with  much  loss,  after 
an  obstinate  engagement,  and  the  Russians  made  themselves  masters  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder. 

No  sooner  was  the  king  of  Prussia  informed  of  that  misfortune,  than  he 
resolved  to  oppose  the  Russians  in  person ;  and  began  his  march  with  ten 
thousand  of  his  best  troops,  to  join  the  shattered  army  under  Wedel ;  leaving 
his  brother  Henry  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Austrians  on  the  frontiers 
of  Lusatia.  Meanwliile,  mareschal  Daun,  apprized  of  the  king’s  intention, 
detached  general  Laudohn,  with  twelve  thousand  horse,  to  give  vigour  and 
stability  to  the  Russian  army,  which  was  deficient  in  cavalry. 

The  reinforcement  arrived  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  his  Prussian  ma¬ 
jesty  joined  Wedel.  And  Laudohn  and  count  Soltikow,  the  Russian  general, 
took  post  at  the  village  of  Cunnersdorff,  opposite  Frankfort.  The  combined 
army  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  combatants  :  their  position 
was  naturally  strong ;  and  they  farther  secured  their  camp  by  intrenchments, 
planted  with  a  numerous  train  of  artillery.  The  king  of  Prussia’s  forces, 
after  all  the  reinforcements  he  could  collect,  fell  below  fifty  thousand  men ; 
yet  did  his  pressing  circumstances,  and  his  own  sanguine  spirit,  inflamed  by 
hostile  passion,  induce  him  to  hazard  an  attack. 

The  previous  dispositions  for  that  purpose  being  made,  the  action  began 
about  eleven  o’clock,  and  the  Russian  intrenchments  were  forced  with  great 
slaughter.  Several  redoubts,  which  covered  the  village  of  Cunnersdorff, 
were  also  mastered,  and  the  Prussians,  advanced  to  the  village  itself.  Here 
the  battle  was  renewed,  and  raged  with  fresh  fury  for  two  hours.  At  length 
the  post  was  carried;  the  enemy’s  artillery  was  taken;  and  every  thing 
seemed  to  promise  a  complete  victory.  But  the  Russians,  though  broken, 
were  not  discouraged.  They  again  formed  under  cover  of  the  Austrian 
cavalry,  and  took  possession  of  an  eminence,  called  the  Jersos’  burying-ground, 
where  they  resolved  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  man. 

Prudence  and  past  experience  of  the  steady  valour  of  the  Russians  ought 
to  have  taught  his  Prussian  majesty  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  advantage  he 
had  gained :  but  he  could  not  bear  to  be  a  conqueror  by  halves.  The  ardour 
of  his  mind  determined  him  to  follow  his  blow,  in  hopes  of  crowning  at  once 
his  glory  and  his  vengeance,  by  the  final  destruction  of  a  barbarous  enemy, 
who  had  dared  to  enter  within  the  line  of  his  ambition;  and  whose  cruel 
ravages  had  so  often  drawn  him  from  the  pursuit  of  victory,  or  obstructed  the 
career  of  conquest.  He  accordingly  led  on,  to  a  new  attack,  his  brave  batta¬ 
lions,  yet  faint  from  recent  toil,  beneath  the  heat  of  a  burning  sun,  and  sore 
with  many  a  wound.  He  led  them  against  the  main  body  of -the  Russian 
army,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  not  hitherto  been  engaged,  posted  on 
higher  ground,  and  strongly  defended  by  artillery.  They  were  unequal  to 
the  difficult  service :  they  fell  back ;  they  were  again  brought  to  the  charge, 
and  a  second  time  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Enraged  at  this  disap¬ 
pointment,  the  king  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry ;  but  their  vigour 
also  was  spent.  In  vain  did  he  attempt  to  break  the  Russians  (who  are  pos¬ 
sessed  of  uncommon  bodily  strength,  and  an  instinctive  or  mechanical  cou¬ 
rage,  which  makes  them  inaccessible  to  fear) :  they  baffled  all  his  gallant 
efforts.  Their  fire  was  the  mouth  of  a  volcano,  and  their  bayonets  a  hedge 
of  spears.  The  Prussians,  wasted  with  fatigue,  and  startled  at  the  number 
of  slain,  blamed  the  perseverance  of  their  prince,  but  still  maintained  the  un¬ 
equal  combat. 

In  those  awful  moments,  when  the  finest  troops  in  the  world  were  waver- 
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ing,  and  the  greatest  of  modern  commanders  could  with  difficulty  encourage 
them  to  keep  their  ground,  the  Austrian  cavalry,  yet  fresh,  broke  in  upon 
them  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  torrent.  The  Russian  horse  followed  the 
animating  example,  and  the  foot  resumed  their  activity.  The  exhausted 
Prussians  yielded  to  the  irresistible  shock :  they  were  seized  with  a  panic ; 
they  fled.  The  king  rallied  them :  he  brought  them  back  to  the  charge  ;  he 
set  them  an  example  of  bravery  in  his  own  person.  Three  times  did  he  re¬ 
new  the  engagement  in  the  front  line.  He  had  two  horses  shot  under  him, 
and  many  bullets  had  passed  through  his  clothes.  But  all  his  intrepid  exer¬ 
tions  were  ineffectual:  the  battle  was  irretrievably  lost,  and  the  approach 
of  night  only  prevented  the  Prussian  army  from  being  utterly  cut  off.  As  the 
struggle  terminated,  the  slaughter  on  both  sides  was  awfully  great.  Near 
thirty  thousand  men  lay  dead  on  the  field,  or  dying  of  their  wounds  :  and 
sixteen  thousand  of  these  were  Prussians. (1) 

The  issue  of  this  battle  astonished  all  Europe ;  and  occasioned  the  most 
extravagant  exultation  among  the  hostile  powers  on  one  side,  and  the  greatest 
depression  of  mind  on  the  other.  When  the  king  of  Prussia  got  possession 
of  the  village  of  Cunnersdorff,  he  wrote,  in  the  triumph  of  his  heart,  a  con¬ 
gratulatory  billet  to  his  queen,  without  waiting  for  the  final  event :  “  We 
have  driven  the  Russians  from  their  intrenchments.  Expect  within  two 
hours,  to  hear  of  a  glorious  victory !” — And  as  this  billet  arrived  at  Berlin 
just  as  the  post  was  going  out,  the  premature  intelligence  reached  the 
courts  of  London  and  Versailles  before  the  news  of  the  king’s  disaster,  also 
first  conveyed  in  another  laconic  despatch  to  the  queen :  “  Remove  from 
Berlin  with  the  royal  family.  Let  the  archives  be  carried  to  Potsdam.  The 
town  may  make  conditions  with  the  enemy.”(2) 

But  if  his  Prussian  majesty  subjected  himself  to  some  degree  of  ridicule 
as  a  man,  and  blame  as  a  commander,  by  his  defeat  at  Cunnersdorff,  his  sub¬ 
sequent  conduct  wiped  all  off.  And  the  surprise  of  mankind,  at  his  sudden 
and  unexpected  reverse  of  fortune,  was  soon  lost  in  their  admiration  of  the 
wonderful  resources  of  his  genius,  and  the  unconquerable  fortitude  of  his 
spirit.  The  day  after  the  battle,  he  repassed  the  Oder,  and  encamped  at 
Retwin ;  whence  he  moved  to  Furstenwalde,  and  posted  himself  so  advan¬ 
tageously,  that  the  Russians  did  not  dare  to  make  any  attempt  upon  Berlin. 
He  even  watched  their  motions  so  assiduously,  that  the  main  body  of  their 
army,  under  the  victorious  Soltikow,  instead  of  entering  Brandenburg, 
marched  into  Lusatia.  There  he  joined  the  grand  Austrian  army,  under 
mareschal  Daun ;  and  the  two  generals  held  consultations  concerning  their 
future  operations. 

Tn  the  mean  time,  the  king  of  Prussia  having  refreshed  and  recruited  his 
broken  and  exhausted  troops,  and  supplied  the  loss  of  his  artillery  (which 
had  all  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy)  from  the  arsenal  at  Berlin,  ap¬ 
peared  again  formidable.  While  his  friends  as  well  as  his  enemies  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  Russian  and  Austrian  armies  united  had  only  to  determine 
what  part  of  his  dominions  they  chose  first  to  subdue  as  a  prelude  to  the 
conquest  of  the  whole,  he  obliged  both  to  act  on  the  defensive.  And  he  at 
the  same  time  detached  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  under  general  Wunch, 
to  the  relief  of  Saxony ;  where  the  army  of  the  empire  had  made  great  pro¬ 
gress  during  his  absence.  Hall,  Wittemberg,  Leipsic,  Torgau,  and  even 
Dresden  itself,  had  surrendered  to  the  imperialists.  But  the  detachment 
under  Wunch  retook  Leipsic  on  the  21st  of  September;  and  having  joined 
general  Finck  who  commanded  in  Saxony,  the  Prussian  generals  repulsed 
the  army  of  the  empire  at  Corbitz,  though  supported  by  a  body  of  Austrians 
under  general  Haddick,  and  recovered  every  place  in  that  electorate  except 
Dresden. 

Encouraged  by  these  successes,  and  seeing  that  he  could  not  second  the 
operations  of  the  king  on  the  side  of  Silesia,  prince  Henry  quitted  his  camp 
at  Hornsdorff  near  Gorlitz,  in  Lusatia,  and  marched  with  incredible  celerity 

(1)  Compared  relations  of  the  battle  of  CunnerEdorff,  published  by  authority  at  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

(2)  Foreign  Oaxettes,  passim. 
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into  Saxony,  where  he  joined  the  Prussian  parties  under  Finck  and  Wnnch. 
This  rapid  inarch  obliged  inareschal  Daun  also  to  quit  his  camp  in  Lusatia, 
and  separate  his  army  from  that  of  count  Soltikow,  in  order  to  protect 
Dresden.  And  the  Prussian  monarch,  thus  freed  from  the  presence  of  his 
most  dangerous  enemy,  having  put  himself  between  the  Russians  and  Great 
Glogaw,  obliged  them  to  relinquish  an  enterprise  which  they  had  formed 
against  that  place,  and  return  into  Poland. 

Fortune,  in  a  word,  seemed  yet  to  be  preparing  triumphs  for  the  intrepid 
Frederick,  after  all  his  disasters ;  and  if  he  had  placed  less  confidence  in  her 
flattering  promises,  which  he  had  so  frequently  found  to  be  delusive,  he  might 
have  closed  the  campaign  with  equal  glory  and  success.  But  his  enterprising 
spirit  induced  him  once  more  to  trust  the  deceiver,  and  attempt  a  great  line 
of  action,  while  prudence,  reason,  experience,  and  even  self-preservation 
dictated  a  sure  one. 

No  sooner  did  his  Prussian  majesty  find  himself  disengaged,  in  consequence 
of  the  retreat  of  the  Russians,  than  he  marched  into  Saxony ;  and  there 
joined  his  brother  Henry  near  Torgau,  on  the  2d  of  November,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Austrian  generals.  On  this  junction,  the  army  of  the 
empire  retired.  Mareschal  Daun,  who  had  threatened  prince  Henry,  fell 
back  upon  Dresden.  And  the  king  of  Prussia  saw  himself  once  more  at 
the  head  of  a  gallant  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  in  high  spirits,  and  still 
ready  to  execute  any  bold  enterprise,  under  the  eye  of  their  sovereign  and 
commander,  so  lately  reduced  to  the  brink  of  despair.  But  as  the  season 
was  already  far  in  the  decline,  and  remarkably  severe,  his  most  able  generals 
were  of  opinion,  that  no  important  enterprise  could  be  undertaken  with  any 
probability  of  success,  and  that  his  wisest  conduct  would  be  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  Austrians,  and  cut  off  the  provisions  of  mareschal  Daun ;  who 
must,  by  these  means,  infallibly  be  obliged  to  abandon  Dresden,  and  retire 
into  Bohemia,  leaving  to  the  Prussians,  as  hitherto,  the  entire  possession  of 
Saxony. 

The  king’s  views,  however,  extended  to  greater  and  more  decisive  advan¬ 
tages.  He  knew  that  the  passes  into  Bohemia  were  so  difficult,  that,  by 
seizing  certain  posts,  the  subsistence  of  the  Austrians  might  not  only  be  cut 
off,  but  their  retreat  rendered  impracticable.  Having  obliged  mareschal 
Daun  to  retreat  as  far  as  Plawen,  and  advanced  himself  to  Kesseldorff,  he 
accordingly  ordered  general  Finck,  with  nineteen  battalions  and  thirty-five 
squadrons,  to  occupy  the  defiles  of  Maxen  and  Ottendorff,  through  which 
alone  he  thought  it  possible  for  the  enemy  to  communicate  with  Bohemia. 
This  service  was  successfully  executed ;  and  no  doubt  was  entertained  that 
mareschal  Daun  would  be  obliged  to  hazard  a  battle,  or  to  surrender  at  dis¬ 
cretion,  as  he  seemed  now  to  have  no  resource  left  but  in  victory. 

Meanwhile,  that  sagacious  general,  sensible  of  his  danger,  sent  experienced 
officers  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  the  Prussian  detachment;  and  finding 
the  commander  lulled  into  the  most  fatal  security,  he  took  possession  of  the 
neighbouring  eminences,  and  surrounding  the  enemy  on  all  sides,  precluded 
the  possibility  of  escape.  The  Prussians  defended  themselves  gallantly  for 
one  day,  and  made  several  vigorous  efforts  to  disentangle  themselves  from 
the  net  in  which  they  were  caught,  but  in  vain :  they  were  foiled  in  every 
attempt  to  force  those  defiles  which  they  had  been  appointed  to  guard.  Night 
put  an  end  to  the  struggle,  and  to  the  effusion  of  blood.  Next  morning 
general  Finck,  seeing  his  situation  desperate,  as  every  avenue  through  which 
a  retreat  could  be  made  was  planted  with  bayonets,  judged  it  more  prudent 
to  submit  to  necessity,  than  wantonly  to  throw  away  the  lives  of  so  many 
brave  men,  who  might  serve  their  king  on  some  more  promising  occasion. 
He  therefore  endeavoured,  though  ineffectually,  to  obtain  terms.  They  were 
sternly  denied  him.  And  he  was  ultimately  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
on  the  26th  of  November;  he  himself  with  eight  other  generals,  and  near 
twenty  thousand  men,  being  made  prisoners  of  war.(l) 


(1)  Compared  Relations^  ubi  sup. 
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This  was  a  mortifying  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  and 
must  have  made  him  severely  sensible  of  his  too  common  error,  in  placing 
all  his  attention  on  the  possible  advantage,  and  overlooking  the  probable 
danger.  Nor  did  that  evil  come  alone.  He  sustained  another  heavy  stroke 
in  the  capture  and  destruction  of  a  rear-guard  consisting  of  three  thousand 
men,  under  general  Diercke.  Yet,  after  all  these  losses,  he  was  still  so  for¬ 
midable,  that  the  cautious  and  moderate-minded  Daun,  instead  of  attacking 
him,  took  shelter  in  the  strong  camp  of  Pirna,  and  kept  close  within  his 
intrenchments. 

His  Prussian  majesty  seemed  also,  at  last,  to  have  acquired  a  lesson  of 
moderation.  Though  joined  by  twelve  thousand  men,  under  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Brunswick,  he  put  his  army  quietly  into  winter-quarters  at  Frey- 
berg,  without  attempting  any  new  enterprise;  so  that,  the  loss  of  men  ex¬ 
cepted,  affairs  in  Germany  were  nearly  in  the  same  situation  as  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  campaign.  The  country  had  been  desolated,  and  much  blood 
spilled ;  but  Dresden  was  the  only  place  of  any  importance  that  had  changed 
masters.  “ 

In  spite  of  all  the  eloquence  and  popularity  of  Mr.  Pitt,  so  many  indecisive 
campaigns  began  to  cool  the  zeal  of  the  English  nation  in  the  cause  of  their 
illustrious  but  burdensome  ally,  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  whose  wars  they 
could  see  no  end.  And  the  success  of  the  British  arms  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  more  fully  to  their  true  interests, 
and  made  them  sensible  of  the  folly  of  defending  the  electorate  of  Hanover 
at  such  a  vast  expense  of  blood  and  treasure. 

Immediately  after  the  taking  of  Louisburg,  which  had  long  been  considered 
as  the  key  of  Canada,  a  plan  was  formed  by  the  British  ministry  for  the 
reduction  of  Quebec,  and  the  entire  conquest  of  New  France,  as  soon  as  the 
season  of  action  in  those  northern  latitudes  should  return.  In  the  mean 
time,  an  expedition  was  undertaken  against  the  island  of  Martinico,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  French  government  in  the  West  Indies;  a  place  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  by  its  position,  and  also  by  its  produce. 

It  was  known  that  Martinico,  and  all  the  sugar-islands  belonging  to  France 
in  the  American  Archipelago,  were  in  great  distress  for  want  of  provisions, 
and  other  necessaries ;  which  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  provide  them  with, 
by  reason  of  the  inferiority  of  her  navy  to  that  of  England,  and  consequently 
her  inability  to  protect  her  trade  with  them.  It  was  therefore  supposed 
they  could  make  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  would  surrender  on  the  first 
summons. 

The  armament  destined  for  that  service  consisted  of  ten  ships  of  the  line 
under  commodore  More,  and  five  thousand  land-forces,  commanded  by 
general  Hopson.  The  design  upon  Martinico,  however,  was  abandoned  as 
impracticable,  after  a  slight  attempt ;  though  seemingly  with  little  reason,  as 
the  French  governor  possessed  neither  courage  nor  conduct,  and  the  dis¬ 
tressed  inhabitants  appeared  willing,  it  was  said,  to  submit  to  a  power  that 
could  more  readily  supply  their  wants,  and  afford  them  a  better  and  more 
certain  market  for  their  produce.  But,  be  the  prospect  of  resistance  small  or 
great,  it  is  certain  that  the  British  troops  were  re-embarked  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  their  landing,  and  that  the  armament  directed  its  course 
towards  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  ;(1)  a  less  splendid  object  of  conquest, 
though  not  a  less  valuable  possession. 

The  British  fleet  appeared  before  the  town  of  Basse  Terre,  the  capital  of 
the  island,  on  the  twenty-third  of  January;  and  next  day  it  was  taken, 
after  a  terrible  cannonade,  accompanied  with  incessant  showers  of  bombs. 
Never  did  the  commanders  of  the  English  navy  exert  themselves  with  more 
intrepidity  and  judgment  than  on  this  occasion.  They  left  the  land-forces 
nothing  to  do  but  take  possession  of  the  place,  which  was  abandoned  by  the 
garrison.  (2) 


(1)  Lond.  Gazette,  March  7,  1759.  See  also  Capt.  Gardner’s  Account  of  the  Expedition  against  Murti- 
nico  and  Guadaloupe.  (2)  Id.  ibid. 
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The  reduction  of  the  town  of  Basse  Terre,  however,  was  not  immediately- 
followed  by  the  conquest  of  Guadaloupe.  The  slowness,  timidity,  and  irre¬ 
solution  of  the  operations  by  land  afforded  the  fugitive  garrison  leisure  for 
recollection ;  and  to  fortify  themselves,  by  the  help  of  the  inhabitants,  in  a 
strong  post  which  obstructed  all  communication  with  the  more  fertile  parts 
of  the  island.  Desp-airing,  therefore,  of  being  able  to  subject  Guadaloupe  on 
that  side,  the  invaders  proceeded  to  attack  it  on  another,  known  by  the  name 
of  Grande  Terre.  Fort  Lewis,  the  chief  defence  of  this  division  of  the  island 
(which  is  separated  from  the  other  by  a  shallow  strait),  was  taken,  sword  in 
hand,  by  the  marines  and  royal  Highlanders,  after  a  short  but  vigorous  can¬ 
nonade  from  the  fleet.  (1) 

But  the  conquerors  were  guilty  of  the  same  error  as  formerly.  The  did 
not  take  advantage  of  the  enemy’s  terror:  and  they  suffered  the  same  incon¬ 
veniences  from  their  neglect.  The  fugitives  found  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  became  formidable ;  and  the  event  of  the  expedition  was  even 
doubtful,  when  general  Barrington,  having  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
land-forces,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Hopson,  changed  the  plan  of 
operations.  Instead  of  attempting  to  penetrate  into  the  country,  which 
abounds  with  strong  posts  and  dangerous  defiles,  he  re-embarked  the  troops, 
and  successively  attacked  the  towns  and  villages  upon  the  coast.  By  this 
mode  of  making  war,  every  considerable  place  was  soon  reduced ;  and  the 
governor  and  inhabitants,  tired  of  their  uncomfortable  situation  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  relief,  surrendered  the  island  to  his  Britannic 
majesty.  Marigalante,  and  some  other  small  islands  in  the  neighbourhood, 
also  submitted.  And  the  inhabitants  obtained  the  same  terms  with  those  of 
Guadaloupe ;  namely,  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  private  property, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  and  religious  privileges. (2) 

This  moderation  was  equally  generous  and  political,  and  may  be  supposed 
to  have  had  a  serious  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  French  colonists,  even 
in  North  America;  where  the  campaign  was  not  yet  begun,  and  where  the 
plan  of  operations  was  as  extensive  as  their  objects  were  great.  It  was 
concerted  to  attack  the  French  at  all  their  strong  holds  at  once ; — that  general 
Wolfe,  who  had  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Louis- 
burg,  should  proceed  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  with  a  body  of  eight  thou¬ 
sand  men,  and  a  stout  fleet  from  England,  and  besiege  the  city  of  Quebec ; 
that  general  Amherst,  now  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in 
North  America,  should,  with  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men,  reduce  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point ;  cross  lake  Champlain ;  and,  proceeding  by  the 
way  of  Richelieu  river  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  join  general  Wolfe 
in  his  attempt  upon  the  capital  of  Canada ;  and  that  brigadier-general  Pri- 
deaux,  with  a  third  army,  reinforced  by  a  body  of  provincials  and  friendl}'- 
Indians,  under  sir  William  Johnson,  should  invest  the  important  fortress  of 
Niagara,  which  in  a  manner  commands  the  interior  parts  of  the  northern 
division  of  the  New  World.  It  was  farther  proposed,  that  the  troops  under 
brigadier  Prideaux,  after  the  reduction  of  Niagara,  should  embark  on  lake 
Ontario;  fall  down  the  river  St.  Lawrence;  besiege  and  take  Montreal; 
and  then  join  or  co-operate  with  the  combined  army,  under  Amherst  and 
Wolfe. 

A  bolder  system  of  war,  it  is  owned,  was  never  framed :  but  many  doubts 
had  been  started  in  regard  to  its  natural  practicability,  founded  on  the  strength 
of  the  places  to  be  attacked,  the  extent  of  the  operations,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  French  forces.  The  marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  governor  of  New  France, 
lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal,  with  a  body  of  five  thousand  veteran 
troops ;  while  the  marquis  de  Montcalm,  his  lieutenant-general,  whose  repu¬ 
tation  was  already  high  in  the  military  world,  took  the  field  with  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  Europeans  and  Canadians,  for  the  defence  of  the  capital ;  and 
M.  de  Levi,  an  active  officer,  was  at  the  head  of  a  flying  detachment,  which, 
as  well  as  the  army  under  Montcalm,  was  strengthened  by  a  large  body  of 


U)  Capt.  Gardner,  ubi  sup. 


(8)  Lond.  Gazette,  Jane  14,1759 
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trained  Indians,  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  woods  and  defiles.  The 
garrison  of  Niagara  consisted  of  at  least  six  hundred  men ;  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point  were  in  a  respectable  condition ;  and  the  city  of  Quebec^  natu¬ 
rally  strong  from  its  situation,  the  bravery  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  number 
of  its  garrison,  had  received  every  additional  fortification  that  the  art  of  war 
could  give  it.  All  these  obstacles,  however,  were  surmounted,  though  not 
immediately,  by  a  happy  mixture  of  conduct  and  valour ;  the  wonderful  effects 
of  which  ignorant  and  credulous  men  ascribe  to  supernatural  influence,  and 
dull  and  timid  men  to  chance. 

The  army  under  Amherst,  by  the  progress  of  which  the  operations  of  the 
other  two  were  supposed  to  be  in  some  measure  governed,  was  early  in  mo¬ 
tion.  But  the  season  was  far  advanced  before  the  general  could  pass  lake 
George.  He  thence  proceeded,  with  little  opposition  from  the  enemy,  to 
Ticonderoga,  so  fatal  to  the  British  troops  in  a  former  campaign.  The  French 
seemed  at  first  determined  to  defend  the  fort.  But  perceiving  the  English 
commander  resolute,  cautious,  and  well  prepared  for  undertaking  the  siege, 
and  having,  besides,  orders  to  retreat  from  place  to  place  towards  the  centre 
of  operations,  rather  than  run  the  hazard  of  being  made  prisoners  of  war, 
they  abandoned  the  works  in  the  night,  and  retired  to  Crown  Point. 

To  Crown  Point  Amherst  advanced,  after  repairing  the  fortifications  of 
Ticonderoga,  which  the  enemy  had  damaged.  But  before  his  arrival,  the 
garrison  had  retired  to  isle  Aux  Noix,  at  the  lower  end  of  lake  Champlain. 
There  the  French  had  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  he  was  informed, 
under  the  command  of  M.  de  Burlemaque,  with  a  numerous  train  of  artillery, 
and  that  the  lake  was  occupied  by  four  large  armed  vessels.  With  a  sloop 
and  a  radeau,  which  he  had  built  with  all  possible  despatch,  he  destroyed  two 
of  the  enemy’s  vessels.  But  the  declining  season  obliged  him  to  postpone 
farther  operations,  and  return  to  Crown  Point,  where  the  troops  were  put  into 
winter-quarters  about  the  end  of  October.(l) 

General  Amherst  now  saw  himself  in  a  very  awkward  situation  for  a  com¬ 
mander-in-chief.  Though  his  success  was  great,  he  had  found  it  impossible 
to  attain  the  prime  object  of  his  enterprise  ;  a  junction  with  general  Wolfe, 
which  was  considered  as  essential  to  the  fortunate  issue  of  the  campaign. 
And  what  was  yet  more  disagreeable,  he  had  not,  during  the  whole  summer, 
obtained  the  least  intelligence  of  the  condition  of  that  commander,  on  the 
operations  of  whose  slender  and  unsupported  army  so  much  depended  ;  a  few 
obscure  and  alarming  hints  excepted,  of  his  having  landed  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Quebec,  where  he  was  in  danger  of  being  crushed  by  the  whole  force 
of  Canada,  under  the  marquis  de  Montcalm.  Happily,  he  was  not  so  ignorant 
of  the  fate  of  the  expedition  against  Niagara.  Having  received  an  account 
of  the  progress  of  it  before  he  left  Ticonderoga,  he  had  detached  brigadier- 
general  Gage,  to  assume  the  command  of  the  troops  in  the  room  of  general 
Prideaux,  who  was  unfortunately  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cohorn,  white 
directing  the  operations  against  the  fort,  to  which  he  had  been  suffered  to 
advance  without  the  least  molestation. 

Meanwhile,  the  command  of  that  expedition  devolved  upon  sir  William 
Johnson ;  who  prosecuted  with  equal  judgment  and  vigour  the  plan  of  his 
predecessor.  He  pushed  the  attack  of  Niagara  with  such  intrepidity,  that 
the  besiegers  soon  brought  their  approaches  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
covered  way.  Alarmed  at  the  danger  of  losing  this  interior  key  of  their  em¬ 
pire  in  America,  the  French  collected  a  large  body  of  regular  troops,  drawn 
from  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  Detroit,  Venango,  and  Presque  isle,  in  order 
to  raise  the  siege.  With  these  and  a  party  of  savages  they  accordingly  re¬ 
solved  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  place,  and  put  themselves  in  motion  for 
that  purpose.  Apprized  of  their  intention,  general  Johnson  ordered  his  light 
infantry,  supported  by  some  grenadiers  and  regular  foot,  to  take  post  between 
the  cataract  of  Niagara  and  the  fortress.  He  posted  the  auxiliary  Indians  on 


(1)  Letter  from  general  Amherst  to  Mr.  secretary  Pitt,  in  Lend.  Gazci?#’,  Nov.  27  1759.  Knox’s  Cara 
vol.  L  ii. 
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his  flanks  ;  and  while  he  thus  prepared  himself  for  an  engagement,  he  took 
effectual  measures  for  securing  his  lines  and  bridling  the  garrison. 

The  enemy  appeared  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  battle  was 
begun  with  a  horrid  scream  from  the  hostile  Indians,  according  to  their  bar¬ 
barous  custom.  It  was  this  scream,  called  the  war-whoop,  the  most  frightful 
sound  which  imagination  can  conceive,  that  struck  a  panic  into  the  army 
under  Braddock,  and  had  on  other  occasions  carried  terror  to  the  hearts  of 
European  soldiers.  But  having  now  lost  its  effect  upon  the  British  troops,  it 
was  heard  with  a  contemptuous  indifference.  And  the  French  regulars  were 
so  warmly  received  by  the  English  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  while  their 
savages  were  encountered  by  other  savages,  that  they  were  totally  routed  in 
less  than  an  hour,  and  the  place  surrendered  the  same  day.(l) 

The  taking  of  Niagara  effectually  cut  off  the  communication  between  Ca¬ 
nada  and  Louisiana,  and  consequently  was  a  great  step  towards  the  conquest 
of  both.  But  the  reduction  of  Quebec  was  still  a  more  important  object ;  and 
if  general  Amherst  had  been  able  to  form  a  junction  with  Wolfe,  it  would  have 
been  attended  with  equal  certainty,  as  a  proportional  force  would  have  been 
employed  to  accomplish  it. 

As  events  happened,  the  issue  of  this  grand  enterprise  seemed  very  doubt¬ 
ful.  The  land-forces  did  not  exceed  seven  thousand  men.  They  were, 
however,  in  good  health  and  spirits.  Having  been  embarked  at  Louisburg, 
under  convoy  of  the  admirals  Saunders  and  Holmes,  they  were  safely  landed, 
towards  the  end  of  June,  on  the  isle  of  Orleans,  formed  by  two  branches  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  a  few  leagues  below  the  city  of  Quebec.  There  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  found  every  refreshment;  and  there  general  Wolfe,  who 
was  accompanied  by  the  brigadier-generals  Monckton,  Townshend,  and  Mur¬ 
ray,  published  a  spirited  but  somewhat  romantic  manifesto,  vindicating  the 
conduct  of  the  king  his  master,  in  making  this  hostile  invasion,  and  offering 
protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  with  the  entire  possession  of  their 
property  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  provided  they  took  no  part  in 
the  dispute  for  dominion  between  the  crowns  of  France  and  England.  He 
represented  to  them  the  folly  of  resistance,  as  all  hopes  of  relief  were  cut 
off,  while  the  British  fleet  commanded,  not  only  the  navigation  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  but  the  empire  of  the  sea ;  and  he  reminded  them,  that  the  cruel¬ 
ties,  exercised  by  the  French  against  the  English  subjects  in  America,  would 
excuse  the  most  severe  retaliation.  But  Englishmen,  he  said,  were  too  mag¬ 
nanimous  to  follow  the  barbarous  example :  and  he  concluded  with  extolling 
the  generosity  of  Great  Britain,  in  thus  stretching  out  to  them  a  hand  of  hu¬ 
manity,  when  it  was  in  her  power  to  compel  their  obedience.(2) 

As  that  manifesto  produced  no  immediate  effect,  Wolfe  was  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  considering  the  Canadians  as  enemies,  and  saw  himself  exposed 
to  the  difficulties  of  a  general  commanding  an  army  in  a  country  where  every 
thing  is  hostile  to  him.  These  difficulties,  on  examination,  appeared  so  great, 
that,  although  naturally  of  a  sanguine  temper  and  an  adventurous  spirit,  he 
began  to  despair  of  success  before  the  commencement  of  operations.  “  I 
could  not  flatter  myself,”  says  he,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  “  that 
I  should  be  able  to  reduce  the  place.”  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  '  Besides 
the  natural  and  artificial  strength  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  which  is  chiefly  built 
upon  a  steep  rock  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  farther 
defended  by  the  river  St.  Charles,  which  places  it  in  a  kind  of  peninsula, 
Montcalm,  the  French  general,  was  advantageously  posted  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  a  force  superior  to  the  English  army.  To  undertake  the  siege  of  the  town, 
in  such  circumstances,  seemed  contrary  to  all  the  established  maxims  of  war. 

Resolving,  however,  to  make  every  possible  exertion  before  he  abandoned 
the  enterprise  committed  to  him  by  his  sovereign,  and  the  event  of  which  was 
already  determined  in  the  fond  imaginations  of  his  admiring  countrymen, 
Wolfe  took  possession  of  Point  Levi,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  there  erected  batteries  against  the  town.  But  these  batteries,  by 


(1)  Lond.  Gazette,  Sept.  13, 1759.  Knox,  ubi  sup. 


(2)  Printed  JUanifesto* 
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reason  of  their  distance,  made  small  impression  upon  the  works,  though  they 
destroyed  many  houses,  and  greatly  incommoded  the  inhabitants.  The  fleet 
could  be  of  little  use,  as  the  elevation  of  the  principal  fortifications  placed  them 
beyond  its  reach,  and  even  gave  them  a  degree  of  command  over  it.  The 
English  general,  therefore,  became  sensible  of  the  impossibility  of  reducing 
the  place,  unless  he  could  erect  his  batteries  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river. 
But  as  this  seemed  a  matter  of  infinite  difficulty,  his  grand  dilemma  was,  how 
to  eflfect  it  1 — Nor  could  all  his  penetration  resolve  the  question. 

The  northern  shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  for  a  considerable  way  above 
Quebec,  is  so  bold  and  rocky,  as  to  make  it  impracticable  to  land  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy.  Below  the  town,  the  French  army  was  strongly  encamped, 
between  the  river  Montmorency  and  St.  Charles.  If  the  first  river  should  be 
passed,  and  the  French  driven  from  their  intrenchments,  the  second  would 
present  a  new  and  almost  insuperable  barrier  against  the  victors.  With  all 
these  obstacles  Wolfe  was  well  acquainted  ;  but  he  also  knew,  to  use  his  own 
heroic  language,  “  that  a  victorious  army  finds  no  difficulties  !”  He  therefore 
resolved  to  pass  the  river  Montmorency,  and  bring  Montcalm  to  an  engagement. 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  part  of  the  British  army  was  landed  at 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  the  main  body  was  ready  to  ford  it  higher  up, 
when  certain  unpropitious  circumstances  made  it  necessary  to  withdraw  the 
troops,  and  relinquish  the  design.  General  Wolfe’s  original  plan  was,  to  attack 
first  a  detached  redoubt  close  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  apparently  situated 
beyond  reach  of  the  fire  from  the  enemy’s  intrenchments.  Should  they 
attempt  to  support  that  fortification,  he  doubted  not  of  being  able  to  bring  on 
a  general  action;  and  if  they  remained  tame  spectators  of  its  fall,  he  could 
afterward  coolly  examine  their  situation,  and  regulate  accordingly  his  future 
operations.  But  observing  the  enemy  in  some  confusion,  he  rashly  changed 
his  purpose ;  and  listening  only  to  the  ardour  of  his  courage,  determined 
immediately  to  attack  the  French  camp. 

With  that  view,  orders  were  sent  to  the  generals  Townshend  and  Murray, 
to  keep  their  divisions  in  readiness  for  fording  the  river.  Meantime,  thirteen 
companies  of  English  grenadiers,  and  part  of  the  second  battalion  of  royal 
Americans,  which  had  been  first  landed,  and  directed  to  form  upon  the  beach, 
until  they  could  be  properly  sustained,  rushed  impetuously  towards  the  ene¬ 
my’s  intrenchments  ;  as  if,  in  their  ungovernable  fury,  they  could  have  borne 
down  every  thing  before  them.  But  they  were  met  by  so  strong  and  steady 
a  fire  from  the  French  musketry,  that  they  were  instantly  thrown  into  dis¬ 
order,  and  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  or  behind  the  detached  redoubt,  which 
the  enemy  had  abandoned  on  their  approach. (1)  There  they  continued  for 
some  time,  before  they  could  repass  the  river,  exposed  to  a  dreadful  thunder¬ 
storm,  and  a  more  terrible  storm  of  bullets,  which  proved  fatal  to  many  gallant 
officers,  who  fearlessly  exposed  their  persons,  in  attempting  to  form  the  troops. 
And  instead  of  lamenting  this  early  failure,  though  occasioned  by  inexcusable 
precipitancy,  and  attended  with  the  loss  of  near  five  hundred  brave  men,  we 
ought  rather  to  consider  it  as  a  fortunate  event ;  for  if  the  whole  British 
army  had  been  led  on  to  the  attack,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
strength  of  the  French  intrenchments,  that  the  consequences  would  have  been 
more  fatal.  (2) 

Made  sensible,  by  this  mortifying  check,  and  the  information  connected 
with  it,  of  the  impracticability  of  approaching  Quebec,  on  the  side  of  Mont¬ 
morency,  while  the  marquis  de  Montcalm  chose  to  maintain  his  station,  Wolfe 
detached  general  Murray,  with  twelve  hundred  men  in  transports,  to  co-ope¬ 
rate  with  admiral  Holmes  above  the  town,  in  endeavouring  to  destroy  the 
French  shipping,  and  otherwise  to  distress  and  distract  the  enemy,  by 
descents  upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  pursuance  of  these  obstructions, 
Murray  made  two  vigorous  attempts  to  land  on  the  northern  shore,  but  with¬ 
out  success  :  in  the  third,  he  was  more  fortunate.  By  a  sudden  descent  at 

(1)  Letter  from  general  Wolfe  to  Mr.  Recretnry  Pitt,  in  London  Gazette,  Oct.  6, 1795. 

(2)  This  is  in  some  measure  admitted  by  Wolfe  lijtiiself.  Id,  ibid. 
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Chambaud,  he  burned  a  valuable  magazine,  filled  with  clothing,  arms,  ammu¬ 
nition,  and  provisions.  That  was  a  service  of  considerable  importance, 
though  by  no  means  adequate  to  his  wishes.  The  French  ships  were  secured 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  approached  either  by  the  fleet  or  army.  He 
therefore  returned  to  the  British  camp  at  the  request  of  the  commander-in¬ 
chief,  in  some  measure  disappointed,  but  with  the  consolatory  intelligence  (re¬ 
ceived  from  his  prisoners),  “  That  Niagara  was  taken ;  that  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point  were  abandoned ;  and  that  general  Amherst  was  employed  in 
making  preparations  for  attacking  the  enemy  at  isle  Aux  Noix.” 

This  intelligence,  however,  though  agreeable  in  itself,  afforded  no  prospect 
of  any  immediate  assistance.  The  season  wasted  apace;  and  the  fervid 
spirit  of  general  Wolfe,  which  could  not  brook  the  most  distant  prospect  of 
censure  or  disgrace,  began  to  prey  upon  his  naturally  delicate  constitution. 
Conscious  that  the  conduct  of  no  leader  can  ever  be  honoured  with  true  ap¬ 
plause,  unless  gilded  with  success,  he  dreaded  alike  to  become  the  object  of 
the  pity  or  the  scorn  of  his  capricious  countrymen.  His  own  high  notions 
of  military  glory,  the  public  hope,  the  good  fortune  of  other  commanders,  all 
turned  inward  upon  him,  and  converted  disappointment,  and  the  fear  of  mis¬ 
carriage,  into  a  disease  that  threatened  the  dissolution  of  his  tender  frame. 
Though  determined,  as  he  declared  in  his  disquiet,  never  to  return  to  England 
without  accomplishing  his  enterprise,  he  sent  to  the  ministry  a  pathetic  and 
even  desponding  account  of  his  situation,  in  order  seemingly  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  people  for  the  worst.  (1) 

Having  thus  unburdened  his  mind,  and  found,  no  doubt,  the  consequent 
relief,  he  called  a  council  of  his  principal  officers,  in  which  it  was  resolved, 
that  the  future  operations  should  be  above  the  town,  in  order  to  draw  the 
French  general,  if  possible,  from  his  impregnable  position,  and  bring  on  an 
engagement.  The  camp  at  Montmorency  was  accordingly  abandoned  ;  and 
the  whole  British  army  being  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  part  of  it  was 
landed  at  point  Levi,  and  part  carried  higher  up  the  river.  The  good  effects 
of  this  new  scheme  were  soon  visible. 

The  marquis  de  Montcalm,  apprehensive  that  the  invaders  might  make  a 
distant  descent,  and  come  on  the  back  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  detached  M. 
de  Bougainville,  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  in  order  to  watch  their  motions  ; 
and  by  that  means  weakened  his  own  army.  Meantime,  a  daring  plan  was 
formed  by  the  three  English  brigadier-generals,  and  presented  to  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief;  namely,  a  proposal  for  landing  the  troops  in  the  night  under 
the  heights  of  Abraham,  a  little  above  the  town,  in  hopes  of  conquering  the 
rugged  ascent  before  morning. 

The  ver}-  boldness  of  this  plan,  which  was  conceived  while  Wolfe  was  con¬ 
fined  by  sickness,  recommended  it  to  his  generous  and  intrepid  spirit.  The 
stream  was  rapid,  the  shore  shelving,  the  intended  landing-place  so  narrow  as 
to  be  easily  missed  in  the  dark,  and  the  steep  so  difficult  as  hardly  to  be 
ascended  in  the  daytime,  even  without  opposition.  The  French  general  could 
not  think  that  a  descent  would  be  attempted  in  defiance  of  so  many  obstacles. 
It  was  effected,  however,  with  equal  judgment  and  vigour.  Wolfe  himself 
was  one  of  the  first  who  leaped  ashore.  Colonel  Howe,  with  the  Highlanders 
and  light  infantry,  led  the  way  up  the  dangerous  precipice.  All  the  troops 
vied  with  each  other  in  emulating  the  gallant  example  ;  and  the  whole  British 
army  had  reached  the  summit,  and  was  ranged  under  its  proper  officers,  by 
break  of  day. 

Montcalm,  as  Wolfe  had  foreseen,  when  informed  that  the  invaders  had 
gained  the  heights  of  Abraham,  which  in  a  manner  command  Quebec,  could 
not  at  first  credit  the  alarming  intelligence.  The  ascent  of  an  army  by  such 
a  precipice,  exceeded  all  his  ideas  of  military  enterprise.  He  believed  it  to 
be  only  a  feint,  magnified  by  report,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  abandon  his 
strong  post.  But  when  convinced  of  its  reality,  he  no  longer  hesitated  what 

(1)  “  The  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  T  know,”  says  he,  “  require  the  most  vigorous  measures ;  but  then 
the  couratre  of  a  handful  of  brave  men  should  be  everted  only  where  there  is  some  probability  of  succeesf*' 
cuter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  ubi  sup. 
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course  to  pursue  ;  when  he  found  that  a  battle  could  not  prudently  be  avoided, 
he  bravely  resolved  to  hazard  one,  and  immediately  put  his  troops  in  motion 
for  that  purpose. 

No  sooner  did  general  Wolfe  perceive  the  enemy  crossing  the  river  St. 
Charles,  than  he  began  to  form  his  own  line,  which  consisted  of  six  battalions 
and  the  Louisburg  grenadiers.  The  right  wing  was  commanded  by  general 
Monckton,  and  the  left  by  general  Murray.  Colonel  Howe  with  the  light 
infantry,  secured  the  rear  ;  and  as  the  marquis  de  Montcalm  advanced  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  show  his  intention  was  to  out-flank  the  left  of  the  English 
army,  general  Townshend  Avas  sent  thither  with  the  regiment  of  Amherst, 
which  he  formed  enpotence,  so  as  to  present  a  double  front  to  the  enemy. 
The  body  of  reserve  consisted  of  one  regiment,  drawn  up  in  eight  subdivi¬ 
sions,  with  large  intervals. 

The  disposition  of  the  French  army  was  no  less  masterly.  The  right  wing 
was  composed  of  half  the  colony  troops,  two  battalions  of  European  soldiers, 
and  a  body  of  Indians.  The  centre  consisted  of  a  column  formed  of  two 
other  battalions  of  regulars ;  and  one  battalion  of  regulars,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  colony-troops,  secured  the  left  Aving.  The  bushes  and  corn-fields  in 
the  enemy’s  front  were  filled  with  fifteen  hundred  of  their  best  marksmen, 
who  kept  up  an  irregular  galling  fire,  which  proved  fatal  to  many  brave  Bri¬ 
tish  officers. 

That  fire  was  the  more  severely  felt,  as  the  British  troops  Avere  ordered 
to  keep  up  theirs.  This  they  did  with  great  patience  and  fortitude,  until 
the  French  main  body  advanced  Avithin  forty  yards  of  their  line.  Then  they 
poured  in,  at  a  general  discharge,  a  thick  shower  of  bullets,  which  took  full 
effect,  and  made  terrible  havoc  among  the  enemy’s  ranks.  Nor  did  any 
relaxation  of  vigour  take  place.  The  British  fire  Avas  supported  with  the 
same  power  it  had  been  begun ;  and  the  enemy  every  where  yielded  to  it. 
But  in  the  moment  when  the  fortune  of  the  field  began  to  declare  itself,  general 
Wolfe,  who  was  pressing  on  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  received  a  rifle 
bullet  in  his  breast,  and  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory. 

Instead  of  being  disconcerted  by  the  loss  of  their  commander,  every  sepa¬ 
rate  regiment  of  the  British  army  seemed  to  exert  itself  for  the  honour  of  its 
own  particular  character,  as  Avell  as  the  glory  of  the  whole.  While  the  gre¬ 
nadiers  took  vengeance  Avith  their  bayonets,  general  Murray  briskly 
advanced  with  the  troops  under  his  direction,  and  broke  the  centre  of  the 
French  army.  Then  it  Avas  that  the  Highlanders,  draAving  their  broadswords, 
completed  the  confusion  of  the  enemy ;  and  falling  upon  them  Avith  resistless 
fury,  drove  the  fugitives  Avith  great  slaughter  towards  the  city  of  Quebec,  or 
under  certain  fortifications  which  the  Canadians  had  raised  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  St.  Charles. 

The  other  divisions  of  the  British  army  did  not  behave  with  less  gallantry. 
Colonel  HoAve,  Avith  part  of  the  light  infantry,  having  taken  post  behind  a 
small  copse,  sallied  out  frequently  upon  the  flanks  of  the  enemy,  during  their 
spirited  attack  on  the  other  part  of  his  division,  and  often  drove  them  into 
heaps,  Avhile  brigadier-general  Townshend  advanced  against  their  front ;  so 
that  the  French  general’s  design  of  turning  the  left  flank  of  the  English 
army  Avas  totally  defeated.  But  the  gallant  officer,  Avho  had  so  remarkably 
contributed  to  this  service,  was  suddenly  called  to  a  more  important  station, 
in  consequence  of  a  new  disaster.  General  Monckton,  Avho  had  succeeded 
general  Wolfe,  according  to  the  order  of  military  precedency,  being  danger¬ 
ously  wounded,  the  chief  command  devolved  upon  Townshend,  as  next  in 
seniority.  On  receiving  the  melancholy  ncAvs,  he  hastened  to  the  centre ; 
and  finding  the  troops  somewhat  disordered  in  the  ardour  of  pursuit,  he  formed 
them  again  with  all  possible  celerity.  This  act  of  generalship,  hoAvever, 
was  scarce  completed,  when  M.  de  Bougainville,  with  a  body  of  tAvo  thou¬ 
sand  fresh  troops,  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  victorious  army.  He  had 
begun  his  march  from  Cape  Rouge,  a  considerable  Avay  up  the  river,  as  soon 
as  he  received  intelligence  that  the  British  forces  had  gained  the  heights  of 
Abraham,  But  fortunately  the  main  body  of  the  French  army  was,  by  this 
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time,  so  much  broken  and  dispersed,  that  Bougainville  did  not  think  it  advi- 
sable  to  hazard  a  new  attack.(l) 

The  vieto^  was  indeed  decisive.  The  brave  marquis  de  Montcalm,  and 
his  second  in  command,  were  both  mortally  wounded.  About  a  thousand 
of  the  enemy  were  made  prisoners,  and  near  an  equal  number  fell  in  the 
battle  or  pursuit.  The  remainder  of  their  army,  unable  to  keep  the  field,  re¬ 
tired  first  to  Point  au  Tremble,  and  afterward  to  Trois  Rivieres  and  Montreal. 

The  loss  of  the  English,  with  respect  to  numbers,  was  very  inconsiderable  ; 
both  the  killed  and  wounded  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men.  But  the 
death  of  general  Wolfe  was  a  national  misfortune,  and  accompanied  with 
circumstances  sufficiently  interesting  to  merit  a  particular  detail.  He  first 
received  a  shot  in  the  wrist ;  but  wrapped  a  handkerchief  round  his  arm,  and 
encouraged  his  men  to  advance,  without  discovering  the  least  discomposure. 
He  next  received  a  shot  in  the  groin,  which  he  also  concealed.  Even  after 
the  mortal  bullet  had  pierced  his  breast,  he  suffered  himself  unwillingly  to 
be  carried  behind  the  ranks.  Under  all  the  agonies  of  approaching  dissolu¬ 
tion,  his  anxiety  for  the  fortune  of  the  field  continued ;  and  when  told  that 
the  French  army  was  totally  routed,  and  fled  on  all  sides,  “  Then,”  said  he, 
“  I  am  happy !” — and  instantly  expired,  in  a  kind  of  patriotic  transport, 
which  seemed  to  diffuse  over  his  darkening  countenance  an  air  of  exultation 
and  triumph. 

Wolfe,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  to  all  the  fervour  of  spirit,  the  liberality 
of  sentiment,  the  humanity,  generosity,  and  enlarged  views  of  the  hero, 
united  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  presence  of  mind  and  military  skill 
that  constitute  the  great  commander.  He  needed  only  years  and  opportu¬ 
nity  of  action,  to  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  most  celebrated  generals  of 
any  age  or  nation;  to  moderate  his  ardour,  expand  his  faculties,  and  give  to 
his  intuitive  perception  and  scientific  knowledge,  the  correctness  of  judg¬ 
ment  perfected  by  experience. 

Montcalm,  the  French  general,  was  not  inferior  to  his  antagonist  in  mili¬ 
tary  talents.  Though  less  fortunate  in  the  last  scene  of  his  life,  he  had 
often  been  victorious ;  and  he  made  the  most  judicious  dispositions  that 
human  prudence  could  suggest,  both  before  the  battle  of  Quebec,  and  during 
the  engagement.  Nor  were  his  dying  words  less  remarkable  than  those  of 
Wolfe.  “  I  am  glad  of  it !”  said  he,  when  informed  that  his  wound  was 
mortal ;  and  on  being  told  he  could  survive  only  a  few  hours,  he  gallantly 
replied,  “  So  much  the  better  ! — I  shall  not  then  live  to  see  the  surrender  of 
Quebec. ”(2) 

That  event,  as  the  illustrious  Montcalm  foresaw,  was  not  distant.  Five 
days  after  the  victory  gained  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  city  of  Quebec  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  English  fleet  and  army,  which  were  preparing  for  a  grand 
attack.  By  the  articles  of  capitulation,  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  protected 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  civil 
rights,  until  a  general  peace  should  decide  their  future  condition. (3)  Thus 
was  the  capital  of  New  France  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain, 
after  an  arduous  campaign  of  about  three  months  ;  and,  all  circumstances 
considered,  perhaps  there  never  was  a  naval  and  military  enterprise  con¬ 
ducted  with  more  steady  perseverance,  or  distinguished  by  more  vigour  and 
ability. 

While  the  British  generals  were  thus  making  rapid  strides  towards  the 
final  conquest  of  the  French  empire  in  America,  M.  de  Lally,  the  French 
governor-general  in  the  East  Indies,  threatened  with  utter  subjection  the 
English  settlements  in  the  Carnatic.  Having  reduced  fort  St.  David,  and 
Cudalore,  ^  already  related,  his  next  attempt  was  against  Madras,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  English  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  This  place  was  regu¬ 
larly  invested  by  two  thousand  European  troops,  and  a  large  body  of  sepoys, 
after  its  brave  but  slender  garrison  had  made  every  possible  effort  to  keep 


(1)  Letter  from  bri«ad'ier-general  Townehend  to  Mr.  secretary  Pitt,  in  London  Gazette^  Oct.  17  1759 
Knox’s  Campaigns^  vnl,  ii. 

(2)  Knox’b  Campaigns^  vol.  ii.  (3)  London  Gazette^  ubi  sup. 
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the  enemy  at  a  distance.  And  by  the  resolution  of  e-overnor  Pigot,  and  the 

Draper,  colonel  Lawrence,  and  other  gallant 
officeis,  It  was  enabled  to  hold  out  till  the  arrival  of  succours.  On  the 
of  captain  Kempenfelt  in  the  Queenborough  man-of-war,  and  the 
Revenge,  with  a  reinforcement  of  six  hundred  men  from 
Ln^land,  the  French  general  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  raisino- 
tne  siege  ;  greatly  mortified  and  enraged  at  a  disappointment  which  blasted 
dostan^^”^””^^  expelling  the  English  from  the  peninsula  of  Hin- 

The  British  forces  in  the  Carnatic,  though  still  inferior  to  those  of  the 
enemy  in  numbers,  now  took  the  field  in  different  divisions,  and  reduced  suc¬ 
cessively  the  French  settlements  of  Masulipatam  and  Conjeveram.  Major 
Brereton,  however,  unhappily  failed  in  a  rash  but  vigorous  attack  upon  Wan- 
cliwash.  He  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  men.  But  Wandi- 
wash  was  afterward  reduced,  and  also  Carnagolly,  by  colonel  Coote,  who  had 
superseded  Brereton  in  the  command  of  the  British  forces.  This  able  officer 
bravely  maintained  his  conquest,  and  defeated  a  strong  army  under  general 
tlement'  made  a  bold  attempt  to  regain  possession  of  the  disputed  set- 

The  battle  of  Wandiwash  was  accompanied  with  several  circumstances 
sufficiently  interesting  to  merit  a  description.  General  Lally,  being  early 
deserted  by  his  M'hole  body  of  cavalry,  in  consequence  of  a  brisk  cannonade, 
pu  himsdf  at  the  head  of  his  line  of  infantry,  and  impetuously  rushed  into 
action.  Colonel  Coote  coolly  received  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  his  own 
regiment,  which  he  had  formed  in  a  line,  opposed  obliquely  to  theirs.  Nor 
did  he  alter  his  disposition,  although  they  did.  After  two  discharges,  the 
repment  of  Lorraine  vigorously  pressed  on,  in  the  form  of  a  column,  through 
a  heavy  fire,  and  threatened  to  bear  down  all  resistance.  In  an  instant,  the 
two  re^giments  were  engaged  at  the  push  of  the  bayonet.  The  front  of  the 
hrench  column  at  first  broke  the  English  line,  and  a  momentary  confusion 
ensued.  But  no  sooner  did  man  encounter  man  in  single  opposition,  than 
ine  superiority  of  British  prowess  was  conspicuous.  The  field  was  suddenly 
strewed  with  killed  and  wounded  Frenchmen.  The  regiment  of  Lorraine 
was  broken,  routed,  and  hotly  pursued. 

♦u  was  followed  by  another,  no  less  bloody,  which  finally  decided 

ine  lortune  of  the  day.  As  soon  as  colonel  Coote  could  restrain  the  ardour 
01  his  own  victorious  battalion,  he  rode  along  the  line,  and  ordered  major 
Brmeton  to  advance  with  Draper’s  regiment  (the  colonel  having  returned 
w  1 ^'ecovery  of  his  health)  and  take  possession  of  a  fortified 
post,  which  the  enemy  seemed  to  have  abandoned.  In  making  this  effort, 
the  major  Avas  mortally  wounded,  but  not  before  he  saw  that  the  post  was 

1  “T  •”  to  some  of  the  soldiers  who 

ottered  to  assist  him ;  “  and  leave  me  to  my  fate  I” 

That  service  was  gallantly  performed  by  major  Monson,  who  now  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  command  of  Draper’s  regiment.  In  vain  did  M.  de  Bussy 
attempt  to  recover  the  dear-earned  post,  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  of  Lally- 
m  vain,  to  maintain  the  combat  on  the  plain.  His  horse  bein<r  shot  under 
him,  he  was  made  prisoner,  in  leading  on  to  the  push  of  the  bayonet  the  few 
troops  that  preserved  any  countenance.  Major  Monson  received  his  sword. 

1  e  regiment  of  Lally  was  utterly  broken ;  and  the  French  general,  having 
lost  SIX  hundred  men,  was  happy  to  save  the  wreck  of  his  army  by  abandon¬ 
ing  his  camp  to  the  victors.(l)  The  routed  infantry  formed  behind  the 
cavalry,  which  had  recovered  from  their  panic,  and  the  flight  was  conducted 
with  some  degree  of  order. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  achievements  of  the  British  forces  in  the  East 
indi^,  in  the  course  of  this  memorable  year.  During  the  progress  of  colo¬ 
nel  Loote  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  admiral  Pocock,  with  an  inferior 
orce,  defeated  the  French  fleet,  under  M.  d’Ache,  in  a  third  and  desperate 


(1)  Orme,  Hist,  HindosLy  book 
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engagement,  though  without  capturing  any  ships.  Surat,  a  place  of  great 
consequence  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  was  taken  by  a  detachment  from  the 
English  settlement  of  Bombay.  Tlie  French  factory  there  was  destroyed ; 
and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula,  the  Dutch  were  chastised  for 
attempting  to  acquire  an  ascendancy  in  Bengal. 

These  avaricious  republicans,  whose  grasping  spirit  no  principles  can 
moderate,  no  treaties  restrain,  become  jealous  of  the  growth  of  the  English 
power  in  the  East  Indies,  and  enraged  at  the  loss  of  certain  branches  of 
trade  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  monopolize,  formed  a  conspiracy 
for  the  extirpation  of  their  rivals,  as  atrocious  as  that  of  Amboyna.  In  con  • 
sequence  of  this  conspiracy  (in  which  the  French  and  the  nabob  of  Bengal 
are  supposed  to  have  been  engaged),  the  government  of  Batavia,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  reinforcing  their  settlement  at  Chinsura,  sent  an  armament  of  seven 
ships,  and  thirteen  hundred  land-forces,  up  the  river  Hoogly.  The  troops 
w'ere  landed  near  Tannah  Forte,  and  a  detachment  from  Chinsura  advanced 
to  meet  them.  Meantime,  colonel  Forde,  who  had  been  appointed  to  watch 
their  motions,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  English  East  India  company, 
gave  battle,  first  to  the  detachment,  and  afterward  to  the  main  body ;  defeated 
both ;  killed  four  hundred  and  forty  men,  and  made  all  the  fugitives  pri¬ 
soners.  About  the  same  time,  three  English  East  India  ships  (armed  and 
manned  for  desperate  service)  gave  battle  to  the  Dutch  squadron,  and  obliged 
the  whole  to  strike,  after  an  obstinate  engagement.(l) 

Seeing  their  armament  thus  humbled,  the  factory  at  Chinsura  agreed  to 
such  conditions  as  the  government  of  Calcutta  thought  proper  to  impose, 
disclaiming  all  knowledge  of  hostile  intentions.  Similar  protestations  were 
made  by  the  states-general  in  Europe  ;  and  the  British  ministry,  though  by 
no  means  convinced  of  their  good  faith,  seemed  to  admit  their  apology. 
The  chastisement  inflicted,  though  necessary  for  self-defence,  was  thought 
sufficiently  severe  to  operate  as  a  correction. 

Every  where  victorious  by  land,  and  crowned  with  conquest  at  both 
extremities  of  the  earth,  the  success  of  the  British  arms  in  Europe  was  no  less 
splendid  by  sea.  Elated  with  their  advantages  at  St.  Cas,  the  French  talked 
loudly  of  retaliating  the  insults  on  their  coasts,  by  invading,  at  the  same 
time.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  three  different  places.  Their  ministry, 
embarrassed  by  the  failure  of  public  credit,  were  happy  to  indulge  the 
national  vanity.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were  accordingly  assembled  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Channel ;  men-of-war  and  transports  were  collected,  and  flat- 
bottomed  boats  prepared  at  the  principal  seaports.  A  small  armament,  said 
to  be  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  was  to  sail  from  Dunkirk,  under 
the  conduct  of  M.  Thurot,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  the  com¬ 
mander  of  a  privateer;  that  supposed  to  be  designed  against  Ireland  was 
to  sail  from  Vannes,  in  Lower  Brittany ;  the  land-forces  to  be  commanded 
by  the  duke  d’Aguillon,  and  the  fleet,  which  was  preparing  at  Brest,  by  M. 
de  Conflans  ;  while  the  troops  intended  for  the  invasion  of  England,  if  any 
such  intention  ever  existed,  were  to  sail  from  Havre-de-Grace,  and  other 
ports  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  land  in  the  night, 
under  able  commanders,  on  the  opposite  shore. 

In  order  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  these  boasted  armaments,  an  English 
squadron  under  commodore  Boys  was  stationed  off  Dunkirk ;  the  port  of 
Havre-de-Grace  was  guarded,  and  the  town  successfully  bombarded,  by  rear- 
admiral  Rodney ;  sir  Edward  Hawke,  with  a  formidable  force,  blocked  up 
the  harbour  of  Brest,  w'here  the  French  fleet,  under  Conflans,  lay  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  conduct,  as  was  supposed,  the  transports  and  flat-bottomed  boats 
belonging  to  the  grand  armament ;  and  a  small  squadron,  detached  from  that 
under  Hawke,  hovered  on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  These  precautions  were 
continued  during  the  whole  summer.  All  the  ports  of  France  in  the  Chan¬ 
nel  were  under  an  actual  blockade  ;  and  the  projected  invasions,  in  conse- 


(1)  Compared  Relations  of  the  hostile  attempt  of  the  Dutch  in  Bengal,  traiismittod  to  the  East  India 
House. 
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quence  of  thi^s  restraint,  seemed  to  be  laid  aside  by  the  French  ministry,  till 
the  month  of  August,  when,  the  battle  of  Mindea  having  baffled  all  their 
designs  upon  Hanover,  they  turned  their  attention  seriously  towards  their 
naval  armaments. 

Boscawen,  who  commanded  the  British  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean,  was  employed  in  blocking  up,  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon, 
^  squadron  under  M.  de  la  Clue,  designed  to  assist,  as  was  believed, 

in  the  descents  upon  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But  Boscawen 
hnding  it  necessary  to  return  to  Gibraltar  to  careen,  M.  de  la  Clue  took  that 
opportunity  to  attempt  to  pass  the  straits,  and  had  nearly  accomplished  his 
purpose,  when  he  was  discovered  by  the  English  admiral ;  pursued,  and  over¬ 
taken,  on  August  18,  off  Cape  Lagos,  on  the  coast  of  Portugal.  The  souad- 
rons  were  nearly  equal  m  force;  the  French  consisted  of  twelve,  and  the 
English  of  fourteen  ships  of  the  line.  The  French,  however,  made  but  a 
feeble  resis  ance.  1  he  admiral’s  ship,  named  the  Ocean,  of  eighty  guns,  and 
the  Redoubtable,  of  seventy-four  guns,  were  destroyed;  and  the  Temeraire 
Modeste  of  sixty-four  guns,  were  taken. (1) 

This  disaster  did  not  discourage  the  French  ministry  from  their  projected 
invasions.  The  greatest  preparations  were  made  at  Brest  and  Rochefort ; 
and  the  long-neglected  pretender,  again  flattered  and  caressed,  is  said  to 
have  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vannes,  in  disguise,  in  order  once 
more  to  hazard  his  person,  and  countenance  a  revolt  in  the  dominions  of  his 
ancestors,  to  serve  the  ambitious  purposes  of  France.  Happily,  the  execu- 
tion  of  that  scheme,  which  might  have  produced  much  confusion,  was  pre¬ 
vented,  by  the  vigilance  of  sir  Edward  Hawke,  till  the  season  of  action  was 
past.  But  the  French,  in  their  ardour,  seemed  to  disregard  the  course  of  the 
seasons  and  the  rage  of  the  elements.  The  English  fleet  being  driven  off  the 
coast  of  France  by  a  violent  storm,  Conflans  put  to  sea  with  twenty-one  sail 
of  the  hue  and  four  frigates,  and  threw  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  into  the  utmost  terror  and  consternation.  But  their  alarm  was  only 
lor  a  moment.  ■' 

twemv  '''r in  Torbay,  also  put  to  sea  with 

twenty-two  ships  of  the  line,  and  came  up  with  the  enemy  between  Belleisle 

wblrhh^f  Q^'i’eron.  The  French  admiral,  being  on  his  own  coast,  with 
w  1^  ^  perfectly  well  acquainted,  and  not  choosing  openly  to  hazard  a 
battle,  01  expose  himself  to  the  disgrace  of  a  retreat,  attempted  to  take 
advantage  of  a  lee-shore,  sown  thick  with  rocks  and  shoals.  Among  these 
he  hoped  to  remain  secure,  or  to  profit  by  the  temerity  of  his  antagonist.  He 
accordingly  collected  his  fleet  under  the  land.  Hawke  saw  the  danger,  and 
determined  to  brave  it ;  though,  in  so  doing,  he  perhaps  obeyed  the  dictates 

While  his  fleet  remained  entire,  he  was  at  all  times  equal  to  the  important 
charge  with  which  he  was  intrusted  by  his  sovereign,  the  protection  of  the 
British  kingdoms ;  but  should  it  be  destroyed  by  fortuitous  means,  the  con¬ 
sequences  might  prove  very  distressing  to  his  country.  Happily,  on  this 
occasion,  the  English  admiral,  whose  honest  mind  wL  not  the  most  eii! 
lightened,  and  whose  Imn-heart  had  never  listened  to  the  cautious  suo-- 
pstions  of  fear,  being  little  acquainted  with  consequential  reasonino-,  paid 
less  reprd  to  the  possible  disaster,  than  to  the  probability  of  acquTriiii  a 
complete  victory,  and  essentially  serving  his  country,  by  the  destructioii  of 
.he  French  See..  Eega,;Sless  of  every  p'eril.he  bore  5’o7n  wUh  "  1 

the  enemy,  about  two  o  clock  m  the  afternoon,  and  ordered  the  pilot  to  lay 

The  pilot  represented  the  danger  of  the  coast.  “  By  this  remonstrance  ” 
said  Hawke,  “you  have  dop  your  duty :  now  execute  my  orders,  and  I  will 
pdeavom  to  do  mine.  He  reluctantly  obeyed.  Conflans  did  not  decline 
he  combat ;  but  a  French  captain,  with  the  gallantry  peculiar  to  his  nation, 

(l;  Boscaweii’s  iMter,  in  London  Oazette,  Sept  7  1759. 
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threw  himself  between  the  two  admirals.  One  broadside  from  the  Royal 
George,  and  a  high  sea,  sent  his  noble  ship,  called  the  Ihesee,  with  him  and 
all  his  crew,  to  the  bottom.  The  Superbe  shared  the  same  fate.  The  For¬ 
midable  struck  her  colours.  The  Royal  Sun  drove  ashore,  and  was  burnt 
by  her  own  people,  as  was  the  Hereby  the  British  seamen.  Fhe  .luste  sunk 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  tempestuous  night, 
which  saved  the  French  fleet  from  utter  ruin,  proved  fatal  to  two  English 
ships  of  the  line.  They  ran  upon  a  sand-bank,  and  were  irretrievably  lost. 
But  all  the  men,  and  part  of  tlie  stores,  w'ere  saved.(l) 

This  justly  celebrated  victory,  which  broke  the  boasted  effort  of  the  naval 
power  of  France,  freed  the  inhabitants  of  South  Britain  from  all  the  appre¬ 
hensions  of  an  invasion.  But  the  people  of  North  Britain  were  still  kept 
under  alarm.  The  famous  adventurer  Fhurot  had  got  out  of  Dunkirk  a  little 
before  Conflans  left  Brest.  His  squadron  consisted  of  one  ship  of  forty-foui 
guns,  named  the  Belleisle,  in  honour  of  the  French  minister ;  three  frigates 
of  thirty  guns  each,  and  one  of  twenty-four;  the  whole  carrying  about  twelve 
hundred  land-forces. 

With  this  force  Thurot  sailed  into  the  North  Sea,  and  showed  a  disposition 
to  land  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen :  but 
being  pursued  by  commodore  Boys,  he  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  Gotten- 
burg  in  Sweden,  and  afterward  in  Bergen  in  Norway.  During  these  voyages, 
in  an  inclement  season,  his  men  became  sickly,  his  ships  were  greatly  shat¬ 
tered,  and  he  lost  company  with  one  of  them.  He  determined,  however,  to 
attempt  something  worthy  of  his  former  exploits,  before  he  returned  to 
France.  Nor  was  he  void  of  hopes  of  yet  co-operating  with  Conflans,  with 
whose  defeat  he  was  unacquainted.  He  accordingly  sailed  for  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  made  himself  master  of  Carrickfergus.  Having  there  victualled 
his  ships,  pillaged  the  town,  and  got  certain  intelligence  of  the  ruin  of  the 
French  fleet,  he  again  put  to  sea,  and  steered  his  course  homeward.  But  he 
was  swiftly  pursued  by  captain  Elliot,  in  the  jEolus  frigate  of  thirty-six  guns, 
accompanied  by  the  Pallas  and  Brilliant,  of  thirty-two  guns  each,  and  over¬ 
taken  near  the  Isle  of  Man.  'fhe  force  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal ;  the 
commanders  were  rivals  in  valour  and  naval  skill ;  the  crews  were  tried  ;  and 
the  engagement  that  took  place  was  obstinate  and  bloody.  The  death  of  the 
gallant  Thurot  determined  the  contest.  The  Belleisle  struck  her  colours, 
and  the  whole  French  squadron  instantly  followed  her  example. (2) 

These  naval  victories,  with  the  conquests  acquired  by  the  British  arms  in 
North  America,  and  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  a  word,  wherever  ship- 
pino"  could  give  a  superiority,  sufiiciently  pointed  out  to  the  intelligent  part 
of  the  nation  the  true  line  of  future  hostilities,  and  the  madness  of  persisting 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  ruinous  German  war.  Yet  was  it  resolved,  by  the 
popular  administration,  not  only  to  prosecute  that  war,  but  to  make  it  the 
supreme  object  during  the  ensuing  campaign.  Three  millions  sterling  vvere 
accordingly  granted,  bv  parliament,  in  subsidies,  to  German  princes,  besides 
the  enormous  supplies  demanded  for  maintaining  twenty-five  thousand  British 
troops  in  Westphalia.  And  all  these  troops  and  subsidies,  it  must  be  owned,  were 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  and  in  order  to  enable 
the  king  of  Prussia  to  support  his  declining  fortune  against  the  Austrians, 
Russians,  Swedes,  and  the  army  of  the  empire.  But  why  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  should  burden  themselves,  for  such  purposes,  with  between  five 
and  six  millions  of  debt  annually,  was  a  question  that  no  good  citizen  could 
answer  with  temper,  and  which  a  quiet  subject  would  not  choose  to  investi¬ 
gate.  It  will  therefore  be  enough  to  say,  that  such  was  the  wish  of  the 
monarch,  and  the  will  of  the  minister,  who  governed  the  populace  and  the 
parliament  with  absolute  sway;  and  who  had  the  address  to  convince  both, 
that  it  would  be  ungenerous  in  Great  Britain,  and  unworthy  of  her  glory,  to 
desert  an  illustrious  ally  in  distress,  after  having  encouraged  him  to  engage 
in  so  arduous  a  struggle  ;  or  to  permit  the  electoral  dominions  of  her  sove- 


(1)  Sir  Edward  Hawke’s  Letter,  in  London  Oatetle, 
relative  to  tbe  action. 


Nov.  1759,  and  information  afterward  received 
(2)  London  Oatetle,  March  3, 176a 
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reign,  how  small  soever  their  value,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  whom 
she  had  vanquished  in  every  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  people  of  France  were  no  less  generous  to  their  king.  As  the  ordinary 
resources  of  the  state  had  failed,  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  his  example,  threw  their  plate  into  the  public  treasury,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  support  with  vigour  the  war  in  Germany ;  conscious  that  the 
strength  of  the  kingdom  could  there,  on  its  own  frontier,  be  exerted  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  with  the  least  effect.  The 
French  army  in  Westphalia  was  accordingly  augmented  to  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  under  the  duke  de  Broglio,  now  honoured  with  a  mareschal’s 
staff,  and  intrusted  with  the  chief  command :  while  an  inferior  army,  consist¬ 
ing  of  near  thirty  thousand  good  troops,  was  formed  upon  the  Rhine,  under 
the  count  de  St.  Germain. 

The  allied  army,  under  prince  Ferdinand,  was  less  numerous  than  that 
under  Broglio,  but  the  troops  were  in  better  condition.  The  allies,  however, 
very  prudently  acted  chiefly  on  the  defensive.  Yet  if  Broglio  and  St.  Ger¬ 
main  had  not  quarrelled,  and  come  to  an  open  rupture,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  latter  left  the  service,  prince  Ferdinand  would  have  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  hazarding  a  general  action,  or  of  suffering  himself  to 
be  surrounded.  Before  this  quarrel,  which  happened  about  the  middle  of 
the  campaign,  and  disconcerted  all  their  plan  of  operations,  the  progress 
of  the  French  arms  had  been  very  rapid.  Broglio,  paying  no  regard  to  the 
places  of  strength  possessed  by  the  allies  in  his  front,  pushed  into  the  land- 
gravate  of  Hesse  with  the  grand  army,  leaving  detachments  to  reduce  tlie 
castles  ofMarpurg  and  Dillenburg;  while  St.  Germain  p>enetrated  through 
the  dutchy  of  Westphalia,  and  the  two  armies  formed  a  junction  near  a  place 
called  Corbach,  on  the  tenth  of  July. 

Ignorant  of  this  junction,  and  desirous  to  prevent  it,  prince  Ferdinand,  who 
had  fallen  back  with  the  allied  army  from  Fitzlar,  and  was  retreating  towards 
the  river  Dymel,  sent  the  hereditary  prince,  with  a  strong  detachment,  before 
him  to  Saxenhausen,  where  he  meant  to  encamp.  Continuing  to  advance, 
that  gallant  youth  found  a  body  of  French  troops  formed  near  Corbach  ;  and 
concluding  them  to  be  St.  Germain’s  van-guard,  as  they  did  not  seem  to  ex¬ 
ceed  ten  battalions  and  fifteen  squadrons,  he  attacked  them  with  great  fury. 
But  the  French  stood  their  ground  with  firmness ;  and  being  continually  rein¬ 
forced  with  fresh  troops  from  the  main  army,  the  hereditary  prince  was 
obliged  to  retire  in  some  disorder,  and  with  considerable  loss.(l)  A  few 
days  after,  however,  he  severely  retaliated  upon  the  enemy,  by  surprising  a 
French  detachment,  under  M.  Glaubitz,  at  Emsdorff.  Besides  killing  a  great 
number  of  all  ranks,  and  taking  their  artillery  and  baggage,  he  made  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  officers,  and  two  thou¬ 
sand  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  private  men,  prisoners  of  war.(2) 

During  these  transactions,  the  duke  de  Broglio  remained  encamped  on  the 
heights  of  Corbach.  And  the  chevalier  de  Muy,  who  had  succeeded  the 
count  de  St.  Germain,  as  second  in  command,  having  passed  the  Dymel  at 
Stadtberg,  with  thirty-five  thousand  men  (being  the  reserve  of  the  French 
army),  and  extended  this  body  along  the  banks  of  that  river,  in  order  to  cut 
off  the  communication  of  the  allies,  with  Westphalia,  priuce  Ferdinand  also 
passed  the  Dymel  to  give  him  battle.  He  accordingly  ordered  the  hereditary 
prince  and  general  Sporcken,  who  had  reconnoitred  the  position  of  the  enemy, 
advantageously  posted  near  Warburg,  to  turn  their  left  wing,  while  he  him¬ 
self  advanced  against  their  centre,  on  the  31st  day  of  July,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  allied  army.  Thus  attacked  in  flank  and  rear,  and  in  danger  of 
being  surrounded,  the  French,  after  a  smart  engagement,  retired  with  pre¬ 
cipitation  towards  Stadtberg,  leaving  on  the  field  about  fifteen  hundred  men 
dead  or  dangerously  wounded.  About  an  equal  number  were  made  prisoners 
in  the  pursuit,  by  the  British  cavalry.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  very  incon- 
6iderable.(3) 


(n  Lond.  GaieWii  July  S2S,  ITW). 

Voi.,  n. — M  m 


&)  July  28, 


(3)  Ibid.  Aag.  9 
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By  this  advantage,  which  ensured  him  the  command  of  the  Weser  and  the 
Dymel,  prince  Ferdinand  was  enabled  to  maintain  his  communication  with 
Westphalia,  and  to  prevent  the  French  from  penetrating  deeply  into  the 
electorate  of  Hanover.  But  in  order  to  obtain  these  important  ends,  he  was 
under  the  necessity,  notwithstanding  his  success,  of  sacrificing  the  whole 
landgravate  of  Hesse.  The  enemy  even  reduced  Gottingen  and  Munden,  in 
the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  while  the  people  of  England  were 
celebrating  with  bonfires  and  illuminations  the  victory  obtained  by  their 
arms,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  all  the  apparent  consequences  of  a 
defeat. 

Prince  Ferdinand,  however,  regardless  of  appearances,  continued  to  occupy 
Warburg,  for  more  than  a  month  after  the  battle;  and  the  due  de  Broglio, 
overawed  by  so  commanding  a  position,  attempted  nothing  farther  of  any 
consequence  during  the  campaign.  In  the  mean  time,  the  hereditary  prince 
undertook  a  rambling  expedition  to  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  laid  siege  to  Wesel. 
But  he  was  defeated  near  the  convent  of  Campen,  on  the  16th  of  October,  by 
a  body  of  French  troops,  under  M.  de  Castries,  and  obliged  to  return  with  the 
loss  of  near  two  thousand  brave  men;  including  killed,  wounded,  prisoners, 
and  those  who  died  of  fatigue.(l)  Soon  after  this  severe  check,  both  armies 
went  into  winter-quarters;  the  French  being  left  in  possession  of  Hesse,  and 
of  the  whole  country  eastward  of  the  Weser,  to  the  frontiers  of  the  electorate 
of  Hanover.  The  British  troops  were  cantoned  in  the  bishoprick  of  Pater- 
born,  where  they  suffered  great  hardships  from  scarcity  of  forage,  and  pro¬ 
visions.  Few  campaigns,  between  armies  so  numerous  and  well  appointed, 
have  been  more  barren  of  memorable  events. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  as  usual,  was  more  active  than  the  general  of  the 
allies;  and  the  desperate  state  of  his  affairs  required  the  most  vigorous  exer¬ 
tions.  He  began  the  campaign,  however,  on  a  defensive  plan.  Having 
passed  the  winter  in  Saxony,  he  took  possession  of  a  very  strong  camp, 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Muldau,  in  the  month  of  April.  This  camp  he 
fortified  in  every  place  that  was  accessible,  and  mounted  the  works  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon.  By  these  means  he  was  enabled  to  main¬ 
tain  his  ground  against  the  grand  Austrian  army,  under  mareschal  Daun, 
whose  whole  attention  he  engaged,  and  at  the  same  time  to  send  a  strong 
reinforcement  to  his  brother  Henry,  without  exposing  himself  to  any  danger. 

Prince  Henry  had  assembled  an  army  near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where 
he  took  various  positions,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Russians,  and  to  protect 
Silesia  and  the  New  Marche  of  Brandenburg,  which  were  threatened  by  dif¬ 
ferent  bodies  of  the  enemy.  Fouquet,  another  Prussian  general,  had  esta- 
Dlished  his  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glatz.  And  while  he  covered 
Silesia  on  that  side,  he  kept  up  a  communication  with  prince  Henry,  and  was 
so  posted  as  to  send  to  or  receive  succours  from  him,  as  either  party  should 
happen  to  be  pressed. 

Military  science  could  not,  perhaps,  have  devised  a  more  complete  defen¬ 
sive  system.  But  the  wisest  precautions  may  be  eluded  by  cunning,  or  dis¬ 
concerted  by  enterprise.  General  Laudohn,  the  most  enterprising  of  all  the 
Austrian  commanders,  having  quitted  his  camp  in  Bohemia  (where  he  had 
passed  the  winter)  with  a  strong  but  light  and  disencumbered  army,  threat¬ 
ened  alternately  Silesia  and  the  New  Marche  of  Brandenburg;  Breslaw, 
Berlin,  and  Schweidnitz.  At  length  he  seemed  to  fix  upon  the  latter;  and 
general  Fouquet,  deceived  by  the  artful  feint,  marched  to  Schweidnitz  with 
the  main  body  of  his  troops,  and  left  Glatz  uncovered. 

No  sooner  did  Laudohn  perceive  that  this  stratagem  had  succeeded,  than 
he  made  use  of  another,  and  with  equal  success.  He  took  possession  of 
Landshut,  which  he  discovered  a  design  of  securing,  and  left  there  a  small 
body  of  troops.  Fouquet,  alarmed  at  so  unexpected  a  movement,  quitted 
Schweidnitz  with  precipitation,  and  drove  the  Austrians  from  Landshut  with 
great  ease.  Meanwhile,  Laudohn  had  made  himself  master  of  several  im- 


(1)  Lofjd.  Oazfttf,  Oci.08.  1760,  etiWQ. 
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porlant  passes,  by  which  he  was,  in  some  measure,  enabled  to  surround  the 
little  army  under  Fouquet.  The  Prussian  general  did  every  thing  possible,  in 
such  circumstances,  to  defend  himself  against  a  superior  enemy.  13ut  all  his 
efforts  were  ineffectual.  The  Austrians  attacked  his  intrenchments  with 
’rresistible  fury !  and  he  himself  having  received  two  mortal  wounds,  and 
four  thousand  of  his  troops  being  slain,  the  remains  of  his  army,  amounting 
to  seven  thousand  men,  threw  down  their  arms  on  the  field,  and  surrendered 
prisoners  of  war.  The  reduction  of  Glatz,  on  which  Laudohn  fell  like  a 
thunderbolt,  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  this  decisive  victory. (1) 

The  king  of  Prussia’s  defensive  plan  seemed  now  to  be  entirely  ruined. 
One  of  his  three  armies  was  destroyed,  and  the  victorious  Laudohn  was  ready 
to  lay  siege  to  Breslaw,  where  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  the  Russians,  and 
enabled  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Silesia,  the  great  object  of  the  war.  His 
Prussian  majesty  saw'  the  danger,  and  while  the  fortitude  of  his  spirit  deter¬ 
mined  him  to  meet  it  without  shrinking,  his  daring  genius  led  him  to  hope, 
that  the  most  important  advantages  might  be  drawn  from  the  very  bosom  of 
misfortune.  He  accordingly  quitted  his  strong  camp  on  the  frontiers  of 
Saxony,  and  directed  his  march  towards  Silesia.  Mareschal  Daun  pursued 
the  same  route,  and  by  forced  marches  got  the  start  of  his  heroic  antagonist, 
who  was  more  dilatory  than  usual. 

The  Austrian  general  had  reached  Gorlitz,  and  w'as  pushing  on  to  Laiiban, 
when  the  gallant  Frederick  received  the  agreeable  intelligence  of  his  rapid 
progress,  and,  by  one  of  the  boldest  acts  of  generalship  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  war,  wheeled  into  the  opposite  direction ;  repassed  the  Spree  near  Bautzen, 
and  threw  himself  unexpectedly  before  Dresden.  His  appearance  struck  tlie 
garrison  like  the  springing  of  a  mine.  But  Macgiiire,  the  governor,  being 
an  officer  of  courage  and  experience,  not  only  refused  to  surrender  the  place, 
but  resolved  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity;  and  as  it  had  been  strength¬ 
ened  by  several  additional  fortifications,  since  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Austrians,  it  baffled  all  the  desperate  assaults  of  the  Prussians,  and  glo¬ 
riously  held  out  against  every  mode  of  attack,  until  mareschal  Daun  returned 
from  Silesia,  and  obliged  the  king  to  relinquish  an  enterprise  which  deserved 
to  have  been  crowned  with  the  most  brilliant  success. (2) 

Chagrined  at  his  disappointment,  the  Prussian  monarch  offered  battle  to 
Daun;  but  the  cautious  commander  prudently  declined  the  challenge,  and 
took  every  measure  to  render  an  attack  impracticable.  In  the  mean  time, 
general  Laudohn,  having  completed  his  preparations,  laid  siege  to  Breslaw, 
and  attempted  to  intimidate  the  governor  and  the  inhabitants  into  an  imme¬ 
diate  capitulation,  by  a  pompous  display  of  his  strength.  He  set  forth,  that 
his  forces  consisted  of  fifty  battalions  and  eighty  squadrons;  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  army,  amounting  to  seventy-five  thousand  men,  was  within  three  days’ 
march;  that  it  was  in  vain  for  the  governor  to  expect  succour  from  the  king 
of  Prussia,  then  on  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe,  and  still  more  vain  to  look  for 
relief  from  prince  Henry,  who  must  sink  beneath  the  sword  of  the  Russians, 
if  he  attempted  to  obstruct  their  progress.  And  he  declared  that  the  garrison 
must  expect  no  terms,  nor  the  inhabitants  any  favour,  if  they  attempted  to 
hold  out. 

Finding  all  his  threats  ineffectual,  as  the  governor’s  reply  was  firm  and 
manly,  Laudohn  endeavoured  to  put  them  in  execution.  He  tried  to  carry 
the  town  by  assault,  while  he  thundered  upon  it,  from  an  immense  artillery, 
a  shower  of  bombs  and  red-hot  bullets.  But  the  assault  failed ;  and  the  awful 
bombardment  affected  only  the  wretched  inhabitants,  on  whom  it  fell  like  the 
vengeance  of  heaven.  At  length  an  army  was  seen,  and  tremulous  hope 
and  convulsive  fear  shook,  by  turns,  the  hearts  of  the  distracted  citizens : — 
but  it  was  not  an  army  of  Russians.  A  deliverer  appeared  in  the  person  of 

(1)  Prussian  and  Austrian  Itclaiions  compared. 

(2)  It  will  detract  little  from  the  merit  of  this  enterprise,  to  suppose,  as  has  been  insinuated,  that  (be 
king  of  Prussia  had  an  intention  to  march  Into  Silesia,  till  he  found  that  Daun  had  the  start  of  him. 
But  if  such  had  been  really  his  purpose,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  he  would  have  permitted  Daun  to 
gain  upon  him  a  march  of  two  days ;  as,  on  every  other  occasion,  he  exceeded  the  Austrians  in  the  celciity 
of  hie  motions.  And  his  icturn  was  i&hnitely  more  rapid  than  his  advance. 
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prince  Henry,  whose  peculiar  fortune  it  was,  with  a  happy  conformity  to  his 
beneficent  disposition,  more  frequently  to  save  than  to  destroy.  He  had 
marched  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  five  days,  with  all  his  artillery  and 
baggage.  The  Austrians  abandoned  the  siege  on  his  approach. (l) 

But  the  rapid  march  of  prince  Henry,  and  the  relief  of  Breslaw,  seemed 
only  to  retard  for  a  moment  the  final  ruin  of  the  king  of  Prussia’s  affairs. 
Laudohn,  lately  victorious,  and  still  formidable,  though  obliged  to  retire  before 
the  royal  brother,  kept  Schweidnitz  and  Neiss  under  blockade,  and  anxiously 
waited  the  arrival  of  the  Russians;  when  he  hoped,  not  only  to  receive  the 
submission  of  those  two  places,  but  to  return  to  the  siege  of  the  capital,  and 
complete  at  one  blow  the  conquest  of  Silesia. 

The  main  body  of  the  Russian  army,  under  count  Czernichew,  had  actu¬ 
ally  reached  the  frontiers  of  that  province,  and  wanted  only  a  few  days' 
unobstructed  march  to  form  the  much-feared  and  desired  junction.  Another 
body  of  Russians  had  entered  Pomerania,  where  the  Prussian  forces  did  not 
exceed  five  thousand  horse  and  foot,  and  threatened  to  invest  Colberg;  while 
the  Swedes  resumed  their  operations  in  the  same  country,  with  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men. 

A  plan  of  mere  defence,  in  such  circumstances,  must  have  proved  alto¬ 
gether  ineffectual.  Silesia  was  in  danger  of  being  instantly  subdued,  by  the 
junction  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians.  The  king  of  Prussia,  therefore, 
marched  thither  without  delay;  and  left  mareschal  Uaun,  who  had  the  start 
of  him  at  setting  out,  considerably  behind.  He  passed  five  rivers,  the  Elbe, 
the  Spree,  the  Neiss,  the  Quiess,  and  the  Bober,  with  a  numerous  army, 
clogged  with  its  heavy  artillery,  and  above  two  thousand  wagons ;  and  while 
one  body  of  forces  hung  on  his  flank,  another  in  his  rear,  and  a  third  presented 
itself  in  front,  he  traversed  a  tract  of  country  near  two  hundred  miles  in 
extent,  under  all  those  perils  and  difficulties,  with  a  celerity  that  would  have 
rendered  memorable  the  march  of  a  detachment  of  light  troops.  But  he  was 
not  able,  with  all  his  activity,  to  bring  Laudohn  to  action,  before  that  general 
was  joined  by  the  Austrian  armies  under  Daun  and  Lascy.  And  by  the  forces 
of  these  three  generals,  which  occupied  an  immense  extent  of  ground,  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  surrounded  in  his  camp  at  Lignitz.  In  vain  did  he 
attempt,  by  various  movements,  to  divide  the  enemy’s  strength,  to  turn  their 
flanks,  or  attack  them  under  any  other  disadvantage ;  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  the  skill  of  the  Austrian  generals  rendered  abortive  all  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  ingenuity. 

While  thus  circumstanced,  his  Prussian  majesty  received  intelligence  that 
the  Russian  army  under  count  Czernichew  was  ready  to  pass  the  Oder  at 
Auras.  As  the  least  of  two  dangers,  he  resolved  to  attack  the  Austrians 
before  the  arrival  of  a  new  enemy.  Meanwhile,  mareschal  Daun,  having 
reconnoitred  the  king’s  situation  at  Lignitz,  had  formed  a  design  of  attacking 
him  by  surprise,  in  the  night,  with  the  united  strength  of  the  three  Austrian 
armies.  And  he  had  communicated  his  design  to  the  two  other  generals. 

Of  this  design,  it  is  probable,  the  Prussian  monarch  was  not  ignorant ;  as 
on  the  same  night  that  it  was  to  have  taken  effect,  he  quitted  his  camp,  with 
the  utmost  privacy,  and  occupied  an  advantageous  post  on  the  heights  of 
Psaffendorff,  by  which  general  Laudohn  was  to  advance.  Daun,  with  no  less 
precaution,  made  his  approaches  towards  the  Prussian  camp;  but,  to  his  asto¬ 
nishment,  on  his  arrival,  he  found  no  enemy  there.  When  day  broke,  however, 
he  could  perceive  at  a  distance  the  rising  of  a  thick  smoke,  which  left  him 
little  room  to  doubt  in  what  business  the  king  was  engaged,  or  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  he  had  quitted  his  station. 

As  Laudohn  was  eagerly  pressing  on  to  Lignitz,  and  feeding  his  heart  with 
splendid  hopes  of  the  glory  which  he  should  acquire,  by  his  distinguished 
share  in  the  action  that  was  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  illustrious  Frederick, 
he  was  furiously  attacked  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  by  the  Prussian 
army,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ;  and  obliged  to  retire,  after  an  obstinate 
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dispute,  witli  the  loss  of  eight  thousand  men.  Nor  could  mareschal  Daun 
possibly  come  to  his  assistance.  His  Prussian  majesty,  who  exposed  his 
own  person  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  order  to  animate  his  troops,  was 
unguarded  in  nothing  else.  He  had  secured  his  rear  so  effectually  with  a 
strong  body  of  reserve,  and  by  a  numerous  artillery,  judiciously  planted  on 
the  heights  of  Psaffendorff,  as  to  render  an  attack  altogether  impracticable. 
Daun  therefore  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  remaining  inactive,  and 
of  waiting,  in  anxious  suspense,  the  issue  of  the  momentous  combat.  It 
was  finally  decided  by  six  o’clock,  when  the  Austrians  gave  way  on  all  sides, 
and  were  pursued  as  far  as  the  Katsbach,  a  river  that  falls  into  the  Oder  a 
little  below  Lignitz.  The  king  did  not  choose  to  push  his  advantage  farther, 
lest  he  sliould  afford  the  wily  and  watchful  Daun  an  opportunity  of  disjoining 
his  army.(l) 

By  this  victory,  the  Prussian  monarch  not  only  rescued  himself  from  the 
most  imminent  danger,  but  prevented  the  long-dreaded  junction  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Austrian  armies  in  Silesia:  for  count  Czernichew  was  so  much 
intimidated  at  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians,  that  he  immediately  repassed  the 
Oder.  Having  joined  his  brother  Henry  at  Neumarke,  and  opened  a  commu¬ 
nication  with  Breslaw,  the  king  therefore  marched  against  mareschal  Daun, 
who  had  formed  the  blockade  of  Schweiduitz;  routed  a  body  of  the  enemy 
under  general  Beck,  and  obliged  the  grand  Austrian  army,  under  Daun,  to 
forego  its  purpose,  and  take  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Landshut. 

What  time  his  Prussian  majesty  was  making  these  heroic  efforts  in  Silesia, 
the  reputation  of  his  arms  was  admirably  supported  in  Saxony  by  general 
Hulsen,  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  command  of  his  troops  in  that  countr}’’, 
and  who  gained  several  advantages  over  the  army  of  the  empire.  But  the 
state  of  his  affairs  in  other  quarters  was  very  different.  The  Russians,  after 
they  repassed  the  Oder,  pushed  a  strong  detachment  into  Brandenburg;  and 
count  Czernichew,  the  Russian  commander,  being  there  joined  by  a  large 
body  of  Austrians  under  general  Lascy,  the  united  army  made  itself  master 
of  Berlin. (2)  Nor  was  this  mortifying  blow  the  only  stroke  of  ill-fortune 
that  fell  upon  the  gallant  Frederick. 

The  Russians  and  Austrians,  having  levied  a  contribution  upon  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Berlin,  destroyed  the  magazines,  arsenals,  and  foundries,  and 
pillaged  the  royal  palaces,  retired  by  different  routes,  on  hearing  that  the  king 
was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  his  capital.  The  city  suffered  considerably, 
especially  in  its  ornaments ;  the  adjacent  country  was  ravaged,  and  his  Prus¬ 
sian  majesty  sustained  a  prodigious  loss  in  valuable  furniture  and  military 
stores.  But  these  were  not  the  worst  consequences  that  attended  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  taking  the  seat  of  government,  of  arts,  and  of 
elegance. 

When  Berlin  was  first  threatened,  general  Hulsen  left  Saxony,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  oppose  the  enemy.  He  found  himself  unequal  to  the  generous 
purpose,  yet  continued  to  hover  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  order  to  seize  any 
advantage  that  might  offer.  In  the  mean  time,  the  prince  of  Deuxponts, 
meeting  with  no  interruption,  made  rapid  progress  in  Saxony.  Leipsic, 
TorgaiT,  and  Wittemberg  successively  surrendered  to  the  imperialists.  And 
while  the  illustrious  Frederick  was  thus  losing  his  footing  in  Saxony,  which 
had  been  hitherto  the  great  support  of  his  armies,  a  detachment  from  the 
French  army  in  Westphalia  laid  Halberstadt  under  contribution.  One  part 
of  Pomerania  was  ravaged  by  the  Swedes,  and  another  by  the  Russians,  who 
had  invested  Colberg  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  situation  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  again  seemed  desperate.  All  his  motions,  in  his  march  towards 
Brandenburg,  were  watched  by  Daun,  whose  army  had  been  reinforced;  and 
Laudohn,  in  his  absence,  had  laid  siege  to  the  strong  and  important  fortress 
of  Cosel  in  Silesia,  and  threatened  the  whole  province  with  subjection. 

It  now  became  necessary  for  the  warlike  monarch,  who  was  still  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  army,  to  call  up  once  more  the  vigour  of  his  genius,  and 

(1)  Prussian  and  Austrian  Accounts,  in  London  aud  foreign  Oaictles,  compared. 

IZ)  Lout.  Oaittte,  Oct  SS,  1700. 
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jitieiupt  by  some  bolJ  exertion  U)  extricate  liiiiiseU'  ironi  all  liis  diflieulties. 
He  had  determined  to  make  such  an  exertion.  And  no  sooner  did  he  learu 
that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  Berlin,  and  evacuated  Brandenburg,  than  he 
passed  the  Elbe,  and  rushed  into  Saxony.  Mareschal  Daun  followed  him, 
with  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  and  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Torgau ;  his  right  wing  extending  to  the  Elbe,  by  which  it  was  covered, 
and  his  centre  and  left  being  secured  by  ponds,  hills,  and  woods.  A  stronger 
position  than  that  seized  upon  by  the  Austrian  general  could  not  possibly 
have  been  chosen  by  a  small  army,  as  a  security  against  one  of  the  greatest 
force.  Yet  did  his  Prussian  majesty,  encompassed  by  dangers,  resolve  to 
attack,  with  only  fifty  thousand  men,  that  able  and  experienced  commander 
in  Ins  seemingly  impregnable  camp,  as  he  could  not  hope  to  draw  him  from 
it,  and  winter  was  fast  approaching. 

In  consequence  of  this  resolulion,  the  most  daring  that  could  be  dictated 
by  despair,  the  king  divided  his  army  into  three  bodies,  and  made  all  his  dis¬ 
positions  with  as  much  coolness  and  caution  as  if  it  had  been  the  result  of 
the  most  guarded  prudence.  General  Hulsen,  with  one  body,  was  directed 
to  take  post  in  a  wood  on  the  left  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  had  orders  not 
to  move  until  he  found  the  other  divisions  of  the  Prussian  army  were  en¬ 
gaged.  General  Zeithen  was  instructed  to  charge  on  the  enemy’s  rio-ht :  and 
the  grand  attack  in  front  was  to  be  conducted  by  his  Prussian  majesty  in 
person.  These  dispositions  being  made,  the  king  informed  his  officers,  that 
he  was  determined  to  conquer  or  die.  They  unanimously  answered,  they 
would  die  or  conquer  with  him.  ^ 

Pleased  with  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  and  convinced  that  they  would  not 
disappoint  his  hopes,  the  intrepid  monarch,  having  made  his  approaches  in 
the  morning,  began  an  attack  upon  the  enemy’s  camp  about  two  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  He  was  received  with  the  fire  of  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  dis¬ 
posed  along  the  front  of  the  Austrian  line.  The  Prussian  infantry,  which 
were  first  presented,  persevered  in  their  efforts  with  uncommon  resolution. 
But  they  were  at  length  broken,  and  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  after  they 
had  been  three  times  led  on  to  the  charge,  and  as  often  obliged  to  give  ground. 
The  king  ordered  his  cavalry  to  advance.  They  broke  the  Austrian  infantry 
by  their  impetuous  shock,  but  were  soon  forced  to  retire  by  the  pressure  of 
Iresh  battalions,  which  poured  in  on  every  side.  And  victory  seemed  ready 
to  declare  for  the  Austrians,  when  general  Zeithen,  with  the  Prussian  left 
wing,  fell  upon  the  enemy’s  rear;  and  mareschal  Daun,  having  received  a 
dangerous  wound  in  the  thigh,  was  carried  off  the  field. 

Encouraged  by  the  confusion  occasioned  by  these  fortunate  circumstances, 
the  Prussian  infantry  returned  once  more  to  the  charge.  The  cavalry 
following  their  example,  threw  several  bodies  of  Austrians  into  irreparable 
disorder;  and  if  the  darkness  of  night  had  not  prevented  the  possibility  of 
pursuit,  and  enabled  the  routed  army  to  escape  over  the  Elbe,  the  victory 
would  have  been  complete,  and  the  carnage  immense.  As  matters  termi¬ 
nated,  the  loss  of  lives,  in  the  battle  of  Torgau,  was  very  considerable.  About 
ten  thousand  men  were  killed  or  wounded  on  each  side.  And  the  Prussians 
took  near  eight  thousand  prisoners,  among  whom  were  four  generals,  and  two 
hundred  inferior  officers.(l) 

Of  all  the  king  of  Prussia’s  victories,  this  was,  perhaps,  the  most  glorious, 
as  It  certainly  was  the  most  important.  His  troops,  though  very  different 
from  those  invincible  battalions,  now  no  more,  which  he  had  formerly  led 
into  Bohemia,  and  which  conquered  at  Lowositz,  Prague,  Lissa,  and  Rosbach, 
animated  by  his  presence  and  example,  behaved  with  a  firmness  worthy  of  the 
most  hardy  veterans.  In  no  battle  did  he  ever  expose  his  own  person  so  much ; 
yet,  as  if  invulnerable,  a  bullet  only  grazed  gently  upon  his  breast.  His 
courage  and  conduct  were  alike  conspicuous.  The  Austrians  pretended  to 
dispute  with  him  the  honour  of  the  action:  but  its  consequences  sufficiently 
proved  where  the  advantage  lay. 
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His  Prussian  majesty  immediately  entered  Torgau ;  he  recovered  all  Saxony, 
except  Dresden  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Daun  disposed  his  army), 
before  the  close  of  the  campaign;  and  he  put  his  troops  into  winter-quarters 
in  that  electorate,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  canton  them  in  his  own  wasted 
dominions.  He  attained  the  object  for  which  he  fought,  and  at  the  same 
time  added  new  lustre  to  his  arms.  The  shock  of  victory  seemed  to  be  felt 
in  every  hostile  quarter.  Laudohn  abruptly  raised  the  blockade  of  Casel, 
and  evacuated  Silesia.  The  Russians  abandoned  the  siege  of  Colberg  in 
Eastern  Pomerania,  and  retired  into  Poland ;  while  the  Swedes,  defeated  by 
the  Prussians  in  Western  Pomerania,  were  forced  to  take  refuge  under  the 
cannon  of  Stralsund.(l) 

During  these  important  transactions  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  events  of 
still  greater  moment  took  place  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  While  the 
allies  of  Great  Britain,  though  supported  by  her  money  and  troops,  with  diffi¬ 
culty  maintained  their  ground  in  Germany,  which  alone  seemed  to  engage 
her  attention,  her  own  arms,  under  the  direction  of  British  officers,  were 
crowned  with  signal  success  in  North  America  and  the  East  Indies 

The  taking  of  Quebec,  it  had  been  generally  supposed,  would  be  followed 
by  the  final  submission  of  Canada,  without  any  farther  struggle.  But  this 
was  soon  discovered  to  be  a  dangerous  mistake.  Although  the  possession  of 
that  city  was  necessary  to  the  conquest  of  the  province,  much  yet  remained 
to  be  done  before  it  could  be  subjected  to  Great  Britain. 

The  main  body  of  the  French  army,  which  had  retired,  after  the  battle  of 
Quebec,  to  Montreal,  and  still  consisted  of  ten  battalions  of  regulars,  was 
there  reinforced  with  six  thousand  Canadian  militia,  and  a  party  of  Indians. 
With  these  forces,  M.  de  Levi,  who  had  succeeded  the  marquis  de  Montcalm 
in  the  chief  command,  proposed  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  capital  early 
in  the  spring.  In  that  resolution  he  was  encouraged  by  an  oversight  of  the 
English  admirals,  who  had  not  made  sufficient  provision  against  his  attain¬ 
ing  a  superiority  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  No  vessels  of  any  force  had 
been  left  at  Quebec,  on  a  supposition  that  they  could  not  be  useful  in  winter. 

The  French  general  had  even  thoughts  of  attempting  the  recovery  of  the 
place  during  the  rigour  of  that  season ;  although  a  British  garrison  of  five 
thousand  men  had  been  left  in  it  under  the  command  of  general  Murray. 
But  on  reconnoitring,  he  found  the  outposts  so  well  secured,  and  the 
governor  so  vigilant  and  active,  that  he  delayed  the  enterprise  until  the 
month  of  April.  Then  his  artillery,  provisions,  ammunition,  and  heavy  bag¬ 
gages  fell  down  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Montreal,  under  the  convoy  of  six 
stout  frigates.  This  squadron  secured  to  him  the  undisputed  command  of 
the  river;  a  circumstance  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  execution  of  his 
whole  design.  And  after  a  march  of  ten  days,  he  arrived  with  his  army  at 
Point  au  Tremble,  within  a  few  miles  of  Quebec. 

Meanwhile,  general  Murray  had  omitted  no  step  that  could  be  taken  by  an 
able  and  experienced  officer  for  maintaining  the  important  conquest  commit¬ 
ted  to  his  care.  But  the  garrison  had  suffered  so  much  from  excessive  cold 
in  the  winter,  and  by  the  want  of  vegetables  and  fresh  provisions,  that  he 
had  not  above  three  thousand  men  fit  for  service,  when  he  received  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  approach  of  the  French  army.  With  this  small  but  gallant 
body,  accustomed  to  conquer,  he  inlrepidly  resolved  to  meet  the  enemy  in 
the  field,  in  order  to  avoid  the  tedious  hardships  and  the  dangers  of  a  siege, 
in  an  extensive  town,  with  a  sickly  garrison,  and  all  the  inhabitants  secretly 
hostile  to  him.  He  accordingly  marched  out  on  the  28th  of  April  to  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  and  attacked  M.  de  Levi  with  great  impetuosity,  near 
Sillery.  But  being  out-flanked,  and  ready  to  be  surrounded  by  superior  num¬ 
bers,  "he  was  obliged  to  retire,  after  an  obstinate  dispute,  with  the  loss  of 
one  thousand  men. (2) 

The  French  lost  about  two  thousand  men  in  this  action,  without  deriving 


(1)  Prussian  and  Austrian  Gazettes  compared. 

(2)  Leuer  from  geueral  Murray,  in  Uje  Load.  OaiaUe^  June  37, 1760.  Koox’a  Campai^nst  voL  U> 
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any  positive  advantage  from  it ;  for  general  Murray,  instead  of  being  dispi¬ 
rited  by  his  defeat,  seemed  only  to  be  roused  to  more  strenuous  efforts.  The 
same  bold  spirit,  which  had  led  him  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  field 
with  a  handful  of  brave  men,  in  hopes  of  obliging  them  to  relinquish  their 
enterprise,  now  animated  him  in  the  defence  of  Quebec  with  a  feeble  gar¬ 
rison,  since  defence  was  become  necessary.  Nor  did  the  French  general 
lose  a  moment  in  improving  his  victory.  He  opened  trenches  before  the 
town  on  the  very  evening  of  the  battle ;  but  it  was  the  eleventh  of  May 
before  he  could  bring  any  batteries  to  bear  on  the  fortifications.  Bj'  that  time 
general  Murray  had  completed  some  outworks,  and  planted  a  numerous 
artillery  on  the  ramparts  ;  so  that  the  French  batteries  were  in  a  manner 
silenced  by  the  superior  fire  of  the  garrison.  And  the  place  was  soon 
relieved,  by  the  fortunate  arrival  of  the  English  fleet,  under  lord  Colvil  and 
commodore  Swanton.(l) 

M.  de  Levi  immediately  raised  the  siege,  and  retired  with  the  utmost 
precipitation  towards  Montreal;  where  the  marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  governor- 
general  of  Canada,  had  fixed  his  head-quarters,  and  was  resolved  to  make  a 
last  stand.  For  this  purpose  he  called  in  all  his  detachments,  and  collected 
around  him  the  whole  force  of  the  colony. 

In  the  mean  time,  general  Amherst  was  diligently  employed  in  taking 
measures  for  the  utter  subversion  of  the  French  power  in  that  part  of  the 
New  World.  He  conveyed  instructions  to  general  Murray,  directing  him 
to  advance,  by  water,  to  Montreal,  with  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared 
from  the  garrison  of  Quebec.  And  colonel  Haviland,  by  like  orders,  sailed 
%vith  a  detachment  from  Crown  Point,  and  took  possession  of  isle  Aux  Noix, 
which  he  found  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  and  thence  proceeded  directly  for 
Montreal ;  while  the  commander-in-chief,  with  his  own  division,  consisting 
of  about  ten  thousand  regulars  and  provincials,  left  the  frontiers  of  New-York, 
and  advanced  to  Oswego.  There  he  was  joined  by  a  thousand  Indians  of  the 
Six  Nations,  under  sir  William  Johnson. 

Amherst  embarked  on  lake  Ontario  with  his  whole  army;  and  after 
taking  the  fort  of  Isle  Royale,  which  in  a  manner  commands  the  source  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  he  arrived  by  a  tedious  and  dangerous  voyage  at 
Montreal,  on  the  same  day  that  general  Murray  landed  near  that  place  from 
Quebec.  The  two  generals  met  with  no  opposition  in  disembarking  their 
troops;  and  by  a  happy  concurrence  of  circumstances,  colonel  Haviland, 
with  the  detachment  under  his  command,  arrived  next  day. 

The  junction  of  these  three  bodies,  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  British 
forces  in  North  America,  and  the  masterly  dispositions  made  by  the  com¬ 
manders,  convinced  Vaudreuil  that  all  resistance  would  be  ineffectual.  He 
therefore  demanded  a  capitulation,  which  was  granted  on  the  eighth  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  on  terms  more  favourable  than  he  had  reason  to  expect  in  such 
circumstances.  Montreal,  Detroit,  Michilimackinac,  and  every  other  place 
possessed  by  the  French  within  the  government  of  Canada,  was  surrendered 
to  his  Britannic  majesty.  But  it  was  stipulated  that  the  troops  should  be 
transported  to  Old  France ;  and  the  Canadians  were  secured  in  their  pro¬ 
perty,  and  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.(2) 

This  was  an  important  conquest,  and  seemed  to  complete  the  great  object 
of  the  war,  the  humiliation  of  the  French  in  North  America.  But  while  the 
arms  of  Great  Britain  were  carrying  terror  before  them  in  Canada,  the 
French  emissaries,  from  the  province  of  Louisiana,  had  exercised  their  arts 
of  insinuation  so  successfully  among  the  neighbouring  Indians,  that  the 
Cherokees,  a  powerful  tribe,  had  commenced  hostilities,  towards  the  close  of 
last  campaign,  against  the  more  southern  English  colonies;  plundering, 
massacreing,  and  scalping  the  inhabitants  of  the  back  settlements.  Mr.  Lit¬ 
tleton,  governor  of  South  Carolina,  repressed  their  ravages,  and  obliged  them 
to  sue  for  peace.  They  engaged  to  renounce  the  French  interest — but  re- 

I'l)  Letter  from  general  Murray,  in  the  Lnnd.  Gazette,  June  27, 1760.  Knox’s  Campaigns,  vol.  ii. 

(2;  Letters  from  general  Amherst  and  general  Murray,  in  Lond.  Oasetu,  Oct,  JT60.  Knox’s  Cam 
aaigna,  ubi  sup. 
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newed  the  war.  Colonel  Montgomery,  with  a  regiment  of  Highlanders,  a 
party  of  grenadiers,  and  a  body  of  provincial  troops,  made  war  upon  them 
after  their  own  manner,  and  severely  chastised  them  for  their  breach  of 
faith.  But  the  consummation  of  vengeance  was  reserved  for  colonel  Grant, 
who  desolated  the  whole  country  of  the  Cherokees,  destroyed  fifteen  of  their 
towns,  and  laid  them  under  the  necessity  of  making  the  most  humble  sub¬ 
missions.  They  accordingly  supplicated  and  obtained  the  renewal  of  their 
treaties  with  England,  at  Charlestown,  in  1761,  with  all  the  marks  of  a  peni¬ 
tent  spirit  and  pacific  disposition ;  while  the  other  savage  tribes,  overawed 
by  the  fear  of  a  similar  visitation,  seemed  alike  quietly  disposed.  The  town 
of  New-Orleans,  and  a  few  plantations  higher  on  the  Mississippi,  alone  re¬ 
mained  to  France  of  all  her  settlements  in  North  America : — and  these  were 
too  distant  and  feeble  to  molest  the  English  colonies. 

Nor  was  the  success  of  the  British  arms  less  decisive  in  the  East  Indies. 
Encouraged  by  the  taking  of  Wandiwash,  and  his  victory  over  Lally,  colo¬ 
nel  Coote  resolved  to  invest  Pondicheny,  the  only  settlement  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  remaining  to  the  French  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  But  as  the 
place  was  too  strong,  and  the  garrison  too  numerous  to  permit  him  to  indulge 
a  hope  of  carrying  it  by  assault,  or  even  by  regular  approaches,  with  any 
force  that  he  could  assemble,  he  blocked  it  up  closely  by  land  and  sea,  and 
reduced  both  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants  to  the  greatest  distress  for  want 
of  provisions. 

In  the  midst  of  this  distress,  and  when  the  blockade,  which  was  formed  in 
the  beginning  of  .Tune,  had  been  continued  for  many  months,  the  French  were 
suddenly  flattered  with  a  prospect  of  relief.  The  English  fleet,  under  admi¬ 
ral  Stevens,  was  driven  off  the  coast  by  a  violent  storm,  and  four  ships  of 
the  line  were  lost.  But  such  was  the  vigour  pf  the  officers  and  seamen,  that 
before  any  supplies  could  be  thrown  into  Pondicherrry,  it  was  again  blocked 
up  by  a  stout  squadron.  The  blockade,  by  land,  had  already  been  changed 
into  a  regular  siege,  which  was  now  carried  on  with  redoubled  vigour.  A 
breach  was  made  in  the  ramparts,  and  the  inhabitants  offered  to  capitulate  ; 
but  as  the  governor  paid  no  attention  to  their  interests,  the  proposal  was 
disregarded.(l) 

Lally,  who  was  at  all  times  a  man  of  violent  and  turbulent  passions, 
appears  to  have  been  disordered  in  his  understanding  after  his  unsuccessful 
attempt  on  Madras.  Greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  the  French  affairs 
in  India,  and  with  the  conduct  of  the  troops  under  his  command,  he  thus 
expressed  himself  in  the  agitations  of  his  disappointnient : — “  Hell  has 
spewed  me  into  this  country  of  wickedness  ;  and  I  wait,  like  Jonah,  for  the 
whale  to  receive  me  in  its  belly.”  By  his  haughty  and  contemptuous 
behaviour,  and  the  tyrannical  exercise  of  his  authority,  under  pretence  of 
reforming  abuses,  he  had  early  rendered  himself  equally  odious  to  the  governor 
and  council  of  Pondicherry,  and  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  therefore^ 
found  his  situation  extremely  disagreeable  during  the  siege.  “  1  would  rather 
go  to  command  the  Caffres,”  said  he,  “than  remain  in  this  Sodom,  which 
must  sooner  or  later  be  destroyed  by  the  English  fire,  in  default  of  that  from 
heaven  !”  He  made,  however,  a  gallant  defence. 

The  place  being  rendered  utterly  untenable,  was  surrendered  to  colonel 
Coote,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1761.  The  garrison  were  made  prisoners  of 
war,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  military  stores,  with  a  rich  booty,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors. (2) 

In  consequence  of  the  taking  of  Pondicheny,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
small  settlement  of  Mahie,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  (by  which  it  was  imme¬ 
diately  followed),  the  French  power  in  the  East  was  utterly  subverted  ;  and 
the  English  became  in  a  manner  masters  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the  vast 
peninsula  of  India,  from  the  point  of  the  Carnatic  to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus 
and  Ganges,  besides  the  almost  exclusive  trade  of  the  rich  and  extensive 

(1)  LtU^  from  colonel  Coote,  in  Loud.  GauUte,  July  30, 1761.  (2)  Ibid. 
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provinces  ol  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa,  which  in  some  measure  owned  their 
dominion. 

This  wonderful  acquisition  of  trade  and  territory,  added  to  the  conquest 
of  Canada  and  the  possession  of  Senegal,  opened  to  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  immense  prospects  of  commercial  advantage,  as  well  as  of  future 
empire  ;  of  uniting  the  wealth  of  the  southern  to  that  of  the  northern  regions 
of  the  earth ;  the  spices  and  fine  fabrics  of  Asia,  with  the  gums  and  gold- 
dust  of  Africa,  to  the  tar,  turpentine,  rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  beaver  of 
North  America.  Yet  were  the  people  of  England  dissatisfied.  They  com¬ 
plained  of  the  shameful  inactivity  of  the  navy,  that  nothing  had  lately  been 
done  by  sea.  And  they  affirmed,  that  the  final  conquest  of  Canada,  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  success  of  last  campaign  ;  that  a  powerful  arma¬ 
ment,  which  had  been  detained  at  Portsmouth  during  the  whole  summer, 
with  a  view  of  making  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Hanoverian  army,  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  have  reduced,  in  the  present  distressed  circumstances 
of  the  inhabitanis,  not  only  Martinico,  but  all  the  remaining  French  islands 
in  the  West  Indies;  of  more  real  value  to  a  naval  and  commercial  people 
than  one-half  of  the  German  empire.  The  dispute  concerning  the  German 
war  was  renewed,  and  the  folly  of  pursuing  it  exposed,  with  all  the  force  of 
reasoning,  and  all  the  keenness  of  satire. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disputes,  to  which  he  was  far  from  being  inattentive, 
George  II.  died,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fourth 
of  his  reign.  He  was  suddenly  taken  ill  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  and 
expired  almost  instantly.  His  character  is  by  no  means  complicated.  Vio¬ 
lent  in  his  temper,  but  humane  and  candid  in  his  disposition,  he  conciliated 
the  affection,  if  he  failed  to  command  the  respect,  of  those  who  were  most 
about  his  person.  If  his  understanding  was  not  very  capacious,  his  judg¬ 
ment  was  sound  ;  and  if  he  had  little  of  the  munificence  of  a  great  monarch, 
he  possessed  in  perfection  the  economy  of  a  prudent  prince.  Nor  did  that 
economy,  though  perhaps  too  minute  for  his  exalted  station,  remarkably 
impair  the  splendour  of  his  royal  dignity,  until  age  rendered  state  incon¬ 
venient  to  him.  His  fond  attachment  to  German  politics  made  the  early 
part  of  his  reign  unpopular.  But  the  bold  spirit  with  which  he  resented  the 
insults  offered  to  his  crown;  the  readiness  with  which  he  changed  his  minis¬ 
ters,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  people ;  and  the  brilliant  con¬ 
quests  with  which  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  were  adorned,  have  endeared 
his  memory  to  the  English  nation. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain  was  succeeded,  in  his  regal  and  electoral 
dominions,  by  his  grandson,  George  HI.,  a  young  prince  of  an  amiable  dis¬ 
position,  and  of  the  most  unblemished  manners.  His  first  speech  to  his  par¬ 
liament  excited  the  highest  hopes  of  a  patriotic  reign.  “  Born  and  educated 
in  this  country,  I  glory,”  said  he,  “in  the  name  of  a  Briton!”— But  before 
we  enter  upon  the  history  of  the  reign  of  George  HI.,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  pause,  and  contemplate  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  death  of 
George  II. 


LETTER  XXXV. 

State  of  Europe,  and  the  Progress  of  the  War  in  all  Quarters  of  the  Globe, 
carried  foriscard,  from  the  Accession  of  George  III.  to  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in 

1763.  ./  o  j  ^ 

George  III.,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the  arbiter  of  peace  and 
war,  as  he  was  beyond  dispute  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  Europe.  Sup¬ 
plies,  indeed,  large  beyond  all  political  calculation  of  what  they  could  possi¬ 
bly  raise,  had  already  been  granted  by  his  subjects  ;  yet  were  they  still  able 
and  willing  to  raise  more,  in  order  to  complete  the  humiliation  of  his  and 
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iheii-  enemies.  It  was  however  hoped  by  ihe  body  ol'  the  people,  that  a 
change  of  polities  would  take  place  ;  that  the  young  king,  from  his  known 
and  declared  attachment  to  his  native  country,  would  no  longer  suffer  the 
public  treasure  to  be  squandered  in  pensions  to  foreign  princes,  under  the 
name  of  subsidies,  to  enable  them  to  fight  their  own  battles,  nor  the  blood 
of  the  British  soldiery  spilled  to  water  the  forests  and  fertilize  the  plains  of 
Germany.  But  how  much  soever  the  youthful  sovereign  might  disapprove 
of  the  continental  system,  he  could  not  immediately  adopt  new  measures, 
without  inflicting  a  direct  censure  upon  the  conduct  of  his  venerable  prede¬ 
cessor.  Nor  could  he  abruptly  desert  his  German  confederates,  after  the 
important  steps  that  had  been  taken  in  conjunction  with  them,  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  lustre  of  the  British  crown,  and  bringing  into  question  the  faith 
of  the  nation.  He  therefore  declared  in  council,  that  as  he  ascended  the 
throne  in  the  midst  of  an  expensive  but  just  and  necessary  war,  he  would 
endeavour  to  prosecute  that  war  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  bring  about  an 
honourable  and  lasting  peace,  in  concert  wdth  his  allies. 

This  declaration  quieted  the  throbbing  hearts  of  those  allies;  and  the 
liberal  supplies  granted  by  the  British  parliament,  for  supporting  the  war 
during  the  ensuing  campaign  (which  amounted  nearly  to  the  immense  sum 
of  twenty  millions  sterling),  astonished  all  Europe,  and  made  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Versailles  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  proposing  terms  of  peace. 
The  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  were  much  wasted;  the  king  of 
Prussia  was  in  a  better  situation  than  at  the  opening  of  the  former  cam¬ 
paign  ;  the  army  under  prince  Ferdinand  amounted  to  eighty  thousand  men, 
every  way  well  appointed  ;  the  Russians  and  Swedes  seemed  tired  of  a  war 
in  which  they  had  acquired  neither  honour  nor  advantage ;  the  elector  of 
Saxony  was  still  in  as  distressed  circumstances  as  ever,  and  his  Polish  sub¬ 
jects  obstinately  refused  to  interpose  in  his  behalf.  France  declared  her 
inability  to  discharge  her  pecuniary  engagements  to  her  allies.  Her  finances 
were  low;  her  navy  was  ruined;  her  affairs  in  America  and  the  East  Indies 
were  irretrievable ;  and  her  West  India  islands,  she  was  sensible,  must  sur¬ 
render  to  the  first  English  armament  that  should  appear  upon  their  coasts. 
A  congress  was  accordingly  summoned  to  meet  at  Augsburg,  in  the  beginning 
of  April,  for  settling  the  disputes  among  the  German  powers ;  while  the 
ministers  of  France  and  England  were  appointed  to  negotiate  at  London  and 
Paris,  in  order  to  adjust  the  differences  between  the  two  crowns. 

'I’he  congress  at  Augsburg  never  took  place.  But  the  negotiation  between 
France  and  England  was  formally  opened,  by  Mons.  Bussy  at  London,  and 
Mr.  Stanley  at  Paris,  and  was  continued  during  the  whole  spring  and  summer, 
though  seemingly  with  little  sincerity  on  either  side.  'I'liings  were  not  yet 
ripe  for  a  general  pacification,  and  a  particular  treaty  could  not  be  concluded 
between  the  two  crowns,  without  sacrifices  of  interest  and  fidelity,  which 
neither  was  willing  to  make.  Both  were  sensible  of  this ;  yet  both  professed 
a  strong  desire  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  both  had  strong 
reasons  for  such  professions. 

The  British  minister  found  such  professions  necessary,  in  order  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  German  war, 
against  which  they  began  to  revolt.  And  as  he  knew  he  durst  not  propose 
to  give  up  the  conquests  acquired  by  the  British  arms  in  Africa,  America, 
the  East  or  West  Indies,  to  procure  favourable  terms  for  the  German  allies 
of  his  master,  he  on  that  side  planted  the  bar  of  honour,  which  was  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  the  negotiation,  and  finally  to  break  it  off :  unless 
their  affairs  should  take  a  more  advantageous  turn,  and  enable  him  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  interest  of  the  king  of  Prussia  with  the  engagements  of  his  Britannic 
majesty.  The  French  ministers,  in  like  manner,  accommodated  themselves 
to  their  circumstances.  While  they  made  the  most  humiliating  concessions, 
in  order  to  awaken  in  the  neutral  powers  a  jealousy  of  the  encroaching  spirit 
of  Great  Britain,  they  insisted  on  certain  stipulations,  which  they  had  reason 
to  believe  would  not  be  admitted,  and  artfully  attempted  to  involve  the  inte- 
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rests  of  France  with  those  of  Spain.  But  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  this 
famous  negotiation  will  be  best  understood  by  particulars. 

The  councils  ol'  Madrid  were  now  under  French  influence.  The  pacific 
Ferdinand  VI.,  having  breathed  his  last  on  the  10th  of  August,  1759,  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  throne  of  Spain,  by  his  brother,  Don  Carlos,  king  of  Naples 
and  Sicily.  On  this  event,  by  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Don  Philip  should  have  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  Parma, 
Placentia,  and  Guastalla  have  reverted  to  the  house  of  Austria,  saving 
certain  provisions  made  in  the  same  treaty  in  favour  of  the  king  of  Sardinia. 
But  as  Don  Carlos,  now  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  had  never  acceded  to  that 
treaty,  he  left  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  by  will,  to  his  third  son,  Don 
Ferdinand,  the  second  being  judged  unfit  for  government,  and  the  eldest 
designed  for  the  Spanish  succession.  Don  Philip  acquiesced  in  this  disposi¬ 
tion;  and  llie  court  of  Vienna,  through  the  mediation  of  France,  permitted 
him  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  diuchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guas¬ 
talla,  without  putting  in  any  claim  to  those  territories.  The  king  of  Sardinia 
was  quieted  with  money. 

These  good  offices,  added  to  the  ties  of  blood,  could  not  fail  to  have  some 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  his  Catholic  majesty ;  and  although  he  had  hitherto 
observed  a  pretty  exact  neutrality,  and  been  liberal  in  his  professions  of 
friendship  to  Great  Britain,  France  did  not  despair  of  being  able  to  draw 
him  into  her  views.  She  was  sensible  he  could  not  behold  with  indifference 
the  humiliation  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  or  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  British  arms  in  America.  The  last  more  especially  excited 
his  jealousy. 

The  Spanish  empire  in  America,  if  that  of  France  should  be  annihilated, 
Charles  III.  foresaw,  must  in  a  manner  lie  at  the  mercy  of  England,  as  no 
power  would  remain,  in  case  of  a  contest  between  the  two  crowns,  able  to 
hold  the  balance  in  the  New  World.  This  reasonable  jealousy,  raised  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiation  by  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  and 
blown  into  a  flame  by  the  arrogance  of  the  British  minister,  induced  the 
Spanish  monarch  to  seek  refuge  in  that  grand  family  compact,  so  long 
and  so  ardently  desired  by  France;  an  ambitious  league,  which  has  already 
been  attended  with  the  most  alarming  consequences,  and  which  may  one  day 
prove  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  unless  another  is  formed  to  counteract 
its  force. 

But  it  will  be  proper,  before  I  investigate  the  principles  of  the  family 
compact,  to  trace  the  leading  steps  of  the  negotiation  between  France  and 
England,  which  immediately  produced  it.  The  first  proposal  of  the  court  of 
Versailles  was,  “  That  the  two  crowns  shall  remain  in  possession  of  what 
they  have  conquered  one  from  the  other;”  and  as  France  had  assuredly 
been  the  greatest  loser,  such  a  proposition  from  that  haughty  pow'er  appeared 
to  the  more  dispassionate  part  of  the  British  ministry  an  instance  of  sin¬ 
gular  moderation,  if  not  humility.  A  better  foundation  of  treaty  could  not 
possibly  be  offered.  But  the  great  commoner,  who  directed  all  things,  did 
not  treat  this  proposition  with  that  attention  which  its  apparent  fairness 
deserved. 

It  had  already  been  intimated  by  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  the  French  minister, 
“That  the  situation  in  which  they  shall  stand  at  certain  periods,  shall  be  the 
position  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  treaty  that  is  to  be  concluded  between 
the  two  powers.”  And  he  proceeded  to  settle  the  periods ;  namely,  the  first 
of  May  in  Europe,  the  first  of  July  in  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
first  of  September  in  the  East  Indies ;  observing,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  as 
those  periods  might  seem  too  near  or  too  distant  for  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  the  court  of  Versailles  was  extremely  willing  to  enter  into  an  expla¬ 
nation  on  that  subject.  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  haughtily  declared,  that  his 
Britannic  majesty  would  admit  of  no  other  epoch  but  that  of  “the  signing 
of  the  peace.” 

To  this  blunt  and  singular  declaration  the  court  of  Versailles  replied. 
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with  that  coolness  and  temper  which  ought  to  govern  all  such  transactions, 
“That  if  not  those  already  named,  at  least  some  fixed  periods,  during  the 
war,  ought  to  be  agreed  upon;  as  the  uti possidetis,  or  mutual  retaining  of 
possessions,  could  not  reasonably  have  reference  ordy  to  the  time  of  signing 
the  peace."  For  if  the  contrary  principle  should  be  admitted,  it  would 
become  difficult  to  k.now,  or  even  to  guess,  at  the  value  of  the  possessions  that 
might  be  given  away,  as  it  could  not  possibly  be  ascertained  what  might  in 
the°  interval,  be  lost  or  gained.  And  if  these  difficulties  occurred,  it  was 
added,  in  the  simplicity  of  a  possessory  article,  they  must  be  increased  ten¬ 
fold  upon  every  other,  and  would  come  to  such  a  height,  as  to  preclude  all 
possibility  of  negotiation,  on  things  of  so  intricate  a  nature  as  changes  and 
equivalents. (1) 

This  dispute  occasioned  delay,  and  afforded  the  French  ministry,  if  they 
had  been  so  disposed,  a  decent  pretext  for  breaking  off  the  negotiation.  In 
the  mean  time,  hostilities  were  every  where  carried  on,  as  if  no  such  negotia¬ 
tion  had  subsisted.  But  the  campaign  was  distinguished  by  few  memorable 
events. 

The  war  which  had  been  carried  on  so  long  and  so  fruitlessly  in  West¬ 
phalia,  at  an  immense  expense,  was  as  indecisive  as  ever.  For  although 
prince  Ferdinand,  by  taking  the  field  in  the  month  of  February,  gained 
several  advantages  over  the  French,  who  were  little  fitted  for  a  winter  cam¬ 
paign,  the  duke  de  Broglio  obliged  him  to  abandon  all  the  places  he  had  taken 
or  invested  before  the  first  of  April ;  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Ziegenliayn 
and  the  siege  of  Cassel,  to  expose  anew  the  landgravate  of  Hesse,  and  retire 
beyond  the  Dymel. 

Broglio  having  afterward  passed  the  Dymel,  and  formed  a  junction  with 
the  French  army  under  Soubise,  who  commanded  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
attacked  the  allies  at  the  village  of  Kirch  Denkern,  on  the  16th  of  July,  but 
was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  five  thousand  men,  killed  or  made  prisoners. (2) 
In  consequence  of  this  advantage,  prince  Ferdinand,  having  extended  his 
army  towards  Hammelin,  was  enabled  to  secure  the  course  of  the  Weser, 
and  to  protect  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  notwithstanding  the  superior  force 
of  the  enemy.  But  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  them  ravage  Westphalia 
and  East  Friesland. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  seemingly  fatigued  with  ineffectual  efforts,  and  mor¬ 
tified  by  indecisive  victories,  acted  solely  on  the  defensive;  himself  taking 
post  in  Silesia,  and  his  brother  Henry  in  Saxony.  Yet  this  defensive  cam¬ 
paign  was  not  more  exempt  from  misfortune  than  those  in  which  he  most 
freely  indulged  the  ardour  of  his  genius.  The  Austrians  took  Schweidnitz 
by  surprise,  and  the  Russians  made  themselves  masters  of  Colbe«g.  By  the 
loss  of  these  two  important  places,  the  illustrious  Frederick  found  himself  in 
a  worse  situation  than  at  the  close  of  any  former  season  of  action.  The 
Russians  wintered  in  Pomerania,  and  the  Austrians  in  Silesia. 

These  events  were  little  suitable  to  the  haughty  tone  of  the  English  minis¬ 
ter,  in  his  negotiation  with  France.  But  several  actions  happened  at  sea, 
between  single  ships  and  small  squadrons,  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  British 
flag.  And  a  naval  armament,  which  had  excited  the  highest  hopes  while  its 
destination  remained  unknown,  was  prepared  early  in  the  season,  and  crowned 
with  signal  success. 

The  object  of  this  armament,  consisting  of  ten  ships  of  the  line,  under 
commodore  Kfeppel,  and  near  ten  thousand  land-forces,  commanded  by  major- 
general  Hodgson,  was  Belleisle,  on  the  coast  of  France.  Before  that  island, 
which  lies  within  four  leagues  of  the  point  of  Tiberoon,  between  Port  Lewis 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  and  is  about  twelve  leagues  in  circumference, 
'  the  British  fleet  appeared  on  the  seventh  of  April.  A  descent  was  Imme¬ 
diately  attempted  at  three  different  places,  but  without  effect.  The  invaders 
were  repulsed,  in  spite  of  their  most  vigorous  efforts,  with  the  loss  of  five 
hundred  men.  They  were  not,  however,  discouraged,  but  resolutely  perse- 

(1)  Account  of  the  negotiation  published  by  the  court  of  France,  and  tacitly  admitted  by  that  of 
Unglaud.  (3)  lx>ad.  QaietU,  duly  23,  ITCl- 
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vered  in  their  purpose.  At  length,  the  troops,  surmounting  every  obstacle, 
made  good  their  landing;  drove  the  enemy  from  their  lines  before  Palais, 
the  capital  of  the  island;  entered  the  town  sword  in  hand,  and  obliged  the 
garrison  to  take  refuge  in  the  citadel.  That  fortress,  built  by  the  famous 
Vauban,  and  defended  by  three  thousand  men,  under  the  chevalier  de  St. 
Croix,  an  able  and  experienced  officer,  made  a  gallant  defence.  But  after  it 
had  been  invested  about  six  weeks,  and  a  practicable  breach  made  in  the 
works,  St.  Croix,  seeing  no  prospect  of  relief,  judged  it  prudent  to  capitulate, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  an  assault:  and  the  whole  island  submitted 
to  his  Britannic  majesty. (1) 

The  taking  of  Belleisle,  which  was  celebrated  with  bonfires,  illuminations, 
and  every  expression  of  triumph  and  tumultuous  joy,  contributed  greatly  to 
elate  the  pride  of  the  English  populace,  and  was  no  small  mortification  to 
France.  But  the  expedition  having  failed  in  its  ultimate  aim,  which  was 
to  oblige  the  French  to  weaken  their  army  in  Westphalia,  in  order  to  defend 
their  own  coasts,  and  by  that  means  to  enable  prince  Ferdinand  to  strike 
some  decisive  blow ;  and  the  island  itself,  which  is,  literally  speaking,  a 
barren  rock,  being  found  to  have  no  harbour  for  ships  of  force,  the  chief 
circumstance  that  could  make  it  valuable  to  Great  Britain;  the  possession  of 
it  was  thought,  by  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  nation,  dearly  purchased 
with  the  lives  of  two  thousand  brave  men,  besides  an  immense  expenditure  of 
naval  and  military  stores.  The  ministry,  however,  represented  it  as  a  place 
of  great  importance,  from  its  position,  while  they  highly  and  justly  extolled 
the  valour  of  the  troops  employed  in  reducing  it.  Yet,  as  this  conquest  had 
not  been  attended  with  the  expected  consequences,  and  as  no  other  enterprise 
was  planned  from  which  any  important  advantage  could  be  expected  during 
the  summer,  Mr.  Pitt  condescended  to  name  certain  epochs,  to  which  the 
reciprocal  holding  of  possessions,  should  refer,  and  the  negotiation  with 
France  was  resumed. 

The  epochs  named  by  the  British  minister  were,  the  first  of  August  for 
Europe,  the  first  of  September  for  Africa  and  America,  the  first  of  November 
for  the  East  Indies.  To  these  epochs  France  agreed,  though  reluctantly,  on 
account  of  the  nearness,  as  she  had  now  hopes  of  acquiring  some  important 
advantage  in  Westphalia  before  the  close  of  the  campaign.  She  also  agreed, 
that  every  thing  settled  between  the  two  crowns,  relative  to  their  particular 
disputes,  should  be  finally  conclusive  and  obligatory,  independent  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  congress  to  be  held  at  Augsburg,  for  settling  the  disputes 
of  Germany.  And  she  farther  agreed,  that  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  or  preliminary  articles  to  that  purpose,  should  be 
signed  and  ratified  before  the  first  of  the  next  August. 

France  even  gave  up  the  point  of  honour,  and  made  frankly  an  offer  of 
what  places  she  was  willing  to  cede  and  exchange;  namely,  in  her  final 
answer  (after  certain  difficulties  had  been  removed,  and  certain  claims  relin¬ 
quished),  to  guarantee  Canada  to  England,  in  the  utmost  extent  required,  in¬ 
cluding  as  dependencies  the  islands  of  Cape  Breton  and  St.  John ;  to  demolish 
Dunkirk,  provided  the  right  of  fishing  and  drying  fish  on  the  banks  of  New¬ 
foundland  shall  be  confirmed  to  her;  to  restore  Minorca  for  Guadaloupe  and 
Marigalante ;  to  evacuate  Hesse,  Hanau,  and  Gottingen,  provided  one  set¬ 
tlement  in  Africa  should  be  guaranteed  to  her  for  the  convenience  of  the 
negro  trade;  to  remit  the  settlement  of  affairs  in  the  East  Indies  to  the 
companies  of  the  two  nations,  and  to  leave  England  in  possession  of  Belle- 
isle,  until  some  equivalent  shall  be  offered  and  accepted.  But  she  persisted 
in  demanding  the  restitution  of  the  trading  vessels  taken  before  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  and  obstinately  refused  to  give  up  Wesel  and  Gueldres,  which 
she  had  conquered  from  the  king  of  Prussia. 

England,  with  no  less  obstinacy,  refused  to  restore  the  disputed  captures, 
yet  insisted  on  the  restitution  of  those  two  places.  Nor  would  the  British 
minister,  astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  agree  to  a  neutrality  in  regard  to  Ger- 


(1)  Lond.  Gazette.  April  30,  and  June  14,  1761 
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many.  He  rejected  tlie  proposal  with  disdain,  as  an  insult  upon  tiie  national 
honour;  though  it  would  certainly  have  been  more  easy  for  Great  Britain, 
and  no  less  honourable,  to  mediate,  or  even  purchase,  a  peace  for  the  king 
of  Prussia,  in  the  congress  at  Augsburg,  than  to  enable  him  to  continue  the 
struggle  for  Silesia,  and  defend  his  widely-separated  dominions  against 
France,  Sweden,  Austria,  Russia,  and  the  army  of  the  empire.  -On  this 
romantic  idea,  however,  and  the  other  two  contentious  points,  the  negotiation 
between  France  and  England  was  finally  broken  off,  when  it  seemed  ready  to 
terminate  in  a  solid  peace,  and  after  it  had  been  protracted  considerably 
beyond  the  term  fixed  for  signing  the  treaty. 

A  rupture  with  Spain,  it  was  readily  foreseen,  would  be  the  immediate 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  this  treaty,  as  the  failure  itself  had  been  partly 
occasioned  by  the  suspicions  of  a  secret  understanding  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  ministers.  The  poisonous  insinuations  of  the  court  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  had  now  produced  their  full  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Charles  III.  This 
sufficiently  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  negotiation.  The  French 
minister,  along  with  his  memorial  of  propositions  (dated  the  15th  of  July), 
had  presented  to  the  court  of  London  a  private  memorial,  signifying  the 
desire  of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  that,  in  order  to  establish  the  peace  upon 
solid  foundations,  not  to  be  shaken  by  the  contested  interests  of  a  third 
power,  the  king  of  Spain  might  be  invited  to  guarantee  the  treaty  between 
the  two  crowns,  and  he  proposed,  with  the  consent  and  communication  of 
his  Catholic  majesty,  that  the  three  points  in  dispute  between  England  and 
Spain,  and  which  might  produce  a  new  war  in  Europe  and  America,  should 
be  finally  settled  in  this  negotiation ;  namely,  the  restitution  of  some  ships 
taken  in  the  course  of  the  present  war  under  Spanish  colours ;  the  liberty 
claimed  by  the  Spanish  nation  to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  and 
the  demolition  of  certain  settlements,  made,  contrary  to  treaty,  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  logwood-cutters  in  the  bay  of  Honduras. 

The  British  minister  read  this  memorial  with  surprise  and  indignation, 
and  declared  on  returning  it,  with  that  dignity  and  even  haughtiness  peculiar 
to  his  character,  that  his  Britannic  majesty  would  not  suft'er  the  disputes  with 
Spain  to  be  blended,  in  any  manner  whatever,  in  the  negotiation  of  peace 
between  the  two  crowns ;  and  that  it  would  be  considered  as  an  affront,  and  a 
thing  incompatible  v/ith  the  sincerity  of  the  negotiation  on  the  part  of  France, 
to  make  any  farther  mention  of  such  a  circumstance.  He,  at  the  same  time, 
called  upon  the  Spanish  minister  to  disavow  the  proposition  which  had  been 
said  to  be  made  with  the  knowledge  of  his  court :  and  expressed  his  astonish¬ 
ment  at  seeing  a  proposal  for  accommodating  disputes  between  friends 
coming  through  the  medium  of  an  enemy !  to  find  points  of  so  much  conse¬ 
quence  offered  for  deliberation  by  a  French  envoy,  when  his  Catholic  majesty 
had  an  ambassador  residing  in  London,  from  whom  no  intimation  of  such 
business  had  been  received ! 

The  court  of  Versailles  condescended  to  make  an  apology  for  having  pro¬ 
posed  a  discussion  of  the  points  in  dispute  with  Spain ;  but  the  Spanish  am¬ 
bassador  openly  avowed  and  justified  the  step  taken  by  the  French  envoy,  as 
entirely  conformable  to  the  sentiments  of  his  master.  He  declared,  that  the 
kings  of  France,  and  Spain  were  united  not  only  by  the  ties  of  blood,  but  those 
of  mutual  interest.  He  applauded  the  humanity  and  magnanimity  of  his 
most  Christian  majesty,  in  seeking  to  render  the  peace  as  permanent  as  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  would  permit ;  and  he  haughtily  added,  that,  if 
governed  by  any  other  principles,  his  Catholic  majesty,  consulting  only  his 
greatness,  would  have  spoken  “from  himself, and  as  became  his  dignity. ”(1) 

The  meaning  of  this  declaration  conld  not  possibly  be  misunderstood.  It 
evidently  appeared,  from  the  most  liberal  interpretation  of  the  words,  that 
Spain,  as  a  kind  of  party,  was  made  acquainted  with  every  step  taken  in  the 
negotiation  between  France  and  England ;  that  her  judgment  was  appealed 
to  in  the  proposition,  and  her  authority  called  in  aid  to  enforce  the  acceptance 
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of  the  terms  offered  by  France ;  in  a  word,  that  there  was  a  perfect  union 
of  affections,  interest,  and  councils  between  the  courts  of  Versailles  and 
Madrid. 

A  firm  conviction  of  this,  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  that  arrogance, 
bordering  upon  insult,  with  which  Mr.  Pitt  thenceforth  treated  the  proposals 
of  France,  and  which  completed  the  views  of  the  court  of  Versailles.  The 
family  compact  was  signed  on  the  15th  of  August.  From  that  moment,  the 
French  minister  changed  his  tone;  and  the  negotiation  with  England  wa» 
broken  off,  as  already  related,  less  from  any  disagreement  between  the  two 
courts  on  important  points,  than  their  seeming  obstinacy  in  maintaining  pre 
tended  points  of  honour. 

In  the  mean  time,  orders  had  been  sent  to  the  earl  of  Bristol,  the  British 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  to  remonstrate  with  energy  and  firmness 
on  the  daring  interposition  of  Spain  in  the  negotiatiotr  between  France  and 
England,  and  to  demand  a  declaration  of  her  final  intentions ;  to  adhere  to  the 
negative  put  upon  the  Spanish  pretensions,  to  fish  upon  the  banks  of  New¬ 
foundland  ;  to  rest  the  article  of  disputed  captures  on  the  justice  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  tribunals ;  to  continue  the  former  professions  of  the  court  of  London, 
indicating  a  desire  of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  logwood  dispute,  and  the 
willingness  of  his  Britannic  majesty  to  cause  the  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Honduras  to  be  evacuated,  as  soon  as  his  Catholic  majesty  should  suggest 
another  method,  by  which  the  British  subjects  could  enjoy  that  traffic,  to  which 
they  had  a  right  by  treaty,  and  which  the  court  of  Madrid  had  farther  con¬ 
firmed  to  them  by  repeated  promises. 

Mr.  Wall,  the  Spanish  minister,  applauded  the  magnanimity  of  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  in  not  suffering  France  to  be  appealed  to,  as  a  tribunal,  in 
his  disputes  with  Spain.  In  the  proposition  made,  with  the  consent  of  his 
court,  he  declared  that  things  had  not  been  considered  in  that  light ;  and  he 
asked,  whether  it  could  be  imagined  in  England,  that  the  Catholic  king  was 
seeking  to  provoke  Great  Britain  to  war  in  her  most  flourishing  and  exalted 
condition,  and  after  such  a  series  of  prosperous  events  as  never,  perhaps, 
occurred  in  the  annals  of  any  other  kingdom  I  But  he  refused  to  give  up  any 
of  the  three  points  in  dispute,  and  owned  that  the  most  perfect  harmony  sub¬ 
sisted  between  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain ;  that  in  consequence  of  that 
harmony,  the  most  Christian  king  had  offered  to  assist  his  Catholic  majesty, 
in  case  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  should  terminate  in  a 
rupture,  and  that  this  offer  was  considered  in  a  friendly  light. 

A  declaration  less  explicit  would  have  been  sufficient  to  convince  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  Pitt’s  discernment,  that  the  intentions  of  Spain  were  by  no  means 
equivocal.  He  accordingly  declared  in  council,  that  we  ought  to  consider 
the  evasions  of  that  court  as  a  refusal  of  satisfaction,  and  that  refusal  as  a 
declaration  of  war;  that  we  ought  from  prudence  as  well  as  spirit  to  secure 
to  ourselves  the  first  blow ;  that,  if  any  war  could  provide  its  own  resources, 
it  must  be  a  war  with  Spain ;  that  her  supplies  lay  at  a  distance,  and  might 
be  easily  intercepted  and  cut  off,  as  we  were  already  masters  of  the  sea ;  that 
her  flota,  or  American  plate-fleet,  on  which  she  had  great  dependence,  was 
not  yet  arrived,  and  that  the  taking  of  it  would  at  once  strengthen  our  hands 
and  disable  hers.  Such  a  bold  but  necessary  step,  he  added,  would  be  a 
lesson  to  his  Catholic  majesty,  and  to  all  Europe,  how  dangerous  it  was  to 
presume  to  dictate  in  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain. 

The  transcendent  dignity  of  this  sentiment,  so  far  exceeding  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  ordinary  minds,  appeared  in  the  form  of  shocking  violence,  or  wild 
extravagance,  to  the  majority  of  the  council.  They  admitted,  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  frightened  from  asserting  our  reasonable  demands,  by  the  menaces 
of  any  power ;  but  they  affirmed,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  desire  of  adding 
war  to  war,  and  enemy  to  enemy,  while  the  springs  of  government  were 
already  overstrained,  was  ill  suited  to  our  national  strength;  that  to  shun  war 
upon  a  just  occasion  was  cowardice,  but  to  provoke  or  court  it  madness ; 
that  if  Spain,  misled  by  the  councils  of  France,  should  enter  in  a  more 
decisive  manner  into  the  vie^vs  of  that  hostile  court,  it  would  then  be  early 
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enough  to  declare  war,  when  all  the  neighbouring  and  impartial  powers  were 
convinced,  that  we  acted  with  as  much  temper  as  resolution,  and  when  every 
thinking  man  in  the  kingdom  was  satisfied,  that  he  was  not  hurried  into  the 
hazards  and  expenses  of  war  from  an  idea  of  romantic  heroism,  but  from  un¬ 
avoidable  necessity,  and  would  cheerfully  contribute  to  the  support  of  an 
administration  which,  though  firm  and  resolute,  was  afraid  alike  to  waste  the 
national  treasure  wantonly  or  employ  it  unjustly. 

These  arguments,  though  plausible,  had  no  weight  with  Mr.  Pitt.  He  con¬ 
sidered  them  as  the  timid  counsels  of  short-sighted  caution,  or  the  captious 
objections  of  narrow-minded  and  selfish  politicians,  envious  of  his  greatness, 
and  indifferent  to  their  country’s  welfare.  Giving  full  scope  to  his  pride  and 
patriotism,  he  therefore  warmly  exclaimed,  “  This  is  the  time  for  humbling 
the  whole  house  of  Bourbon !  and  if  the  glorious  opportunity  is  let  slip,  we 
shall  in  vain  look  for  another.  Their  united  power,  if  suffered  to  gather 
strength,  will  baffle  our  most  vigorous  efforts,  and  possibly  plunge  us  in  the 
gulf  of  ruin.  We  must  not  allow  them  a  moment  to  breathe  :  self-preserva¬ 
tion  bids  us  cnish  them,  before  they  can  combine  or  recollect  themselves.” 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  same  council,  rashly  declared,  if  he  could  not  carry  so  salu¬ 
tary  a  measure,  this  was  the  last  time  he  should  sit  at  that  board.  “  I  was 
called  to  the  administration  of  public  affairs,”  added  he,  haughtily,  “  by  the 
voice  of  the  people :  to  them  I  have  always  considered  myself  as  accountable 
for  my  conduct ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  remain  in  a  situation  which  makes 
me  responsible  for  measures  I  am  no  longer  allowed  to  guide.'’’  The  sagacious 
earl  Grenville,  president  of  the  council,  coolly  replied,  “  The  gentleman,  I 
find,  is  determined  to  leave  us,  and  I  cannot  say  I  am  sorry  for  it,  as  he  would 
otherwise  have  compelled  us  to  leave  him  ;  for  if  he  is  determined  to  assume 
solely  the  right  of  advising  his  majesty,  and  directing  the  operations  of  war, 
to  what  purpose  are  we  here  assembled!”  On  a  division,  the  minister  him¬ 
self,  and  his  brother-in-law,  lord  Temple,  were  the  only  members  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  who  voted  for  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  against  Spain. 

Pitt,  conformable  to  his  declared  resolution,  carried  the  seals  of  his  office 
to  the  king;  although  not  without  hopes,  as  is  believed,  that  he  would  be 
desired  to  retain  them.  But  royal  favour  had,  by  this  time,  begun  to  flow  into 
new  channels. 

The  earl  of  Bute  claimed  a  large  share  of  that  favour.  He  had  been  much 
about  the  person  of  George  HI.  before  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  and 
besides  the  pleasure  of  having  partly  formed  the  mind  of  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  British  crown,  he  had  the  particular  satisfaction  in  so  doing  of  discharging 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  his  majesty’s  father,  Frederic  prince  of 
Wales,  whose  friendship  and  confidence  he  enjoyed  in  a  very  high  degree, 
along  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  other  reputed  patriots.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
George  II.,  this  nobleman  was  appointed  secretary  for  the  northern  depart¬ 
ment  :  and  he  now  expected,  in  consequence  of  the  divisions  in  the  privy 
council,  and  the  affection  of  his  royal  master,  to  seize  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  and  other  ministers  of  the  late  king,  who  had 
found  themselves  overshadowed  by  the  superior  abilities  of  the  great  com¬ 
moner,  also  wished  his  removal ;  and  as  he,  the  favourite  of  the  people,  had 
found  it  necessary  to  form  a  coalition  with  them,  and  to  flatter  the  political 
prejudices  of  his  aged  sovereign,  in  order  more  effectually  to  serve  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  gratify  his  own  boundless  ambition,  they,  in  hopes  of  rocovering 
their  consequence,  yielded  in  like  manner  a  temporary  support  to  the  earl  of 
Bute,  supposed  to  be  the  bosom  favourite  of  the  youthful  monarch. 

The  king,  therefore,  received  the  seals  from  Mr.  Pitt  with  ease  and  dignity. 
He  expressed  his  regret  for  the  loss  of  so  able  a  servant,  at  a  time  when  abili¬ 
ties  for  public  business  were  so  much  required;  but  he  did  not  solicit  him  to 
resume  his  office.  Little  prepared  for  a  behaviour  so  firm,  yet  full  of  conde¬ 
scension,  the  haughty  secretary  is  said  to  have  burst  into  tears.  (1)  This  was 
the  time  for  conciliation  between  the  powerful  sovereign  and  his  greatest  sub- 

(1)  Account  of  Mr.  Titl'a  Resignation,  tc.  aa  puWiahed  by  the  two  paitiei. 
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ject,  if  the  highest  ability  to  serve  the  state,  although  inferior  to  many  in 
rank  and  fortune,  can  entitle  a  subject  to  that  distinction.  But  a  subject, 
though  a  good  one,  may  be  too  great.  The  king  chose  to  abide  by  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  his  council.  He  accepted  Mr.  Pitt’s  resignation :  settled 
upon  him  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year,  for  three  lives,  and  con¬ 
ferred  the  title  of  baroness  on  his  lady ;  he  himself  declining  the  honour  of 
nobility,  but  willing  that  it  should  descend  to  his  offspring. 

No  change  in  the  British  ministry  ever  occasioned  so  much  alarm  as  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt.  It  seemed  equal  to  a  revolution  in  the  government. 
As  the  nation,  under  his  administration,  had  been  raised  from  despondency 
and  disgrace,  to  the  highest  degree  of  glory,  triumph,  and  exultation,  the 
most  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained,  by  the  body  of  tlie  people,  that 
it  might  again  sink  into  the  same  state  of  depression,  and  be  overwhelmed 
by  its  numerous  enemies,  since  bis  all-inspiring  genius  no  longer  directed  its 
councils  ;  or  that  an  inglorious  peace  would  be  patched  up,  in  order  to  avert 
the  dangers  of  a  new  war. 

But  this  alarm  was  soon  quieted  by  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  new 
ministry,  and  the  address  with  which  their  emissaries  drew  off  the  veil  from 
the  imperfections  of  the  late  secretary,  whose  reputation  as  a  patriot  as  well 
as  a  statesman  they  endeavoured  to  destroy.  They  keenly  exposed  his 
inconsistency,  and  called  in  question  his  political  sagacity,  in  so  warmly 
entering  into  the  German  contest,  against  which  he  had  formerly  so  vehe¬ 
mently  and  so  justly  declaimed.  They  blamed  his  shameful  prodigality,  in 
expending  so  much  of  the  national  treasure  in  fruitless  expeditions  to  the 
coast  of  France,  instead  of  directing  them  against  the  remaining  French 
islands  in  the  West  Indies;  and  his  inexcusable  negligence,  in  not°orderino 
general  Amherst  to  enter  Louisiana,  which  might  easily  have  been  conquered"^ 
during  the  last  campaign,  without  sending  any  additional  force  to  America. 
And  they  maintained,  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  tiiat  his  resignation 
discovered  more  pride  than  patriotism.  But  wlien  they  attempted  to  ascribe 
all  the  success  of  his  measures  to  mere  chance,  and  to  turn  into  ridicule  his 
most  laudable  enterprises,  the  sentiments  of  the  people  revolted  against  the 
insult  offered  to  their  understanding.  And  all  sincere  lovers  of  their  country, 
whatever  might  be  their  opinion  of  his  principles,  lamented  the  loss  of  so 
able  and  popular  a  minister  at  so  dangerous  a  crisis ;  while  his  friends  en¬ 
tered  zealously  into,  a  vindication  of  his  whole  conduct,  and  severely  repro¬ 
bated  the  insidious  arts  of  his  unworthy  colleagues,  who  had  obliged  him  to 
quit  the  helm  of  state,  by  thwarting  him  in  his  favourite  measure,  and  irri¬ 
tating  a  temper  naturally  too  hot,  and  a  spirit  which  they  knew  could  not 
brook  control. 

In  changing  opinion  upon  farther  experience  and  good  grounds,  they  ino-e- 
niously  observed,  there  w'as  no  inconsistency;  that  all  men  are  liable'^to 
error  and  mistake ;  and  that  whatever  might  have  been  Mr.  Pitt’s  original 
opinion  of  the  policy  of  engaging  in  the  German  war,  the  proposal  of 'neu¬ 
trality  in  regard  to  that  war,  made  by  France,  in  the  late  negotiation,  was  an 
irrefragable  proof  that  she  did  not  think  herself  a  gainer  by  the  continental 
contest,  and  consequently  justified  his  pursuing  it ;  that  the  expeditions  to 
the  coast  of  France,  though  attended  with  few  immediate  and  positive  advan¬ 
tages,  had  distracted  the  councils  and  the  measures  of  the  enemy,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  roused  the  spirit  of  the  English  nation,  and  had  eventu¬ 
ally  made  us  victorious  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  that  this  spirit,  having 
borne  down  all  resistance  in  America  and  the  East  Indies,  was  now  to  have 
been  directed  against  the  remaining  French  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  a 
formidable  armament  being  actually  ready  to  sail  for  those  latitudes;  and  if 
Mr.  Pitt  had  been  allowed  to  commence  hostilities  immediately  against 
Spain,  there  was  the  utmost  reason  to  believe,  that  we  should  soon  have  been 
in  possession,  not  only  of  Martinico,  Hispaniola,  and  Cuba,  but  of  the  mines 
of  Mexico  and  Peru.  In  reply,  the  friends  of  administration  affirmed,  that 
instead  of  achieving  new  conquests,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  act ;  that 
having  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  kingdom,  and  drawn  upon  it  new  cue- 
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mies,  he  had  deserted  his  station  at  the  helm,  and  left  the  vessel  of  state  to 
sink  or  swim  amid  the  storm  he  had  raised.(l) 

These  disputes,  and  their  anxiously-expected  issue,  engaged  the  attention 
of  all  Europe.  The  German  allies  of  Great  Britain  flattered  themselves  that 
the  seals  would  be  restored  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  expressed  their  apprehensions  of 
the  injury  which  the  common  cause  might  suffer  by  his  resignation;  while 
the  Bourbon  courts  indulged  a  hope,  that  his  exclusion  from  the  administra¬ 
tion  would  be  perpetual,  and  represented  the  failure  of  the  late  promisintr 
negotiation,  between  France  and  England,  as  solely  the  effect  of  his  arro° 
gance. 

The  French  ministry  went  yet  farther.  They  industriously  circulated  the 
news  of  a  secret  treaty  between  France  and  Spain,  into  which  they  had  been 
driven  by  the  domineering  temper  of  the  English  secretary.  By  this  alarm¬ 
ing  intelligence,  they  presumed  that  they  should  be  able  to  frighten  the  new 
ministers  of  George  III.  into  a  treaty  of  peace  on  their  own  terms,  or  at  least 
to  deter  them  from  declaring  war  against  Spain,  until  her  preparations  were 
completed,  when  such  a  measure  would  be  equally  agreeable  to  the  courts  of 
Versailles  and  Madrid.  But  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  men  whom  they  meant  to  intimidate ;  so  that  their  vainglorious  boasting 
produced  an  effect  directly  opposite  to  that  for  which  it  was  intended. 

The  earl  of  Egremont,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Pitt  as  secretary  for  the 
southern  department,  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  behaving  with  spirit  in  the 
dispute  with  Spain,  or  of  utterly  forfeiting  the  confidence  of  the  people,  had 
already,  with  the  consent  of  his  colleagues,  instructed  the  British  ambas¬ 
sador  at  Madrid  to  act  with  firmness,  and  now  ordered  him  to  require  an 
account  of  the  purport  of  this  vaunted  treaty.  But  all  the  answer  which 
the  earl  of  Bristol  could  obtain  was,  “  that  his  Catholic  majesty  had  judged 
it  expedient  to  renew  his  family  compact  with  the  most  Christian  king.”  And 
as  the  nature  of  the  present,  or  the  existence  of  any  preceding  compact,  was 
then  unknown  to  the  English  ministry,  and  to  all  foreign  nations,  our  am¬ 
bassador  was  directed  to  demand  a  satisfactory  explanation  on  the  subject, 
and  to  signify,  that  a  refusal  would  be  considered  as  a  declaration  of  war  on 
the  part  of  Spain.  The  pride  of  the  Spanish  nation  was  roused ;  and  the  earl 
of  Bristol  was  told,  “  That  the  spirit  of  haughtiness  which  dictated  this  de¬ 
mand  had  made  the  declaration  of  war,  in  attacking  the  king’s  dignity  !”  And 
he  was  given  to  understand,  that  he  might  return  to  England  when  and  in 
what  manner  he  thought  proper. 

In  consequence  of  this  answer,  the  earl  of  Bristol  immediately  quitted 
Madrid,  and  the  conde  de  Fuentes  left  London.  Before  his  departure,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Spanish  ambassador  delivered  to  the  earl  of  Egremont  a  paper  in 
the  form  of  a  manifesto,  apparently  calculated  to  distract  the  British  councils, 
by  fostering  the  spirit  of  faction,  already  too  prevalent  in  the  nation.  In  that 
paper,  after  insisting  much  on  the  insolence  of  the  late  English  minister,  and 
the  little  management  with  which  the  court  of  Madrid  had  been  treated  since 
his  resignation,  he  affirmed,  that  if  the  purport  of  the  secret  treaty  had  been 
desired  in  a  manner  less  offensive  to  the  dignity  of  the  Catholic  king,  it  might 
as  easily  have  been  obtained  as  it  could  have  been  justified ;  as  it  contained 
merely  a  reciprocal  guarantee  of  the  dominions  of  the  several  branches  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  with  this  particular  restriction  (seemingly  thrown 
in  to  blind  the  British  ministry),  that  it  should  extend  only  to  the  dominions 
which  shall  remain  to  France  after  the  present  war.(2) 

But  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  treaty  will  furnish  the  best  answer  to 
that  manifesto,  and  best  explain  the  nature  of  the  family  compact.  By  these 
it  was  stipulated,  That  the  subjects  of  the  several  branches  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  shall  be  admitted  to  a  mutual  naturalization,  and  to  a  participation 
of  the  same  privileges  and  immunities  over  all  their  European  dominions,  as 
those  enjoyed  by  natural-born  subjects  in  the  countries  of  their  particular 
sovereigns.  The  direct  trade  to  America  forms  the  only  material  exception 

(1)  rubllcatfonBOfthatlme*.  (2)  Printed  Manifesto. 
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to  this  singular  commuziity  of  interests.  Nor  is  the  political  union  made  less 
intimate  than  the  civil. 

The  kings  of  France  and  Spain  agree  to  look  upon  every  power  as  their 
common  enemy,  which  becomes  the  enemy  of  either ;  that  war  declared  against 
the  one  shall  be  regarded  as  personal  by  the  other;  and  that,  when  they 
happen  to  be  both  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  same  enemy  or  enemies,  they 
will  wage  it  jointly  with  their  whole  forces,  and  observe  the  most  perfect  con¬ 
cert  in  their  military  operations.  And  they  formally  stipulate,  That  they  will 
not  make,  or  even  listen  to  any  proposal  of  peace  from  their  common  ene¬ 
mies,  but  by  mutual  consent ;  being  resolved,  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  of 
war,  “  each  mutually  to  consider  the  interests  of  the  allied  crown  as  its  own ; 
to  compensate  their  respective  losses  and  advantages ;  and  to  act  as  if  the 
two  monarchies  formed  only  one  and  the  same  power.”  The  king  of  Spain 
contracts  for  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  the  obligations  imposed  by  this 
treaty ;  and  the  three  monarchs  engage  “  to  support,  on  all  occasions,  the  dignity 
and  rights  of  their  royal  house,  and  those  of  tlie  princes  descended  from  it.”(l) 

To  the  boundless  extent  of  these  political  stipulations,  there  is  but  one 
restriction ;  namely,  that  Spain  shall  not  be  bound  to  succour  France,  when 
she  is  involved  in  a  war  in  consequence  of  her  engagements  by  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  or  other  alliances  with  the  princes  and  states  of  Germany  and 
the  North,  “  unless  some  maritime  power  takes  part  in  those  wars,  or  France 
be  attacked  by  land  in  her  own  country.”(2)  This  exception  of  the  maritime 
powers  forms  a  key  to  the  whole  confederacy ;  as  it  shows,  in  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  maimer,  against  what  power  that  confederacy  is  chiefly  directed.  It 
points  out  clearly,  though  obliquely,  to  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  that  their 
connexion  with  Great  Britain  is  the  principal  circumstance  which  is  to  pro¬ 
voke  the  enmity  of  Spain ;  and  to  Great  Britain,  that  her  humiliation  is  the 
grand  object  of  the  family  compact. 

This  compact,  which  seems  at  length  to  have  produced  that  intimate  union 
between  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchies,  so  much  dreaded  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  century,  on  the  extinction  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the 
house  of  Austria  (and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  the  object  of  the  par¬ 
tition  treaties  and  the  war  of  the  grand  alliance  to  prevent),  this  compact 
would  of  itself  have  been  sufficient,  as  soon  as  its  true  purport  was  known, 
to  justify  Great  Britain  in  declaring  war  against  Spain;  a  power  so  intimately 
connected  with  her  principal  enemy,  that  it  was  become  impossible  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  one  from  the  other.  And  after  the  steps  that  had  already  been 
taken,  such  a  measure  was  now  rendered  unavoidable.  Mutual  declarations 
of  war  were  accordingly  issued  by  the  courts  of  London  and  Madrid,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year ;  and  the  greatest  preparations  were  made  by  both,  for 
commencing  hostilities  with  vigour  and  effect. 

Never  had  Great  Britain  seen  iierself  in  so  perilous  a  situation  as  the  pre¬ 
sent.  She  was  engaged,  as  a  principal,  in  a  war  with  the  whole  house  of 
Bourbon  ;  and,  as  an  ally,  she  had  the  declining  cause  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
to  support,  against  the.house  of  Austria,  the  empress  of  Russia,  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  the  Germanic  body.  Nor  was  this  all.  As  the  strength  of  her 
victorious  navy  gave  her  a  manifest  superiority  over  the  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain,  an  expedient  was  fallen  upon  to  engage  her  in  a  new  land  war ;  and, 
by  that  means,  finally  to  exhaust  her  resources,  and  divert  her  attention  from 
distant  conquests  or  naval  enterprises.  This  expedient  was  an  attack  upon 
the  neutral  kingdom  of  Portugal ;  a  great  political  stroke,  which  naturally 
leads  us  to  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  that  kingdom. 

As  Portugal,  in  some  measure,  owes  to  England  the  perfect  recovery  of 
her  independence,  and  the  family  of  Braganza  their  full  establishment  on  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom,  the  closest  friendship  has  ever  since  subsisted  between 
the  two  crowns.  In  consequence  of  this  mutual  friendship,  founded  on  mutual 
interest,  England  gave  a  preference  in  her  ports  to  the  wines  of  Portugal 
above  those  of  other  countries :  and  obtauied,  in  return  for  such  indulgence^ 


(1)  Abstract  of  the  Family  Corn-pact  published  by  the  court  of  France. 
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many  exclusive  privileges  in  her  trade  with  that  kingdom,  of  which  she  was 
considered  to  be  the  guardian.  Envious  of  those  commercial  advantages,  and 
sensible  that  England  would  not  tamely  relinquish  them,  whatever  might  be 
the  disposition  of  his  most  faithful  majesty,  France  suggested  to  Spain  the 
invasion  of  Portugal,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  distressing  their  common 
enemy,  if  not  of  extending  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

The  conquest  of  Portugal,  indeed,  seemed  no  distant  or  doubtful  event. 
Sunk  in  ignorance  and  indolence,  reposing  in  the  protection  of  England,  and 
fed  and  adorned  with  the  rich  productions  of  Brazil  (where  gold  and  diamonds 
are  found  in  great  abundance,  and  where  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  rice  and 
sugar  may  be  raised  almost  without  culture),  the  Portuguese  had  laid  aside 
all  attention  to  their  internal  defence.  A  long  peace  had  utterly  extinguished 
the  martial  spirit  among  them  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  their  re¬ 
sources,  they  had  suffered  their  army  insensibly  to  moulder  away.  That  part 
of  it  which  remained  was  without  discipline  and  without  officers,  and  the 
fortresses  on  the  frontiers  were  in  no  state  of  defence. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  circumstances  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  Before  Portugal  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  earth¬ 
quake  that  laid  Lisbon  in  ruins,  it  experienced  a  civil  convulsion  of  the  most 
dangerous  kind.  This  was  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Joseph,  the  reign¬ 
ing  sovereign,  and  the  fifth  king  of  the  house  of  Braganza.  Less  superstitious 
than  most  of  his  predecessors,  he  had  banished  the  Jesuits  from  his  court, 
because  their  brethren  in  Paraguay,  where  they  acted  as  sovereigns,  had  op¬ 
posed  the  cession  of  certain  territories,  which  he  had  exchanged  with  the 
king  of  Spain.  He  had  also  spirit  and  resolution  to  repress  the  encroachments 
of  the  Portuguese  nobles,  and  to  disconcert  the  ambitious  views  of  the  duke 
d’Aviero,  supposed  to  have  a  design  upon  the  crown. 

This  nobleman,  enraged  at  his  disappointment  in  a  favourite  matrimonial 
alliance,  by  which  he  hoped  to  extend  his  political  influence,  entered  into  in¬ 
trigues  with  the  heads  of  the  dissatisfied  Jesuits ;  namely,  Malagrida,  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  Mathos,  formerly  confessors  to  the  royal  family.  They  encouraged 
him  in  his  purpose  of  destroying  the  king,  and  engaged  in  his  conspiracy  the 
Tavora  family,  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  in  the  kingdom,  also  disgusted 
with  the  court.  The  conspiracy  failed,  contrary  to  all  human  probability ; 
and  when  it  was  so  near  taking  effect,  that  the  king  was  dangerously  wounded, 
by  a  shot  through  the  back  of  his  carriage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon,  on 
the  night  of  the  third  of  September,  1758.  He  saved  his  life  by  returning  to 
his  country-house,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  capital,  in  his  way  to  which 
he  would  have  been  attacked  by  new  assassins.  (1)  The  principal  conspirators 
were  seized,  and  executed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1759,  and  the  Jesuits 
of  all  descriptions  were  banished  the  kingdom.  But  the  discontents  among 
the  nobility  remained.  The  clergy  were  not  in  a  better  humour.  The  pope 
had  resented  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  ;  and  the  body  of  the  people,  en¬ 
slaved  by  the  most  blind  superstition,  made  light  of  allegiance  to  a  sovereign 
at  enmity  with  the  holy  see. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  when  the  Spanish  forces 
marched  towards  its  defenceless  frontiers,  and  the  ministers  of  France  and 
Spain  presented  to  the  court  of  Lisbon  a  Joint  memorial  (the  first  fruits  of 
the  family  compact),  in  order  to  persuade  his  most  faithful  majesty  to  enter 
into  the  alliance  of  the  two  crowns,  and  to  co-operate  in  their  scheme  for  the 
humiliation  of  Great  Britain.  In  that  memorial,  they  insisted  largely  on  the 
tyranny  exercised  by  England  over  all  other  powers  (but  especially  in  mari¬ 
time  affairs),  and  which  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  were  equally  com¬ 
manded,  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  their  common  interest,  to  oppose.  And  they 
concluded  with  declaring,  that  as  soon  as  his  most  faithful  majesty  had  taken 
his  resolution,  which  they  doubted  not  would  prove  favourable,  their  troops 
were  ready  to  enter  Portugal,  and  garrison  the  fortresses  of  that  kingdom, 
in  order  to  avert  the  danger  to  which  it  might  otherwise  be  exposed  from  the 


(1)  Account  of  this  Conspiracy^  published  by  the  court  of  Lisbon 
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naval  force  of  Great  Britain.  To  this  extraordinary  memorial,  the  two  minis¬ 
ters  added,  that  they  were  ordered  by  their  courts  to  demand  a  categorical 
answer  in  four  days,  and  that  any  farther  deliberation  would  be  considered  as 
a  negative. 

The  king  of  Portugal’s  situation  was  now  truly  crHical,  and  deserving  of 
compassion.  If,  contrary  to  the  established  connexions  of  his  crown,  its 
supposed  interests,  and  in  violation  of  the  faith  of  treaties,  he  should  engage 
in  this  proffered  alliance,  he  must  expect  to  see  his  most  valuable  settlements, 
Brazil  and  Goa,  fall  a  prey  to  his  ancient  and  injured  ally,  and  Lisbon  and 
Oporto,  his  chief  cities,  laid  in  ashes  by  the  thunder  of  the  English  army. 
Nor  was  this  the  worst.  Having  admitted  garrisons  into  his  principal  places 
of  strenffth,  the  implied  condition  of  his  accession  to  the  Bourbon  confede¬ 
racy,  he  must  necessarily  lay  his  account  with  being  reduced  to  the  abject 
state  of  a  vassal  of  Spain.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  adhere  to  his 
engagements,  and  resolve  to  maintain  his  independence,  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  Spaniards  was  ready  to  enter  his  kingdom,  and  reduce  it  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  conquered  province. 

The  firmness  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  on  this  trying  occasion,  is  highly 
worthy  of  admiration.  In  answer  to  the  insulting  proposition  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  he  observed,  with  judgment  and  temper,  that  his  alliance  with 
England  was  ancient,  and  consequently  could  give  no  reasonable  offence  at 
the  present  crisis :  that  it  was  purely  defensive,  and  therefore  innocent  in  all 
respects ;  that  the  late  sufferings  of  Portugal  disabled  her,  were  she  even 
willing,  from  taking  part  in  an  offensive  war;  into  the  calamities  of  which 
neither  the  love  he  bore  to  his  subjects  as  a  father,  nor  the  duty  by  which  he 
was  bound  to  them  as  a  king,  would  suffer  him  to  plunge  them.  The  Bourbon 
courts  denied  that  this  alliance  was  purely  defensive  or  entirely  innocent : 
and  for  this  astonishing  reason,  that  the  defensive  alliance  is  converted  into 
an  offensive  one,  “  from  the  situation  of  the  Portuguese  dominions,  and  the 
nature  of  the  English  power !” — The  English  fleets,  said  they,  cannot  keep 
the  sea  in  all  seasons,  nor  cruise  on  the  coasts  best  calculated  for  cutting  off 
the  French  and  Spanish  navigation,  without  the  harbours  and  the  friendly  as¬ 
sistance  of  Portugal.  “  Nor,”  added  they,  “  could  those  haughty  islanders  in¬ 
sult  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  if  the  riches  of  Portugal  did  not  pass 
into  their  hands.”  And  after  endeavouring  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  his  most 
faithful  majesty,  by  representing  his  kingdom  as  under  the  yoke  of  England, 
they  insultingly  told  him,  that  he  ought  to  be  thankful  for  “the  necessity 
which  they  had  laid  upon  him  to  make  use  of  his  reason,  in  order  to  take  the 
road  of  his  glory,  and  embrace  the  common  interest  /”(1) 

Although  the  king  of  Portugal  was  sensible,  that  the  necessity  here  alluded 
to  was  the  immediate  march  of  the  Spanish  army  to  take  possession  of  his 
dominions,  he  was  not  intimidated  from  his  honourable  resolution.  The 
treaties  of  league  and  commerce  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and  Por¬ 
tugal  were  such,  he  maintained,  as  the  laws  of  God,  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
the  laws  of  nations  have  always  deemed  innocent.  And  he  entreated  their 
most  Christian  and  Catholic  majesties  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  crying  injus¬ 
tice  of  turning  upon  Portugal  the  hostilities  kindled  against  Great  Britain  ; 
and  to  consider  that  they  were  giving  an  example  which  would  lead  to  the 
utter  destruction  of  mankind  ;  that  there  was  an  end  of  public  safety,  if  neu¬ 
tral  powers  were  to  be  attacked,  because  they  have  entered  into  defensive 
alliances  with  the  powers  at  war ;  that  if  their  troops  should  invade  his  do¬ 
minions,  he  would  therefore,  in  vindication  of  his  neutrality,  endeavour  to 
repel  them  with  all  his  forces  and  those  of  his  allies.  And  he  concluded  with 
declaring,  that  he  would  rather  see  the  last  tile  of  his  palace  fall,  and  his 
faithful  subjects  spill  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  than  sacrifice  the  honour 
rir  the  independence  of  his  crown,  and  afford  the  ambitious  princes,  in  his 
jnibmission,  a  pretext  for  invading  the  sacred  rights  of  neutrality.(2) 

In  consequence  of  this  magnanimous  declaration,  the  ministers  of  France 


.(1)  Printed  Papers^  published  by 
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and  Spain  immediately  left  Lisbon.  And  their  departure  was  soon  followed 
by  a  joint  denunciation  of  war  against  Portugal,  in  the  name  of  their  most 
Christian  and  Catholic  majesties.  His  Britannic  majesty  could  not  view 
with  indifference  the  danger  of  his  faithful  ally,  who  depended  upon  him  for 
support,  nor  prudently  avoid  acting  with  vigour  in  his  defence.  He  accord- 
'ngly  sent  over  to  Portugal  arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  and  near  ten  thou¬ 
sand  land-forces. 

By  the  help  of  these  additional  troops,  the  enterprising  valour  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  officers,  and  the  skilful  conduct  of  the  count  de  la  Lippe  (a  German  ge¬ 
neral  that  had  acted  with  ability  under  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  and 
now  commanded  the  Portuguese  army),  the  Spaniards,  who  had  passed  the 
mountains  in  three  divisions,  taken  several  places,  and  confidently  hoped  soon 
to  become  masters  of  the  whole  kingdom,  found  themselves  under  the  necessity 
of  abandoning  their  conquests,  and  evacuating  Portugal  before  the  close  of 
the  campaign.(l)  In  this  service,  brigadier-general  Burgoyne,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  British  troops,  bore  a  distinguished  part. 

Nor  did  the  attention  of  Great  Britain  to  the  safety  of  Portugal  diminish 
her  exertions  or  her  success  in  Westphalia.  There  the  French  had  resolved 
to  make  the  most  powerful  efforts  ;  while  the  Spaniards,  in  order  to  divide  our 
strength,  should  enter  the  dominions  of  his  most  faithful  majesty.  Their  plan 
of  operations  was  nearly  the  same  as  formerly,  but  they  had  changed  their 
generals.  Broglio  was  disgraced,  through  the  intrigues  of  the  prince  de 
Soubise,  who  now  commanded  the  army  on  the  Weser,  in  conjunction  with 
mareschal  d’Etrees  ;  and  that  on  the  Lower  Rhine  was  committed  to  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  prince  of  Conde. 

The  disposition  of  the  allies  was  not  more  varied.  The  hereditary  prince 
was  posted  in  the  bishoprick  of  Munster,  with  a  strong  detachment,  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  motions  of  the  prince  of  Conde;  and  prince  Ferdinand  lay  behind 
the  Dymel,  with  the  main  body,  in  order  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  grand 
French  army;  to  prevent  it  from  entering  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  and  if 
possible  to  recover  the  landgravate  of  Hesse. 

The  first  service  prince  Ferdinand  performed  effectually.  Fie  obliged  the 
enemy  to  abandon  Gottingen,  the  only  place  which  they  possessed  in  the 
dominions  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  which  they  had  fortified  at  great 
expense.  He  gained  several  advantages  over  them,  particularly  in  the  actions 
at  Graebenstein,  Homberg,  and  Melsungen ;  where  the  British  troops  under 
the  marquis  of  Granbj'^  acquired  signal  honour. (^)  He  reduced  Casel,  in 
presence  of  the  three  French  generals,  notwithstanding  a  defeat  which  the 
hereditary  prince  had  suffered  from  the  prince  of  Conde  at  Johannesberg ;  and 
he  was  preparing  to  besiege  Ziegenhayn,  the  last  place  that  remained  to  the 
enemy  in  the  landgravate  of  Hesse,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

While  prince  Ferdinand  was  thus  exerting  himself  in  Westphalia,  with  a 
degree  of  spirit  which  made  his  enemies  insinuate,  that  he  had  hitherto  pro¬ 
tracted  the  war,  in  order  to  enjoy  its  emoluments,  the  fortune  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  wore  a  variety  of  appearances,  in  consequence  of  certain  great  and 
singular  revolutions  in  the  affairs  of  the  North. 

At  the  close  of  last  campaign,  we  have  seen  the  Austrians  in  possession 
of  Schweidnitz,  the  key  of  Silesia,  and  the  Russians  masters  of  Colberg,  and 
wintering  in  Pomerania ;  so  that  the  dominions  of  his  Prussian  majesty, 
whose  forces  were  much  cut  down,  lay  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies, 
who  were  now  in  a  situation  to  begin  their  operations  more  early  than  for¬ 
merly,  as  well  as  to  sustain  them  with  more  vigour  and  concert.  A  complete 
victory,  an  event  by  no  means  probable,  did  not  seem  sufficient  to  save  him 
from  utter  ruin;  when  the  tremendous  storm,  ready  to  burst  upon  his  head, 
was  happily  dissipated,  by  one  of  those  sudden  and  extraordinary  changes 
in  human  affairs,  which  instantly  decide  the  fate  of  nations,  outstrip  all  hu¬ 
man  foresight,  and  confound  the  reasonings  of  the  wisest  politicians. 


(1)  Lond.  GazettCy  possinv 
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Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia,  second  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  having 
died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  succeeded  in  the  august  throne  by  her 
nephew,  the  duke  of  Holstein,  under  the  name  of  Peter  HI.  As  they  who 
were  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  the  new  czar  oould 
only  conjecture  whether  he  would  pursue  or  abandon  the  political  system  of 
his  predecessor,  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  anxiously  turned  towards  the 
court  of  Petersburg,  in  order  to  observe  the  direction  of  his  early  councils. 
He  began  his  reign  with  regulating,  on  the  most  generous  principles,  his 
interior  government.  He  freed  the  nobility  and  gentry  from  all  slavish  vas¬ 
salage,  and  put  them  on  a  footing  with  those  of  the  same  rank  in  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries.  He  abolished  the  private  chancery,  a  kind  of  state-inqui¬ 
sition:  he  recalled  many  unhappy  exiles  from  Siberia;  and  extending  his 
benign  polity  to  his  subjects  of  all  conditions,  he  lessened  the  taxes  upon 
certain  necessaries  of  life,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  poor.(l) 

The  same  mild  spirit  which  dictated  the  civil  regulations  of  this  prince 
seemed  to  extend  itself  to  his  foreign  politics.  He  ordered  a  memorial  to  be 
delivered  in  the  month  of  February,  to  the  ministers  of  his  allies,  in  which 
he  declared,  that  in  order  to  procure  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  he  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  all  the  conquests  made  by  the  arms  of  Russia  during  the 
w'ar,  in  hopes  “that  the  allied  courts  will,  on  their  parts,  also  prefer  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  to  the  advantages  which  they  might 
expect  from  the  continuance  of  hostilities — but  which  they  cannot  obtain  unless 
by  a  continuation  of  the  effusion  of  human  blood  .'”(2) 

This  declaration,  however,  was  not  made  merely  from  motives  of  humanity. 
Besides  an  extravagant  admiration  of  the  character  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
Peter  was  ambitious  of  recovering  from  Denmark  the  dutchy  of  Sleswick, 
to  which  he  had  pretensions  as  duke  of  Holstein.  He  therefore  ordered  a 
cessation  of  arms,  on  receiving  an  unsatisfactory  answer  to  his  memorial 
from  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles ;  and  he  entered,  soon  after,  into  an 
alliance  with  the  illustrious  Frederick,  without  stipulating  anything  in  favour 
of  his  former  confederates.  He  even  joined  part  of  his  forces  to  those  of  his 
new  ally,  in  order  to  drive  the  Austrians  out  of  Silesia,  while  he  commanded 
another  army  to  march  towards  Holstein.  Sweden  followed  the  example  of 
Russia  in  concluding  a  peace  with  the  court  of  Berlin. 

The  king  of  Prussia  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  this  great  revolution  in  his 
favour.  That  load  of  power  which  had  so  long  oppressed  him,  and  against 
which  he  had  borne  up  with  such  unexampled  fortitude,  being  now  much 
lightened,  he  was  again  enabled  to  indulge  the  ardour  of  his  genius,  and  to 
act  with  vigour  against  his  remaining  enemies.  His  first  object  was  the 
recovery  of  Schweidnitz — the  next  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  out  of 
Silesia.  And  in  the  attainment  of  these  important  ends,  he  was  greatly 
assisted  by  the  valour  and  military  skill  of  his  brother,  who  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  the  Austrians  and  imperialists  near  Freyberg  in  Saxony. 

In  consequence  of  this  victory,  prince  Henry  remained  so  fully  master  of 
Saxony,  that  the  Austrians  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  a  body  of  troops 
Irom  their  armies  in  Silesia,  in  order  to  prevent  his  making  irruptions  into 
the  heart  of  Bohemia.  Mareschal  Daun,  however,  with  a  large  army,  still 
occupied  certain  eminences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schweidnitz,  by  which 
-he  was  enabled  to  protect  that  city.  The  king  of  Prussia  resolved  to  force 
him  to  abandon  those  posts.  And  he  succeeded;  though  not  by  a  direct 
attack,  which  he  found  to  be  impracticable,  but  by  a  series  of  masterly  move¬ 
ments,  which  made  the  cautious  Daun  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  his 
principal  magazine,  and  even  that  his  communication  with  Bohemia  might 
be  cut  off.  He  accordingly  fell  back  to  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  and  left 
Schweidnitz  uncovered. (3) 

His  Prussian  majesty  immediately  prepared  to  invest  that  place  with  a. 
numerous  army.  In  the  mean  time,  different  bodies  of  his  troops,  some  on, 


(l)  Regulations  published  by  iho  court  of  Petersburg. 
(3)  Prussian  and  Austma  .Sr.coimts  l  oinpared. 
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the  side  of  Saxony,  others  on  that  of  Silesia,  penetrated  deep  into  Bohemia ; 
laid  many  parts  of  the  country  under  contribution,  and  spread  universal 
alarm.  A  body  of  Russian  irregulars  also  made  an  irruption  into  Bohemia, 
and  retaliated  on  the  Austrians  those  cruel  ravages,  which,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  court  of  Vienna,  the  same  barbarous  enemy  had  formerly  committed 
on  the  Prussian  dominions. 

But  the  gallant  Frederick,  while  conducting  with  equal  spirit  and  ability 
that  bold  line  of  operations  which  unexpected  circumstances  had  enabled 
him  to  form,  was  threatened  with  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  new  revolution  in  Russia.  Peter  III.,  in  his  rage  for  innovation, 
made  more  new  regulations  in  a  few  weeks,  than  a  prudent  prince  would 
have  hazarded  in  a  long  reign.  His  first  measures,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
truly  laudable,  and  seemed  well  calculated  to  procure  him  the  affections  of 
his  people;  but  being  of  a  rash  and  irregular  turn  of  mind,  he  in  many 
instances  shocked  their  prejudices,  even  while  he  consulted  their  interests. 
He  disgusted  both  the  army  and  the  church,  the  two  chief  pillars  of  absolute 
sway ;  the  former,  by  the  manifest  preference  which  he  gave  to  his  Holstein 
guards,  and  to  all  officers  of  that  country ;  the  latter  by  his  contempt  of  the 
Greek  communion,  having  been  bred  a  Lutheran,  and  by  certain  innovations 
in  regard  to  images ;  but  more  especially  by  an  attempt  to  moderate  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  clergy,  and  an  order  that  they  should  no  longer  be  “  distinguished 
by  beards." 

These  were  high  causes  of  discontent,  and  threatened  the  throne  with  all 
the  violence  of  civil  war.  But  Peter’s  misfortunes  immediately  arose  from 
a  matrimonial  feud — from  the  bosom  of  his  own  family.  He  had  long  slighted 
his  consort,  Catharine,  of  the  house  of  Anhalt  Zerbst  (a  woman  of  a  rnas- 
culine  disposition  and  sound  understanding,  by  whose  counsels  he  might 
have  profited),  and  now  openly  lived  with  the  countess  of  Woronzoff,  niece 
to  the  chancellor  of  that  name.  To  this  lady  he  seemed  devoted  with  so 
strong  a  passion,  that  it  was  generally  believed  he  had  some  thoughts  of 
shutting  the  empress  up  in  a  convent,  and  of  raising  the  countess  to  the  part¬ 
nership  of  his  throne.  The  dissatisfied  part  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  chief 
officers  of  the  army,  taking  advantage  of  that  domestic  dissension,  assembled 
in  the  absence  of  the  czar,  deposed  him  formally,  and  invested  Catharine 
with  the  imperial  ensigns. 

The  new  empress  marched  at  the  head  of  the  malecontents  in  quest  of  her 
husband.  Peter  was  solacing  himself  with  his  mistress  at  one  of  his  houses 
of  pleasure,  and  expressed  the  utmost  surprise  at  being  told  the  sceptre  was 
departed  from  him.  When  convinced  of  the  fatal  truth,  he  attempted  to 
escape  to  Holstein,  but  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  expired 
a  few  days  after,  of  what  was  called  a  hemorrhoidal  colic,  to  which  he  was 
said  to  have  been  subject.(l)  His  death,  by  reason  of  the  steps  that  had  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  occasioned  no  speculation.  It  was,  indeed,  an  event  universally 
expected.  Princes  dethroned  by  their  subjects  are  seldom  allowed  to  languish 
long  in  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon.  The  jealousy  of  the  successor  or  the  fears 
of  some  principal  conspirator,  commonly  make  few  their  moments  of  trouble. 

Catharine  II.,  since  so  much  celebrated  for  her  liberal  polity,  began  her 
reign  with  flattering  prejudices.  Though  a  foreigner  herself,  she  wisely  dis¬ 
missed  all  foreigners  from  her  service  and  confidence.  She  sent  away  the 
Holstein  guards,  and  chose  Russians  in  their  stead :  she  restored  to  the  clergy 
their  revenues ;  and,  what  was  of  no  less  importance,  the  privilege  of  wearing 
beards. — She  conferred  all  the  great  offices  of  state  on  native  Russians,  and 
threw  herself  wholly  on  the  affections  of  that  people  to  whom  she  owed  her 
elevation. 

The  wisdom  of  this  policy  was  not  disputed.  But  it  was  feared,  by  one 
part  of  Europe,  and  hoped  by  another,  that  Catharine  would  introduce  a  total 
change  of  system  also  in  regard  to  foreign  affairs ;  for  the  peace  and  alliance 


(1)  Manifesto  of  the  empress  Catharine  II. ,  oa  her  e.^altation  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  as  independenl 
Bcrereign,  Arc. 
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with  the  king-  of  Prussia  were  very  unpopular  measures  in  Russia.  Every 
thing,  in  a  word,  seemed  to  threaten  the  illustrious  Frederick  with  a  renewal 
of  his  former  difficulties  and  distresses. 

Fortunatel)’,  however,  for  that  heroic  prince,  the  new  empress,  independent 
of  personal  regard,  did  not  think  her  situation  sufficiently  secure  to  engage 
in  foreign  hostilities.  She  therefore  declared  to  the  Prussian  minister  at  the 
court  of  Petersburg,  “  That  she  was  resolved  to  observe  inviolably,  in  all 
points,  the  perpetual  peace  concluded  under  the  preceding  reign ;  but  that  she 
had  thought  proper  nevertheless,  to  order  back  to  Russia,  by  the  nearest  roads, 
all  her  troops  in  Silesia,  Prussia,  and  Pomerania.”  And  although  this  change 
from  a  strict  alliance  to  a  mere  neutrality  made  no  small  difference  in  the 
state  of  the  king  of  Prussia’s  affairs,  yet  must  it  be  regarded,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  as  an  escape  scarcely  less  wonderful  than  the  former ;  especially  as 
all  the  important  places  which  the  Russians  had  with  so  much  bloodshed 
acquired,  were  faithfully  restored  to  that  monarch. 

His  Prussian  majesty,  instead  of  being  discouraged  by  the  order  sent  for 
the  return  of  the  Russians,  accordingly  acted  only  with  more  vigour.  He 
attacked  mareschal  Daun  the  day  after  it  arrived,  but  before  the  news  had 
reached  the  Austrian  camp,  and  drove  him  by  terror  no  less  than  force  of 
arms,  from  the  heights  of  Buckersdorff,  with  considerable  loss.  He  next 
invested  Schweidnitz  in  person;  and  obliged  that  much-contested  town, 
though  defended  by  a  garrison  of  nine  thousand  men,  to  surrender  after  a 
siege  of  two  months,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  Laudohn  and  Daun  to 
obstruct  his  operations.(l) 

No  sooner  did  the  warlike  king  find  himself  master  of  Schweidnitz,  and 
eventually  of  all  Silesia,  than  he  began  to  turn  his  eye  towards  Saxony.  He 
reinforced  his  brother’s  army  in  that  electorate,  and  made  preparations, 
Avhich  seemed  to  indicate  a  design  of  laying  siege  to  Dresden. 

These  preparations,  and  the  decisive  victory  gained  by  prince  Henry  over 
the  imperialists  and  Austrians  near  Freyberg,  induced  the  court  of  Vienna 
to  conclude  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  his  Prussian  majesty,  for  Saxony 
and  Silesia.  In  consequence  of  this  impolitic  and  partial  truce,  which  pro¬ 
vided  neither  for  the  safety  of  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  nor  of 
those  members  of  the  empire  that  were  attached  to  its  interests,  one  body  of 
the  Prussian  army  broke  into  Bohemia,-  advanced  nearly  to  the  gates  of 
Prague,  and  destroyed  a  valuable  magazine ;  while  another  fell  upon  the 
same  country  in  a  different  quarter,  and  laid  the  greater  part  of  the  town  of 
Egra  in  ashes,  by  a  shower  of  bombs  and  red-hot  bullets. (2)  Some  parties 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Franconia,  and  even  as  far  as  Suabia;  ravaging 
the  country,  exacting  heavy  contributions,  and  spreading  ruin  and  dismay  on 
every  side. 

In  those  predatory  expeditions  the  Prussians  are  supposed  to  have  levied  a 
sum  equivalent  to  a  million  sterling,  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  which 
were  paid  by  the  industrious  and  free  city  of  Nuremberg.  Many  of  the 
princes  and  states  found  themselves  obliged  to  sign  a  neutrality,  in  order  to 
save  their  territories  from  farther  ravages ;  and  most  others  were  so  disabled 
by  the  late  defeat  in  Saxony,  or  exhausted  by  the  subsequent  incursions,  that 
no  prospect  remained  of  their  being  able  to  furnish,  for  next  campaign,  any 
army  under  the  imperial  name  and  autliorit3'.(3)  The  war,  therefore,  Avas 
seemingly  left  to  be  finished  as  it  had  been  begun,  by  the  single  arms  of  Prussia 
and  Austria. 

During  these  transactions  in  Germany,  so  favourable  to  the  allies  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  the  British  arms  were  not  inactive.  The  spirit  with  which 
Mr.  Pitt  had  carried  on  the  French  Avar,  and  the  obligation  Avhich  the  neAV 
ministers  found  themselves  under  of  declaring  Avar  against  Spain,  made  them 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  shoAving  the  people,  and  convincing  their  enemies, 
that  neither  the  vigour  of  the  nation,  nor  the  Avisdom  of  its  councils,  depended 
upon  a  single  man.  They  accordingly  made  greater  and  more  successful 


0)  Berlin  Gazette,  Oc«.  13, 1782. 


(2)  Austrian  and  Prussian  AceaunU  compared. 


(3)  Ibid 
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efforts  than  any  under  his  administration,  though  the  supplies  fell  short  of 
those  of  last  year  by  one  million.  Without  weakening  tiie  army  in  West¬ 
phalia,  we  have  already  seen  them  undertake  the  defence  of  Portugal,  and 
defend  it  effectually.  In  like  manner,  without  evacuating  Belleisle,  or  aban¬ 
doning  our  conquests  on  the  continent  of  America,  they  drew  troops  from 
both;  and  in  pursu*nce  of  that  line  of  policy  which  they  had  aUvays  recom¬ 
mended,  sent  out  two  powerful  armaments,  for  the  reduction  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  first  armament,  which  had  been  prepared  under  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  was  destined  against  Martinico;  the  largest  and  best  fortified  of  tlie 
French  Windward  islands,  and  the  residence  of  the  governor-general.  This 
armament  was  composed  of  nine  thousand  land-forces,  headed  by  general 
Monckton,  and  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  fireships,  and 
bomb-ketches,  under  the  direction  of  rear-admiral  Rodney.  The  fleet  came 
within  sight  of  Martinico  on  the  7th  of  January.  The  troops  were  disem¬ 
barked,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fort  Royal,  the 
strongest  place  in  the  island ;  and  by  gaining,  with  incredible  fortitude,  pos¬ 
session  of  certain  eminences,  named  Tortenson  and  Gamier,  by  which  it  is 
commanded  (and  which  were  then  but  indifferently  fortified,  but  gallantly 
defended),  the  invaders  soon  made  the  governor  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of  surrendering  the  citadel,  in  order  to  save  the  town  from  being  laid  in 
ashes.  (1) 

On  the  reduction  of  fort  Royal,  which  capitulated  on  the  4th  of  February, 
M.  de  la  Touche,  the  governor-general,  retired  to  St.  Pierre,  a  large  and 
populous  town  on  the  same  side  of  the  island.  He  there  seemed  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  last  stand;  but,  through  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the 
inhabitants,  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  their  property,  and  envious  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  planters  of  Guadaloupe,  under  the  English  government, 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  offer,  and  obtained  terms  of  capitulation  for  the 
whole  island,  before  the  place  was  invested. (2)  With  Martinico  fell  Grenada, 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  every  other  place  belonging  to  France,  or  occu¬ 
pied  by  Frenchmen,  though  reputed  neutral,  in  the  extensive  chain  of  the 
Caribbee  islands. 

Before  the  success  of  this  expedition  was  known  in  England,  the  second 
and  grand  armament  was  ready  to  sail.  Its  object  was  the  famous  city  of 
Havana,  the  principal  seaport  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  the  key  of  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  the  centre  of  the  Spanish  trade  and  navigation  in  the  New 
World.  The  conception  of  the  enterprise  was  great,  as  it  struck  immedi¬ 
ately  at  the  very  basis  of  the  enemy’s  power:  and  the  armament  was  equal 
to  its  object.  It  consisted  of  nineteen  ships  of  the  line,  eighteen  frigates, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  transports,  with  ten  thousand  land-forces  on 
board. 

These  troops  were  to  be  joined  by  four  thousand  men  from  North  America. 
The  command  of  the  fleet  was  intrusted  to  admiral  Pococke,  whom  we  have 
seen  distinguish  himself  in  the  East  Indies.  'I'he  land-forces  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle.  And  the  whole  armament,  which  as¬ 
sembled  off  the  north-west  point  of  Hispaniola,  and  was  conducted,  for  the 
sake  of  expedition  (with  uncommon  seamanship),  through  the  old  channel  of 
Bahama,  arrived  in  sight  of  those  dreadful  fortifications  that  were  to  be 
stormed,  on  the  6th  of  June.(3) 

The  city  of  Havana  stands  near  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay,  that  forms 
one  of  the  safest  harbours  in  the  world,  and  which  is  so  capacious,  that  a 
thousand  ships  of  the  largest  size  may  there  commodiously  ride  at  anchor. 
The  entrance  into  this  harbour  is  by  a  narrow  channel,  strongly  fortified  on 
each  side.  The  mouth  of  that  channel,  when  visited  by  the  English  fleet 
under  admiral  Pococke,  was  secured  by  two  strong  forts  ;  on  the  east  side 
by  one  named  the  Moro,  and  on  the  west  by  another  called  the  Puntal.  The 
Moro  had  towards  the  sea  two  bastions,  and  on  the  land  side  other  two,  with 


(1)  Lond.  Gasette,  Marcli  21, 1762. 

(3)  LtUtr  froin  Admiral  Pocoke,  iu  London  Gazette,  Btpt.  8, 17T52. 


(2)  Ibid.  April  2, 1762. 
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a  wide  and  deep  ditch  cut  out  of  the  rock.  The  Puntal,  also  surrounded  by  a 
ditch,  cut  in  the  same  manner,  was  provided  with  casemates,  and  every  way 
well  calculated  for  co-operating;  with  the  Moro  in  defence  of  the  harbour.  It 
had  likewise  some  batteries  that  opened  upon  the  country,  and  flanked  part 
of  the  town  wall.  That  wall,  which  was  not  in  the  best  repair,  twenty-one 
bastions  not  in  a  much  better  state,  a  dry  ditch  of  no  considerable  width,  and 
a  covered  way  almost  in  ruins,  formed  the  only  defence  of  the  city  itself.  It 
has  therefore  been  thought,  by  some  military  men,  that  the  operations  ought 
to  have  been  begun  with  the  attack  of  the  town  by  land ;  especially  as  it  was 
utterly  impracticable  to  attack  it  by  sea,  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  being 
not  only  defended  by  the  forts,  but  by  fourteen  Spanish  ships  of  the  line ; 
three  of  which  were  afterward  sunk  in  the  channel,  and  a  boom  laid  across  it. 

But  lord  Albemarle  thought  otherwise,  either  from  his  ignorance  of  the 
state  of  the  fortifications,  or  from  seeing  objects  in  a  different  light.  The 
troops  were  therefore  no  sooner  landed,  and  a  body  of  the  enemy  that  at¬ 
tempted  to  oppose  their  progress  dispersed,  than  he  began  to  form  the  siege 
of  the  Moro,  which  he  considered,  and  perhaps  justly,  as  the  grand  object  of 
the  armament,  as  the  reduction  of  it  must  infallibly  be  followed  by  the  surren¬ 
der  of  the  city ;  whereas  if  he  had  attacked  the  town  first,  his  army  might 
have  been  so  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to  surmount  the  vigorous  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  fort,  defended,  not  only  by  the  garrison,  but  by  the  flower  of 
the  inhabitants,  zealous  to  save  their  own  and  the  public  treasure.  A  post 
was  accordingly  seized  upon  the  higher  ground,  and  batteries  were  erected, 
though  with  infinite  difficulty. 

The  hardships  which  the  British  troops  sustained  in  this  service  are  alto¬ 
gether  incredible.  The  earth  was  so  thin  on  the  face  of  the  hill,  that  they 
could  with  difficulty  cover  their  approaches  ;  and  it  being  necessary  that  the 
cannon  and  carriages  should  be  dragged,  by  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  up  a  bold 
declivity,  from  a  rough  and  rocky  shore,  many  of  the  men,  in  that  painful 
labour,  while  parched  with  thirst  beneath  a  burning  sun,  dropped  down  dead. 
At  length,  every  obstacle  was  surmounted.  The  batteries,  disposed  along  a 
ridge  on  a  level  with  the  Moro,  were  opened  with  effect.  The  garrison  had 
been  repulsed,  with  great  slaughter,  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  them  ;  and  the 
besiegers  flattered  themselves  with  a  speedy  period  to  their  toils,  when  their 
principal  battery  took  fire,  and  the  labour  of  six  hundred  men  for  sixteen  days 
was  consumed  in  a  few  hours. 

This  accident  was  peculiarly  discouraging ;  especially  as  it  happened  at  a 
crisis  when  the  hardships  of  the  siege,  and  the  diseases  of  the  climate,  had 
rendered  two-thirds  of  the  English  army  unfit  for  service.  The  seamen  were 
not  in  a  much  better  condition.  Yet  both  soldiers  and  sailors,  animated  by 
that  active  and  persevering  courage,  which  so  remarkably  distinguishes  the 
natives  of  Great  Britain,  applied  themselves  with  vigour  to  the  reparation  of 
damages.  Unfortunately,  another  battery  took  fire.  The  besiegers,  how¬ 
ever,  impelled  by  every  motive  of  glory,  interest,  and  ambition,  continued 
their  efforts,  with  as  much  ardour  as  if  the  siege  had  been  but  just  begun. 
At  length,  after  conquering  numberless  difficulties,  they  got  possession  of  the 
covered  way.  They  made  a  lodgement  before  the  right  bastion  ;  and  a  mine 
being  sprung,  which  threw  down  part  of  the  works  into  the  ditch,  a  breach 
was  left  open.  Though  small,  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  storm  it. 

The  attempt  seemed  desperate,  as  the  Spanish  garrison  was  still  strong : 
and  the  brave  defence  it  had  made  allowed  the  besiegers  no  room  to  doubt 
of  the  vigilance,  valour,  and  resolution  of  the  commanders.  But  danger 
itself  was  only  a  stimulus  to  men  who  had  so  near  a  prospect  of  terminating 
their  dreadful  toils.  They  accordingly  prepared  themselves  for  the  assault 
with  the  utmost  alacrity  ;  and  mounting  the  breach  under  the  command  of 
lieutenent  Forbes,  supported  by  lieutenant-colonel  Stuart,  entered  the  fort 
with  so  much  order  and  intrepidity,  as  entirely  disconcerted  the  garrison. 
Four  hundred  of  the  Spaniards  were  cut  in  pieces,  or  perished  in  attempting 
to  make  their  escape  by  water  to  the  city :  the  rest  threw  down  their  arms  and 
received  quarter.  The  marquis  de  Gonzalez,  the  second  in  command,  was 
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'killed  in  bravely  endeavouring  to  stop  the  flight  of  his  countrymen ;  and  Don 
Lewis  de  Valesco,  the  governor,  having  collected  a  small  body  of  resolute 
soldiers,  in  an  intrenchment  around  the  flag-staff,  gloriously  fell  in  defend¬ 
ing  the  ensign  of  Spain,  which  no  entreaties  could  induce  him  to  strike. 

No  sooner  did  the  Spaniards  in  the  town  and  Puntal  castle  see  the  besiegers 
in  the  possession  of  the  Moro,  than  they  directed  all  their  fire  against  that  place. 
Meanwhile,  the  British  troops,  encouraged  by  their  success,  were  vigorously 
employed  in  remounting  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  in  erecting  batteries  upon 
an  eminence  that  commanded  the  city.  These  batteries  being  happily  com¬ 
pleted,  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon  ready  to  play  upon  the  Havana,  lord  Albe¬ 
marle,  willing  to  prevent  an  unnecessary  carnage,  sent  his  aid-de-camp  with 
a  flag  of  truce,  to  summon  the  governor  to  surrender,  and  make  him  sensible 
of  the  unavoidable  destruction  that  was  ready  to  fall  upon  the  place.  The 
haughty  Spaniard  replied,  that  he  was  under  no  uneasy  apprehensions,  and 
would  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity. 

Next  morning,  however,  the  batteries  were  opened  with  such  effect,  both 
against  the  town  and  fort,  that  flags  of  truce  appeared  in  every  quarter  of  the 
city  about  noon,  and  a  deputy  was  sent  to  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  in  order 
to  settle  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  A  cessation  of  hostilities  immediately 
took  place  ;  and  as  soon  as  terms  were  adjusted,  the  city  of  Havana,  and  a 
district  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  to  the  westward,  included  in  its  go¬ 
vernment,  the  Puntal  castle,  and  the  ships  in  the  harbour  were  surrendered 
to  his  Britannic  majesty.(l)  Without  violating  the  articles  of  capitulation, 
which  secured  to  the  inhabitants  their  private  property,  the  conquerors  found 
a  booty  computed  at  near  three  millions  sterling,  in  silver  and  valuable  mer¬ 
chandise  belonging  to  the  Catholic  king,  besides  an  immense  quantity  of  arms, 
artillery,  and  military  stores. 

This  single  blow,  the  greatest  perhaps  ever  struck  by  any  nation,  was  in  a 
manner  finally  subversive  of  the  power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  by  cutting 
off  their  resources.  The  marine  of  France  was  already  ruined :  her  finances 
were  low.  Spain,  along  with  her  principal  fortress  in  the  West  Indies,  had 
lost  a  large  fleet.  And  the  conquest  of  the  Havana  not  only  gave  to  England 
the  absolute  command  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  but  put  her  eventually  in  the 
possession  of  the  whole  American  Archipelago.  Porto  Rico  and  Hispaniola 
only  remained  to  the  enemy :  and  those  islands,  it  was  well  known,  being  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  Europe,  and  utterly  destitute  of  necessaries, 
would  have  surrendered  on  the  first  summons. 

The  navy  of  Great  Britain  was  superior  to  that  of  all  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  combined.  She  had  the  means  of  supporting  it  in  her  immense  com¬ 
merce,  which  increased  with  her  fleets  :  and  both  might  be  said  to  embrace 
the  universe.  For  her  conquests,  during  this  season  of  glory,  were  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  West  Indies.  The  south  of  Asia  also  beheld  her  triumphs. 

While  the  British  forces  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  the  Havana,  an  ar¬ 
mament  sailed  from  Madras  under  the  direction  of  rear-admiral  Cornish  and 
brigadier-general  Draper  for  the  Philippine  islands.  The  chief  object  of  this 
enterprise  was  the  reduction  of  the  city  of  Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  island 
of  Luconia ;  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  government  in  those  islands,  and  the 
centre  of  communication  between  South  America  and  the  East  Indies. 

The  hostile  fleet  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Manilla  before  the  governor  had  the 
least  intimation  of  its  approach,  and  even  before  he  was  informed  of  the  war 
with  England.  He  prepared  himself,  however,  for  a  vigorous  defence,  and 
rejected  with  disdain  the  repeated  summons  of  the  British  commanders 
Necessary  steps  were  consequently  taken  for  landing  the  troops,  consisting 
of  two  thousand  and  three  hundred  men.  The  debarkation  was  safely 
effected  ;  an  important  post  was  seized  ;  batteries  were  erected ;  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  reduce  the  town  by  force.  But  the  operations  of  the  be¬ 
siegers  were  much  retarded  by  incessant  and  heavy  falls  of  rain,  accompanied 
with  a  dreadful  tempest,  which  prevented  the  fleet  from  co-operating  with 

(1)  Letters  from  the  earl  of  Albemarle  and  Sir  George  I’oeoeke,  in  Lend.  Gazette,  Sept.  30, 1762.  And 
the  chief  engineer’s  Account  of  the  Siege. 
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the  army ;  and  also  by  the  unremitted  attacks  of  the  native  Indians,  a  brave 
and  hardy  people,  who  rushed  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  British  muskets,  in 
their  wild  ftrocity,  and  even  knawed  the  bayonets  with  their  teeth  when  mor¬ 
tally  wounded. (1) 

Meanwhile,  the  invaders,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  advanced  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  their  enterprise.  They  had  silenced  the  enemy’s  princi¬ 
pal  battery,  and  greatly  damaged  the  fortifications  towards  the  sea ;  when,  as 
a  last  effort  to  raise  the  siege,  a  desperate  sally  was  pushed  by  a  large  body 
of  Spaniards  and  Indians.  Both,  however,  were  repulsed,  after  a  sharp  and 
bloody  conflict.  A  practicable  breach  in  the  works  was  at  length  opened, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  storming  it. 

In  such  circumstances,  it  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  that  the  go¬ 
vernor,  instead  of  longer  remaining  obstinate,  would  have  offered  to  capitu¬ 
late,  in  order  to  save  the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants.  But  no  pro¬ 
posal  to  that  purpose  was  presented.  General  Draper  therefore  took  the  most 
effectual  measures  for  carrying  the  place  by  assault.  The  troops  having  filed 
off  from  their  quarters  in  small  bodies  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  breach  at  the  signal  of  a  general  discharge  of  artillery  and  mor¬ 
tars,  and  under  cover  of  a  thick  smoke,  which  was  blown  full  upon  the  town. 
Lieutenant  Russel  led  the  way  at  the  head  of  sixty  volunteers  (from  the  differ¬ 
ent  bodies  of  which  the  army  was  composed),  supported  by  the  grenadiers 
of  Draper’s  regiment,  to  which  he  belonged.  Colonel  Monson  and  major 
More  followed  with  two  grand  divisions  of  the  same  heroic  regiment :  next 
came  a  battalion  of  seamen ;  and  the  East  India  company’s  troops  closed 
the  rear. (2) 

All  these  four  bodies  behaved  with  great  intrepidity.  The  Spaniards  were 
instantly  driven  from  their  works,  and  the  place  was  entered  with  little  loss. 
The  governor,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel,  surrendered  at  discretion, 
but  solicited  protection  for  the  citizens;  and  the  humanity  and  generosity  of 
the  British  commanders  saved  the  town  from  a  general  and  justly-merited 
pillag;e.  A  ransom  of  four  millions  of  dollars  was  only  demanded  for  this  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  laws  of  war.  But  it  was  stipulated,  at  the  same  time,  that  all 
the  other  fortified  places  in  the  island  of  Luconia,  and  in  all  the  islands  de¬ 
pendent  on  its  government,  should  also  be  surrendered  to  his  Britannic  ma¬ 
jesty. (3)  The  whole  range  of  the  Philippines  fell  with  the  city  of  Manilla. 

'I'he  British  empire  had  now  acquired  an  extent  that  astonished  the  world. 
Every  where  victorious,  by  land  and  by  sea,  in  both  hemispheres,  and  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  it  seemed  only  necessary  for  England  to  determine 
what  share  of  her  conquests  she  chose  to  retain,  and  what  terms  she  would 
impose  upon  the  house  of  Bourbon  ;  the  king  of  Prussia  being  now  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  make  terms  for  himself,  or  continue  the  war  without  farther  subsidies, 
and  the  king  of  Portugal  having  little  to  apprehend  from  Spain  in  her  present 
disabled  state.  It  was  therefore  fondly  hoped  by  the  patriotic  part  of  the 
English  nation,  that  the  glorious  opportunity  of  finally  humbling  this  haughty 
family,  which  had  been  so  shamefully  neglected  and  lost,  through  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  tory  counsels  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  was  at  last  completely  reco¬ 
vered;  and  that  the  family  compact,  lately  so  alarming  to  Great  Britain, 
would  terminate  in  the  confusion  of  her  ambitious  enemies. 

In  the  midst  of  our  splendid  conquests,  however,  to  the  surprise  of  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  the  indignant  astonishment  of  every  honest  Englishman,  a  nego¬ 
tiation  with  the  Bourbon  courts  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  ministers  of  his 
Britannic  majesty.  And  before  the  event  of  the  expedition  against  Manilla 
was  known,  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  of  peace  wmre  signed  at  Fontainebleau; 
w'hich  have  generally  been  considered  as  inadequate  to  the  advantages  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  British  arms  during  the  war,  and  which  could  certainly  contri¬ 
bute  little  to  the  depression  of  France  or  Spain.  The  cause  of  a  measure  so 
extraordinary  deserves  to  be  traced  to  its  source. 

George  III.,  the  moment  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  deter- 

(1)  Draper’s  Journal  of  the  Siege  of  Manilla^  in  Lond.  OaietU^  April  19, 1763. 

(2)  Loud.  OauttCy  ubi  sup.  (3)  Ibkl. 
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mined  to  abolisli,  as  far  as  possible,  all  those  odious  party  distinctions  which 
had  so  lon»  divided  the  kingdom,  and  to  extend  the  royal  favour  and  confi¬ 
dence  equally  to  the  whole  body  of  his  subjects.  This  policy,  as  time  has 
too  fully  proved,  was  more  liberal  than  wise  ;  for  although  the  wings,  M'ho 
engrossed  all  the  great  offices  of  state  during  the  two  preceding  reigns,  had 
lost  much  of  their  popularity  by  promoting  the  influence  of  the  crovvn,  they 
were  still  esteemed  the  true  friends  of  freedom,  and  the  natural  supporters 
of  the  family  of  Hanover  on  the  throne  of  these  realms.  By  them  chiefly  had 
been  brought  about  the  revolution,  and  by  them  the  establishment  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  succession. 

The  tories,  indeed,  by  assuming  the  character  of  patriots,  had  frequently 
been  able,  as  we  have  seen,  to  maintain  a  formidable  opposition.  But  that 
opposition  was  considered,  by  the  more  moderate  and  intelligent  whiffs,  as 
no  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  preserve  the 
balance  of  the  constitution.  The  first,  and  also  the  second,  George,  therefore, 
always  disregarded  the  arguments  of  those  courtiers,  who  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  they  would  more  firmly  establish  their  sway,  by  admitting  the 
tories  to  an  equal  share  in  the  administration.  They  reposed  all  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  whigs.  The  shock  of  two  rebellions,  ascribed  by  many  to  this 
narrow  policy,  induced  the  princes  of  the  Brunswick  line  to  make  no  altera¬ 
tion  in  their  plan. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  originally  associated  himself  with  the  supposed  tory  patriots, 
and  first  acquired  distinction  by  opposing  the  corrupt  system  of  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  the  declared  head  of  the  wliigs.  After  the  resignation  of  that  minis¬ 
ter,  he  occasionally  temporized  (though  he  seems  always  to  have  had 
an  eye  to  the  true  interests  of  Great  Britain),  and  was  sometimes  reputed 
a  whig  and  sometimes  a  tory.  But  during  his  own  administration,  he 
scorned  all  party  distinctions ;  and  the  very  names  of  whig  and  tory  were 
lost  in  the  blaze  of  his  popularity.  Reposing  on  the  affections  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  the  strength  and  the  resources  of  which  he  better  understood  than  any 
other  man,  he  employed  men  of  all  parties,  and  found  all  alike  faithful.  He 
raised  whole  regiments  of  Highlanders  from  among  the  disaffected  clans,  and 
gave  the  command  of  some  of  them  to  officers  who  had  served  under  tlie 
pretender.  Their  behaviour  justified  his  confidence.  They  carried  victory 
whithersoever  they  appeared,  and  became  the  most  loyal  subjects  of  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majesty. 

This  great  man  would  soon  have  done  away  all  local  and  party  distinc¬ 
tions  ;  and,  while  assisted  by  so  able  a  minister,  the  resolution  of  the  young 
king,  to  lend  his  countenance  to  the  abolition  of  such  distinctions,  as  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  a  more  liberal  system  of  policy,  was  alike  generous  and  prudent.  But 
on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  secretary  Pitt,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  first  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  treasury,  who  had  long  been  considered  as  the  head  of  the 
whigs,  endeavoured  to  revive  those  factious  distinctions,  in  order  to  ruin 
the  credit  of  his  rival  in  power,  John  earl  of  Bute,  a  nobleman  of  worth  and 
probity,  as  well  as  learning  and  talents,  but  of  a  dry  humour  and  reserved 
temper ;  and  who,  unhappily  for  the  quiet  of  the  nation,  besides  being  little 
acquainted  with  public  business,  was  a  reputed  tory,  a  Scotchman,  and  a 
Stuart ! 

The  public  clamour  was  accordingly  loud  against  the  favourite.  But  as 
the  duke  of  Newcastle’s  faculties,  which  had  never  been  strong,  were  now 
much  decayed,  and  his  rival  possessed  the  royal  ear,  he  saw  his  influence  in 
the  cabinet  daily  decline,  notwithstanding  his  great  parliamentary  interest, 
his  high  office,  and  his  importance  as  the  demagogue  of  the  most  powerful 
party  in  the  kingdom.  He  had  accordingly  found  it  necessary,  in  the  month 
of  May,  to  resign ;  and  the  earl  of  Bute,  in  consequence  of  that  resignation, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury. 

Many  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle’s  friends,  persons  of  rank  and  eminence, 
had  resigned  with  him.  And  the  new  minister,  in  order  to  preserve  his 
situation,  judged  it  prudent  to  deprive  others  of  their  employments,  and  to 
fill  their  places  with  men  attached  to  his  person ;  among  whom,  especially  in 
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the  inferior  departments,  were  too  many  of  his  own  countrymen.  He  also 
thought  it  sound  policy,  in  conformity  with  the  system  of  comprehension  that 
had  been  embraced,  to  attempt  a  coalition  with  the  great  body  of  the  tories, 
or  country  gentlemen  of  ancient  families,  who  had  uniformly  opposed  the 
court  during  the  two  preceding  reigns,  and  who  were  able  to  yield  him  effec¬ 
tual  support.  They  readily  came  into  his  measures. 

The  popular  clamour,  however,  continued ;  and  although  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Pitt  did  not  form  an  actual  junction  with  those  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
both  parties  were  alike  hostile  to  the  minister.  To  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  parties  belonged  the  whole  commercial  and  moneyed  interest.  The  earl 
of  Bute  was,  therefore,  soon  made  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  resigning,  or 
of  procuring  peace  to  Europe;  as  he  must  expect  to  encounter  innumerable 
difficulties,  in  attemping  to  raise  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  From  motives  of  patriotism,  as  he  declared,  he  chose  the  latter 
alternative;  and  so  far  as  his  judgment  was  swayed  by  an  antipathy  against 
the  continental  system,  he  deserves  pardon,  if  not  praise.  But  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  England,  though  not  insensible  of  their  burdens,  or  of 
the  degree  of  their  annual  increase,  have  not  yet  forgiven  him  for  checking 
the  career  of  their  conquests.  They  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  every  thing  to 
hope,  from  a  continuance  of  hostilities. 

Fortunately  for  the  British  minister,  if  not  for  the  kingdom,  all  things  were 
favourable  to  his  views  among  the  hostile  powers  on  the  continent.  Disap¬ 
pointed  in  her  hopes  of  immediate  advantage  from  the  family  compact,  the 
invasion  of  Portugal,  and  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  France  was  now  sin¬ 
cerely  disposed  to  peace.  Spain,  having  suffered  beyond  example,  during 
her  short  concern  in  the  war,  and  labouring  under  the  most  dreadful  appre¬ 
hensions  of  future  misfortunes,  keenly  repented  of  the  step  she  had  taken, 
and  wished  to  recede.  Both  courts,  therefore,  saw,  with  peculiar  satisfaction, 
the  progress  of  the  popular  discontents  in  England ;  and  France,  in  order  to 
profit  by  them,  and  recover  in  the  cabinet  what  she  had  lost  in  the  field,  indi¬ 
cated,  through  the  medium  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  a  desire  of  negotiating. 

The  proposal  was  cordially  embraced  by  the  British  ministry.  And  the 
duke  of  Bedford  was  sent  over  to  Paris  (after  certain  discussions),  to  treat 
on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty ;  and  the  duke  de  Nivernois  to  London, 
on  the  part  of  the  most  Christian  king.  The  negotiation,  which  was  built 
upon  that  begun  by  Mr.  Pitt,  with  too  little  attention,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  to  the  fortunate  change  of  circumstances  in  her  favour,  was  accord¬ 
ingly  soon  finished  ;  as  no  new  demand  of  any  consequence  was  made,  and 
both  parties  now  agreed  to  withdraw  themselves  wholly  from  the  German 
war,  and  make  restitution  of  all  the  places  they  had  taken  on  the  European 
continent.  And  the  preliminary  articles,  including  the  interests  of  both 
France  and  Spain,  were  signed,  as  already  observed,  in  the  beginning  of 
November. 

By  those  articles  it  was  stipulated,  “That  France  shall  cede  to  Great 
Britain,  Canada  in  its  utmost  extent,  with  the  islands  of  St.  John  and  Cape 
Breton,  and  all  that  part  of  Louisiana  which  lies  on  this  side  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  except  the  town  of  New-Orleans  and  its  territory:  that  the  French 
shall  be  permitted  to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  under  certain 
limitations ;  and  that  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  shall  be  ceded 
to  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  fishery,  but  without  the  liberty  of  erecting 
forts  on  those  islands :  that  Spain  shall  relinquish  her  claim  to  fish  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  permit  the  English  logwood-cutters  to  build 
houses  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  for  the  convenience  of  their  trade ;  evacuate 
whatever  places  she  may  have  taken  belonging  to  Portugal;  and  cede 
Florida  to  Great  Britain,  in  consideration  of  having  the  Havana,  and  all 
that  part  of  the  island  of  Cuba  conquered  by  the  British  arms,  restored 
to  her  :  that  the  island  of  Minorca  shall  be  restored  to  Great  Britain,  and 
the  islands  of  Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  Goree,  and  Belleisle  to  France : 
that  France  shall  cede  to  Great  Britain  the  forts  and  factories  she  has 
lost  on  the  river  Senegal,  the  island  of  Grenada  and  the  Grenadines,  and 
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give  up  all  claim  to  the  neutral  islands  of  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and 
Tobago.”  But  St.  Lucia,  the  most  valuable  of  the  neutral  islands,  was 
delivered  in  full  right  to  France,'  and  the  French  East  India  company  were 
put  in  the  same  situation  as  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  by  the  resti-- 
tution  of  Pondicherry  and  other  places,  with  the  single  exception  of  erecting 
no  forts  in  the  province  of  Bengal.  In  return  for  so  many  indulgences, 
France  agreed  to  destroy  the  harbour  and  demolish  the  fortifications  of 
Dunkirk. 

These  preliminaries  were  approved,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  British  parliament,  and  the  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris 
early  in  the  following  year.  About  the  same  time  was  signed,  at  Huberts- 
burg,  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  empress-queen  and  the  king  of  Prussia  ;■ 
by  which  it  was  provided,  that  a  mutual  restitution  of  conquests,  and  an 
oblivion  of  injuries  should  take  place,  and  that  both  parties  should  be  put  in 
the  same  situation  as  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

Thus,  my  dear  Philip,  was  terminated,  fortunately  for  the  general  happi¬ 
ness  of  mankind,  but  prematurely  for  the  grandeur  of  Great  Britain,  and 
without  a  due  attention  to  her  interests,  the  most  active,  splendid,  and  uni¬ 
versal  war  that  ever  divided  the  human  race;  the  most  bloody  between  dis¬ 
ciplined  armies,  and  the  most  general  in  Europe,  since  that  which  was  closed 
by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Besides  the  general  dissatisfaction  in  England,  occasioned  by  the  premature 
termination  of  hostilities,  and  the  restitution  of  so  many  conquests  without 
adequate  cessions,  it  was  strongly  urged  by  some  popular  writers,  that  the 
British  ministry  had  committed  a  still  more  dangerous  error,  at  the  peace  of 
Paris,  in  the  choice  of  the  conquests  they  had  thought  proper  to  retain, 
“  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe,”  said  those  writers,  “  would  have  been  found 
more  profitable  possessions  than  Canada  and  its  dependencies.  Their  pro¬ 
duce  would  not  only  have  augmented  the  royal  revenue,  while  it  increased 
our  shipping,  but  have  given  us  the  command  of  the  sugar-trade  of  Europe, 
France  ought  to  have  been  compelled  to  make  her  sacrifices  in  the  West 
Indies.”  It  must,  however,  be  owned,  that  as  the  war  had  originated  in 
North  America,  and  had  taken  its  rise  immediately  from  a  dispute  between 
the  French  and  English  colonies  concerning  their  boundaries,  its  grand  object 
on  our  part,  the  securing  of  our  American  colonies  against  future  encroach¬ 
ments,  seemed  to  be  attained  at  the  peace,  in  the  cession  made  by  France  of 
Canada  and  Louisiana  to  Great  Britain. 

The  security  of  the  English  colonies  in  North  America,  as  well  as  their 
extension,  was  farther  provided  for,  in  the  cession  of  Florida  by  Spain.  But 
that  security,  it  was  insinuated  by  certain  keen-sighted  politicians,  would 
prove  the  source  of  new  evils.  It  would  embolden  our  old  colonies  to  shake 
off  the  control  of  the  mother  country,  since  they  no  longer  stood  in  need  of 
her  protection,  and  to  erect  themselves  into  free  and  independent  states.  This 
insinuation,  however,  was  generally  considered  as  alike  illiberal  and  unjust. 
And  the  humanity  and  generosity  of  the  English  nation,  amid  all  the  violent 
discontents  provoked  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  found  no  small  consolation  in 
reflecting,  that  our  American  brethren  would  thenceforth  be  happily  exempted 
from  the  annoyance  of  any  European  enemy,  and  able  to  keep  the  natives 
in  awe. 

Nor  was  this  our  only  consolation.  The  magnitude  of  the  British  empire 
in  North  America,  and  the  prospect  of  its  growth  in  population  and  improve¬ 
ment,  afforded  a  wide  sweep  for  the  projects  of  political  ambition,  and  a 
boundless  field  for  the  speculations  of  commercial  avidity.  The  undivided 
sovereignty  of  that  vast  continent,  with  the  sole  enjoyment  of  its  exclusive 
trade,  seemed  to  open  to  the  citizens  of  Great  Britain  such  sources  of  indus¬ 
try,  and  channels  of  naval  greatness,  as  had  never  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
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other  people;  and  which  the  immensity  of  her  conquests,  and  their  towering^ 
hopes  of  farther  acquisitions,  with  an  ardent  desire  of  finally  humbling  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  only  could  have  made  them  consider  as  beneath  her 
haughtiest  wish. 

These  conciliatory  reflections  are  offered  merely  from  a  love  of  truth,  not 
suggested  by  a  desire  of  palliating  the  justly  execrated  peace  of  Paris ;  a 
measure  that  must  eternally  rouse  the  keenest  emotions  of  indignation  in  the 
mind  of  every  honest  and  enlightened  Englishman.  No  human  consideration 
should  have  induced  the  British  ministry  to  give  up  Cuba,  or  to  stop  short  of 
the  reduction  of  Hispaniola ;  while  our  naval  force  enabled  us  to  protect  the 
one,  and  to  subdue  the  other ;  as  each  promised  a  prodigious  augmentation 
of  that  force,  and  also  of  the  means  of  supporting  it.  We  ought  not  to  have 
left  the  French  or  Spaniards  in  possession  of  a  single  island  in  the  West 
Indies.  Hispaniola  and  Porto  Rico  alone  remained  to  them. 

An  armament  planned  in  the  East  Indies,  and  fitted  out  in  the  port  of 
Manilla,  would  have  enabled  us  to  become  masters  of  the  rich  but  defenceless 
kingdom  of  Peru ;  and  by  holding,  in  the  port  of  Havana,  the  key  of  the 
gulf  of  Florida,  we  might  be  said  to  be  actually  possessed  of  all  the  treasure 
of  Mexico.  No  ship  could  pass  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Europe  without  our  per¬ 
mission,  nor  any  European  vessel  thither.  Deprived  of  the  articles  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  the  mother  country,  and  which 
are  necessary  to  their  accommodation,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Spain  would 
readily  have  submitted  to  that  power,  which  alone  could  supply  their  wants ; 
and  which  would  have  otfered  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  with  a 
more  indulgent  government,  and  a  more  advantageous  market  for  their 
produce. 

But  let  us  moderate  our  ideas ;  let  us  confine  our  views  solely  to  the 
places  w'e  had  positively  taken,  and  we  shall  find  (admitting  Belleisle  to  be 
equal  in  importance  to  the  island  of  Minorca,  which  it  certainly  is  to  France 
or  England),  that  we  gave  up,  at  the  peace  of  Paris,  without  any  equivalent, 
except  the  sandy  promontory  of  Florida,  not  only  Martinico,  Guadaloupe, 
and  St.  Lucia,  but  the  principal  part  of  the  large  and  fertile  island  of 
Cuba,  with  the  Havana,  its  almost  impregnable  port,  the  Gibraltar  of 
America;  and  eventually  the  rich  city  of  Manilla,  and  the  whole  range  of  the 
Philippines;  to  say  nothing  of  the  restitution  of  Pondicherry,  Chandernagore, 
and  many  other  places  in  the  East  Indies,  with  the  island  of  Goree,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

If  it  was  necessary  to  grant  some  indulgence J.o  France,  in  order  to  quiet 
the  jealousy  of  other  powers  (though  I  am  not  sensible  that  Great  Britain, 
considering  her  insular  situation,  had  occasion  to  be  afraid  of  giving  umbrage 
to  anj"^  European  power),  France  might  have  been  allowed  to  retain,  along 
with  the  town  of  New-Orleans  and  its  territory,  her  settlements  higher  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  province  of  Cairada,  confined  within  its  natural 
boundaries,  the  four  great  lakes ;  or  if,  instead  of  Canada,  she  had  wished  to 
possess  a  sugar-island,  in  addition  to  her  plantations  in  Hispaniola,  Martinico 
or  Guadaloupe  might  have  been  indulged  to  her,  without  the  liberty  of  erect¬ 
ing  fortifications.  A  suspension  of  the  blow  hanging  over  the  remaining 
dominions  of  Spain  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  provincial  restitution  of  the 
Philippines,  was  all  that  she  could  reasonably  have  demanded. 

By  such  an  equitable  treaty  of  peace,  the  haughty  family  of  Bourbon  would 
have  been  effectually  humbled  and  held  in  awe,  and  the  sinews  of  their  naval 
strength  so  completely  cut,  as  to  pr' v  .it  them  from  again  becoming  formida¬ 
ble  by  sea.  By  such  a  peace,  England,  without  farther  acquisitions,  would 
have  established,  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute,  that  dominion  which  she 
has  long  claimed  over  the  empire  of  the  waves ;  and  have  established  it  for 
ever,  by  building  it  upon  the  keels  of  a  rich  and  extensive  commerce,  which 
the  unrivalled  command  of  the  ocean,  and  the  produce  of  the  principal  islands 
in  the  West  Indies,  would  have  rendered  perpetual. 

The  apparent  cause  why  so  glorious  an  opportunity  of  humbling  our  ambi¬ 
tious  enemies  was  neglected  has  already  been  assigned : — “  the  influence 
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of  tory  counsels!"  alike  discernible,  whether  we  regard  the  inadequate  treaty 
of  peace,  or  the  premature  termination  of  the  war.  The  fatal  effects  of 
those  counsels  and  of  that  influence  I  shall  have  farther  occasion  to  show, 
in  describing  the  convulsions  and  the  dismembering  of  the  British  empire ; 
subjects  less  pleasing  to  Englishmen,  but  not  less  interesting,  than  its  striio"- 
gles  in  advancing  towards  aggrandizement.  In  the  mean  time,  I  must  carry 
forward  the  progress  of  society,  to  this  grand  era  in  the  History  of 
Modern  Europe. 


LETTER  XXXVI. 

The  Progress  of  Society  in  Europe  during  the  present  Century. 

I  HAVE  brought  down,  in  a  former  letter,  the  progress  of  society  to  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  And  if  we  look  back  on  the  history  of  the  present,  and 
compare  it,  as  far  as  it  had  advanced,  with  the  annals  of  modern  Europe 
during  any  preceding  period  of  the  same  extent,  we  shall  find  much  cause 
to  congratulate  mankind  on  the  improvements  in  the  social  system;  which 
have,  with  a  happy  conformity,  at  once  diminished  the  miseries  and  multiplied 
the  enjoyments  of  human  life. 

If  enlightened  reason,  after  ascertaining  the  interests  of  nations  and  the 
rights  of  individuals,  has  not  been  able  wholly  to  restrain  the  ambition  of 
princes,  it  has  at  least  introduced  into  the  operations  of  war  a  spirit  of  gene¬ 
rosity  and  fellow-feeling  unknown  to  our  ferocious  forefathers.  Persecution 
has  ceased  to  kindle  the  fagot  for  the  trial  of  orthodoxy,  or  to  water  the  earth 
with  the  blood  of  the  unbelievers ;  and  the  peaceful  citizen  has  seldom  been 
disturbed  in  his  industrious  pursuits,  or  ingenious  labours,  by  the  ravages  of 
intestine  war. 

If  the  most  exact  regulations  of  police  have  not  hitherto  proved  altogether 
effectual  to  suppress  private  violence,  or  the  strict  execution  of  justice  to 
banish  fraud  from  the  transactions  of  men,  both  have  been  rendered  less  fre¬ 
quent.  Property  is  become  more  secure.  The  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  life  are  more  equally  enjoyed.  Pestilence  and  famine  are  kept  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Asylums  are  every  where  provided  for  poverty,  and  hospitals  for  dis¬ 
ease.  Private  festivities  are  enlivened  by  public  entertainments.  The 
pleasures  of  sense,  refined  by  delicacy,  are  heightened  by  those  of  imagina¬ 
tion  and  sentiment ;  while  taste,  in  contemplating  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
art,  may  be  said  to  open  new  sources  of  satisfaction  to  the  soul,  and  to  offer 
new  delights  to  the  heart. 

And  if  there  are  some  speculative  visionaries,  under  the  name  of  philoso¬ 
phers,  who  represent  Man  as  more  happy  in  the  sayage  state  than  when  fur¬ 
nished  with  all  those  social  enjoyments  and  elegant  delights,  their  arguments 
are  too  futile  to  deserve  a  serious  answer:  and  it  would  be  but  a  just  punish¬ 
ment  for  their  impertinence,  to  shut  them  out  from  the  pale  of  polished  life, 
and  condemn  them  to  reside  among  those  barbarians,  whose  manners  they 
affect,  and  whose  condition  they  pretend  to  admire. 

In  support  of  this  representation,  my  dear  Philip,  I  shall  exhibit  to  your 
view  some  leading  circumstances,  which  could  not  readily  enter  into  the 
general  narration. 

Russia,  altogether  rude  and  barbarous  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  has  made  rapid  advances  towards  civilization.  It  has  experienced  the 
most  sudden  and  fortunate  change  of  any  country  of  the  same  extent  in  the 
history  of  human  affairs.  But  that  change,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark,(j) 
has  not  been  attended  with  such  beneficial  confluences  as  might  have 
been  wished  to  the  body  of  the  people,  whom  I  „1|l  I.  found  and  left  in  a 
state  of  slavery.  And  notwithstanding  the  more  generous  policy  of  Catha- 
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rine  II. ,  who  endeavours  to  revive  a  spirit  of  liberty  among  the  lower  classes, 
and  extends  encouragement  and  protection  to  her  subjects  of  all  degrees,  the 
liberal  and  ingenious  arts  of  Russia  have  been  hitherto  cultivated  chiefly  by 
foreigners ;  or  by  such  natives  as  have  been  initiated  in  them  abroad,  and 
with  whom  they  die.  They  are  still  in  some  measure  exotics  in  that  great 
and  flourishing  empire ;  not,  as  Raynal  insinuates,  on  account  of  the  coldness 
of  the  climate,  but  because  the  mental  soil  is  not  yet  sufficiently  prepared 
for  their  reception.  The  influence  of  example,  however,  daily  extends  itself  5 
and  the  general  progress  of  improvement  is  even  now  very  considerable. 
Many  of  the  Russian  nobility  and  gentry  have  acquired  a  relish  for  polite 
literature,  and  are  not  only  exempt  from  barbarism,  but  distinguished  by 
humanity  to  their  vassals,  by  polished  manners,  and  elegant  conversation. 
The  citizens  have  tasted  the  sweets  of  industrv^  and  prosecute  successfully 
the  mechanical  arts.  Many  valuable  cultures,  both  for  trade  and  consump¬ 
tion,  have  been  lately  introduced.  And  Russia,  which  has  already  produced 
generals  and  statesmen,  will  soon,  it  may  be  presumed,  give  birth  to  poets, 
painters,  historians,  and  philosophers ;  who  collect  in  their  train  the  whole 
circle  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  amusements;  and,  alleviating  the  inconve¬ 
niences  of  life  by  its  enjoyments,  perfect  the  system  of  social  happiness. 

Of  the  progress  of  improvement  in  Poland,  where,  besides  other  adverse 
circumstances,  the  feudal  aristocracy  still  reigns  in  all  its  austerity — where 
the  king  is  a  shadow,  the  people  slaves,  and  the  nobles  tyrants,  little  can  be 
said.  Sweden  and  Denmark  have  declined  in  their  consequence,  as  king¬ 
doms  ;  but  the  sons  of  the  North  do  not  seem  to  be  less  happy,  though  they 
appear  to  have  lost,  with  their  political  freedom,  their  ancient  spirit  of  liberty 
and  independence.  'J'hey  enjoy  more  equally  the  means  of  a  comfortable  sub¬ 
sistence.  Manufactures,  commerce,  and  agriculture  have  made  considerable 
progress  among  them  ;  and  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  maxim,  which 
will  admit  of  few  exceptions,  that  every  people,  taken  collectively,  are 
happy  in  proportion  to  their  industry,  unless  their  condition  is  altogether 
servile.  Nor  are  these  countries  without  their  men  of  genius  and  science. 
Sweden,  in  her  Linnaeus,  who  has  arranged  the  animal  and  vegetable  systems, 
and  discriminated  the  genera  and  species  of  each,  with  all  the  accuracy  of 
Aristotle,  boasts  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  the  most  profound  na¬ 
turalist  in  modern  times. 

Germany,  during  the  period  under  review,  has  perhaps  undergone  less 
change  than  any  other  country  of  equal  extent,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
wars  by  which  it  has  been  shaken.  These  wars,  by  keeping  up  the  ancient 
military  habits,  and  the  little  intercourse  the  body  of  the  people  have  with 
strangers,  in  time  of  peace,  by  reason  of  their  inland  situation,  have  pre¬ 
served  the  general  manners  nearly  the  same  as  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  the  constitution  of  the  empire  has  varied  little  since  the  peace  of 
Westphalia.  But  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanical  arts  have, 
in  the  course  of  the  present  century,  made  great  progress  in  many  parts  of 
Germany ;  especially  in  the  dominions  of  his  Piaissian  majesty.  There  the 
sciences  and  the  polite  arts  also  have  flourished,  under  the  protection  01  the 
illustrious  Frederick,  at  once  the  model  of  all  that  is  elegant  in  letters  or 
great  in  arms;  the  hero,  statesman,  historian,  and  philosopher.  He  has  col¬ 
lected  around  him  learned  and  ingenious  men  of  all  countries,  whose  liberal 
researches  have  been  directed  to  the  most  valuable  ends.  And  the  generous 
spirit  of  the  prince  who  at  present  fills  the  imperial  throne,  leaves  us  no  room 
to  doubt  but  the  court  of  Vienna,  long  distinguished  by  its  magnificence,  will 
soon  be  as  polished  and  enlightened  as  that  of  Berlin,  of  London,  or  Versailles. 
The  German  tongue  is  already  adorned  with  works  of  imagination  and  sen 
timent,  and  the  writings  of  Gesner,  Klopstock,  and  other  men  of  genius  have 
been  translated  into  most  modern  languages. 

The  Swiss,  so  much  distinguished  by  their  love  of  liberty  and  of  theii 
country,  and  so  long  accustomed  to  sell  their  blood  to  the  different  powers  of 
Europe,  as  other  nations  do  the  produce  of  their  soil,  have  fertilized  with  cul¬ 
ture  their  barren  mountains,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  necessary  arts; 
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and  now,  instead  of  hiring  themselves  as  soldiers  to  ambitious  princes,  pour 
forth  their  surplus  of  population  upon  more  wealthy  states  in  useful  artificers 
and  industrious  manufacturers,  and  preserve  at  home  their  plain  and  sim¬ 
ple  manners,  with  their  ancient  independence  and  military  character.  Happy 
without  wealth,  they  are  strangers  to  luxury.  Domestic  duties  among  them 
supply  the  place  of  public  amusements,  and  public  virtue  conceals  the  defects 
in  the  form  of  government.f  1) 

The  Swiss  are  stilt  in  possession  of  all  the  patriotic  qualities  that  gave 
birth  to  their  republic :  while  the  Dutch,  formerly  no  less  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  who  acquired  its  full  establishment  by  greater  and  more 
vigorous  efforts,  and  exhibited  to  mankind  for  a  century  the  most  perfect 
picture  of  a  flourishing  commonwealth,  are  now  become  degenerate  and  base; 
dead  to  all  sense  of  a  public  interest,  and  to  every  generous  sentiment  of  the 
soul.  The  lust  of  gain  has  extinguished  among  them  the  spirit  of  patriotism, 
the  love  of  glory,  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  even  the  sense  of  shame.  A 
total  want  of  principle  prevails  in  Holland.  Riches,  which  the  stupid  pos¬ 
sessors  want  taste  to  convert  to  any  pleasurable  use,  are  equivalent,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  Dutchman,  to  all  the  talents  of  the  mind,  and  all  the  virtues  of 
the  heart.  Avarice  is  the  only  passion,  and  wealth  the  only  merit  in  the 
United  Provinces.  In  such  a  state,  a  sordid  and  selfish  happiness  may  be 
found,  like  that  which  the  miser  enjoys  in  contemplating  his  hoard,  or  the 
glutton  his  meal;  but  there  the  liberal  arts  cannot  thrive,  and  elegant  man¬ 
ners  are  not  there  to  be  expected. 

Italy  has  acquired  new  lustre  in  the  present  century  from  the  splendid 
courts  of  Turin  and  Naples,  where  arts  and  literature  have  been  encouraged. 
If  painting  and  architecture  have  continued  to  decline,  music  and  poetry 
have  greatly  flourished  in  this  classical  country.  Metastasio,  perhaps  in¬ 
ferior  to  none  of  her  modern  bards,  has  perfected  her  serious  musical  drama. 
This  drama,  distinguished  from  the  old  Italian  opera,  and  from  the  mask, 
by  rejecting  marvellous  incidents  and  allegorical  personages,  is  certainly  the 
finest  vehicle  for  music  that  ever  was  invented  ;  as  the  airs  are  all  sung  by 
real  actors,  strongly  agitated  by  the  passions  they  express :  whereas  the 
chorus  in  the  Greek  tragedies,  so  much  celebrated  for  its  musical  effects,  was 
sung  only  by  cool  observers. 

But  the  Italian  opera,  even  in  its  most  perfect  state,  has  been  represented 
as  unnatural,  as  well  as  fantastical,  though,  I  think,  very  unjustly.  All  our 
fine  old  ballads,  which  so  exquisitely  paint  the  tender  passions,  are  supposed 
to  be  sung  by  persons  under  the  immediate  influence  of  those  passions  ;  and 
if  the  stage  is  allowed  to  be  a  picture  of  life,  there  can  be  nothing  unnatural 
in  an  actor’s  imitating  on  it  what  is  believed  to  have  happened  in  the  great 
theatre  of  the  world.  In  order,  however,  to  do  as  little  violence  as  possible 
to  probability,  Metastasio  has  contrived  to  throw  chiefly  into  airs  or  odes, 
those  parts  of  his  musical  tragedies,  that  would  otherwise  evaporate  in  soli¬ 
loquy,  in  fond  complainings,  or  in  frantic  ravings.  The  lyric  measure  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  language  of  passion;  and  surely  that  mind  must  be 
very  unmusical,  whi-’h  would  prefer  simple  articulation  to  such  enchanting 
melody,  as  generally  communicates  to  the  heart  the  soul-dissolving  airs  of 
Metastasio. 

The  state  of  society  in  Spain  has  been  greatly  improved  under  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  ladies  are  no  longer  excluded  from  company 
by  an  illiberal  jealousy.  The  intercourse  of  the  sexes  becomes  every  day 
more  general  and  easy.  A  taste  for  agriculture,  for  arts,  manufactures,  let¬ 
ters,  and  even  a  passion  for  arms  and  enterprise,  has  been  revived  among  the 
Spaniards. 

A  similar  taste  is  said  to  have  extended  itself  to  the  neighbouring  kingdom 
of  Portugal,  since  the  expulsion  of  the  jesuits.  If  this  taste  should  r'pen 

(1)  The  most  striking  feature  in  the  political  character  of  the  people  of  Switzerland  is  that  fraternal 
harmony  which  has  so  long  subsisted,  not  oidy  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  cantons,  which  are 
Independent  of  each  other,  governeti  by  different  laws,  and  profess  different  religions,  but  between  the 
citizens  of  different  religions  in  the  same  canton. 
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into  a  philosophic  spirit,  and  break  the  fetters  of  superstition,  we  may  per 
haps  behold  a  singular  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  nations ;  a  great  people, 
after  the  decline  of  empire  and  the  corruption  of  manners,  recovering  their 
former  consequence  and  character.  Such  a  phenomenon  would  effectually 
overturn  that  political  hypothesis,  chiefly  founded  on  the  fate  of  the  Roman 
empire,  that  states  which  have  reached  their  utmost  height,  like  the  human 
body,  must  necessarily  tend  to  decay,  and  either  experience  a  total  dissolu¬ 
tion,  or  become  so  insignificant  as  to  excite  neither  envy  nor  jealousy. 

In  France,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  show,(l)  society  attained  its 
highest  polish  before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  But  the  misfortunes 
which  clouded  the  latter  years  of  Lewis  XIV.  threw  a  gloom  over  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  people,  and  a  mystical  religion  became  fashionable  at  court.  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Maintenon  herself  was  deeply  penetrated  with  this  religion,  as  was 
the  celebrated  abbe  Fenelon,  afterward  archbishop  of  Cambray,  preceptor  to 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  author  of  the  adventures  of  Telemachus,  one  of 
the  finest  works  of  human  imagination.  The  fervour  spread,  especially 
among  the  softer  sex ;  and  Racine,  in  compliance  with  the  prevailing  taste, 
wrote  tragedies  on  sacred  subjects.  The  court,  however,  resumed  its  gayety 
under  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  notwithstanding  the  accumulated 
distresses  of  the  nation.  And  his  libertine  example,  with  that  of  his  minis¬ 
ter,  the  cardinal  du  Bois,  introduced  a  total  corruption  of  manners  ;  a  gross 
sensuality,  that  scorned  the  veil  of  decency  ;  an  unprincipled  levity,  that 
treated  every  thing  sacred  and  respectable  with  derision ;  and  a  spirit  of 
dissipation,  which,  amid  the  utmost  poverty,  prevailed  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XV. 

But  this  levity,  which  M'as  chiefly'  confined  to  the  court,  did  not  hinder  the 
body  of  the  people  from  seriously  attending  to  their  civil  and  religious  rights. 
And  their  firmness  in  maintaining  both  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed, 
as  it  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  view  of  society,  during  the 
present  century. 

A  furious  dispute  between  the  Jansenists  and  jesuits,  concerning  grace, 
free  will,  and  other  abstract  points  in  theology,  had  distracted  France  in 
the  brightest  days  of  Lewis  XIV.  Many  able  men  employed  their  pens  on 
both  sides.  But  the  Jansenists,  supported  by  the  talents  of  a  Nicole,  an 
Arnaud,  and  a  Pascal,  had  evidently  the  advantage  both  in  raillery  and  rea¬ 
soning,  The  controversy,  however,  was  not  to  be  determined  by  such  wea¬ 
pons.  The  jesuits  were  supposed  to  be  better  Catholics ;  and  as  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  king  had  always  been  in  their  keeping,  the  leaders  of  the  Jan¬ 
senists  were  persecuted,  and  thrown  into  prison,  or  obliged  to  abandon  their 
country.  The  jesuits,  in  order  to  complete  their  triumph,  and  the  ruin  of 
their  religious  antagonists,  at  length  obtained  the  king’s  consent  (through 
the  influence  of  father  le  Tellier,  his  confessor)  to  refer  the  disputed  points 
to  the  pope.  They  accordingly  sent  to  Rome  one  hundred  and  three  propo¬ 
sitions  for  condemnation;  and  the  holy  office,  in  1713,  found  one  hundred 
and  one  of  those  to  be  heretical. 

The  bull  declaring  the  condemnation  of  the  opinions  of  the  Jansenists, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Unigenitus,  from  the  word  with  which  it 
begins,  instead  of  composing  the  pious  dispute,  threw  all  France  into  a  flame. 
The  body  of  the  people,  the  parliaments,  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  fifteen 
other  prelates,  and  many  of  the  most  respectable  among  the  inferior  clergy, 
violently  opposed  it,  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  church, 
and  of  the  laws  of  the  realm,  as  well  as  an  insult  on  their  private  judgment. 
But  the  king,  who  was  wholly  governed  by  the  jesuits,  and  spurred  on  to 
violent  measures  by  his  confessor,  enforced  its  reception ;  and  the  whole 
kingdom  was  soon  divided  into  acceptants  and  recusants.  The  death  of 
Lewis  XIV.  put  a  stop  to  the  dispute.  And  the  duke  of  Orleans,  while 
regent,  ordered  the  persecution  to  cease,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoined  the 
recusant  bishops  to  accept  the  bull,  accompanied  with  certain  explications. 
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They  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  complying.  Even  the  good 
cardinal  de  Noailles,  archbishop  of  Paris,  was  induced  to  do  violence  to  his 
sentiments,  in  1720,  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

From  that  time  to  the  year  1750,  the  bull  unigenitus,  though  held  in  ex¬ 
ecration  by  the  people,  occasioned  no  public  disturbance.  Then  it  was  re¬ 
solved  by  the  clergy  to  demand  confessional  notes  of  dying  persons ;  and 
it  was  ordered  that  those  notes  should  be  signed  by  priests  adhering  to  the 
bull,  without  which  no  viaticum,  no  extreme  unction,  could  be  obtained. 
And  these  consolatory  rites  were  refused  without  pity  to  all  recusants,  and 
to  such  as  confessed  to  recusants.  The  new  archbishop  of  Paris  engaged 
warmly  in  this  scheme,  and  the  parliament  no  less  warmly  in  the  cause  of  the 
people.  Other  parliaments  followed  the  example  of  that  at  Paris ;  and  all 
clergymen,  who  refused  to  administer  the  sacraments  to  persons  in  their  last 
moments,  were  thrown  into  prison.  The  church  complained  of  the  inter¬ 
position  of  the  civil  power;  and  Lewis  XV.  by  an  act  of  his  absolute  autho¬ 
rity,  forbid  the  parliaments  to  take  cognizance  of  such  matters. 

These  parliaments,  as  I  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  observe,  are  only 
the  supreme  courts  of  justice,  not  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  or  proper  legis¬ 
lative  body ;  yet  have  they  continued,  since  the  abolition  of  the  national 
assemblies,  to  be  the  faithful  guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  to 
check  the  despotism  of  the  crown,  by  refusing  to  register  its  oppressive  edicts, 
as  well  as  by  remonstrating  against  them.(l)  They  have  frequently  interposed 
their  authority,  with  advantage,  in  matters  of  religion. 

The  heads  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  has  ever  stood  foremost  in 
repressing  both  regal  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  therefore  took  the  liberty, 
on  this  occasion,  to  remind  the  king,  that  their  privileges,  and  the  duty  of 
their  station,  obliged  them  to  do  justice  on  all  delinquents.  They  accordingly 
continued  in  the  exercise  of  their  several  functions,  without  regard  to  the 
king’s  prohibition,  and  had  actually  commenced  a  prosecution  against  the 
bishop  of  Orleans,  when  they  received  from  Versailles  a  letter  de  cachet,  ac¬ 
companied  by  letters  patent,  which  they  were  ordered  to  register,  com¬ 
manding  them  to  suspend  all  prosecutions  relative  to  the  refusal  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments.  Instead  of  obeying  these  orders,  the  different  tribunals  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  presented  new  remonstrances ;  and  being  referred  for  answers  to  the 
king’s  former  declarations,  they  had  the  spirit  to  resolve,  “  That  whereas 
certain  evil-minded  persons  have  prevented  truth  from  reaching  the  throne, 
the  chambers  remain  assembled,  and  all  other  business  must  be  suspended.” 
The  king,  by  fresh  letters  patent,  renewed  his  orders,  and  commanded  the 
parliament  to  proceed  to  business  ;  but  all  the  chambers,  far  from  complying, 
came  to  another  resolution  more  bold  than  the  former,  importing,  that  they 
could  not  obey  this  injunction  without  violating  their  duty  and  their  oath. 

Matters  being  thus  brought  to  extremity,  the  king  banished,  to  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  1753,  the  members  of  all  the  chambers  of  the  par¬ 
liament,  except  those  of  the  great  chamber ;  and  they,  proving  no  more 
compliant  than  their  brethren,  also  were  banished.  New  difficulties  and 
disputes  ensued.  In  order  to  prevent  an  entire  stop  being  put  to  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice  by  this  violent  measure,  Lewis  XV.  established,  by  his 
letters  patent,  what  was  called  a  royal  chamber,  for  the  prosecution  of  suits 
civil  and  criminal.  But  the  letters  patent  constituting  that  new  court  ought  to 
have  been  registered  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  had  no  longer  an 
existence.  To  remedy  this  difficulty,  application  was  made  to  the  inferior 
court  of  the  chatelet,  which  refused  to  register  the  letters  in  question,  even 
after  one  of  its  members  had  been  committed  to  the  bastile,  and  another 
obliged  to  abscond.  Intimidated,  however,  by  such  a  bold  exertion  of  des¬ 
potic  power,  the  remaining  members  allowed  the  king’s  officers  to  enter  the 

(1)  No  royal  edict  can  have  the  force  of  a  law,  until  registered  in  parliament ;  and  although  the  French 
parliaments  cannot  absolutely  refuse  to  register  such  edicts,  if  the  royal  authority  be  exerted  in  all  its  (til- 
nesB,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  king  holds  personally  in  parliament  what  is  called  a  bed  of  justice ;  yet 
they  may,  even  in  that  case,  suspend  the  registry  some  time,  and  likewise  remonstrate  against  the  edict 
itself.  These  remonstrances,  and  their  beneficial  effects,  have  deservedly  gained  the  Preocb  parHamenu 
the  highest  veneration  among  the  people. 
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letters  patent  in  their  register.  But  they  thought  proper,  on  more  mature 
deliberation,  to  retire  from  business,  leaving  an  arret  on  the  table,  expressing 
their  reasons  for  so  doing. 

The  royal  chamber  was  now  the  only  court  of  law  in  Paris.  The  judges 
assembled,  but  they  could  find  no  advocates  to  plead.  They  were  held  in 
universal  contempt,  and  the  whole  kingdom  vvas  filled  with  such  a  total  sup* 
pression  of  justice,  as  threatened  anarchy  and  confusion.  Meanwhile,  the 
clergy  seemed  to  enjoy  their  victory  amid  the  public  disorder,  and  entered 
into^associations  for  the  support  of  their  authority.  But  the  king  ceased  to 
countenance  them.  At  length,  become  sensible  of  their  pride  and  obstinacy, 
as  Avell  as  of  the  evils  it  had  occasioned,  he  exhorted  them  to  more  modera¬ 
tion.  He  also  recalled  the  parliament,  which  returned  in  triumph  to  Paris,  in 
1754,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  Avho  celebrated  the  event  with  the 
most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy.  And  the  archbishop,  who  continued 
to  encourage  the  priests  in  refusing  the  sacraments,  was  banished  to  his  seat 
at  Conflans.  The  bishops  of  Orleans  and  Troyes  were,  in  like  manner, 
banished  to  their  country  seats. 

A  temporary  quiet  was  by  these  means  produced ;  but  it  proved  only  a 
calm  before  a  more  violent  storm.  The  archbishop  of  Paris,  in  retirement, 
continued  his  intrigues.  He  was  banished  to  a  greater  distance  from  court. 
But  the  dispute  in  regard  to  the  bull  unigenitus,  which  he  had  revived,  did 
not  subside.  The  clergy  persisted  in  refusing  the  sacraments,  and  the  civil 
power  in  prosecuting  them  for  such  refusal ;  so  that  nothing  was  more  com¬ 
mon  in  those  distracted  times,  than  to  see  the  communion  administered  by 
an  arret  of  parliament ! 

The  king,  a  second  time  drawn  over  to  the  ecclesiastical  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  referred  the  dispute  to  the  pope.  Benedict  XIV.,  though  a  mild  and 
moderate  man,  could  not  retract  a  constitution  regarded  as  a  law  of  the 
church:  he  therefore  declared,  in  a  circular  letter  or  brief,  to  all  the  bishops 
of  France,  that  the  bull  unigenitus  must  be  acknowledged  as  a  universal 
law,  against  which  none  could  make  resistance  “  without  endangering  their 
eternal  salvation.” 

The  parliament  of  Paris,  considering  this  brief  as  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
rights  of  the  Gallican  church,  suppressed  it  by  an  arret  or  degree.  The 
king,  enraged  at  their  boldness,  as  well  as  at  their  refusal  to  register  certain 
oppressive  taxes,  resolved  to  hold  a  bed  of  justice.  He  accordingly  went 
to  the  parliament  on  the  13th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  1756,  attended  by 
the  whole  body  of  his  guards,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  men,  and  ordered 
an  edict  to  be  read,  by  which  he  suppressed  the  fourth  and  fifth  chambers  of 
inquests,  the  members  of  which  had  been  most  firm  in  opposing  the  brief. 
He  then  commanded  that  the  bull  unigenitus  should  be  respected,  and  prohi¬ 
bited  the  secular  judges  from  ordering  the  administration  of  the  sacrament. 
And  he  concluded  with  declaring,  that  he  would  be  obeyed ! — Fifteen  coun¬ 
sellors  of  the  great  chamber  lodged  their  resignation  at  the  office  next  day. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-four  members  of  the  different  courts  of  parliament 
followed  their  example,  and  universal  murmurings  prevailed  in  the  city  and 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

In  the  midst  of  these  murmurings,  the  desperate  fanatic,  Francis  Damien, 
stabbed  the  king  in  the  manner  already  related  ;  not,  as  he  declared,  with  an 
intention  of  killing  his  sovereign,  but  only  of  wounding  him,  that  God  might 
touch  his  heart,  and  incline  him  to  order  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
at  the  time  of  death.  What  effect  this  declaration  had  upon  the  mind  of 
Lewis  XV.  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  it  is  certain  he  a  second  time  banished 
the  archbishop  of  Paris,  who  had  been  recalled,  and  found  it  expedient  to  ac¬ 
commodate  matters  with  the  parliament,  which  again  proceeded  to  business. 

But  the  grand  triumph  of  the  French  parliaments  was  to  come.  The  jesuits, 
the  chief  supporters  of  the  bull  unigenitus,  having  rendered  themselves  uni¬ 
versally  odious  by  their  shave  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  king 
of  Portugal,  fell  in  France  under  the  lash  of  the  civil  power,  for  certain  fraudu¬ 
lent  mercantile  transactions.  Thej  refused  to  discharge  the  debts  of  one  of 
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their  body,  who  had  become  bankrupt  fora  large  sum,  and  who  was  supposed 
to  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  society.  As  a  monk,  indeed,  he  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  do  so.  The  parliaments  eagerly  seized  an  opportunity  of  humbling 
t^heir  spiritual  enemies.  The  Jesuits  were  every  where  cited  before  those 
high  tribunals,  in  1761,  and  ordered  to  do  justice  to  their  creditors.  They 
seemed  to  acrjuiesce  in  the  decision,  but  delay’ed  payment  under  various  pre¬ 
tences.  New  suits  were  commenced  against  them  in  1762,  on  account  of 
the  pernicious  tendency  of  their  writings.  In  the  course  of  these  proceed¬ 
ings,  which  the  king  endeavoured  in  vain  to  stay,  they  were  compelled  to 
produce  their  institute  ;  or  the  rules  of  their  order,  hitherto  studiously  con¬ 
cealed.  That  rnysterious  volume,  which  was  found  to  contain  maxims  sub¬ 
versive  of  all  civil  government,  and  even  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
morals,  completed  their  ruin.  All  their  colleges  were  seized,  all  their  effects 
confiscated ;  and  the  king,  ashamed  or  afraid  to  protect  them,  not  only  re¬ 
signed  them  to  their  fate,  but  finally  expelled  them  the  kingdom,  by  a  solemn 
edict,  and  utterly  abolished  the  order  of  Jesus  in  France, 

Elated  with  this  victory  over  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  the  French  parliaments 
attempted  to  set  bounds  to  the  absolute  power  of  the  crown,  and  seemed  de¬ 
termined  to  confine  it  within  the  limits  of  law.  Not  satisfied  with  refusing, 
as  usual,  to  register  certain  oppressive  edicts,  or  with  remonstrating  against 
them,  they  ordered  criminal  prosecutions  to  be  commenced  against  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  several  provinces,  acting  in  the  king’s  name,  who  had  enforced  the 
^^Sjstration  of  those  edicts.  But  I  must  not  here  enter  upon  this  subject, 
which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  body  of  history,  and  would  lead  us 
far  into  the  affairs  of  latter  times. 

Notwithstanding  these  disorders,  and  the  regal  and  spiritual  disposition 
that  occasioned  them,  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  human  mind,  has  been  very  considerable  in  France,  during  the  present 
century.  If  poetry,  painting,  music,  sculpture,  and  architecture  should  be 
allovyed  to  have  attained  their  height  in  that  kingdom  under  the  reio^n  of 
Lewis  XIV.,  they  have  not  since  greatly  declined,  and  many  arts,  both  useful 
and  ornamental,  have  been  invented  or  improved;  particularly  the  art  of 
engraving  in  copper,  which  has  been  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
as  to  rival  painting  itself;  of  making  porcelain,  plate-glass,  fine  paper,  and 
paper  toys ;  and  of  counterfeiting  in  paste,  so  ingeniously  as  to  deceive  the 
nicest  eye,  at  a  little  distance,  the  diamond,  the  pearl,  and  all  sorts  of  gems. 
Ihe  weaving  of  silk  has  been  rendered  more  facile,  while  its  culture  has  been 
^  culture  of  still  more  importance  to  society,  that  of  corn. 

M.  du  Hamel,  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  by  philosophically  inves¬ 
tigating  the  principles  of  husbandry,  has  made  it  a  fashionable  study,  and 
introduced  a  taste  for  agriculture,  which  has  already  been  attended  with  the 
most  beneficial  effects.  Nor  is  that  worthy  citizen  the  only  man  of  learnino- 
m  France,  who  has  turned  the  eye  of  philosophy  from  mind  to  matter,  and 
from  the  study  of  the  heavens  to  the  investigation  of  human  affairs  This 
rational  turn  of  thinking  particularly  distinguishes  French  literature  under 
the  reign  Lewis  XV. 


At  the  head  of  the  philosophers  of  reason,  of  the  instructers  of  their  species 
in  what  concerns  their  most  important  interests,  we  must  place  the  baron  de 
Montesq^uieu.  That  penetrating  genius,  who  may  be  termed  the  legislator 
OF  man,  by  discovering  the  latent  springs  of  government ;  its  moving  principle, 
under  all  its  different  forms,  and  the  spirit  of  laws  in  each,  has  given  to  politi¬ 
cal  reasoning  a  degree  of  certainty,  of  which  it  was  not  thought  capable. 
His  countryman  Helvetius,  also  endowed  with  a  truly  philosophical  genius 
has  attempted  to  introduce  the  same  degree  of  certainty  into  moral  and 
metaphysical  reasoning,  though  not  with  equal  success. 

Helvetius,  systematical  to  a  fault,  but  eccentric  even  in  system,  employs  in 
vain  his  fine  talents  to  convince  mankind,  that  they  are  all  born  with  equal 
capacity,  or  aptitude  to  receive  and  retain  ideas,  and  that  all  their  virtues 
and  talents,  ^  well  as  the  different  degree  in  which  they  possess  them,  are 
merely  the  effects  of  education,  and  other  external  circumstances.  But  his 
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zealous  endeavours  to  desti'oy  the  h}'dra  prejudice,  by  contrasting  the  mutual 
contempt  of  nations,  the  hatred  of  religions,  and  the  scorn  of  different  classes 
in  the  same  kingdom  for  each  other,  must  tend  to  humble  pride  and  soften 
animosities.  Nor  can  his  generous  efforts  to  rescue  virtue  from  the  hands 
of  Jesuitical  casuists,  and  connect  it  intimately  with  government,  by  fixing  it 
on  the  solid  basis  of  public  good,  fail  to  benefit  society ;  or  his  ingenuity  in 
tracing  the  motives  of  human  action,  and  in  demonstrating  the  influence  of 
physical  causes  upon  the  moral  conduct  of  man,  to  be  of  use  to  poets,  histo¬ 
rians,  and  legislators. 

While  Montesquieu  and  Helvetius  were  thus  contemplating  the  political 
and  moral  world,  and  investigating  the  powers  and  principles  of  man,  as  a 
member  of  society,  with  the  effect  of  government  and  laws  upon  the  human 
character,  Buffon  was  employed  in  surveying  the  natural  world  ;  in  examining 
the  secret  cells  of  generation,  animal  instinct,  and  animal  life,  in  all  their 
gradations,  from  a  snail  and  the  shell-fish  up  to  man ;  the  organization  of  the 
human  frame,  the  original  imperfection  of  the  senses,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  are  perfected;  all  accompanied  with  such  just  and  sublime  reflections, 
as  leave  the  mind  equally  astonished  at  the  vigour  of  his  genius  and  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge. 

“Much  has  been  written  in  this  age,”  says  Voltaire,  “but  genius  belonged 
to  the  last.”  Had  no  other  man  of  genius  appeared,  he  himself  would  have 
furnished  proof  of  the  falsity  of  this  assertion,  and  in  more  departments  than 
one.  If  the  Henriade  is  inferior  to  the  Iliad,  it  is  at  least  the  finest  poem  of 
the  epic  kind  that  France  has  hitherto  produced.  The  Zara,  the  Elzira,  the 
Merope,  are  equal  in  diction  and  pathos  to  any  tragedy  of  Racine ;  and  the 
Mahomet  is,  bej^ond  comparison,  superior  to  the  famous  Cinna  of  Corneille. 
Voltaire  possessed  a  more  comprehensive  range  of  thought  than  either  of 
those  writers ;  and  that  he  acquired  by  his  application  to  history  and  phi¬ 
losophy.  His  philosophical  pieces  are  generally  too  free,  and  often  have  a 
pernicious  tendency  in  a  Christian  community;  yet  have  they  served  to  pro¬ 
mote  inquiry,  and  to  enlighten  the  human  understanding.  His  Age  of  Lewis 
XIV.,  his  History  of  Russia,  and  of  Charles  XH.  of  Sweden,  are  models  of 
elegant  composition  and  just  thinking.  A  love  of  singularity  has  disfigured 
his  General  History  with  many  impertinences ;  yet  will  the  stamina  remain 
an  eternal  monument  of  taste,  genius,  and  sound  judgment.  He  first  con¬ 
ducted,  with  the  chain  of  political  and  military  events,  the  progress  of  litera¬ 
ture,  of  arts,  and  of  manners. 

France  produced  many  other  men  of  genius,  during  the  period  under  review. 
But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  men  of  genius  merely  as  such,  otherwise 
I  should  dwell  with  particular  pleasure  on  the  beautiful  extravagances  of 
Rousseau,  and  endeavour  to  estimate  the  merit  of  his  wonderful  romance : — 
I  mention  them  only  as  connected  Muth  the  progress  of  society.  In  this  line 
I  am  happy  to  name  D’Alembert  and  Diderot ;  to  whom  French  literature  is 
indebted’  for  many  truly  classical  productions,  and  the  whole  literary  world 
for  that  treasure  of  universal  science,  the  Encyclop^die. 

Marmontel,  who  contributed  liberally  towards  that  great  work,  has  farther 
enriched  the  literature  of  his  country  by  a  new  species  of  fiction,  in  his  en¬ 
chanting  Cbwtes  Moraux.  More  philosophical  than  the  common  novel,  and 
less  prolix  than  the  romance,  they  combine  instruction  and  amusement  in  a 
manner  perhaps  superior  to  every  other  species  of  fanciful  composition.  Nor 
must  1,  in  speaking  of  the  improvers  of  French  literature,  omit  the  two  Cre- 
billons.  The  father  has  given  to  tragedy  a  force  of  character  not  found  in 
Corneille  or  Voltaire ;  and  the  romances  of  the  son  are  captivating  but  dan¬ 
gerous  productions,  in  a  new  taste.  This  sportive  and  elegant  mode  of 
writing,  with  all  its  levities,  digressions,  and  libertine  display  of  sentiment, 
has  been  happily  imitated  in  England,  by  the  celebrated  author  of  Tristram 
Shandy,  commonly  supposed  to  be  original  in  his  manner.  Even  the  idea  of 
the  much  admired  Adventures  of  a  Guinea  is  borrowed  from  the  Sopha  of  the 
vounger  Crebillon. 

tVe  must  now,  my  dear  Philip,  turn  our  eyes  immediately  towards  our  own 
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island.  Here  arts,  manners,  and  literature  have  made  great  progress  since 
the  glorious  era  of  the  revolution  ;  when  our  civil  and  religious  rights  were 
fully  established,  and  our  constitution  more  equally  balanced.  This  fortunate 
event,  which  diverted  the  mind  from  trifling  objects,  introduced  a  passion  for 
political  reasoning.  And  the  austere  character  of  William,  with  the  exem¬ 
plary  deportment  of  Mary,  gave  a  check  to  the  licentious  manners  of  the 
court,  which  had  grievously  offended  the  virtuous  part  of  the  nation,  during 
the  two  preceding  reigns.  Under  the  reign  of  William,  Locke  wrote  his 
Essay  on  Government,  and  Swift  his  Tale  ^  a  Tub.  These  are  two  of  the 
most  excellent  prose  compositions  in  our  language,  whether  we  consider  the 
style  or  matter;  the  former  an  example  of  close,  manly  reasoning,  carrying 
conviction  to  the  heart ;  the  latter,  of  the  irresistible  force  of  ridicule,  when 
supported  by  wit,  humour,  and  satire. 

But  as  William,  though  a  powerful  prince,  and  the  prime  mover  of  the 
political  machine  of  Europe,  was  regarded  in  England,  by  one-half  of  the 
nation,  as  only  the  head  of  a  faction,  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  kept  at 
a  distance  from  court ;  so  that  the  advance  of  taste  and  politeness  was  very 
inconsiderable,  till  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  Then  the  splendour  of  heroic 
actions  called  off,  for  a  time,  the  attention  of  all  parties  from  political  disputes, 
to  contemplate  the  glory  of  their  country.  Then  appeared  a  crowd  of  great 
men,  whose  characters  are  well  known,  and  whose  names  are  familiar  to 
every  ear.  Then  were  displayed  the  strong  talents  and  elegant  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  a  Marlborough,  a  Godolphin,  a  Somers,  a  Harley,  and  a  St.  John. 
Then  subsisted  in  full  force  that  natural  connexion  between  the  learned  and 
the  great,  by  which  the  latter  never  fail  to  be  gainers.  Swift,  Addison,  Con¬ 
greve,  Rowe,  Steele,  Vanbrugh,  Prior,  Pope,  and  other  men  of  genius  in  that 
age,  not  only  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  familiarity  of  the  principal  persons 
in  power,  but  most  of  them  in  early  life  obtained  places  in  some  of  the  less 
burdensome  departments  of  government,  which  put  it  in  their  power  to  pass 
the  rest  of  their  days  in  ease  and  independence.  (1) 

Thus  raised  to  respect,  above  the  necessity  of  writing  for  bread,  and 
enabled  to  follow  their  particular  vein,  several  of  those  men  of  genius  united 
their  talents,  in  furnishing  the  public  with  a  daily  paper,  under  the  name  of 
the  Spectator  ;  which,  by  combating,  with  reason  and  raillery,  the  faults  in 
composition,  and  the  improprieties  in  behaviour,  as  well  as  the  reigning  vices 
and  follies,  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  taste  and  manners  of  the  nation. 
It  contributed  greatly  to  polish  and  improve  both. 

Such  a  monitor  was  indeed  much  wanted.  The  comedies  of  Vanbrugh,  so 
justly  admired  for  their  genuine  humour  and  ease  of  dialogue,  are  shockingly 
licentious ;  and  the  principal  characters  in  the  greater  part  of  Congreve’s 
pieces,  where  wit  sparkles  with  unborrowed  brilliancy,  are  so  libertine  or 
prostitute,  as  to  put  virtue  and  decency  utterly  out  of  countenance.  Even  the 
last  pieces  of  Dryden,  then  considered  as  models  of  elegance,  are  by  no  means 
sufficiently  delicate  in  sentiment.  Like  all  the  authors  formed  under  the 
reign  of  Charles  11. ,  he  represents  love  as  an  appetite  rather  than  a  passion. 
His  celebrated  tale  of  Sigisrnonda  and  Guiscardo,  the  most  pathetic  of  all  his 
FABLES,  is  not  free  from  this  fault. 

“  Thy  little  care  to  mend  my  widow’d  nights,” 
says  Sigisrnonda  to  her  father, 

“  Has  forc’d  me  to  recourse  of  marriage  rites. 

To  fill  an  empty  side,  and  follow  known  delights. 

(1)  The  man  who,  rolling  in  richea,  could  make  the  following  unfeeling  remark,  deserves  no  mercy 
from  the  candidates  for  literary  merit,  none  from  Ihe  prosecutors  of  the  elegant  arts — from  the  poet  or  the 
painter,  whatever  admiration  he  may  profess  for  their  labours  :  “  Want  of  protection  is  the  apology  for 
want  of  genius.  A  poet  or  a  painter  may  want  an  equipage  or  a  villa,  by  wanting  protection ;  they  can 
always  afford  to  buy  ink  and  paper,  colours  and  pencils.”  (.Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,  vol.  i. 
JVe/.  p.  vii.)  But  who  is  to  afford  them  a  subsistence,  till  they  can  finish  any  ingenious  work  1 — And 
wbat  Is  subsistence,  without  encouragement  1  without  the  animating  hopes  of  fame  ?  which  in  most  minds 
require  the  fostering  hand  of  patronage  or  protection.  Hence  the  more  just  and  generous  sentiment  of 
Gray,  in  speaking  of  obscure  and  n^lected  bards : 

“  Chill  penury  repress’d  their  noble  rage. 

And  froze  the  ^nial  current  of  the  soul  ” 
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Nor  need’st  thou  by  tliy  daughter  to  be  told, 

Though  now  thy  sprightly  blood  with  age  be  cold — 

Thou  hast  been  young,  and  canst  remember  still. 

That  when  thou  hadst  the  power,  thou  hadst  the  will; 

And  from  the  past  experience  of  thy  fires, 

Canst  tell  with  what  a  tide  our  strong  desires 

Come  rushing  on  in  youth,  and  what  their  rage  requires.” 

This  may  all  be  very  natural  in  the  abstract.  Women  of  certain  com¬ 
plexions,  the  slaves  of  animal  appetite,  may  be  under  the  tyranny  of  such 
desires ;  but  they  are  surely  not  common  to  the  sex  :  and  we  sympathize  a 
little  with  those  ravenous  and  inordinate  passions,  as  we  do  with  an  immo¬ 
derate  call  for  food.  In  the  mouth  of  so  accomplished  a  princess  as  Sigis- 
monda,  such  gross  sentiments  can  only  excite  disgust.  They  are  alike  un¬ 
suitable  to  her  character,  her  condition,  and  her  enthusiastic  passion.(l) 
Dryden  knew  nothing  of  the  female  heart,  and  little  of  the  heart  of  man. 
Having  no  sensibility  himself,  he  wanted  that  sympathetic  chord,  which 
alone  could  conduct  him  to  the  bosoms  of  others,  and  enable  him  to  raise 
correspondent  emotions. (2) 

Prior’s  Henry  and  Emma  is  the  first  poem  of  any  length  in  our  language,  in 
which  love  is  treated  with  becoming  delicacy ;  if  we  except  those  of  the  epic 
and  dramatic  kind,  by  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton.  I  cannot  forbear 
quoting  the  following  lines,  though  perhaps  inferior  in  poetical  merit,  as  a 
contrast  to  the  sentiments  of  Sigismonda.  Emma  speaks  : 

“  When  from  the  cave  thou  risest  with  the  day. 

To  beat  the  woods  and  rouse  the  bounding  prey, 

The  cave  with  moss  and  branches  I  ’ll  adorn. 

And  cheerful  sit  to  wait  my  lord’s  return. 

With  humble  duty  and  officious  haste. 

I’ll  cull  the  farthest  mead  for  thy  repast ; 

The  choicest  herbs  I  to  thy  board  will  bring. 

And  draw  thee  water  from  the  freshest  spring. 

My  thoughts  shall  fix,  my  latest  wish  depend 
On  thee,  guide,  guardian,  kinsman,  father,  friend  ! 

By  all  these  sacred  names  be  Henry  known 
To  Emma’s  heart;  and  grateful  let  him  own. 

That  she,  of  all  mankind,  could  love  but  him  alone.” 


To  Prior  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  art  of  telling  a  gay  story  v/ith  ease, 
grace,  and  levity.  He  is  the  first  English  poet  who  has  united  elegance  and 
correctness.  His  Mma  is  a  delightful  performance  of  the  burlesque  kind ;  and 
his  Solomon,  though  somewhat  tedious  for  want  of  incident,  has  great  and 
various  merit.  It  is  a  school  of  wisdom,  and  a  banquet  of  intellectual 
pleasure. 

Our  polite  literature,  in  all  its  branches,  now  tended  fast  towards  perfection. 
Steele  freed  English  comedy  from  the  licentiousness  of  former  writers.  If 
he  has  not  all  the  wit  of  Congreve,  or  the  humour  of  Vanbrugh,  he  is  more 
chaste  and  natural  than  either.  He  knew  life  well,  and  has  given  us  in  his 
comedies,  as  well  as  in  his  numerous  papers  in  the  Tattler  and  Spectator,  many 
just  and  lively  pictures  of  the  manners  of  that  age  of  half-refinement. 

Rowe,  in  like  manner,  purified  our  tragic  poetry,  by  excluding  from  his 


(1)  The  extravagant  praise  lately  paid  to  this  tale  by  a  popular  critic,  has  led  me  to  be  thus  particular, 
in  order  to  prevent  an  indiscriminate  admiration,  raised  by  the  magic  of  verse,  and  supported  by  such  high 
authority,  from  corrupting  the  taste  and  the  morals  of  youth. 

(9)  A  stronger  proof  of  this  assertion  cannot  possibly  be  given  than  in  the  sorrow  of  Sigismonda  over 
the  heart  of  her  beloved  husband ;  which,  instead  of  drawing  tears  of  compassion  down  the  most  obdurate 
cheek,  as  might  have  been  expected,  must  fill  every  reader  of  taste  and  sentiment  with  contempt.  Thu 
heart  was  in  a  cup. 

- “  Though  once  I  meant  to  meet 

My  fate  with  face  unmov’d,  and  eyes  tin  wet; 

Yet  since  I  have  thee  here  in  narrow  room, 

My  teats  shall  set  thee  first  afloat  within  thy  tomb  I” 
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best  pieces  all  grossly-sensual  descriptions,  as  well  as  impious  and  indelicate 
expressions.  Though  intimately  acquainted  with  the  best  models,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  he  may  be  deemed  an  original  writer.  His  plots  and  his  senti¬ 
ments  are  chiefly  his  own.  If  he  paints  the  passions  with  less  force  and  truth 
than  Shakspeare  or  Otway,  he  is  free  from  the  barbarism  of  the  one,  and  the 
licentiousness  of  the  other :  and  his  tragedies  abound  with  so  many  noble 
and  generous  sentiments,  introduced  without  any  flagrant  violation  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  character  or  the  verisimilitude  of  nature,  that  they  continue  to  give 
pleasure,  after  half  a  century,  equally  in  the  closet  and  on  the  stage.  This 
favourable  reception  proceeds  partly  from  what  has  been  considered  as  his 
greatest  fault ;  he  is  never  sublime  in  the  highest  degree,  or  pathetic  in  the 
extreme,  but  always  tender,  interesting,  and  elevating.  Terror  and  pity,  the 
two  throbbing  pulses  of  tragedy,  are  not  carried,  in  his  compositions,  to  a 
painful  excess.  His  language  is  rich,  and  his  versification  is  easy  and  flow¬ 
ing;  but  it  wants  vigour.  Like  most  of  our  dramatic  writers,  he  frequently 
violates  not  only  the  critical,  but  the  rational  unities  of  time  and  place,  and  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  general  effect  of  every  piece  in  which  such  liberty  is 
taken.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  explain  myself  on  this  subject  in 
speaking  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare.(l) 

Addison’s  Cato  has  more  vigour  of  versification  than  the  tragedies  of  Rowe, 
but  less  ease.  It  is,  however,  a  noble  effort  of  cultivated  genius  ;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  its  supposed  want  of  pathos,  because  it  provokes  no  womanish 
tears,  it  is  perhaps  our  best  modern  tragedy.  Addison  has  also  written  verses 
on  various  subjects,  both  in  English  and  Latin,  and  is  always  polished  and 
correct,  though  not  enthusiastically  poetical.  But  whatever  merit  he  may 
have  as  a  poet,  he  is  great  as  a  prose  writer. 

Swift  had  given  perspicuity  and  conciseness  to  the  clouded  redundancy  of 
Clarendon,  and  compactness  to  the  loose,  though  harmonious  periods  of 
Temple ;  but  it  was  left  to  Addison  to  furnish  elegance  and  grace,  and  to 
enchant  us  with  all  the  magic  of  humour,  and  all  the  attractive  charms,  of 
natural  and  moral  beauty.  He  wrote  the  most  admired  papers  in  the  Spec¬ 
tator,  Tattler,  Guardian,  and  other  publications  of  the  same  kind.  In  tliose 
papers  he  has  discussed  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects,  both  comic  and  serious, 
and  has  treated  each  so  happily,  it  might  be  thought  he  had  studied  that 
alone.  Our  language  is  more  indebted  to  him  not  only  for  words  and  phrases, 
but  for  images,  than  to  any  other  writer  in  prose.  If  his  style  has  any  fault, 
it  is  want  of  force. 

This  defect  in  our  prose  composition  was  supplied  by  lord  Bolingbroke  ; 
who,  in  his  Dissertation  on  Parties,  in  his  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham., 
and  in  his  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King,  has  united  strength  with  elegance,  and 
energy  and  elevation  with  grace.  It  is  not  possible  to  carry  farther  the 
beauty  and  force  of  our  multifarious  tongue,  without  endangering  the  one  or 
the  other.  The  earl  of  Chesterfield  is  perhaps  more  elegantly  correct,  and 
gracefully  easy,  but  he  wants  the  sinews  of  his  master ;  and  if  Johnson,  on 
some  subjects,  appears  to  have  more  force  than  Bolingbroke,  he  is  generally 
destitute  of  ease.  His  periods  are  too  artificially  arranged,  and  his  words 
too  remote  from  common  use.  He  writes  like  a  scholar,  not  like  a  gentle¬ 
man  ;  like  a  man  who  had  mingled  little  with  the  world,  or  never  complied 
with  its  forms. 

What  Bolingbroke  performed  in  prose,  his  friend  Pope  accomplished  even 
more  fully  in  verse.  Having  early  discovered  the  bent  of  his  genius,  he 
diligently  studied  the  poets  who  had  written  before  him  in  his  native  tongue, 
but  more  especially  those  who  had  made  use  of  rhyme  ;  not,  as  has  been 
invidiously  insinuated,  that  he  found  his  genius  too  feeble  to  give  vigour  to 

I 

(1)  Letter  XIX.  There  it  was  observed,  that  the  scene  maybe  shifted,  or  in  other  words,  the  place 
changed,  to  any  distance  consistent  with  probability,  and  that  any  portioti  of  time  may  elapse  between  the 
acts,  not  destructive  of  the  unity  of  the  fable,  without  impairing  the  elFect  of  the  representation  or  dis¬ 
turbing  the  dream  of  reality ;  but  that  no  such  change  c.nn  ho  made  in  the  middle  of  an  act  without  injury 
to  both,  as  the  chain  of  emotions  must  by  that  means  be  broken,  as  well  as  the  connexion  of  ideas,  and  the 
spect-ator  left  nearly  in  the  same  cool  and  disengaged  state  of  mind  as  when  he  enteied  the  theatre,  or  when 
the  act  began 
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blank  verse,  but  because  rhyme  was  the  prevailing  mode  of  versification 
when  he  began  to  turn  his  mind  to  poetry.  The  public  had  not  yet  acquired 
a  taste  for  the  majesty  of  Miltonic  numbers,  or  that  varied  harmony  which 
they  afford  to  the  delicate  and  classical  ear.  He  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
confined  his  attention  chiefly  to  Waller,  Denham,  and  Dry  den. 

I  have  not  hitherto  had  occasion  to  mention  Denham.  He  wrote  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.,  but  was  little  infected  with  the  bad  taste  of  his  age 
His  descriptive  poem,  entitled  Cooper's  Hill,  is  still  deservedly  admired.  It 
abounds  with  natural  images,  happily  blended  with  moral  reflections.  His 
style  is  close,  and  his  versification  vigorous.  The  following  lines  will  exem¬ 
plify  his  manner  of  writing : 


“  My  eye,  descending  from  the  Hill,  surveys 
Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  valleys  strays ; 

Thames,  the  most  lov’d  of  all  the  Ocean’s  sons 
By  his  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  runs  ; 

Hast’ning  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea. 

Like  mortal  Life,  to  meet  Eternity. 

Though  with  those  streams  he  no  resemblance  hold. 

Whose  foam  is  Amber  and  their  gravel  Gold, 

His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  t’  explore. 

Search  not  his  Bottom,  but  survey  his  Shore.” 

Pope  was  not  insensible  to  the  merit  of  Denham’s  versification,  but  he 
saw  the  necessity  of  looking  nearer  to  his  own  time  for  a  master.  And  he 
found  such  a  master  as  he  sought  in  Dryden  ;  who,  to  the  sweetness  of  Wal¬ 
ler  and  the  strength  of  Denham,  has  added  a  compass  of  verse,  and  an  energy 
that  is  entirely  his  own.  Pope  accordingly  made  the  versification  of  Dryden 
his  model.  And  if  his  own  compositions  have  not  all  the  fire  of  the  Alexan¬ 
der's  Feast,  the  easy  vigour  of  the  Absalom  and  Ahithophel,  or  the  animated 
flow  of  the  fables  of  his  master,  the  collected  force  and  finer  polish  of  his 
numbers,  a  nicer  choice  of  words,  and  a  more  delicate  and  just,  though  less 
bold,  imagery,  entitled  him  to  all  the  praise  that  can  possibly  belong  to  an 
emulous  imitator  not  invested  with  absolute  superiority;  while  new  flights 
of  fancy,  and  new  turns  of  thought  and  expression,  more  sensibility  of  heart, 
and  greater  elevation  of  mind,  with  a  closer  attention  to  natural  and  moral 
objects,  yield  him  all  the  requisites  of  a  rival  more  favoured  by  fortune,  and 
more  zealous  in  the  pursuit  of  fame.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  the  Eloise  to 
Abelard,  the  Messiah,  and  the  Essay  on  Man  are  not  only  the  finest  poems  of 
their  kind  in  ours,  but  in  any  modern  language. 

If  Pope’s  versification  has  any  fault,  it  is  that  of  too  much  regularity.  He 
generally  confines  the  sense,  and  consequently  the  run  of  metrical  harmony 
to  the  couplet.  This  practice  enabled  him  to  give  great  brilliancy  to  his 
thoughts  and  strength  to  his  numbers.  It  has  therefore  a  good  effect  in  his 
moral  and  satirical  pieces  ;  though  it  certainly  offends  the  ear,  when  often 
repeated,  and  becomes  altogether  cloying  in  long  poems,  but  especially  in 
those  of  the  narrative  or  descriptive  kind.  A  fault  so  obvious,  though  com¬ 
mitted  by  himself,  could  not  escape  the  correct  taste  and  keen  discernment 
of  Pope.  We  accordingly  find  in  his  translation  of  Homer  (where  such  mo¬ 
notonous  uniformity  would  have  been  inexcusable),  as  well  as  in  his  fanciful 
pieces,  a  more  free  and  varied  versification  often  attempted  with  success. 
Two  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  set  this  matter  in  a  clear  light ;  to  show 
both  his  manner  of  confining  his  sense  to  the  couplet,  and  of  extending  it 
farther,  in  compositions  of  a  different  species. 

“  Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  fair. 

Not  a  less  pleasing,  though  less  glorious  care  ; 

To  save  the  powder  from  too  rough  a  gale, 

Nor  let  th’  imprison’d  essences  exhale ; 
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To  draw  fresh  colours  from  the  vernal  flowers, 

To  steal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  in  showers, 

A  brighter  wash—”  Rape  of  the  Lock  Cant.  ii. 

“  Thus  breathing  death,  in  terrible  array. 

The  close-compacted  legions  urg’d  their  way  : 

Fierce  they  drove  on,  impatient  to  destroy  ; 

Troy  charg’d  the  first,  and  Hector  first  of  Troy. 

As  from  some  mountain’s  craggy  forehead  torn, 

A  rock’s  huge  fragment  flies,  with  fury  borne, 

(Which  from  the  stubborn  stone  a  torrent  rends :) 

Precipitate  the  ponderous  mass  descends  ; 

From  steep  to  steep  the  rolling  ruin  bounds. 

At  every  shock  the  crackling  wood  resounds  ; 

Still  gathering  strength,  it  smokes  ;  and,  urg’d  amain, 

Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the  plain  ; 

There  stops — so  Hector,”  &c.  Iliad,  xiii. 

Pope,  in  a  word,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  unsuccessful  attempts  of  latter  wri¬ 
ters,  has  given  to  our  heroic  verse  in  rhyme,  all  the  freedom  and  variety  of 
which  it  is  capable,  without  breaking  its  structure  or  impairing  its  vigour. 

Of  the  former  of  these  faults  examples  are  numerous  among  the  poetical 
successors  of  Pope ;  but  one,  from  the  writings  of  a  man  of  genius,  whence 
hundreds  might  be  selected,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  justice  of  this  remark. 

“And  are  there  Bards,  who  on  creation’s  file 
Stand  rank’d  as  men,  who  breathe  in  this  fair  isle 
The  air  of  freedom,  with  so  little  gall. 

So  low  a  spirit,  prostrate  thus  to  fall 

Before  these  idols,  and  without  a  groan 

Bear  wrongs,  might  call  forth  murmurs  from  a  stone  1” 

Churchill’s  Independence. 

I^w  much  inferior  to  the  bold  interrogative  of  the  author  of  the  Essay  on 

“  Who  knows  but  He,  whose  hand  the  lightning  forms. 

Who  heaves  old  Ocean,  and  who  wings  the  Storms, 

Pours  fierce  Ambition  in  a  Caesar’s  mind. 

Or  turn  young  Ammon  loose  to  scourge  mankind  1” 

The  latter  fault,  however,  want  of  vigour,  is  more  common  in  this  age  of 
refinement.  Even  such  lines  as  the  following,  though  easy  and  flowing,  con¬ 
tradict  the  general  character  of  our  language  and  versification,  that  of  com¬ 
prehending  much  meaning  in  few  words. 

“  Of  that  enchanting  age  her  figure  seems. 

When  smiling  Nature  with  the  vital  beams 
Of  vivid  Youth,  and  Pleasure’s  purple  fiame. 

Gilds  her  accomplish’d  work,  the  female  frame. 

With  rich  luxuriance  tender,  sweetly  wild. 

And  just  between  the  woman  and  the  child.” 

Could  any  one,  on  reading  these  much-admired  verses,  discern  the  propri¬ 
ety  of  Roscommon’s  famous  metaphor  in  speaking  of  English  poetry  ? 

“  The  weighty  Bullion  of  one  sterling  line. 

Drawn  in  French  wire,  would  through  whole  pages  shine.” 

They  who  aspire  at  a  greater  compass  of  harmony,  and  who  are  ambitious 
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of  continuing  unbroken  its  Avinding  stream,  must  throw  aside  the  fetters  of 

rhyme.  .  •  ■ 

Born  with  a  strong  understanding,  a  benevolent  heart,  and  an  enthusiastic 
fancy — with  all  the  powers  necessary  to  form  a  great  poet,  Thomson  per¬ 
ceived  that  Pope  had  attained  the  summit  of  excellence  in  that  mode  of 
composition  which  he  had  adopted.  He  was  not,  however,  discouraged.  He 
saw  there  were  other  paths  to  fame  ;  and  by  judiciously  making  choice  of 
blank  verse,  which  was  perfectly  suited  to  the  exuberance  of  his  genius,  to 
the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  and  to  the  boldness  of  his  metaphorical 
images,  as  well  as  to  the  minute  wildness  of  his  poetical  descriptions,  he  has 
left  us,  in  his  Seasons,  a  greater  number  of  just,  beautiful,  and  sublime  views 
of  external  nature,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  all  other  poets  since 
the  days  of  Lucretius. 

Akenside,  feelingly  alive  to  all  the  impressions  of  natural  and  moral  beauty, 
Avho  surveyed  the  universe  with  a  truly  benevolent  eye,  and  a  heart  filled 
with  admiration  and  love  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
has  given  us,  in  his  Pleasures  of  imagination,  a  delightful  system  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  taste,  unfolded  in  all  the  pomp  of  Miltonic  verse. 

And  Armstrong,  the  friend  of  Thomson,  and,  like  Akenside,  a  physician 
by  profession,  has  bequeathed  to  mankind  a  more  valuable  legacy,  in  his  Art 
of  preserving  Health,  while  he  has  furnished  the  literary  world  with  a  more 
classical  poem,  in  the  same  species  of  versification,  than  either  the  Seasons 
or  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination.  After  such  profuse  praise,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  composition  of  this  truly-elegant  writer. 

He  without  riot  in  the  balmy  feast 
Of  life,  the  wants  of  Nature  has  supplied. 

Who  rises  cool,  serene,  and  full  of  soul. 

But  pliant  Nature  more  or  less  demands. 

As  custom  forms  her : — and  all  sudden  change 
She  hates,  of  habit  even  from  bad  to  good. 

If  faults  in  life,  or  new  emergencies. 

From  habits  urge  you  by  long  time  confirm’d. 

Slow  may  the  change  arrive,  and  stage  by  stage; 

Slow  as  the  shadow  o’er  the  dial  moves  ; 

Slow  as  the  starling  progress  of  the  year.” 

While  blank  verse  was  thus  attaining  its  highest  polish  under  the  prosperous 
reio-ii  of  George  II.,  and  descriptive  and  didactic  poetry  approaching  towards 
perfection,  the  lighter  walks  of  the  muse  were  by  no  means  neglected.  Aken¬ 
side,  not  satisfied  with  rivalling  Virgil  in  his  most  finished  work,  entered  the 
lists  also  with  Horace  and  Pindar ;  and  although  he  has  not  equalled  the 
courtly  gayety  of  the  former,  or  the  sublimity,  fire,  and  bold  digressions  of 
the  latter,  he  deserves  much  praise  for  having  given  us  the  first  classical 
examples  of  the  manner  of  both.  Nor  have  we  yet  many  finer  stanzas  in  our 
language,  than  that  containing  the  character  of  Alcaeus,  in  Akenside’s  ode  on 
Lyric  Poetry. 

“  Broke  from  the  fetters  of  his  native  land. 

Devoting  shame  and  vengeance  to  her  lords. 

With  louder  impulse  and  a  threatening  hand 

The  Lesbian  patriot  smites  the  sounding  chords : 

Ye  wretches,  ye  perfidious  train. 

Ye  curs’d  of  gods  and  free-born  men. 

Ye  murderers  of  the  laws  ! 

Though  now  ye  glory  in  your  lust. 

Though  now  ye  tread  the  feeble  neck  in  dust. 

Yet  time  and  righteous  Jove  will  judge  your  dreadful  cause  ! 

Collins  and  Gray  have  been  more  successful  in  imitating  the  wild  enthu- 
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siasm  of  Pindar;  though  it  must  be  admitted,  by  their  warmest  admirers,  that 
the  lyric  pieces  of  these  two  poets  owe  their  celebrity  chiefly  to  a  certain 
solemn  obscurity,  through  which  their  meaning  occasionally  breaks,  with  a 
degree  of  poetic  splendour  that  overpowers  the  faculties  of  the  reader,  as 
lightning  is  rendered  more  awful  by  the  interposing  darkness  of  a  thunder¬ 
cloud.  In  Collins’s  odes,  however,  are  found  some  truly  sublime  stanzas  ; 
especially  the  first  stanza  in  the  ode  to  Liberty,  the  first  in  that  to  Mercy,  and 
the  first  in  that  to  Fear.  And  Gray’s  Welch  Bard,  examined  as  a  whole,  has 
great  merit,  whether  we  consider  the  variety  and  force  of  the  numbers,  or  the 
gloomy  grandeur  of  the  imagery. 

But  none  of  our  lyric  poets  has  come  so  near  to  the  philosophic  good 
humour  and  good  sense  of  Horace  as  Akenside.  Nothing  can  be  more 
happily  pursued  than  the  whole  train  of  thinking  in  his  ode  on  the  Winter  Sol¬ 
stice.  After  lamenting  the  destructive  rage  of  the  elements,  he  proceeds  thus : 

“  But  let  not  Man’s  unequal  views 

Presume  o’er  Nature  and  her  laws  ; 

’T  is  his  with  grateful  joy  to  use 

Th’  indulgence  of  the  Sovereign  Cause 
Secure  that  health  and  beauty  springs 
Through  this  majestic  frame  of  things, 

JBeyond  what  he  can  reach  to  know  ; 

And  that  Heaven’s  all-subduing  will 
With  Good,  the  progeny  of  Ill, 

Attempereth  every  state  below. 

Nor  are  the  Pindaric  odes  of  this  poet  destitute  of  dignity,  though  that  dig¬ 
nity  consists  less  in  pomp  of  language  than  in  elevation  of  sentiment.  The 
character  of  Milton,  in  the  ode  on  the  Power  of  Poetry,  addressed  to  the  earl 
of  Huntingdon,  is  daringly  bold. 

“  Mark  how  the  dread  Pantheon  stands 
Amid  the  domes  of  modern  hands ; 

Amid  the  toys  of  idle  state. 

How  simply,  how  severely  great ! 

Then  turn,  and  while  each  western  clime 
Presents  her  tuneful  sons  to  Time, 

So  mark  thou  Milton’s  awful  name,”  &c. 

That  whole  ode  breathes  a  noble  spirit  of  freedom  ;  “  such  as,”  to  use  the 
author’s  own  words,  in  speaking  of  the  muse, 

“  When  Greece  to  her  immortal  shell 
Rejoicing  listen’d,  god-like  sounds  to  hear ; 

To  hear  the  sweet  Instructress  tell 
(While  men  and  heroes  throng’d  around) 

How  life  its  noblest  use  may  find. 

How  best  for  freedom  be  resign’d. 

And  how,  by  Glory,  Virtue  shall  be  crown’d.” 

Since  I  have  touched  upon  this  animating  subject,  I  must  transcribe  the 
opening  of  Collins’s  Ode  to  Liberty,  which  has  always  roused  me  more  forci¬ 
bly  than  any  thing  I  ever  read  in  any  language. 

“  Who  shall  awake  the  Spartans’  fife. 

And  call  in  solemn  sounds  to  life. 

The  youths  whose  locks  divinely  spreading. 

Like  vernal  hyacinths  in  sullen  hue. 

At  once  the  breath  of  Fear  and  Virtue  shedding, 

Applauding  Freedom  lov’d  of  old  to  view  ?” 

VoL.  II.— P  p 
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The  conclusion  of  the  same  stanza,  containing  a  description  of  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  is  no  less  poetical,  but  historically  false,  and  consequently 
of  dangerous  tendency,  as  it  may  communicate  a  wrong  turn  of  thinking  to- 
the  untutored  mind. 

“  No,  Freedom,  no,  I  will  not  tell. 

How  Rome,  before  thy  weeping  face, 

With  heaviest  sound,  a  giant-statue  fell. 

Push’d  by  a  wild  and  artless  race 
From  off  its  wide  ambitious  base  ; 

When  Time  his  northern  sons  of  spoil  awoke,. 

And  all  the  blended  work  of  strength  and  grace, 

W-ith  many  a  rude  repeated  stroke. 

And  many  a  barbarous  yell,  to  thousand  fragments  broke.” 

Now  the  truth  is,  that  long  before  this  event,  Rome  had  not  only  lost  her 
own  liberty,  but  basely  infringed  upon  the  liberties  of  other  nations  :  and  the 
whole  empire  languished  under  the  most  enslaving  despotism.  The  descrip¬ 
tion,  therefore,  though  consistent  in  itself,  is  false  in  every  point  of  view,  as 
applied  to  the  Roman  empire.  And  Freedom,  instead  of  weeping  at  the  fall 
of  Rome,  may  be  said  poetically  to  have  assisted  the  sons  of  the  North,  in 
breaking  to  pieces  \h^.X. giant-statue,  or  enormous  monarchy,  in  order  to  eman¬ 
cipate  mankind  from  its  degrading  dominion  and  corrupting  influence. 

About  the  same  time  that  Akenside,  Collins,  and  Gray  were  perfecting  our 
lyric  poetry,  a  new  turn  was  given  to  our  love-verses  by  Hammond ;  a  man 
of  taste  and  sensibility,  who  has  successfully  imitated  the  elegiac  manner 
of  Tibullus,  and  given  to  his  amorous  solicitations  soft  melancholy,  entirely 
iu  unison  with  the  tone  of  the  passion,  and  a  tenderness  to  which  Waller  and 
Prior  were  strangers.  A  short  extract  will  illustrate  these  observations. 

“  With  thee  I  hop’d  to  waste  the  pleasing  day. 

Till  in  thy  arms  an  age  of  joy  was  past ; 

Then,  old  with  love,  insensibly  decay. 

And  on  thy  bosom  gently  breathe  my  last. 

I  scorn  the  Lydian  river’s  golden  wave. 

And  all  the  vulgar  charms  of  human  life ; 

I  only  ask  to  live  my  Delia-’s  slave. 

And  when  I  long  have  serv’d  her — call  her  wife.” 

This  species  of  versification  is  happily  adapted  to  such  subjects,  notwith¬ 
standing  what  has  been  said  to  the  contrary  by  a  learned  and  dictatorial 
critic;  for  although  “the  qnarien  of  ten  syllables,”  in  alternate  rhyme,  is 
capable  of  great  strength  and  dignity,  though  it  may  be  condensed  into  a 
solid  column,  in  commemoration  of  victory,  it  can  also  be  dilated  with  more 
facility  than  the  couplet,  into  a  loose  floating  veil  of  mourning,  or  breathed 
into  a  tremulous  symphony  of  fond  complaint.  It  has  accordingly  been 
adopted  by  all  succeeding  elegiac  writers  of  any  eminence;  but  particularly 
by  Gray,  in  his  celebrated  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  and  by  Shen- 
stone  in  those  excellent  moral  elegies,  published  after  his  death,  which  do  so 
much  honour  both  to  his  head  and  heart,  and  form  so  severe  a  satire  on  his 
want  of  economy. 

Shenstone  deserves  to  be  here  mentioned  on  another  account.  He  has- 
civen  us  a  refined  species  of  rui'al  poetry,  with  which  we  were  formerly  un¬ 
acquainted;  and  which,  if  not  altogether  pastoral,  is  exceedingly  pleasing. 

It  is,  indeed,  without  a  pun,  something  better :  it  represents  the  manners  and 
the  sentiments  of  a  gentleman  residing  in  the  country,  instead  of  those  of  a 
clown.  In  this  respect  it  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  jjastorals  oi 
the  polished  and  courtly  Virgil,  who  would  not  have  been  ashamed  to  have  ^ 
owned  the  following  elegant  lines : 
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Can  a  bosom  so  gentle  remain 

Unmov’d  when  her  Corydon  sighs  ? 

Will  a  nymph  that  is  fond  of  the  plain, 
Those  plains  and  thie  valley  despise  T 

Dear  regions  of  silence  and  shade  I 
Soft  scenes  of  contentment  and  ease  ! 

Where  I  could  have  happily  stray’d, 

If  aught  in  her  absence  could  please. 

But  w'here  does  my  Phillida  stray  1 
And  where  are  her  grots  and  her  bowei^  ? 

Are  the  groves  and  the  valleys  as  gay. 

And  the  shepherds  as  gentle  as  ours  ? 

The  groves  may  perhaps  be  as  fair, 

And  the  face  of  the  valleys  as  fine; 

The  swains  may  in  manners  compare. 

But  their  love  is  not  equal  to  mine.” 


This  zealous  and  continued  attention  to  the  improvement  of  our  poetry, 
in  its  various  branches,  did  not  prevent  imagination  and  sentiment  from 
•flowing  in  other  channels.  A  classical  form  was  given  to  the  Cornic  Romance 
by  Fielding  and  Smollett,  who  have  painted  modern  manners  with  great  force 
■of  colouring,  as  well  as  truth  of  delineation,  and  given  to  the  ludicrous  fea.. 
tures  of  life  all  the  lieightenings  of  wit,  humour,  and  satire. 

Richardson,  no  less  classical,  created  a  new  species  of  fiction,  w'hich  may 
■be  called  the  Epic  of  Civil  Life;  as  it  exhibits,  in  an  extended  and  artfully.- 
constructed  fable,  and  in  a  variety  of  strongly-marked  characters,  under  the 
influence  of  different  passions,  and  engaged  in  ditfeareut  pursuits,  the  beauty 
-and  dignity  of  virtue,  and  the  meanness  and  deformity  of  vice,  without  any 
ludicrous  circumstance,  or  display  of  warlike  exploits. 

The  principal  productions  of  these  authors,  under  the  well-known  names 
•of  Tom  Jones,  Roderic  Random,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  Clarissa, (1)  and  Amelia, 
seemed  for  a  lime  wholly  to  occupy  the  attention,  and  even  to  turn  the  heads, 
of  the  younger -part  of  the  nation.  But  the  histories  of  Robertson  and  Hume 
■appeared,  and  romances  were  no  longer  read.  A  new  taste  was  introduced. 
The  lovers  of  mere  amusement  found,  that  real  incidents,  properly  selected 
and  disposed,  setting  aside  the  idea  of  utility,  and  real  characters  delineated 
with  truth  and  force,  can  more  strongly  engage  both  the  mind  and  heart  than 
any  fabulous  narrative.  This  taste,  which  has  since  given  birth  to  many 
■Other  elegant  historical  productions,  fortunately  for  English  literature,  con-- 
•tinues  to  gain  groun-d. 

1  must  now  carry  forward  the  progress  of  arts  and  of  manners, -and of  those 
branches  of  polite  literature  that  are  most  intimately  connected  with  botli. 

The  immature  and  unexpected  death  of  queen  Anne  was  friendly  to  the 
Protestant  succession  ;  for  it  is  certain  she  intended,  as  I  have  had  occasiom 
to  show,  that  her  brother  should  fill  the  British  throne.  What  might  have 
been  the  charac-ter  of  the  reign  of  James  III.  it  is  impossible  decidedly  to  say„ 
as  he  was  never -invested  with  the  administration.  But  there  is  great  reason  to 
believe,  from  his  superstitious  bigotry^  that  his  government  would  neither  have 
been  favourable  .to  civil  or  religious  liberty.  The  reign  of  George  I.  was  fa¬ 
vourable  to  bath,  though  little  indulgent  to  genius.  Unacquainted  with  the 
beauties  of  our  language,  and  utterly  destitute  of  taste,  like  most  of  his 
■countrymen  in  that  age,  this  prince  paid  no  attention  to  literature  or  the  libera;! 


(1)  Lovulace,  the  principal  ABt^le  charncier  in  this  celebrated  rornaacCj  is  .evidently  cppy  .of  Ilo\ve*,3 
Lothario,  in  the  Pevitcnt.  'J’his  Dr.  Johnson  owns,  bui  add:^,  that  iliejiniiiaior  “lias  excelled  his  ori- 
-ginal  ill  the  moral  effect  of  the  f^cMon.  Lntliario,  with  ^ayety  which  c<wuH>t  be  haled,  and  bravery  whioi^ 
cannot  he  despised,  retains  too  iimjcli  of  the  reader’s  kindness.  It  was  in  the  -power  of  Richardson  ulopc 
,lo  teach  IIS  at  once  esteem  and  dvte.statinn.''^  But  Dr.  Reaitie,  anotlier  tbrniidable  critic,  and  the  friend  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  is  of  a  very  different  opinion.  “  Richardson’s  Lovelace, ’’’  .says  lie,  “  whom  the  reader  on"h;t 
•to  abominate  for  his  crimes,  is  adorned  with  youth,  beamy,  eloquence,  wit,  and  every  inleUecUial 
vhodily  accomplishment;  is  lliere  not  then  reason  to  apprehend  some  readers  will  Ipt:  more  inclioed  t,^ 
admire  the  gay  profligate,  than  to  fear  his  punishment  1“  So  contentious  a  science  is  criticism  I — ^^and 

tlie leartied,  in  mattersof  taste,  to  atiy  1 
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arts.  Literature,  however,  made  vigorous  shoots  by  the  help  of  former  cul¬ 
ture  and  soil ;  but  manners  experienced  a  woful  decline,  and  the  arts  made 
no  advance. 

In  consequence  of  the  timid  but  prudent  policy  of  that  reign,  the  martial 
spirit  was  in  a  manner  extinguished  in  England.  The  heads  of  the  tory 
faction  kept  at  a  distance  from  court,  as  in  the  reign  of  William :  and  truth 
obliges  me  to  declare,  that  the  tories  have  always  been  the  most  munificent 
patrons  of  genius,  as  well  as  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  ministers  of  George  I.  were  whigs.  Many  of  them  were  little 
better  than  money-brokers,  and  the  South  Sea  scheme  made  them  stock-job¬ 
bers.  The  rapid  revolution  of  property  occasioned  by  that  scheme,  the 
number  of  ancient  families  ruined,  and  of  the  new  ones  raised  to  opulence, 
broke  down  the  distinction  of  ranks,  and  gave  rise  to  a  general  profusion,  as 
well  as  to  an  utter  disregard  of  decency  and  respect. 

The  corrupt  administration  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  George  H.,  when  every  man’s  virtue  was  supposed  to  have  its  price, 
contributed  still  farther  to  dissolve  the  manners  and  principles  of  the  nation, 
while  the  thriving  state  of  manufactures,  and  a  vast  influx  of  money  by  trade, 
produced  such  a  deluge  of  intemperance  among  the  common  people,  that  the 
parliament  was  obliged  to  interpose  its  authority,  in  order  to  restrain  the  in¬ 
ordinate  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  And  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
military  force  was  often  necessary  to  suppress  the  licentiousness  of  riot ; 
which,  under  pretence  of  want,  occasioned  by  dearth  of  provisions,  but  really 
in  the  wantonness  of  abundance,  long  distracted  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  war,  which  was  begun  in  1755,  united  all  hearts  and  all  hands  in  op¬ 
posing  the  common  enemy.  In  the  course  of  that  glorious  war,  at  first  so 
unpropitious,  the  relaxation  of  manners  totally  disappeared.  The  national 
spirit  recovered  its  tone.  Wisdom  was  found  in  the  cabinet,  and  ability  dis¬ 
played  itself  both  in  the  senate  and  the  field.  Military  ardour  rose  to  heroism, 
and  public  virtue  to  the  utmost  height  of  patriotism.  And  although  the  peace 
of  Paris  did  not  procure  us  all  the  advantages  we  had  reason  to  expect,  it 
yet  left  the  British  empire  great  and  flourishing;  with  trade  considerably 
augmented;  territory  immensely  extended;  and  a  numerous  body  of  brave 
and  industrious  people  employed  in  supplying  with  manufactures  the  demands 
of  commerce,  or  occupied  in  the  labours  of  husbandry. 

In  times  of  such  great  national  prosperity,  it  might  be  expected  that  public 
spectacles  would  be  numerous  and  splendid,  and  that  the  liberal  arts,  though 
neglected  by  government,  would  be  encouraged  by  the  public,  and  patronised 
by  opulent  individuals.  This  was  literally  the  case.  Besides  a  magnificent 
Italian  opera,  the  capital  supported  two  English  theatres ;  and  those  theatres 
were  well  supplied  with  new  pieces,  the  profits  of  which  amply  recompensed 
the  labour  of  their  authors. 

The  comedies  of  Steele  were  followed  by  those  of  Cibber,  who  has  given 
us,  in  his  Careless  Husband,  a  finished  picture  of  polite  life.  The  formal 
style  and  sententious  morality  of  Addison’s  Cato,  in  a  smaller  or  greater 
degree,  distinguish  all  the  tragedies  of  Thomson.  The  tragedies  of  Southern 
and  Young  are  more  impassioned,  though  in  other  respects  no  less  faulty. 
Southern,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  human  breast,  has  some 
exquisitely  pathetic  scenes.  But  his  stories  are  too  uniformly  distressing ; 
and  Oronooko,  his  best  piece,  is  interlarded  with  low  comedy.  Isabella, 
written  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  has  fewer  faults,  and  fewer  yet  many  beau¬ 
ties.  It  is  a  mournful  tale  indeed ! — Young’s  Revenge  has  great  merit.  The 
fable  is  well  constructed,  the  style  is  easy  and  animated ;  the  characters  are 
strongly  marked,  and  Ihe  poetic  spirit  is  supported  throughout  the  piece.  But 
it  has  few  of  the  genuine  charms  of  nature,  and  too  many  of  those  terrible 
graces,  which  have  drawn  upon  our  stage  the  imputation  of  barbarism. 

The  history  of  the  stage  is  a  subject  of  great  philosophical  curiosity ;  as  it 
is,  in  every  nation,  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  manners.  Even 
from  the  mode  of  playing  in  different  ages,  thqre  is  something  to  be  gathered 
beyond  the  gratification  of  idle  curiosity.  Our  tragic  actors,  before  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  Garrick,  seemed  to  have  had  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  their 
business.  As  they  could  have  little  opportunity  to  observe  the  motions,  and 
still  less  to  hear  the  discourse,  of  royal  personages,  especially  on  great  and 
momentous  subjects,  or  while  under  the  influence  of  strong  passions,  they 
had  recourse  to  imagination ;  and  gave  to  all  the  speeches  of  such  exalted 
characters,  and  by  habit  to  those  of  every  character,  an  inarticulate  deep- 
toned  monotony ;  which  had  small  resemblance  to  the  human  voice,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  strutting  stateliness  of  gesture,  that  was  altogether  preterna¬ 
tural,  but  which  they  mistook  for  majesty.  To  acquire  only  the  tread  of  the 
stage  was  a  work  of  years.  , 

But  no  sooner  did  Garrick  set  his  foot  upon  the  theatre  than  this  difnculty 
vanished.  Having  a  sound  judgment,  a  just  taste,  and  keen  sensibility,  with 
a  discernment  so  acute  as  to  enable  him  to  look  into  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  heart;  a  marking  countenance;  an  eye  full  of  lustre;  a  fine  ear;  a  mu¬ 
sical  and  articulate  voice,  with  uncommon  power  to  modulate  it  to  every  tone 
of  passion,  he  rose  at  once  to  the  height  of  his  profession,  and  taught  the 
sympathizing  spectators,  that  kings  and  heroes  were  men,  and  spoke,  and 
moved,  and  felt,  like  the  rest  of  their  species.  Other  players  followed  his 
easy  and  natural  manner,  to  the  great  advantage  of  theatrical  representation. 

This  new  style  of  acting  introduced  a  new  taste  in  writing.  Instead  of  the 
rant  and  fustian  of  Dryden  and  Lee,  which  the  old  players  delighted  to  month, 
Garrick  and  his  disciples  displayed  their  bewitching  power  of  moving  the 
passions  chiefly  in  the  pathetic  and  awful  scenes  of  Shakspeare  and  Otway, 
to  which  they  drew  more  general  admiration.  And  Aaron  Hill,  a  great  pro¬ 
moter  of  natural  playing,  having  adapted  to  the  English  stage  several  of  the 
elegant  and  interesting  tragedies  of  Voltaire,  gave  variety  to  theatrical  exhi¬ 
bitions.  In  the  Zara  and  the  Merope  he  was  particularly  successful.  Ori¬ 
ginals  were  composed  in  the  same  just  taste.  Among  these,  we  still  see 
with  pleasure  the  Gamester,  Dovglas,  and  Barbarossa.  The  Elfrida  and 
Caraclacus  of  Mason,  and  the  Medea  of  Glover,  are  equally  pregnant  with 
nature  and  passion.  Written  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  drama,  and  worthy 
of  the  Athenian  stage,  they  have  all  been  represented  on  that  of  London 
with  applause ;  but  they  have  not  yet  made  us  converts  to  the  ancient 
manners. 

The  genius  of  Garrick,  as  an  actor,  was  not  confined  to  tragedy.  In  many 
parts  of  comedy  he  was  no  less  excellent ;  and  his  taste,  and  his  situation  as 
a  manager,  enabled  him  to  draw  to  light  several  neglected  pieces  of  great 
merit.  The  comic  muse,  however,  was  backward  in  her  favours  for  a  time. 
We  had  few  new  comedies  of  any  merit  till  Hoadly  produced  the  Suspicious 
Husband,  and  Foote  those  inimitable  sketches  of  real  life,  which  were  so  long 
the  delight  of  the  town,  and  have  justly  gained  him  the  name  of  the  English 
Aristophanes.  At  length,  Colman,  in  the  Jealous  Wife  and  Clandestine  Mar¬ 
riage,  united  the  humour  of  Plautus  to  the  elegance  of  Terence,  and  our 
comedy  seemed  to  be  perfected.  But  a  new  species  of  comedy  has  since 
been  imported  from  France  ;  in  which,  as  often  happens  in  the  great  drama 
of  the  world,  ludicrous  and  interesting  circumstances  are  blended,  and  scenes 
of  humour  interchanged  with  those  of  sentiment.  Kelly’s  i^a/se  Delicacy  and 
Cumberland’s  West  Indian  are  precious  pieces  in  this  new  taste. 

Besides  its  connexion  with  manners  and  literature,  the  stage  has  an  inti¬ 
mate  alliance  with  painting  and  music.  Of  this  alliance  the  English  stage 
has  not  failed  to  take  advantage,  or  that  which  is  derived  from  machinery  and 
architecture.  Our  whole  scenery  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  that  of  any  theatre 
in  ancient  or  modern  times,  and  also  our  theatrical  wardrobe,  as  our  dresses 
certainly  are  better  adapted  to  the  characters  which  the  actors  represent. 
The  costume  is  preserved  more  perfectly  on  ours  than  on  any  other  stage. (1) 

The  effect  of  our  landscapes  and  sea-pieces,  by  the  power  of  perspective, 
and  the  extrinsic  help  of  illumination  and  obscurity,  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 


(1)  This  beautiful  propiiety,  which  gives  so  much  truth  to  good  acting,  we  owe  chiefly  to  the  classical 
taste  and  enlightened  understanding  of  Gartvck. 
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that  of  nature  ;  and  these  enchanting  scenes,  in  conjunction  with  music  an(J 
dancing,  give  to  the  mute  drama  an  illusive  charm,  a  deception  that  is  alto¬ 
gether  necromantic. — A  word  here  of  dancing. 

The  art  of  dancing  lias  of  late  been  carried  to  great  perfection  among  usy 
as  well  as  among  our  neighbours  on  the  continent;  so  as  not  only  to  keep 
time  to  music  in  graceful  motion,  but  to  be  at  the  same  time  expressive  of  a 
series  of  action,  and  a  fluctuation  of  passion.  As  human  beings,  however, 
endowed  with  the  distinguishing  faculty  of  speech,  let  us  not  set  too  high  a> 
value  upon  this  light-heeled  corporeal  language,  which  it  is  possible  to  teach 
even  so  rude  an  animal  as  a  bear ;  and  in  which,  as  far  as  it  is  mimetic  of 
hunting  or  war,-  its  two  favotcrite  subj>ects,  an  American  savage  is  infinitely 
more  perfect  than  Slingsby,  Vestris,  or  Heinel.  Theatrical  music  deserves 
more  attention. 

Music  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  dramatic  entertainments  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  In  those  of  the  moderns,  and  especially  in  ours,  it  was  long  only  aa 
occasional  auxiliary.  Our  first  successful  musical  piece,  the  celebrated  Beg-- 
gar's  Opera  of  Gay,  is  said  to  have  been  v/ritten  in  ridicule  of  the  Italian 
opera;  though  1  am  fully  persuaded  the  author  foresaw  the  pleasure  the 
Comic  Opera  would  atford  to  an  English  audience,  independent  of  that  cir¬ 
cumstance,  and  only  called  in  the  contrast  of  character,  in  order  to  procure 
a  more  ready  reception  to  his  new  drama.  If  burlesque  had  been  his  chief 
object,  he  would  have  made  Macheath  andr  all  his  gang,  warble  Italian  airs. 

Gay,  on  the  contrary,  adapted  the  words  of  his  songs  to  native  tunes.. 
These  tunes  had  all  been  heard  by  most  of  the  audience  in  early  life,  when 
the  mind  was  free  from  care  ;  in  the  scenes  of  rural  innoc'ence,  or  the  walks 
of  gay  frolic,  when  the  youthful  heart  beat  high  with  ambitious  hope,  or  re¬ 
posed  in  the  luxury  of  infantine  passion;,  while  reason  was  lost  in  dreams  of 
ineffable  delight,  and  fancy  was  fed  with  illusions  of  unchangeable  love. 
Every  tune  recalled  some  agreeable  feeling,  or  former  happy  state  of  mind. 
The  effect  of  the  music  was  accordingly  altogether  magical ;  and  it  would' 
have  been  still  greater,  if  the  airs  had  been  sung  by  persons  whom  the  audi¬ 
ence  could  have  loved  or  respected.  But  as  this  was  not  the  case,  the  Beg-‘ 
gar's  Opera,  in  consequence  of  its  musical  enchantment,  had  a  very  immoral 
tendency.  It  served  to  dignify  the  character  of  a  highwayman,  and  to  fami¬ 
liarize,  and  even  to  reconcile  the  mind  to  such  flagitious  scenes  as  ought 
ever  to  be  held  in  distant  abhorrence ;  the  nocturnal  orgies  of  robbers,  whores, > 
and  thieves;  their  levity  in  the  cells  of  Newgate,  and  their  indiflerence  at 
the  prospect  of  ignominiously  paying  the  debt  of  justice  on  Tyburn  tree! — 
Nor  was  this  all.  The  author,  by  putting  into  the  mouths  of  such  wretches; 
not  only  the  tunes,  but  a  parody  upon  the  words  of  some  of  our  most  ad^ 
mired  love-songs,  threw  a  stronger  ridicule  upon  genuine  passion  and  virtu¬ 
ous  tenderness,  than  upon  the  Italian  opera. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  success  of  this  musical  piece,  we  had  no  other 
comic  opera  of  any  merit  for  many  years.  The  singularity  of  the  subject,- 
and  the  continued  applause  paid  to  the  Beggar's  Opera,  deterred  imitation,, 
and  precluded  rivalry.  In  the  mean  time,  the  famous  Handel,  who  had 
quarrelled  with  the  proprietors  of  the  opera-house,  brought  on  the  English 
stage  a  new  species  of  music  drama,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  oratorio,' 
and  in  which  he  exerted  all  his  powers  of  combining  harmony,  to  the  delight 
and  astonishment  of  the  whole  musical  world.  But  the  oratorio,  which  has 
already  lost  its  hold  of  the  public  taste,  has  so  many  radical  defects,  as  a 
theatrical  entertainment,  as  must  for  ever  prevent  it  from  being  in  general 
request.  It  has  fable  and  dialogue,  but  neither  action,  scenery,  nor  charac-' 
teristical  dresses. 

Dr.  Arne,  sensible  of  the  imperfections  of  the  oratorio,  attempted  to  inspire' 
his  countrymen  with  a  taste  for  the  serious  opera.  With  this  view,  he  set  to' 
excellent  music,  and  brought  upon  the  English  stage,  a  translation  of  the; 
Artaxerxes,  of  Metastasio;  which  was  received  with  the  most  enthusiastiri 
applause,  and  is  still  a  favourite  performance.  Yet,  extraordinary  as  it  may* 
sSfe'Om,'  we  have  no  other  serious  opera  that  is  so  much  as  tolerated.,  Musicall 
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tragedy  is  happily  little  suited  to  the  general  taste  of  an  English  audience, 
which  requires  a  more  masculine  composition. 

Our  musical  comedy  has  made  greater  progress.  It  hath  been  much  re* 
fined  and  improved,  by  the  exclusion  of  profligate  manners,  and  by  judiciously 
intermixing  scenes  of  sentiment  with  those  of  humour;  as  in  Love  in  a  Vil¬ 
lage,  the  Duenna,  and  some  other  pieces  of  a  siinilar  kind,  which  have  de¬ 
servedly  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  Even  these,  however,  appear  to  be 
losing  ground.  Many  of  our  comic  operas  are  already  transformed  into 
after-pieces,  and  as  such  they  will  always  please. 

Since  the  charm  of  novelty  has  ceased,  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of 
England  seems  still  to  require  a  standard  comedy  or  tragedy,  as  their  prin¬ 
cipal  theatrical  dish :  and  music  has  other  walks  to  occupy.  The  grand 
concerts  in  the  capital,  and  in  every  considerable  town  in  the  kingdom, 
afforded  ample  scope  to  native  composers  :  while  the  opera-house,  or  Italian 
theatre,  calls  forth  all  the  talents  of  foreign  masters,  as  well  as  all  the  powers 
of  execution,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  by  the  most  liberal  rewards,  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

The  advances  of  the  other  arts  considered  as  elegant,  in  England,  during 
the  present  century,  opens  a  wide  field  for  investigation,  at  which  I  can  only 
glance.  Nor  am  I  required  to  enter  deeply  into  it  by  my  subject ;  a  general 
view  of  improvement  being  the  sole  purpose  of  this  letter.  The  improve¬ 
ments  in  manufactures  and  the  mechanical  arts,  1  have  already  carried  for¬ 
ward  by  anticipation,  in  tracing  the  progress  of  commerce  ;(1)  though  per¬ 
haps  I  have  not  been  sufficiently  particular  in  some- articles,  such  as  the  great 
perfection  to  which  the  printing  of  linen  and  cotton  cloths  has  been  carried, 
so  as  to  surpass  in  beauty  those  of  India;  or  of  paper  for  the  lining  of  rooms, 
which  has  been  taught  to  imitate  velvet  and  satin,  and  even  to  rival  tapestry. 
Nor  ought  I  to  omit  the  taste  and  fancy  displayed  in  the  patterns  of  our 
figured  silks ;  or  in  our  carpets,  which  vie  with  those  of  Persia  in  fabric, 
equal  them  in  lustre,  and  exceed  them  in  harmony  of  colours. 

Our  sepulchral  monuments,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  were  mere 
masonry,  and  executed  in  a  very  bad  taste.  The  excellent  carvings  of 
Gibbons  in  wood  excepted,  we  had  properly  no  sculpture.  Kneller,  our 
only  painter  of  any  eminence,  was  a  foreigner,  and  employed  himself  chiefly 
on  portraits.  Rysbrach,  Scheemaker,  and  Roubiliac,  who  have  since  adorned 
Westminster-abbey  with  many  sculptured  monuments  worthy  of  ancient 
Greece,  also  were  foreigners.  We  were  more  fortunate  in  native  architects. 

Inigo  Jones  found  a  successor  not  unwortliy  of  himself  in  sir  Christopher 
Wren,  rendered  immortal  by  the  plan  of  St.-  Paul’s  and  of  St.  Stephen’s  Wal- 
brook;  exclusive  of  his  other  great  designs — of  that  of  Greenwich  hospital, 
or  the  additions  to  the  palace  of  Hampton-court. 

Wren  was  succeeded  by  the  classical  lord  Burlington,  a  liberal  patron  of 
the  arts,  and  no  contemptible  professor,  and  by  the  ponderous  but  inventive 
Kent;  whose  plan  of  Holkham,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Leicester  in  Norfolk, 
and  his  temple  of  Venus  in  Stowe  gardens,  if  he  had  designed  nothing  else, 
would  entitle  him  to  a  distinguished  rank  among  modern  architects.  But 
Kent  has  been  greatly  surpassed,  in  architecture,  by  sir  William  Chambers, 
Wyat,  Adam,  and  others,  who  have  adorned  the  capital  and  egery  part  of 
the  kingdom  with  edifices  in  the  purest  taste  of  antiquity;  who  have  united 
elegance  with  convenience,  and  lightness  with  solidity.  Nor  should  Milne 
be  forgotten,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  Blackfriar’s  bridge,  a  work  to 
which  antiquity  can  form  no  parallel. (2) 

We  have  at  present  native  statuaries  of  considerable  merit.  But  Bacon 
find  Nollikens  have  yet  produced  nothing  equal  to  the  Hercules  of  Rysbrach, 
Scheemakefs  Shakspeare,  or  the  Handel  and  Newton  of  Roubiliac. (3) 
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Wesiminsier  bridge,  not  perhaps  less  noble,  ihougli  surely  less  elegant,  was  executed  after  the 
plan  of  a  Frenciitnnii. 

Of  iliese  uelebrared  statues,  tlie  most  excellent  ?S  tlie  Hercules,  compiled  from  various  parts  of  the 
nody  and  limbs  (wliich  the  sculptor  supposed  to  be  rao^t  truly  formed)  of  seven  or  eijihl  of  liie  stroncesl 
ttnd*  bost-ntadu  men  in  England}  cliiefly  champions  in  liie  ttinpliiiheatre  for  bruising,  under  the  protcciioci 
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Hogarth,  the  first  eminent  English  painter,  if  we  except  Scott,  who  excelled 
in  sea-pieces,  may  be  said  to  have  formed  a  new  school.  Above  the  Flemish 
comic  painters,  who  servilely  copy  low  life,  or  debase  it  into  farce,  and  below 
the  best  Italian  masters,  who  generally  draw  exalted  characters,  and  elevate 
human  nature,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  men  degraded  by  civil  and  religious 
slavery,  he  delineates,  like  Fielding  and  Smollett,  the  ludicrous  features  of 
middling  life ;  with  as  much  truth  and  force  as  either,  and  with  a  more  direct 
view  to  a  moral  purpose.  They  who  are  in  doubt  about  this  matter  need 
only  consult  his  Harlot's  Progress,  his  Rake's  Progress,  his  Marriage  d-la- 
Mode,  and  his  Stages  of  Cruelty. 

But  Hogarth  knew  nothing  of  the  elegance  of  design,  the  delicacy  of 
drawing,  or  the  magic  of  colours.  These  were  reserved  for  English  painters 
of  a  higher  order.  As  the  most  excellent  of  those  are  now  living,  I  shall 
not  enter  into  a  particular  estimate  of  their  merit;  but  observe,  in  general, 
that  if  they  have  not  attained  all  the  force  of  colouring,  truth  of  drawing, 
and  strength  of  expression,  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  Italian  masters,  they 
have  made  ample  amends  by  the  judicious  choice  of  their  subjects.  Instead 
of  crucifixions,  flagellations,  last  suppers,  and  holy  families,  they  have  given 
second  life  to  heroes  and  legislators.  They  have  made  public  virtue  visible 
in  some  of  its  most  meritorious  acts :  they  have  painted  as  became  the  sons 
of  freedom.  Nor  need  1  be  afraid  to  affirm,  that  Copley’s  Earl  of  Chatham, 
West’s  Departure  of  Regulus,  his  Pennsylvania  Charter,  and  his  Death  of 
Wolfe,  to  say  nothing  of  Reynold’s  Ugolino,  fill  the  mind  with  nobler  ideas, 
and  awaken  the  heart  to  more  generous  emotions,  than  were  ever  communi¬ 
cated  by  the  pencil  of  any  slave  that  kneeled  at  the  altar  of  superstition. (1) 

Fortunately  for  the  lovers  of  embellishment,  engraving,  of  which  painting 
may  be  said  to  be  the  prototype,  has  not  made  less  progress  in  England 
during  the  present  century  than  the  parent  art.  Historical  pictures  can  only 
become  the  property  of  the  rich  and  great.  And  they  are  very  liable  besides 
to  be  injured  by  time  or  accident.  Hence  the  utility  of  engraving  in  plates 
of  copper.  It  multiplies  copies  at  a  moderate  price;  and  it:  representation, 
if  less  perfect  than  those  of  the  pencil,  are  more  compact  and  durable.  We 
have  excellent  prints  of  all  our  own  capital  paintings,  and  also  of  most  of 
those  of  the  greatest  Italian  masters.  At  the  head  of  our  native  improvers 
of  this  elegant  and  ingenious  art,  we  must  ever  place  Strange  and  Woollet. 
The  first  excels  chiefly  in  copying  human  figures,  the  latter  in  landscape. 
They  have  both,  at  present,  several  formidable  rivals  in  every  branch  of  the 
art,  and  the  late  unhappy  Ryland  was  perhaps  equal  to  either. 

We  have  yet  another  flourishing  art,  deservedly  considered  as  liberal,  and 
which  is  of  English  origin,  unless  we  should  allow  the  Chinese  to  come  in 
fora  share  of  the  honour  of  the  invention;  namely,  modern  gardening,  or 
the  art  of  painting  a  field  with  natural  and  artificial  objects,  diposed  like 
colours  upon  a  canvass.  For  this  art,  which  was  altogether  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  we  are  indebted  to  the  taste  and  genius  of  Kent.  He  taught  us  to 
imitate  nature,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  to  act  upon  her  plan,  in  forming 
our  pleasure-grounds,  instead  of  impressing  upon  every  natural  object  the 


of  the  late  diike  of  Cumberland.  The  Newton  of  Roubiliac  has  also  great  merit;  but  Mr.  H.  Walpole 
thinks  “  Ihe  air  is  a  liule  \oopert  for  so  grave  a  man.*’  But  Mr.  Scott,  a  man  of  taste  and  genius,  is  ol 
a  very  different  opinion. 

“  Behold!  (a  prism  within  his  hands) 

Absorb'd  in  thought  great  Newton  stands, 

Snell  was  his/^rw?/?  and  look  serene^ 


‘  It  is  ol 
{Inst 


His^eriouif  gait  and  musing  mien. 

Ode  to  Sculpthre. 

(1)  “Since  affections  of  every  kind  are  equally  within  the  painter’s  power,"  says  Quintilian,  “ 
great  importance  that  he  apply  himself  to  excite  only  such  as  are  "subservient  to  good  morals. 

Orat.lib.  xi.)  And  Aristotle,  among  other  instructions,  gives  it  in  charge  to  the  governors  ot  youth 
“  that  they  allow  them  to  see  no  pictures  but  those  whicii  have  sitch  moral  tendency.  j™'*-  '’“'•I 

Tlie  reason  of  this  caitiion  is  fontided  itt  the  depths  of  philosophy,  iti  an  eqital  knowledge  ol  Inimaii 
natitre  and  the  inflitetice  of  the  arts;  for  there  can  retnain  no  doitbt,  that  whatever  addresse.s  i^elt  nil 
mediately  to  the  eye  by  an  actual  representation  of  objects,  must  affect  the  youthfnl  miad,  and  indeed  at! 
minds,  but  especially  the  least  cultivated,  tnore  titati  any  fortti  of  words,  or  coinbtnattoiiot  articulate 
sound,  significant  of  ideas  tnercly  by  convention.  Vet  we  are  toid  by  a  noted  connoisseur,  1  hat  pictures 
cannot  aSaot  themselves  to  the  meanest  capacities,  as  unhappily  the  tongue  can.” ,  „  ,  .  , 

Anecdotes  of  PainUng  in  England,  yoluftel^z. 
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hard  stamp  of  art ;  he  taught  us,  that  the  perfection  of  gardening,  consists 
in  humouring  and  adorning,  not  in  constraining  or  disguising,  nature ;  con¬ 
sequently,  that  straight  walks,  regular  parterres,  circular  and  square  pieces  of 
water,  and  trees  cut  in  the  shape  of  animals,  are  utterly  inconsistent  with 
true  taste.  In  a  word,  the  whole  secret  of  modern  gardening  consists  in 
making  proper  use  of  natural  scenery — wood  and  water,  hill  and  valley,  in 
conjunction  with  architecture;  so  as  to  give  beauty  and  variety  to  the  em¬ 
bellished  ground,  and  in  judiciously  veiling  and  exposing  the  surrounding 
country:  in  contrasting  the  luxuriant  meadow  with  the  barren  heath,  the 
verdant  slope  with  the  nigged  steep,  the  sylvan  temple  with  the  ruined 
tower;  the  meandering  rill  with  the  majestic  river,  and  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  lake,  or  artificial  sea,  with  nature’s  most  sublime  object,  a  view  of  the 
boundless  and  ever-agitated  ocean. 

Milton  seems  to  have  a  distinct  idea  of  this  kind  of  gardening,  as  far  as  it 
regards  the  particular  spot : 

“  Through  Eden  went  a  river  large ; 

Nor  chang'd  his  course,  but  through  the  shaggy  hill 
Pass’d  underneath  ingulfd ;  for  God  had  thrown 
That  mountain  as  his  garden  mound,  high  rais’d 
Upon  the  rapid  current, — which  through  veins 
Of  porous  earth,  with  kindly  thirst  updrawn, 

Rose  a  fresh  fountain,  and  with  many  a  rill 
Water'd  the  garden. 

“  From  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks. 

Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold. 

With  mazy  error,  under  pendant  shades. 

Ran  nectar;  visiting  each  plant,  and  fed 
Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise;  which  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon 
Pour'd  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain  ; 

Both  where  the  morning  sun  first  warmly  smote 
The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpierced  shade 
Imbrown'd  the  noon-tide  bowers," 

This  is  certainly,  to  use  the  poet’s  own  words,  “  a  happy  rural  scene  of 
“  various  But  Milton,  like  all  the  gardeners  of  his  time,  or  of  those 

which  had  preceded  it,  confines  his  paradise  within  high  boundaries,  and  con¬ 
sequently  excludes  distant  and  rude  prospect,  the  grand  charm  in  modern 
gardening;  for, 

“  The  champaign  head 
Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 
With  thicket  over-grown,  grotesque  and  wild! 

Access  denied ;  and  overhead  up  grew 
Insuperable  height  of  Icftiest  shade. 

Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm.” 

The  man  who  first  threw  down  the  garden-wall,  and  sunk  the  fosse, 
whether  Kent  or  Bridgeman,  may  be  truly  said  to  have  broken  the  spell  that 
enabled  the  necromancer  Art  to  hold  the  fair  damsel  Nature  so  long  in  chains, 
and  to  have  made  the  terraqueous  globe  but  one  great  garden.  From  that 
moment,  beauty  began  to  connect  itself  with  utility,  and  grandeur  with  rustic 
labour ;  the  pleasure-ground  with  the  pastured  and  cultivated  field,  the  gravel- 
walk,  with  the  public  road,  and  the  garden-lake  with  the  navigable  canal  and 
the  sea;  that  glorious  fountain  of  universal  communication  among  men, 
which  enables  the  philosopher,  the  merchant,  and  the  mariner  to  visit  every 
shore,  and  makes  all  things  common  to  all. 


(1)  The  resemblance  of  Milton’s  Edm  to  a  garden  laid  out  in  a  modern  taste,  was  first  noticed  by  the 
late  penetrating  lord  Kaiins,  in  chap.  xxiv.  of  his  Elements  of  Criticism,  printed  in  1762.  “Millon,”  says 
he,  “  justly  prefers  the  grand  taste  to  that  of  regularity and  he  quotes  part  of  the  above  extract,  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  his  remark.  Yet  Mr.  H.  Walpole,  in  retailing  the  same  observation,  almost  twenty  yeara 
later,  seems  to  assume  to  himself  the  metil  of  it,  and  to  congratulate  himself,  as  if  ho  had  been  making 
an  important  discovery. 
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While  our  countrymen  were  thus  successfully  employed  in  extending  the 
£ircle  of  the  arts,  and  in  embellishing  external  nature,  science  was  not  ne^ 
glected :  they  were  not  inattentive  to  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  or  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  human  mind.  Locke  and  Newton  have  had  their  successors,  as 
well  as  Dryden  and  Milton.  Halley  illustrated  the  theory  of  the  tides,  and 
increased  the  catalogue  of  the  stars ;  while  Maclaurin  made  great  progress 
in  algebra,  and  Gregory  reduced  astronomy  to  a  regular  system.  These  men 
of  genius  have  been  succeeded  by  very  able  mathematicians ;  but  the  era  of 
discovery  in  mathematics  seems  to  be  past.  More  advance  has  been  made  in 
other  sciences,  with  which  Newton  was  little  acquainted.  The  vegetable 
system  of  Tull  has  led  to  the  greatest  improvements  in  agriculture ;  and  the 
bold  discoveries  of  Franklin,  in  electricity,  may  be  said  to  have  given  birth 
to  a  new  science.  With  the  purpose  to  be  served  by  many  of  those  disco¬ 
veries,  which  at  present  so  strongly  engage  the  attention  of  philosophers,  we 
are  yet  as  much  in  the  dark  as  in  regard  to  the  electric  principle  itself.  But 
the  beneficial  effects  of  electricity  in  many  medical  cases,  and  the  invention 
of  metallic  conductors,  by  which  buildings  and  ships  are  preserved  from  the 
destructive  force  of  lightning,  entitle  it  to  notice  in  a  view  of  the  progress  of 
society,  should  it  even  otherwise  disappoint  the  hopes  of  its  fond  admirers. 

Among  the  successors  of  Locke,  Hume  is  entitled  to  the  first  place.  Not 
that  his  metaphysical  inquiries  are  more  acute  than  those  of  Berkeley,  Bax¬ 
ter,  Hartley,  or  perhaps  of  Reid  ^  but  that  his  discoveries,  like  those  of  his 
great  master,  have  a  more  intimate  relation  to  h.uman  affairs — are  of  univer¬ 
sal  application  in  science,  and  closely  connected  with  the  leading  principles 
of  the  arts.  His  beautiful  analysis  of  the  Association  of  Ideas,  which  he 
comprehends  under  three  general  heads,  namely,  Resemblance,  including  con^ 
tnst,  Contigutly  in  time  or  place,  and  Cavse  or  Effect.  And  his  ingenious 
Theory  of  the  Passions,  or  the  Communication  of  Emotions,  immediately  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  Philosophy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  wliich  was  afterward 
formed  into  a  system  by  lord  Kaims,  in  his  Elements  oj  Criticism,  and  which 
has  since  been  illustrated  by  many  elegant  writers. 

But  none  of  those  writers  have  illustrated  the  principles  of  Mr.  Hume  so 
happily  as  himself.  They  may  be  said,  indeed,  only  >0  have  written  com¬ 
mentaries  nil  his  illustrations.  One  example  will  justify  this  remark.  The 
subject  is  Unity  of  Action,  about  which  all  critics,  after  Aristotle,  had  talked 
so  much,  and  to  so  little  purpose,  while  they  directed  not  their  taste  or  sentir 
ineni  by  the  accuracy  of  philosophy.  “  It  appears,”  says  he,  “  that  in  all  pro¬ 
ductions,  as  well  as  the  epic  and  tragic,  there  is  a  certain  unity  required,  if 
we  would  produce  a  work  which  will  give  any  lasting  entertainment  to  man¬ 
kind.  An  annalist  or  historian,  who  should  undertake  to  write  the  History 
OF  EuROPfe,  during  any  century,  would  be  influenced  by  tlie  connexion  of  con¬ 
tiguity  in  time  and  place.  All  events  which  happen  in  that  portion  of  space, 
and  period  of  time,  are  comprehended  in  his  design,  though  in  other  respects 
different  and  unconnected.  They  have  still  a  species  of  unity  amid  all  their 
diversity.  But  the  most  usual  species  of  connexion,  among  the  diff'^rent  events 
which  enter  into  any  narrative  composition,  is  that  of  cause  and  effect;  while 
the  historian  traces  the  series  of  actions  according  to  their  na/wra/  order,  re¬ 
mounts  to  their  secret  springs  and  principles,  and  delineates  their  most  remote 
consequences." 

If  Mr,  Hume  was  happy  dn  illustrating  Ins  metaphysical  system,  he  was 
yet  more  succe.ssful  in  exemplifying  it.  His  Moral,  Political,  and  Literary 
Essays  are  perfect  models  of  philosophical  investigation.  He  is  altogether 
logical,  without  the  logical  forms  :  he  unites  the  plain  perspicuity  of  Locke 
to  the  synthetic  precision  of  Wollaston  and  the  analytical  accuracy  of  Harris. 
But  this  great  man,  who  has  carried  human  reasoning  to  the  utmost  point  of 
perfection,  has  endeavoured,  by  skeptical  doubts,  to  destroy  the  certainty  of 
all  reasoning,  and  to  undermine  the  foundation  of  both  natural  and  revealed 
religion.  His  attack  upon  the  latter  leads  to  a  very  curious  and  important 
jjiquiry — “the  state  of  Christianity  in  England  during  the  present  century 
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I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  the  outlines  of  the  subject,  by  way  of  termination 
to  this  view  of  the  progress  of  society. 

That  general  toleration,  which  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  re¬ 
volution,  gave  birth  to  great  freedom  of  discussion  relative  to  religious  mat¬ 
ters.  The  crowd  of  sectaries,  no  longer  held  together  by  the  common  bond 
of  persecution,  or  restrained  by  fear  from  unveiling  the  supposed  errors  of 
the  church,  entered  into  a  bold  investigation  of  the  sublime  mysteries  of 
Christianity.  And  the  apostles  of  each  sect  keenly  censured  the  tenets  of  all 
who  presumed  to  differ  from  them  on  any  particular  point.  Numberless  dis¬ 
putes  were  hotly  agitated  about  doctrines  of  no  importance  to  the  rational 
Christian. 

But  this  pious  warfare  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  alive  the  fervour  of  zeal, 
either  in  the  church  or  among  the  dissenters,  in  a  state  of  unlimited  liberty 
of  conscience.  A  general  moderation  began  to  prevail,  and  the  more  en¬ 
lightened  sectaries  seemed  ready  to  join  the  hierarchy ;  when  certain  fiery 
spirits,  filled  with  indignation  of  such  lukewarmness,  and  panting  for  the 
crown  of  martyrdom,  gave  birth  to  new  sects  of  a  warmer  complexion,  and 
obliged  the  heads  of  the  old  to  enforce  their  particular  tenets,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  utter  desertion  of  their  followers.  Whitfield  and  Wesley  in 
England,  and  the  two  Erskines  in  Scotland,  rekindled  in  all  its  ardour  the 
flame  of  enthusiasm,  which  raged,  for  a  time,  with  dazzling  brightness,  in 
spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  reason  and  ridicule.  But  the  fuel  of  persecu¬ 
tion,  the  stake  and  the  fagot,  being  happily  withheld,  it  has  now  in  a  great 
measure  spent  its  force.  Nor  have  the  methodists  yet  been  able  to  number 
one  martyr  among  the  multitude  of  their  saints. 

The  spirit  of  infidelity  (as  it  always  will,  in  an  enlightened  age)  kept  pace 
with  that  of  enthusiasm.  As  many  of  the  wilder  sectaries  laid  claim  to 
divine  illuminations,  and  in  their  ravings  pretended  to  prophesy,  some  men 
of  skeptical  principles  endeavoured  to  bring  into  suspicion,  and  even  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  credibility  of  all  prophecy ;  while  others  call  in  question  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  sacred  books,  both  historical  and  prophetical.  At  the  head  of 
those  skeptical  writers,  and  the  most  dangerous  because  the  most  agreeable, 
may  be  placed  Shaftesbury  and  Bolingbroke. 

Tindal,  in  his  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  denied  the  necessity  of 
the  Gospel ;  as  it  promulgated,  he  affirmed,  no  principle  or  precept  with 
which  mankind  were  not  formerly  acquainted.  Hume,  in  his  Essay  on  Mira¬ 
cles,  struck  directly  at  its  foundation,  by  attempting  to  show,  that  no  human 
testimony  is  sxifficient  to  establish  the  reality  of  a  miracle.  And  an  author,  no 
less  able  or  learned  than  either,  has  written  an  historical  deduction,  to  prove 
Christianity  to  be  of  hitman  origin. 

But  these  rude  attacks  have  only  served  more  firmly  to  establish  true  reli¬ 
gion,  while  they  have  given  a  severe  check  to  enthusiasm.  They  have  led 
divines  to  examine  minutely  into  the  proofs  of  revelation,  and  made  them 
sensible  of  the  propriety  of  explaining  more  rationally  the  mysteries  in  the 
Christian  system;  especially  that  of  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation  of  the 
Word,  and  the  miraculous  influence  of  grace  upon  the  human  soul.  The 
consequence  has  been,  that  all  men  oi  sound  minds  and  good  morals  conform 
outwardly  to  the  religion  of  their  country,  and  most  of  them  sincerely  believe 
it  to  be  of  divine  origin.  The  debasing  doctrine  of  materialism  has  been 
exploded,  as  alike  unfriendly  to  all  that  is  liberal  in  the  human  character,  or 
endearing  in  the  human  condition  ;(1)  for  he  who  considers  this  earthly  spot 
as  the  only  theatre  of  his  existence  and  its  grave,  instead  of  his  first  stage 
in  progressive  being,  can  never  view  nature  with  a  cheerful,  or  man  with  a 
benevolent  eye. 

(1)  An  nitempt  has  lately  been  made,  by  a  learned  divine,  to  give  to  this  doctrine  a  new  complexion  ; 
but  his  opinions  are  too  whimsical  ever  to  be  generally  received. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  YOLUME. 
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